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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

DOMESTIC    HISTORY    1757-1760 

The  strength  and  superiority  of  the  new  admtntstratton  was  at 
once  apparent  It  combined  all  the  best  experience,  with  a  few 
exceptions  the  chief  talents  and  the  most  substantial  power.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  system  of  managing  the  House  of  Commons 
himself  through  a  subordinate,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
weakness  of  former  administrations,  was  now  abandoned,  and  Pitt's 
influence  and  eloquence  carried  all  before  him.  The  strife  of 
parties  in  Parliament  completely  ceased.  Pitt  adopted  in  their 
entirety  the  measures  of  the  late  ministry,  which  he  had  before  so 
severely  criticised,  instilled  a  new  vigour  into  them,  and  en- 
countered, in  the  absence  of  all  opposition,  far  less  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  a  determined  and  steady  policy  and  in  securing 
supplies. 

The  cabinet,  however,  still  continued  to  be  agitated  by  the 
contentions  of  faction  and  of  personal  interests  and  jealousies, 
which  threatened  on  several  occasions  to  overthrow  it;  and  prob- 
ably, but  for  Lord  Hardwicke's  sustaining  and  moderating  influence, 
would  have  done  so.  Pitt  had  obtained  a  large  access  of  power. 
He  enjoyed  the  chief  control  of  the  war  and  of  the  negotiations 
abroad,  and  had  even  installed  James  Grenville,  his  brother-in-law, 
in  the  Treasury,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  special  domain,  while 
George  Grenville  had  been  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  This, 
however,  was  not  enough.  The  Duke  still  remained  the  head  of 
the  administration,  with  independent  powers  of  general  supervision 
and  of  correspondence  with  the  ministers  abroad,  with  a  large 
majority  tn  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  control  of  supplies 
and  of  the  elections  and  with  the  King's  support  in  the  Closet 
Pitt's  chief  source  of  power  was  popularity,  and  no  occasion  was 
neglected  to  increase  it  by  raising  and  leading  popular  clamours. 

A  favourable  opportunity  soon   offered   itself      The  wrongful 
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2  DOMESTIC  HISTORY  17S7-1760 

impressment  of  a  person  for  military  service,  not  authorised  under 
the  various  Acts  of  Anne  or  under  29  George  II,  c.  4,  in  1756,  or 
30  Geoi^e  II, c.  8,  in  1757,  which  provided  for  the  pressing  of  those 
who  were  not  voters  and  who  did  not  follow  any  lawful  calhng, 
supplied  the  needed  material  for  a  great  outcry,  led  by  Pitt,  that 
the  liberties  of  EngUshmen  were  endangered  and  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Petition  of  Right  violated. 

There  was  no  question  of  injury  to  the  particular  individual, 
who  had  immediately  secured  his  release  by  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  at  War,  which  was  one  method  of  obtaining  relief*. 

A  second  method  was  by  an  application  for  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  The  framers  of  the  famous  Act  of  31  Charles  II,  however, 
had  restricted  the  issue  of  the  writ  to  commitments  for  criminal 
oflences,  other  than  for  treason  and  felony,  excluding  besides  all 
commitments  for  civil  causes.  They  recognised  doubtless  that  to 
oblige  the  judges  to  issue  the  writ  in  alt  cases  would  have  reduced 
the  execution  of  the  law  to  a  farce'.  The  liberty  of  the  subject 
from  arbitrary  arrest,  however — a  point  which  was  overlooked  by 
thesupportersof  the  Bill  now  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— had  by  no  means  been  first  established  by  the  Act  of  Charles  II, 
which  created  no  new  rights  and  merely  declared,  as  had  also 
Magna  Charta,  privileges  inherent  from  time  immemorial  in  every 
freebom  Englishman*.  Every  person  could  therefore  seek  relief 
under  the  Common  Law ;  but  in  cases  which  were  not  covered  by 
the  Statute  of  Charles  II,  the  judges  only  issued  the  writ  after 
requiring  affidavits  and  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  application. 

A  large  number,  however,  of  cases  coming  before  the  Courts  of 
alleged  wrongful  impressment,  the  judges,  "beginning  to  see  the 
difficulty  of  steering  properly  between  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
and  the  necessities  of  the  public*,"  had  lately  met  in  conference 
and  had  adopted  another  procedure.  The  Court,  instead  of  granting 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  made  a  rule  upon  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  Parliament  for  the  execution  of  the  Press  Acts,  to 
show  cause  why  the  writ  should  not  issue,  and  in  default  discharged 

>  Pari.  Hilt.  XV,  qa%;  Clodi  Military  Fonts,  \\.  |8,  with  CKirlesVorke's  opinion,  587-8, 
■  Slatulti  ai  Largt,  viii.  431.  "  K  it  issued  of  mere  coune,  wiihoul  shoH-ing  lo  Ihe 
CouM  ot  judge  some  reasonable  ground  Tor  awarding  il,  a  traitor,  ot  a  felon,  [or  a  dangerous 
lunalic]  mightobtaina  temporary  enlargement  tiyiucing  out  a /^aJAuCff'/tu."  Blackslone 
Ctin.  (tBlf)  iii.  13)  and  cf.  Stephen's  BlaiktUnt  (1903)  lowing  the  modem  usage,  i.  83. 
"At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  rule  with  the  Count  that  tbey  will  not  grant  a  Habtaj  Corfui 
u  of  course  and  without  probable  cause  shown." 

*  Hallam,  Cami.  Hist.  iii.  11,  chap.  liii. 

*  Sir  M.  Foster  to  Ch.  Votke,  Lije  by  Oodton,  51. 
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the  applicant  from  the  condition  of  a  soldier,  who  then  r^ained  all 
his  civil  rights,  an  advantage  which  he  would  not  have  obtained  by 
the  writ,  when  he  would  still  have  been  exposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment for  desertion.  The  new  procedure  had  been  publicly  notified, 
and  in  the  Brst  case  which  came  before  the  judges  after  its  adoption, 
Charles  Yorke,  as  SoHci tor- General,  declared  in  Court,  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  discharge  of  such  as 
had  been  unduly  pressed.  It  met  with  general  approval  among 
the  public,  no  single  person  having  ever  afterwards  applied  for  a 
Habeas  Corpus  who  did  not  change  his  application  into  a  motion 
for  the  rule.  At  the  same  time  the  rule  was  not  obligatory,  and  no 
application  for  the  writ  had  ever  been  rejected  on  that  account'. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to  issue  the  writ,  as  of 
course, except  in  cases  covered  by  the  Act  of  Charles  II,  and  their 
insistence  on  affidavits,  preserved  to  some  extent  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  military  authorities  in  impressments,  then  considered 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  country.  Had  the  grant  of  the 
writ  been  compulsory,  as  of  course,  the  delay  involved  in  answering 
to  it  and  in  furnishing  proofs  of  the  eligibility  of  the  various 
individuals  would  have  made  the  whole  system  of  impressments 
unworkable,  which  depended  for  its  success  on  proceedings  sum- 
mary and,  by  their  very  nature,  unjust  and  tyrannical. 

There  was  no  doubt  here,  in  the  system  itself,  a  very  serious 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  involved  injustice 
and  hardship,  all  the  more  intolerable  because  not  shared  by  the 
whole  community.  It  could  only  be  defended  on  the  plea  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  very  existence  of  society  involved  some 
curtailment  of  individual  liberty.  The  Habeas  Corpus  itself  has  been 
temporarily  suspended,  when  such  a  measure  was  deemed  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  without  which  individual  liberty 
is  impossible  ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  subject  was  at  once  sacriBced, 
and  at  the  same  time  secured,  by  the  arbitrary  military  impress- 
ments, without  which  there  would  have  been  no  army  and  no  navy, 
no  national  defence,  and  consequently  no  nation. 

Moreover,  it  was  the  Parliament  itself,  and  not  the  Courts  of 
Law,  which  was  responsible  for  these  infringements  upon  liberty. 
The  Act  passed  a  very  short  time  before  this  discussion  in  the 
Commons,  29  George  II,  c.  4,  "for  the  speedy  and  effectual 
recruiting  of  his  Majesty's  land  forces  and  marines  " — to  use  the 


'  Owlson't  Lift  ef  Sir  M.  FesUr,  jo  ;  Sir  J.  Eardley  Wilmol's  Opiaiem  nnd  Judg- 
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words  of  one  of  the  judges,  who  appear  to  have  been  far  more 
sensible  of  the  real  nature  of  such  enactments  than  the  ministers  or 
legislators  in  Parliament — "is  founded  in  the  violation  of  private 
liberty.. ..The  power  given  to  the  Commissioners  is  to  change  the 
condition  of  men,  under  certain  descriptions,  into  the  condition  of 
soldiers,  against  their  will."  He  shows  that  summary  proceedings 
were  expressly  instituted  by  the  wording  of  the  Act  No  proof 
that  the  persons  so  seized  came  within  the  description,  as  laid 
down  by  the  Act,  was  necessary.  The  Commissioners  were  merely 
to  examine  them  and  to  judge  them  such.  Everything  depended 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  parish  officers. 
"The  execution  of  the  special  powers  given  by  this  Act.. .is  like  no 
other  case  whatsoever.  It  is  not  like  a  conviction  ;  it  is  not  in 
writing;  it  is  not  by  way  of  punishment  for  an  offence'." 

Such  were  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  Pitt  had 
either  not  the  patience  to  master  or  the  candour  to  allow.  Instead, 
aided  by  his  faithful  supporter,  Sir  Charles  Pratt,  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  was  qualifying  by  his  popular  inclinations  to  be  Pitt's 
Chancellor  in  the  future,  and  by  George  Grenville,  he  led  the 
clamour  and  lent  his  name,  without  once  consulting  Lord  Hardwicke 
or  Lord  Mansfield,  the  two  lawyers  in  the  cabinet,  to  an  unfair 
and  discreditable  attack  upon  the  law  and  the  judges  ;  and  gave 
his  support  to  an  ignorant  and  impracticable  Bill — "productive 
of  the  greatest  inconveniences  and  full  of  absurdities  beyond 
imagination'" — for  taking  away  the  discretion  of  the  judges  and 
making  the  grant  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  obligatory  upon 
every  application. 

[Debate  in  tite  House  of  Commons  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill, 
March  lyih,  I7S8».] 

When  I  returned  from  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr  Attorney- 
General  [Pratt]  was  speaking,  and  laying  down  the  question  to  be 
whether  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  discretionary  or  of  right 
and  ex  debito  justitiae  ;  spoke  well  and  with  warmth  ;  and  declared 
there  had  been  sufficient  provocation,  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  had 
not  been  granted  when  applied  for,  but  a  new  method,  that  of  a 
rule  to  shew  cause,  constituted  in  its  stead,  during  which  time  the 
subject  was  in  durance,  and  that  this  was,  in  his  opinion,  illegal.... 

1  Sif  J.  Eardlejr  Wilmol,  Ofiinicns  andjudgmtnls,  77-84. 

'  Lord  Lylldton,  Mimnir  by  R.  Fhilliniore.  60S. 

•  (H.  530,  f.  jj.]    [  believe  this  carae  from  Mr  West,  Secteiary  10  the  Treasury.    H. 
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He  was  answered  by  Mr  Oswald',  who  insisted  on  a  probable 

cause  being  shewn  to  the  Judge,  previous  to  the  granting  the  writ. 

Mr  Pitt  spoke  with  great  acrimony  against  the  lawyers,  though  he 

commended  the  candour  and  love  of  liberty  in  the   person  who 

opened  the  debate,  viz.  the  Solicitor-General',  which,  he  said,  "was 

inherent  in  his  family";  said  he  would  live  under  law,  but  never 

Under  the  government  of  lawyers;  that  the  law  has  been  broke  by 

not  granting  the  Habeas  Corpus  immediately  when  applied  for,  and 

that  if  the  Committee  of  Courts  of  Justice  was  open,  the  person 

who  had  so  done  and  instituted  another  method,  would  be  amenable 

to  it ;  that  the  Counsel,  who  agreed  to  the  method  of  having  a  rule 

to  shew  cause  why  the   party  was  imprisoned,  had   no  right  to 

do  so;   and  that  compounding  a  felony  was  a  less  offence  than 

compounding  a  great  law  of  liberty;    that  in  considering  that,  he 

would  never  be  entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 

any  Judge  shall  be  forced  to  hide  his  head  who  nibbles   at   the 

liberties  of  the  people  ;  that  a  Judge's  business  was  jus  dicere,  non 

fiKtft;  that  he  ought  to  give  the  law  mechanically  by  rule  and 

square;   that  no  Judge  ought  to  consider  the  reason  of  state  or 

public  inconveniency ;   that  that  was  the  business  of  the  Council, 

and  he  would  not  bear  to  see  it  exercised  by  the  King's  Bench; 

that  discretion   was   dangerous ;    no   trusting   to   the    multiform, 

clashing,  inconsistent  opinions  of  Westminster  Hall ;  that  it  became 

absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  Bill,  if  they  did  not  mean  to  leave 

every  Englishman's  birthright  to  the  discretion  of  a  Judge, 

Mr  Beckford',  and  Mr  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Legge] 
spoke  very  shortly,  and  said  the  Judges  must  themselves  wish  to 
have  no  discretion,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  to  the  army  or 
navy  from  it. 

Mr  George  Grenville  closed  the  debate  by  reading  the  4th 
Resolution  of  the  Lords  and  their  address  to  the  Queen,  drawn 
by  Lord  Somers  in  1704*,  and  asked  what  that  great  Lawyer, 
Statesman  and  Freeman  would  have  thought,  if  the  words  *•  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  "  had  been  added  to  that  Resolution. 

On  putting  the  question  for  commitment  the  ayes  were  very 
loud  and  almost  universal ;  the  noes  only  6  or  8,     So  no  division. 

"  We  at  last  heard  a  debate  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,"  writes 
Alexander  Carlyle  of  himself  and  the  historian  Robertson,  "  which 
Pitt  had  new  modelled  in  order  to  throw  a  slur  on  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  had  taken  some  liberties,  it  was  alleged,  with  that  law,  which 

'  June*  Oswald  (1715-69),  MP.  Tor  Kirkcaldy  Burghs;  a  Commissioner  foi  Trade. 

*  Charles  Vorke,  one  of  the  few  who  opposed  the  Bill  in  the  Commons ;  for  notes  of 
liii  speech  see  H.  533,  IT.  58  sqq.  and  below,  p.  43. 

*  William  Beckford  (1709-70),  Jamaica,  merchant,  and  great  admirer  and  supporter  of 
Pitt;  aldemian  and  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London.  Lord  Mayor,  1761  and  1769. 

*  "Thai  every  Englishman,  who  is  imprisoned  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  has  an 
DodODbted  right... to... obtain  a  writ  of  Hateai  Corpus  in  order  to  procure  his  liberty  by 
dneoonne."    lardl/oumais,  February  17th,  March  ijlh,  1704-5. 
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made  him  unpopular.. ..The  Attorney  General... rose  and  spoke 
with  clearness,  argument  and  eloquence.  He  was  ably  answered 
by  Mr  Yorke.  Solicitor-General.. ..At  length  Mr  Pitt  rose,  and  with 
that  commanding  eloquence  in  which  he  excelled,  he  spoke  for 
half  an  hour,  with  an  overpowering  force  of  persuasion  more  than 
the  clear  conviction  of  argument.. ..With  all  our  admiration  of 
Pitt's  eloquence,  which  was  surely  of  the  highest  order,  Robertson 
and  I  felt  the  same  sentiment,  which  was  the  desire  to  resist  a 
tyrant  who,  like  a  domineering  schoolmaster,  kept  his  boys  in  order 
by  raising  their  fears,  without  wasting  argument  upon  them'." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  what  the  attitude  of  Lord  Hardwicke 
would  be.  He.had  previously  warned  Pitt  that  the  measure  would 
be  opposed  by  him  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  when  the  BUI 
reached  the  Lords  on  May  9,  1758,  he  took  the  lead  in  moving  its 
immediate  rejection,  and  in  vindicating  the  action  of  the  judges, 
whose  loyalty  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  national  liberties  had 
been  aspersed.  He  began  with  some  sarcastic  references  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  orators  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  dictate  on 
points  of  legal  procedure,  and  concluded  by  referring  the  matter 
back  to  the  twelve  judges,  the  proper  authorities  to  consult  on  such 
questions,  to  whom  he  put  three  questions  for  their  opinions. 

"[Endorsed  by  Lord  Hardwicke^  ist  Paper.  Notes  of  first  speech 
May  i^lh,  1758,  witk  some  notes  in  the  margin  for  the  last 
speech  June  2nd  (H.  530,  f  37). 

"Were  I  to  judge  of  this  Bill  by  the  title,  that  is  given  to  it, 
nothing  can  bear  a  more  respectable  or  engaging  name. 

"  Were  I  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  it  from  the  length  of  time 
it  has  been  preparing  in  another  place— _/&ar  montlis — 1  should 
expect  nothing  from  it  but  perfection. 

"  If  I  could  suffer  myself  to  estimate  it  by  the  great  esteem  and 
respect  I  have  for  some  of  the  persons,  who  have  stood  forth  as 
patrons  of  this  Bill,  it  would  create  in  me  the  strongest  impressions 
in  its  favour. 

"But  I  cannot,  I  ought  not,  to  suffer  myself  to  judge  of  this 
Bill  by  any  such  rules. 

"  These  are  at  best  but  prejudices. 

"The  title  may  be  a  misnomer  and  tend  only  to  mislead  us 
^confound  the  course  of  law  and  entangle  liberty,  instead  of 
protecting  it 

'  AuUiiegrafky,  336. 
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"  Length  of  time  sometimes  produces  darkness  instead  of  light. 

"  And  respect  of  persons  ought  never  to  enter  into  legislative  or 
judicial  considerations. 

"  This  Bill  must  be  judged  of  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

"  Necessary  in  the  first  place  to  direct  one's  thoughts  to  the 
principle,  or  ground,  on  which  it  was  originally  conceived  and 
proposed,  the  utility  and  rightness  of  the  provisions  contained 
in  it. 

**  The  principle  has  changed  its  shape  in  the  progress  of  it 

"  First  was — that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  3 1  Charles  1 1,  had 
comprehended  and  provided  for  all  the  cases  of  confinement  or 
restraint  of  liberty,  public  or  private. 

"But  that  the  judges  had  unwarrantably  narrowed  it  by 
construction. 

"This  was  soon  deserted,  as  it  must  be  by  everybody  who 
could  but  read  the  black  letter,  in  which  the  statute  is  printed ; 
and  the  Commons  have  now  sent  up,  not  a  declaratory,  but  a  new 
enacting  Bill. 

"The  next  ground  was,  that  it  is  true  the  statute,  31  Charles  II, 
did  not  extend  to  all  cases,  but  only  to  cases  of  commitment  and 
imprisonment  for  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matters,  and  there 
were  still  remaining  many  cases  of  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  at  the 
Common  Law,  not  within  that  Act;  but  that  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  could  not  legally  grant  such  Habeas  Corpus 
at  their  chambers  in  vacation  time,  except  in  cases  within  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  here  was  a  defect  in  the  law  that  required 
a  remedy. 

"  Another  ground  taken  up  was  that,  by  the  Common  Law, 
abstracted  from  the  statute  of  Charles  il,  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
ought  to  be  granted  0/  course  to  any  person,  who  was  imprisoned 
or  restrained  of  his  liberty,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  merely  for 
praying  it,  without  laying  before  the  Court  any  probable  cause  to 
show  that  it  was  a  wrongful  restraint. 

"That  the  King's  Courts  and  judges  had  practised  otherwise, 
and  this  was  a  great  abuse  and  breach  of  the  law,  in  violation  of 
the  subject's  liberty. 

"  Both  these  grounds,  or  pretences,  I  would  rather  choose  to  call 
them,  appeared  strange  and  unaccountable  to  me.  1  had  taken 
some  pains  in  studying  the  law  books,  had  been  a  diligent 
attender  to  what  had  passed  in  Westminster  Hall  for  45  years, 
observed   and  collected  the  decisions  of  the  judges,   served   the 
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Crown  in  offices  which  had  the  most  to  do  with  proceedings  on 
writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  had  the  honour  to  preside  successively  in 
the  two  great  Courts  which  have  the  principal  jurisdiction  of  writs 
of  Habeas  Corpus  for  23  years,  and  never  found  any  such  doctrine 
in  the  precedents  of  the  Courts  or  proceedings  of  the  judges. 
Notwithstanding  some  loose  sayings  in  one  or  two  books,  I  had 
never  heard  it  doubted  in  practice,  that  a  Habeas  Corpus  at 
Common  Law,  not  within  the  statute  of  Charles  the  2nd,  could 
not  [/>.  could]  be  granted  by  a  single  judge  of  the  King's  Bench 
in  vacation  time  returnable  before  himself  at  his  chambers. 

"  Had  frequently  done  it  myself  in  vacation  time,  and  in  so 
doing  had  followed  the  example  of  my  Lord  Ch.  Justice  Holt, 
the  best  and  ablest  of  my  predecessors — a  long  course  of 
precedents. 

"  Further,  I  never  met  with  a  position  in  the  law-books,  nor 
heard  of  an  opinion  or  precedent  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  a 
Habeas  Corpus  at  Common  Law  was  a  writ  of  course  to  be  granted 
for  asking,  without  a  probable  cause  shown. 

"A  writ  of  right  it  is,  and  God  forbid  that  it  should  not  [be]. 
But  it  is  like  many  other  writs  of  right.  In  the  first  instance 
the  party  lays  a  case,  a  reasonable  ground  before  the  Court,  to 
show  the  probability  of  his  right.  And  where  is  the  hardship  of 
this?  'Tis  only  to  represent  his  own  case  by  the  oath  of  himself 
or  of  a  friend.  The  meaning  of  a  writ  of  right  is  that  it  is  a  writ 
ex  debito  justitiae;  but  then  the  party  must  show  the  Court  that 
there  is  some  probable  ground  of  justice  in  his  case. 

"  I  will  not  at  present  give  any  positive  opinion ;  I  choose  to 
avoid  it.  I  reserve  that  till  I  have  received  a  fuller  and  better 
information.  I  am  only  stating  the  practice  followed  by  myself 
and  such  of  my  predecessors  as,  I  hope,  were  never  charged  with 
want  of  zeal  for  liberty. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  be  forgiven  if  at  first  I  was 
surprized  at  these  new  lights. 

"  I  will  go  one  step  further,  still  giving  no  positive  opinion. 
I  could  not  help  considering  what  good  has  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
of  Charles  M,  that  favourite  law,  done  to  the  subject,  if  the  last 
position  is  true. 

"That  law  so  much  contended  and  struggled  for,  brought  in 
two  or  three  times,  pushed  by  the  ablest  and  most  zealous 
advocates  for  liberty  of  those  days — if  it  is  really  true  that  at 
Common  Law,  a  Habeas  Corpus  was  a  writ  of  course,  which  the 
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judges  by  their  office  and  oath  were  bound  to  grant  merely  for 
praying  it,  this  Favourite  law,  I  say,  instead  of  enlai^ing,  has 
narrowed  and  restrained  the  remedy  of  the  subject  for  his  liberty. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  excepts  all  cases  of  commitments  for 
treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially  expressed  in  the  warrant 
of  commitment,  which  certainly  were  within  the  general  rule  of  the 
Common  Law,  as  the  patrons  of  this  Bill  lay  it  down. 

"  In  the  next  place,  in  all  other  criminal  cases  it  obliges  the 
parties  to  produce  to  the  Court  or  the  judges  a  copy  of  the 
commitment  or  an  affidavit  that  such  copy  has  not  been  delivered 
on  demand. 

"That  is  a  probable  cause,  for  the  commitment  is  produced 
to  show  whether  the  party  may,  in  the  event,  be  entitled  to  relief. 

"  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  the  penalties  and  other  provisions 
made  by  that  statute  are  an  additional  benefit  to  the  subject,  and 
so  they  are ;  but  if  the  act  has  so  far  limited  and  narrowed  the 
foundation  of  the  subject's  relief  in  limine,  it  will  be  found  that, 
according  to  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  the  other  provisions  are  much 
too  dearly  purchased. 

"  That  act,  therefore,  instead  of  being  entitled  an  act  for  the 
better  sicuring  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  it  now  is,  ought,  according 
to  these  new  notions,  to  have  been  entitled,  an  act  for  abridging 
the  subject's  remedy  for  his  liberty. 

"  However,  (for  I  will  still  give  no  opinion)  those  great  men, 
Mr  Serjeant  Maynard',  Sir  William  Jones',  Sir  George  Treby', 
might  all  grope  in  the  dark  and  mistake  their  way ;  'lis  possible ; 
and  the  discovery  might  be  reserved  for  their  more  enlightened 
successors,  who  framed  this  Bill. 

"  But  in  this  general  view  a  further  observation  struck  me,  and 
it  struck  me  very  strongly.  How  came  justice  in  criminal  causes 
ever  to  have  been  administered  in  the  circuits  before  the  Habeas 
Corptts  Act  of  Charles  2nd  ?  According  to  this  new  discovery, 
a  prisoner  in  gaol  for  any  capital  crime  might  have  applied  for 
a  Habeas  Corpus  before  the  Assizes,  have  obtained  it  for  asking 
without  showing  any  ground  and  afterwards  have  h>een  remanded. 

'  Sir  John  Mayniui]  (1601-90),  the  bioous  lawyer  and  judj^  ;  he  drew  up  Strafford'i 
impeachmenl ;  serjouit  at  Ltw,  1654,  bui  opposed  to  Ciomwell's  government ;  knighied 
U  [he  RntomtioD. 

•  SirW.  Jones  (i6ji-8i),  Atlomej- General,  167s. 

»  Sir  Geo^e  Treby  {c.  1644-1700).  Recorder  of  London,  1680,  but  dismissed  by  the 
KiDCl  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops.  Recorder  again  at  the  Revolution  and  Attorney- 
GcDCral,  i6Sg ;  Chief  Jostice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  i6qi. 
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Thus  he  might  have  infallibly  avoided  his  trial,  and  have  done  it 
toties  quoties;  for  their  rule  admits  of  no  limitation,  no  discretion 
in  the  judges  to  refuse  it  by  reason  of  the  party's  having  brought  a 
former  Habeas  Corpus  and  been  remanded  before. 

"  Another  great  difficulty  occurred.  At  the  Common  Law  this 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ought  of  right  to  issue  out  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  any  of  the  King's  dominions,  parcel  of  his  Crown 
of  England.  I  have  authorities  for  it  and  will  mention  one.  To 
Calais,  when  a  domain  of  this  Crown,  Cro[ke]  Jac:  543 ;  Richard 
Bourn's  case.  It  is  declared  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ad  subjiciendum  hath  been  awarded  out 
of  that  Court  to  Calais.  It  ran  into  the  Islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  It  does  so  now.  Hale,  C.  J.,  in  his  History  of  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  '  This  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  lies  into 
the  Islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  for  our  imprisoned  there.' 
And  there  are  cases  in  the  taw  books  where  it  has  been  actually 
granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     1,  Sid[erfin]  386. 

"I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  poor  understanding  how  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  ages,  could 
be  so  loo.se  and  vague,  as  that  a  person  imprisoned  or  restrained  of 
his  liberty  in  Jersey  or  Guernsey  for  a  cause  ever  so  just,  whether 
criminal,  civil  or  domestic,  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  West- 
minster Hall,  obtain  a  Habeas  Corpus  for  no  reason  but  merely  for 
praying  it  and  oblige  his  gaoler,  his  creditor,  his  father  or  his 
guardian,  or  a  wife  her  husband,  to  be  at  the  expense  and  vexation 
of  bringing  them  over  to  England,  perhaps  in  order  to  be  rescued 
by  the  way.  and  this  (o/ies  quoties. 

"  It  appeared  to  me,  at  first  sight,  still  more  extraordinary  that 
the  very  same  objection  lies  against  the  Bill  now  before  you. 

"The  framers  of  this  Bill  seem  not  to  have  attended  to  it  that 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  King  Charles  2nd  does,  by  express 
words,  extend  to  the  Islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

"Sect.  II.  'And  be  it  declared  and  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid  that  a  Habeas  Corpus  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  Act  may  be  directed  and  run  into  any  county 
palatine,  the  cinque  ports  or  other  privileged  places  within  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  Dominion  of  Wales  or  Town  of  Berwick 
upon  Tweed  and  t/ie  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey'  Thus  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  are  put  upon  the  very  same  foot  with  counties 
palatine,  the  cinque  ports  and  privileged  places  in  England, 

"  What  does  the  present  Bill  do  P     I  desire  your  Lordships  will 
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attend  to  it.  It  expressly  extends  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
the  awarding  of  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  all  cases  where  any 
person  (not  committed  for  criminal  matter)  shall  be  confined  or 
restrained  of  his  or  her  liberty  under  any  colour  or  pretence  what- 
soever; and  the  Court  is  obliged  to  grant  the  writ  upon  an  affidavit 
only  that  the  party  is  actually  confined  or  restrained,  without  any 
other  cause  shown. 

"Therefore,  by  this  Bill,  every  man  that  is  prosecuted  for  the 
King's  service  in  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  every  wife,  son,  daughter  or 
ward,  every  person  who  wants  to  get  possession  of  a  lunatic,  may 
come  to  Westminster  Hall,  at  any  time,  and  oblige  them  to  be 
brought  over  from  those  Islands,  without  showing  any  cause  at  all. 

"  I  will  still  adhere  to  the  rule  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself 
at  present,  not  to  give  any  particular  positive  opinion.  But  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  one  general  observation  more,  which  strikes  me 
very  strongly  and  is,  I  think,  of  vast  importance. 

"  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  3 1  Charles  1 1 ,  is  not  to  this  day  a  law 
in  Ireland.  It  has  been  often  attempted  and  has  as  often,  in  the 
best  of  times,  been  rejected  on  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
which  made  it  not  safe  for  the  King's  Protestant  subjects  there. 

"  I  have  in  my  hand  no  less  than  five  instances  of  rejecting  it  in 
Council,  held  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  the  3rd  and  Queen 
Anne.     There  have  been  more. 

"Now,  what  did  all  this  struggle  signify  if,  by  the  Common 
I-aw  of  England,  every  person  was  entitled  to  his  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  of  course  upon  demand,  without  showing  any  probable 
cause?  For,  if  it  was  the  Common  Law  of  England,  it  must  be 
also  the  Common  Law  of  Ireland,  and  must  have  been  so  ever 
since  the  reign  of  King  Henry  2nd  ;  for  in  the  reign  of  that  great 
Prince,  about  the  year  1171,  the  Common  Law  of  England  was 
given  to  Ireland  (Poynings'  Act,  in  Henry  VII's  time,  gave  them 
the  English  statutes  up  to  that  time);  and  consequently,  they  might 
at  any  time  have  applied  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Dublin 
or  a  judge  of  that  Court,  and  the  judges  must  by  their  oaths  and 
office,  have  granted  the  Habeas  Corpus,  without  asking  why. 

"  I  have  chose  at  present  to  apply  myself  only  to  the  general 
principles  of  this  Bill,  and  to  avoid  entering  into  the  particular 
frame  and  parts  of  it,  as  they  will  affect  the  Crown,  the  subjects, 
the  peace,  the  good  order  of  England.  I  beg  leave  to  reserve  myself 
as  to  those  points  till  I  shall  have  received  more  lights  from  the 
method  I  shall  humbly  propose  to  your  Lordships  to  proceed  in. 
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"You  will  always  take  care  of  the  important  point  of  personal 
liberty.  It  has  been  the  great  object  of  the  legislature.  It  has 
been  the  great  object  of  the  attention  of  the  Courts  in  Westminster 
Hall,  ever  since  I  have  known  them. 

"  But  under  a  false,  delusive  notion  of  fortifying  liberty,  you 
will  have  a  care  how  you  destroy  all  authority,  both  public  and 
private,  enervate  the  laws,  and  by  new  inventions  enacted  by  the 
legislature,  chalk  out  methods  to  elude  the  laws,  to  make  them 
instruments  of  vexation  and  oppression  against  those  who  are  best 
entitled  to  be  protected  by  them.  This  will  be  to  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  liberty.  The  law  is  at  the  same  time  the  standard 
and  the  guardian  of  our  liberty.  It  both  circumscribes  and  defends 
it.  Law  without  liberty  is  tyranny.  Liberty  without  law  is  anarchy 
and  confusion. 

"  In  revolving  this  subject  formerly  as  well  as  now  in  my  own 
mind,  I  have  never  thought  (I  speak  it  subject  to  better  information) 
that  there  was  more  than  one  defect  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  as  it  stands  at  present.  And  that  is  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  and  speedy  remedy  for  the  judges  to  compel  returns 
to  such  writs  in  vacation  time.  No  process  of  contempt  can  issue 
till  the  Term  comes.  In  this  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  itself  is  de- 
fective. 

"  But  this  defect,  so  material  and  so  obvious,  this  boasted  Bill 
has  not  cured,  nor  even  attempted  to  cure  it. 

"  At  present  [will]  not  enter  further  into  the  merits  of  this  Bill. 
Reserve  that  to  myself  when  the  argument  shall  be  entered  into 
more  at  large. 

"  It  is  also  a  Bill  for  alteration  of  the  iaw — particularly  mixed 
with  and  relating  to  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  great  Courts 
at  Westminster. 

"  Scarce  an  instance  of  passing  such  a  Bill  without  asking  the 
opinions  of  the  judges,  not  whether  it  is  fit  upon  political  reasons 
to  pass  such  a  Bill — that  is  a  legislative  consideration — but  to 
inform  your  Lordships  in  law.  Peculiar  privilege  and  advantage 
of  this  House  that  the  twelve  judges  attend  here  by  the  King's 
writ 

"  Have  more  than  once  known  Bills,  sent  up  from  the  other 
House,  which  have  appeared  very  plausible  there,  have  been  found, 
upon  the  better  lights  produced  by  this  House,  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  improper  and  inexecutable,  even  to  the  conviction  of  the 
original  framers  of  them. 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  the  law  wants  amending  or 
not,  without  knowing  authentically  how  it  stands  at  present ;  im- 
possible to  judge  whether  the  proposed  alteration  is  proper  without 
being  informed  what  will  be  the  legal  construction  of  the  Bill,  and 
how  it  will  operate  in  practice. 

"Beg  leave  to  propose  to  the  learned  judges  questions  under 
three  heads.  State  them.  [i.  Whether  in  cases  not  within  the 
Act  3 1  Charles  2nd,  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  by 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  ought  to  issue  of  course,  or  upon  probable 
cause  verified  by  affidavit?  z.  Whether  in  cases  not  within  the 
said  Act  such  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  by  the  law  as  it  now. stands, 
may  issue  in  the  vacation  by  Fiat  from  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  returnable  before  himself.'  3.  What  effect  will  the 
several  provisions  proposed  by  this  Bill,  as  to  the  awarding,  re- 
turning and  proceeding  upon  returns  to  such  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
have  in  practice,  and  how  will  the  same  operate  to  the  benefit  or 
prejudice  of  the  subject'  ?] 

"  The  two  first  questions  relate  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
and  are  necessary  to  be  asked — specific  and  want  no  explana- 
tion. 

**  The  third  and  last  is  proposed  in  order  to  have  it  clearly  laid 
before  your  Lordships  what  will  be  the  legal  effect  and  operation 
of  the  material  provisions  of  the  present  Bill,  if  passed  into  a  law. 
Necessary  to  be  known  as  a  foundation  to  judge  whether  it  is 
expedient  to  pass  it."  (N.B.  This  question  was  afterwards  waived 
upon  a  difficulty  started  by  the  judges*.) 

"  1  propose  it  thus  generally  as  carrying  with  it  the  greatest 
fairness  and  candour.  But  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  open 
and  exemplify  to  your  Lordships  some  of  the  chief  heads  which 
I  desire  to  be  informed  of  under  this  question...." 

[These  observations,  as  the  Bill  was  rejected  and  as  the  judges 
avoided  replying  to  this  question,  are  now  omitted.] 

"  Propose  that  the  judges  deliver  their  opinions  seriatim  with 
their  reasons. 

"  Could  wish  that  they  would  take  a  little  time,  but  hope  not 
longer  than  Thursday. 

"  As  to  myself— have  a  great  deal  more  matter  on  the  subject 

'  H.  jjo,  f.  49 :  Part.  Hht.  xv.  90J. 

•  For  3D  opinion  in  reply  to  this  question,  probalily  by  one  of  the  judges,  who  b^n» 
by  iUtiDg  hii  difliculiy  in  answering  it  on  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  being  of  so 
■*  mixed  "  a  character,  see  H.  j  jo,  f.  91. 
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of  this  Bill,  but  that  would  lead  me  to  give  an  opinion  on  particular 
points. 

"  Beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House  afterwards,  etc. 

"  Many  other  branches  of  your  civil  liberty  besides  personal 
liberty. 

"  Personal  liberty  essential  to  them  all,  because  without  it,  the 
others  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

"  But  take  care  to  secure  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  other[s].,.." — 

Lord  Hardwicke  was  answered  on  behalf  of  Pitt's  faction  by 
Lord  Temple,  who  echoed  Pitt's  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of 
liberty,  warned  the  House  not  to  be  influenced  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  Lord  Mansfield,  two  law  Lords,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
submitting  any  questions  to  the  judges  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  House.  He  declared  them  interested  parties  and  protested, 
in  a  phrase  borrowed  from  Pitt,  that  he  would  no  more  take  his 
law  from  them  than  his  religion  from  the  bishops'. — 

"  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  in  his  answer,  which  was  above  an 
hour  long,  expressed  his  great  astonishment  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  oppose  the  hearing  of  the  judges,  which  had  always  been 
granted  and,  he  believed,  had  never  before  been  opposed ;  but  it 
implied  great  diffidence  of  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  when  the  patrons 
of  it  were  averse  to  have  any  further  light  given  to  the  House  on 
the  subject.. ..That  he  was  persuaded  that  his  Lordship  could  not 
mean,  and  did  not  feel  the  force  of,  the  reflection  which  he  had 
thrown  out  on  the  judges,  since  such  reflections  were  as  improper 
as  they  were  undeserved,  no  body  of  men  since  the  Revolution 
being  less  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  corruption  or  any  false  bias 
than  they.  That  the  consequence  of  lessening  the  credit  of  the 
law  and  the  character  and  reputation  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  it,  was  highly  dangerous ;  since,  whatever  might  be 
the  abilities  of  a  minister  of  state,  the  public  safety  did  not  depend 
upon  them  but  upon  the  due  regard  paid  to,  as  well  as  the  just 
administration  of,  the  civil  authority'." — 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  out  the  resolutions  from  the  Lords 
Journah  cited  by  Lord  Temple  in  support  of  his  ai^ument,  and 
showed  that  they  had  no  application  to  the  point  at  issue,  such 
resolutions,  moreover,  being  at  best  mere  ordinances  of  one  House 

'  Below,  p.  49. 

*  T.  Birch '^  account  from  ihc  Hardwicke  papers,  printed  Pari.  Hitt.  iv.  898 ;  txA 
Wftlpolc,  Ciorgt  n,  iii.  116. 
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of  Parliament,  which  were  never  embodied  in  any  Act  and  had  no 
legal  weight'.     He  continued: — 

"  Let  us  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  Leave  the  legislative  power 
where  it  is;  the  executive  power  where  it  is;  the  power  of  be- 
ginning Bills  of  supply  where  it  is,  and  the  power  of  judicature 
where  it  is. 

"  This  is  [the]  only  way  to  preserve  this  limited  Monarchy 
upon  which  the  Constitution,  this  happily  mixed  government, 
stands. 

"  Never  flattered  the  Crown  with  opinions  in  point  of  law ;  won't 
now  flatter  the  people.  Tends  to  the  destruction  of  both.  Much 
less  do  this  at  the  expense  of 

"  I.  Enervating  the  law — opening  ways  of  eluding  and  de- 
feating the  execution  of  it,  the  most  sure  way  of  subverting  the 
law.  President  Montesquieu,  Essai  des  Lois,  Livre  26,  chap.  20. 
*  No  man  can  be  in  a  state  of  liberty  who  is  not  governed  by  law. 
We  are  then  free  because  we  live  under  laws.' 

"  2.     Not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  censuring  and  condemning 
the  Courts  of  justice  and  all  the  judges  for  130  years  past,  as  if 
they  had  been  in  a  general  conspiracy  against  liberty. 
"  Call  to  your  minds  who  they  have  been ! 

"  3,  Not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  taking  away  from  the  King's 
judges  the  power  of  judging  according  to  law. 

"  This  Bill  transfers  that  power  from  the  judges  to  the  party  or 
the  person  making  the  affidavit. 
"  Obj:  Discretion'. 

'^Ans:  Abuse  of  the  word.  'Tis  the  power  which  all  judges 
must  have,  a  power  of  discerning,  exercising  their  judgment  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  law  upon  their  oaths. 

"  On  this  point  how  vain  is  what  is  cpntended  for ! 
"  'Tis  admitted  they  must  have  that  power  in  the  material  part, 
dischai^ing,  bailing  or  remanding. 

"  If  you  can't  trust  them  with  this  other,  in  vain  have  you  made 
them  for  life*. 

"4.  Criminal  cases  not  within  this  Bill,  No  jealousy  ever  lay 
against  the  judges  in  cases  between  party  and  party.  The  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  one  distinguishing  honour  of  this 
country. 

>  H,  sjo,  (-  43- 

*  Sw  Pitt's  ipeech  above,  p,  j. 

*  In  the  margin  ue  heie  repeated  the  various  inconveniences  arising  from  the  Act. 
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"  The  Statute  31  Charles  II  drew  the  line  properly;  provided  fc 
the  cases  where  the  temptations  to  err  might  lie, — criminal  prost 
cutions  of  the  Crown  ;  left  private  cases  to  the  old  rule. 

"  They  proceeded  like  wise  men. 

"  5.  Nothing  could  possibly  depreciate  and  dissolve  it,  the  civ 
authority  in  this  country,  so  much  as  this. 

"  'Tis  not  to  sound  high  the  power  of  a  particular  office  of  stat 
that  will  support  the  civil  authority. 

"  That  consists  chiefly  in  the  law  and  in  the  administration  c 
justice.  The  King  speaks  with  the  greatest  force  and  energy  b 
his  Seals  and  by  his  judges, 

"6,  If  any  Lord  should  not  lay  so  much  weight  on  the  objef 
tions  of  inconvenience  and  mischief,  consider  what  is  the  good  - 
it  ?  Show  the  inutility,  inefficiency,  and  I  had  almost  said,  futili' 
of  this  Bill.  It  concludes  in  no  obligation,  no  efllectual  object  f 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  I  do  this  by  comparing  this  Bill  wv 
the  Act  31  Charles  II,  There  a  clear  precise  object;  conclude 
in  a  certain  obligation  of  all  the  judges. 

"  1.  The  object — to  secure  the  subject  against  oppression  fron 
the  Crown, 

"  Draws  the  line  properly,  describes  principles. 

"Takes  in  all  cases  capital  and  of  misdemeanour. 

"  Makes  distinct  provisions  in  each ;  state  them. 

"  2.  In  each  concludes  with  an  obligation  on  the  judges  to  bai 
or  discharge  the  party. 

"  This  Bill  concludes  only  with  requiring  them  to  discharge  o 
bail  or  remand  the  party. 

"  That  is  all  the  power  they  have  now,  and  is  all  that  the  moa 
partial  or  corrupt  judge  can  wish  for. 

"  Here  is  no  final  ettd— no  obligation  for  the  relief  of  the  subjecl 
One  of  the  learned  judges  said  very  justly — 'A  judge  who  wouli 
refuse  a  Habeas  Corpus  in  a  case  where  he  ought  to  grant  it,  woul 
equally  refuse  to  discharge  or  bail  the  party  in  a  case  where  li 
ought  to  bail  or  discharge  him.' 

"  What  then  does  all  this  signify .' 

"At  the  expense  of  vast  inconvenience  in  a  multitude  of  cast 
only  may  establish  injustice  in  some  others  with  more  ceremoi 
and  circumstance. 

"  It  will  be  magito  opere  nihil  agerc. 

"  7.  This  Bill  so  framed  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  amend 
in  the  Committee. 
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"  Many  reasons  against  attempting  it ;  but  the  impossibility 
sufficient*." 

Lord  Granville's  speech  which  followed  "  seemed  designed  more 
for  the  diversion  of  the  House  than  for  delivering  his  own  opinion, 
much  less  for  enforcing  it."  His  chief  topic  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
was  "  its  popularity,"  and  that  "  the  House  had  better  pass  the  Bill 
at  first  than  at  last."  Finding,  however,  the  Bill  to  be  unpopular 
at  St  James's,  he  attended  the  debate  no  more'.  Lord  Mansfield 
spoke  strongly  against  it,  and  after  further  debate  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  refer  Lord  Hardwicke's  three  questions,  with 
the  addition  of  some  others  now  proposed  by  Lord  Temple,  to 
the  juc^es,  as  the  most  proper  persons  to  consider  and  deal  with 
such  matters. 

The  judges  returned  their  answers  on  May  25,  26,  and  30'. 
While  varying  in  their  replies  to  some  of  the  problems  put  before 
them  by  Lord  Temple',  and  desiring  not  to  respond  to  Ix>rd  Hard- 
wicke's third  question  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  Bill,  they  were 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  by  law  in  cases  outside  the  statute  of 
31  Charles  H  the  writ  ought  not  to  issue  of  course,  but  only  upon 
probable  cause  verified  by  affidavit,  and  moreover,  that  none  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  extended  to  cases  of  impressment.  On 
June  2,  accordingly,  the  Bill,  after  further  speeches  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicltc  and  Lord  Mansfield,  was  rejected  without  even  a  division  *. 

*  [Eighth  headins  erased.]  Admonition  about  (oiling  upon  panicular  professioni  of 
Bn;  bu  alvajfs  hurl  those  who  have  practised  it.  Political  TestameDI.  [There  are 
"^t  pencil  notes  of  Lord  Temple's  speech,  and  anothei  Paper  if.  77)  contains  various 
ol^caiaDs  made  by  Lord  Hardwicke  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  but  which  do  not  seem  to 
lax  been  ccnnmunicated  to  the  Lords.] 

'  Walpole,  Gtorgc  II,  iii.  116.  Lord  Lytlellon  writes  to  H.  Ma;  10,  I7SS  on 
('"DTillt'i  strange  conduct  in  joining  with  Pitt  and  Temple  in  the  attack  on  Westminster 
^■n,  bnl  "his  imagination  has  always  been  too  strong  for  his  judgment."  H.  147, 
L191. 

'Cr  Watpole'SDonsenMJijwr^  //,  iii.  117).  "Lord  Hardwicke,  who  the  last  year 
■ndiiluTe  dctaioed  Admirals  under  sailing  orders  of  the  atmosl  consequence,  aflectcd 
to  Mc  dinger  in  this  delay,  in  which  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  thcie  could  be  no  danger 
^  in  not  giving  it  sufBcient  deliberation;  and  was  uigent  that  Ihe  judges  should  have  but 
fc^yitocomiider  the  point;  so  little  decency  did  that  man  observe  in  pursuing  the 
ilKtuct  of  his  passions.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  House,  with  all  its 
copkijuice,  declined  acquiescence  and  allowed  the  judges  above  a  fortnight,  tt  was 
"Itipected  that  Lord  Hardwicke  would  have  taken  up  the  point  so  strongly  as  Lord 
HudeU,  whom  he  did  not  love,  was  aimed  at  by  the  Bill ;  but  Charles  Votke,  his 
*>^  obo  resented  that  Pratt  was  preferred  to  him  for  Atlomey-General,  had  declared 
■pian  the  Bill,  even  without  consulting  his  Father."  (Also  Letltrs,  iv.  138-9.)  Lord  H. 
I»d  deprecated  delay,  fearing  it  would  be  the  occasion  of  political  intrigues  among  the 
JBitpa.    Below,  pp.  4^51. 

'  For  these  see  H.  530,  ff.  49,  75 ;  Pari.  Hist.  xv.  90J. 

'  CC  Walpole,  Gtorgt  //,  iiL  itj.   It  "wasiejected  in  compliment  to  Lord  Manslield 

V.  Ill,  2 
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"  All  the  judges,  the  Lord  Keeper  [Henley],  the  Chief  Justice 
[Mansfield]  and  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,"  writes  Mrs  Montague, 
"  gave  their  opinions  against  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill.  Lord  Temple, 
much  in  wrath,  insulted  the  judges  in  some  of  his  questions ;  Lord 
Lyttelton  warmly  and  sharply  reproved  him,  upon  which  words 
rose  so  high,  the  House  of  Lords  interposed.  The  last  day  of  this 
Bill,  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Hardwicke  spoke  so  fully  to  the 
matter,  even  the  Tory  Lords,  and  those  most  violent  in  their  wishes 
for  it,  declared  they  were  convinced  the  new  Bill  was  dangerous  to 
liberty  in  many  respects,  in  many  absurd' ;  so  that,  had  there  been 
a  division,  there  would  not  have  been  four  votes  for  it,  but  Mr  Pitt's 
party  discreetly  avoided  a  division.  This  affair  has  not  set  the 
legislative  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  very  high  light, 
but  the  great  Mr  Beckford,..did,on  the  motion  for  a  vote  of  credit, 
stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  say  he  would  not  oppose 
that  measure,  as  he  had  an  opinion  of  the  two  commoners  in  the 
administration,  but  in  the  Peers  that  composed  it,  he  had  no  confi- 
dence, and  ran  on  in  foul  abuse  of  them,  and  then  ended  with  a  severe 
censure  on  the  House  of  Lords  in  general.  Lord  Royston  answered 
him  that  this  was  unparliamentary  where  personal,  and  indecent  in 
regard  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  general ;  to  which  Mr  Pitt  answered 
with  great  heat  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  such  language  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  to  be  a  Peer;  he  set  forth  the  great  importance 
and  dignity  of  Mr  Beckford  personally,  and  above  all  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  an  Alderman,  concluding  it  was  a  title  he  should  be 
more  proud  of  than  that  of  a  Peer.  This  speech  has  enraged  the 
Lords,  offended  the  Commons,  and  the  City  ungratefully  say,  it  was 
too  gross*." 

After  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  Lord  Hardwicke  moved  that  the 
judges  should  prepare  a  new  measure  which,  while  leaving  their 
discretion   undisturbed,  extended  the  power  of  granting  writs  of 

...anti  10  graiify  ihe  |>rivate  pique  and  public  authority  of  the  family  of  Yoike,  the  bead 
of  which  always  coti-^iilered  what  was  [hu  law,  never  on  what  giounds  a  law  had  be«o 
madt'."  His  statement  that  the  judges  "  con  trail  icicil  one  anoihei  and  no  Iwo  of  Ifaein 
bul  dilTciLiI  on  some  paiticutar  case"  is  absi>lulely  f&lse ;  H)  is  the  assertion  ihml 
Sir  M.  Foster,  one  of  the  judges,  "was  zealous  for  the  Bill  and  published  a  Uip 
pani[ihlet  in  support  of  it."  He  was  in  favour  of  the  measure  drawn  up  by  the  judges. 
Sec  below  and  D«.ison.  /.ifi  .</ Sir  M.  Ft'iHr.  J?  s<|q. 

'  The  Duke  of  Devonahire  also,  who  had  at  first  iipproveii  of  (he  ilill,  became,  on 
fuller  infoinialiun,  a  strong  opponent  of  it.     \VBl[)o1e.  Gcor>;t  II,  m.  1 14, 

'  Mrs  Monl.ijjUf's^Vm/oWrwr.' (1813),  iv.  yy ;  cf.  Klliot  to  G.  (i.enville  (CnwtdlL 
Paftrs.  i,  34(11,  "oihers,  still  more  profane,  ridicule  Haltai  Corpus  and  still  persist  in  th( 
old  opinion  that  an  Aldetman  of  London  is  inferior  to  a  I'eer  of  England." 
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H^eas  Corpus  in  vacation,  which  apparently  belonged  only  to  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench — a  defect  in  the  law  to  which  he  had 
himseif  called  the  attention  of  the  Lords  in  the  debate — to  all  the 
judges  at  Westminster.  The  Bill  was  to  afford  process  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  writs,  and  further,  the  judges  were  to  consider 
some  provision  for  the  production  of  affidavits  to  controvert  the 
facts  contained  in  the  return  to  the  writ'. 

The  general  result  of  the  debate,  and  of  a  proper  examination 
into  the  subject,  was  to  completely  absolve  the  judges  from  any 
infrii^cment  of  popular  liberties,  to  expose  the  folly  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  had  so  rashly  attacked  them,  and  to  draw  attention  to 
some  difficult  points  of  procedure  connected  with  the  famous  writ, 
in  which  reforms  might  be  practicable  and  advisable  if  undertaken 
by  proper  persons  of  experience  and  responsibility.  The  spurious 
interest,  however,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  died  down  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  flamed  up,  and  the  limited  reforms  proposed  by  Lord  Hard- 
wide  were  not  carried  into  law  till  1816,  at  the  close  of  the  next 
rngn,  by  which  time  impressments  for  military  service  had  for 
some  time  been  discontinued*. 

A  measure,  which  had  been  under  consideration  for  some  time, 
for  the  increase  of  the  judges'  salaries,  hitherto  fixed  at  a  very 
inadequate  amount,  and  to  which  no  retiring  pensions  were  attached, 
was  now  again  brought  forward.  Pitt,  according  to  Walpole,  in- 
sultingly declared  that  "  the  increase  had  been  made  to  reward  the 
complaisance  of  the  judges  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bill  of  Habeas 
C«/i(j,and  that  it  was  the  largest  fee  that  ever  was  given."     In 

Thii  lut  was  a  point  of  impoitatice  and  hod  reference  to  the  fact  thai  the  judges 
^  M  power  to  traverse  or  inquire  into  the  facts  as,  stated  in  the  return  to  the  writ, 
*^i  if  illeging  matter  sufficient  to  justify  restraint,  although  false,  would  thus  prevent, 
mloicUir  proof  were  otherwise  offered  to  the  judges,  any  relief  by  means  of  the  writ, 
ll  »ppe«n  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  give  liberty  to  traverse  returns  to  the  writ  on  the 
""""on  cj  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  the  measure  was  dropped.  The  opinion  of  the  majority 
"'tbe  jj,^  seems  to  have  been  that  "only  the  verdict  of  a  jurji  or  a  judgment  on 
iJnniimr  or  otherwise  in  an  action  for  a  false  return  "  could  traverse  ihe  facts  contained 
^  w  return.  For  this  point  and  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  see  Ofiniom  and Judgtmitts 
ofSiiJohnEardley  Wilmot,  105-119;  Pari.  Hist.  xv.  903  sqq. ;  Dodson,  Zi>  ^  j'lV  Af. 

^  Geo^e  III,  c.  100,  StttuUs  at  Large,  ]vi.  joi;;  Swanston's  Rtperts,  ii.  1-91 ; 
t'°<'wi,  Uft  fj  Sir  M.  Foiltr,  49-73;  Opinions  and  Judgnttnts  of  Sir  J.  E.  Wilmot, 
''-'!?;  Clode,  MilUaiy  Forcn  of  Ikt  Crown,  ii.  8,  17-8,  587-8;  Stephen's  Blaikstane's 
'^'*^- ('OOJ},  iii.  704:  for  Walpole's  rubbish  see  Giorge  JI.U.  loi-*,  ili;  Stanhope, 
""'■IrSffij.iv.  165  sqq.,  has  misunderstood  entirely  the  real  questions  11  issue,  cspecially 
10  Mking  the  measure  passed  in  1758  by  the  Commons  [he  original  of  56  George  III. 
t  "O.  Seethe  Bill  drawn  up  by  the  judges,  printed  in  Zr7(o/5(>  .V. /w/tr,  68  sqq.,  of 
■iicIllheAcl  of  i8l6,with  a  few  unimportant  variations,  isalileral  copy;  below,  pp.  41-53. 
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spite,  however;  of  his  opposition  and  of  that  of  George  Grenville 
and  Alderman  Beckford,  a  Bill  providing  for  an  increase  of 
;fil450,  which  was  strongly  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Charles  Yorke,  was  voted  on  June  16, 1758,  by  a  lai^e  majority, 
while  a  subsequent  attempt,  the  following  year,  to  annul  the  enact- 
ment was  resisted  by  Lord  Hardwicke  and  defeated'. 

There  was  much  in  Pitt's  conduct  on  this  occasion  unworthy 
of  his  character.  Such  unwarrantable  and  gratuitous  attacks  upon 
the  King's  judges,  upon  whom  depended,  far  more  than  upon 
the  Crown,  the  Parliament  or  the  cabinet,  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  and  security,  and  such  attempts  to  lower  and  degrade 
their  high  office  were  pregnant  with  mischief  and  danger.  More- 
over, he  had  not  scrupled,  wh^n  he  found  his  measure  resolutely 
opposed,  to  let  the  King  know  through  Lady  Yarmouth  that  if  the 
Bill  were  allowed  to  pass  he  would  cease  his  opposition  to  the 
King's  German  subsidies*  It  is  impossible  to  regard  his  proceed- 
ings as  merely  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm  for  right  and  liberty, 
applied  wrongly  and  under  misapprehension.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
indeed,  docs  not  hesitate  to  call  Pitt's  conduct  "one  of  the  blackest 
and  most  infamous  practices  that  ever  I  heard  of  in  all  the  history  of 
our  factions'" ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  proceedings 
were  but  one  step  or  incident  in  a  large  premeditated  and  oi^anised 
project  of  increasing  his  own  power  and  that  of  his  party  in  the 
administration,  by  attacking  and  undermining  that  of  the  Newcastle 
and  Yorke  party.  In  this  instance,  it  had  been  sought  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  great  influence  and  authority  held  so  long  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  now  also  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Charles  Yorke,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  to  transfer  it  to  Sir  Charles  Pratt ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  clamour  raised  about  liberty,  they 
might  be  rendered  unpopular  in  the  country  and  lose  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

With  the  same  object  in  view  another  move  was  made  in  the 
region  of  diplomacy,  in  which  General  Yorke  at  the  Hague,  in  an 
embassy  which  was  outside  Pitt's  control  as  Secretary  for  the 
Southern  Department,  had  shown  too  much  ability  and  activity^ 
and  had  acquired  too  much  influence  to  be  agreeable  to  Pitt  and 
his  party.  Some  attempts  had  already  been  made  to  remove  him 
to   less   important  embassies.     He   had  declined   that   of  Spain* 

'  B«Iow,  pp.  J4  »q<j.i  Walpole,  Gtcrgt  II,  iii.  181;  Pari,  ffiil.  iv,  917. 

'  P-49- 

■  R.  Philliioore,  Mtm.  609. 
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offered  him  by  Pitt  in  November  1757',  and,  supported  by  his 
Father  and  the  King,  had  avoided  the  appointment  of  envoy  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  the  place  of  Mitchell' ;  and  had  returned  to  the 
Hague,  after  his  mission  thither,  without  making  any  false  step, 
whidi  might  have  given  a  handle  to  his  enemies  to  attack  him. 
A  zealous  supporter  of  Pitt's  war  policy,  able  and  active  in  his 
official  duties  and  accustomed  hitherto  to  the  full  confidence  of  his 
superiors,  he  now  found  himself  excluded  from  n^otiations  and 
left  isolated,  uninformed  and  unsupported.  He  was  treated  with 
cold  formality  by  his  official  chief,  the  Earl  of  Holderness',  a  man 
of  weak  character  and  limited  abilities,  formerly  a  subservient 
adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  now  a  hanger-on  of  Pitt,  and 
later,  as  the  chief  power  shifted  its  position  once  more,  a  follower 
of  Lord  Bute,  who  had  unfortunately  some  cause  for  jealousy  of 
General  Yorke,  having  been  superseded  in  his  favour  in  Holland, 
where  his  diplomacy  had  been  gauche  and  unsuccessful*. 

Such  a  situation  was  only  rendered  tolerable  or  possible  by 
the  advice  and  countenance  which  he  received  from  his  Father, 
and  by  the  continuance  of  a  correspondence,  begun  at  bis  first 
entrance  into  diplomacy  and  separate  from  his  official  communi- 
cations, with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  who,  in  return  for  information 
which  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  the  control  of  foreign 
affiirSjfrom  which  it  was  sought  to  exclude  him,  and  to  be  the 
first  to  entertain  the  King  with  news  and  anecdotes,  gave  him  his 
Wppwt  at  home'.  The  existence  of  this  correspondence  was  no 
'*cret,  and  was  known  both  to  Lord  Holderness  and  to  Pitt". 
The  Duke  always  insisted  on  maintaining  these  separate  communi- 
cati(H]s  with  the  agents  of  the  government  abroad  ;  and  in  former 

'  Below,  p,  85;  H.  9,  ff.  »09,  US'  '  P-  '99- 

'  Robert  O'Atcjr,  Ibnrtfa  Earl  of  Holderness  (171S-78],  ambusadot  at  Venice  1744-ti, 
UlkcHictie  174^51;  Secretary  of  Stale  1751-61. 

'pP-SS-6.  67!  N.  Ill,  f.  S18;  H.  16,  ff,  61,  9»;  H.  70,  t.  41 !  H.  9.  f.  3.  Lord 
HoUernoB  wu  also,  it  whs  laid,  desirous  of  being  appointed  Plenipolentiarjr  at  the 
PVcttd  Congrex  at  Augsburg  and  of  excluding  Joseph  Votke  j  see  p.  7].  Moreover, 
lit  Kijig  had  Mrioui  thoughts  in  1798  of  giving  his  office  in  Ihe  Cabinet  10  General 
^'^t.   B«low,  p.  41. 

*  S«  the  D.  of  N,  to  J.  V,  '•  Vou  know  viko  sees  your  letters  and  llierefore,  as  that 
P*"**  doM  not  love  to  read  ihe  same  thing  over  twice,  I  must  beg  yaa  would  always 
■^  DC  (wo  parts,  one  (which  is  to  be  shewed)  with  an  accOuQl  of  such  particulars  as 
T"*  naji  think  proper  to  send  to  me  and  to  nobody  else,  the  other  with  the  occurrences 
■taiyotnend  in  your  private  letters,  etc.,  to  Lord  Holderness,  as  I  shall  by  thai  means 
a*^  ibtm  mHtk  ueiur  than  any  other  way.  I  know  your  goodnen,  I  give  you  a  great 
wl  rf  trouble ;  bat  yoa  aie  able  and  willing  to  go  through  il,  when  it  is  to  please  and 
"Win  okl  and  Uthiiil  friend."    N.  igt,  f.  318  and  also  below,  p.  »i6. 

'See  p.  68. 
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administrations,  this  practice  had  more  than  once  given  rise  tc 
jealousies  and,  on  some  occasions,  to  the  resignation  of  ministers*. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  might  involve  serious  in' 
conveniences;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Duke  o 
Newcastle  was,  by  his  office,  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  anc 
was  exercising  no  more  than  the  right,  which  every  modern  Prim< 
Minister  would  also  exact,  of  being  informed  of  all  importanl 
transactions  and  of  all  negotiations  carried  on  by  other  members  ol 
the  Cabinet. 

At  length,  an  incident  placed  it  in  the  power  of  Pitt  anc 
his  friends  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  at  this  source  of  the  Duk< 
of  Newcastle's  influence  and  at  the  same  time  at  General  Yorke 
As  the  war  went  on  and  the  French  saw  themselves  every  yeai 
placed  in  a  position  of  greater  disadvantage,  various  projects  01 
peace  and  proposals  for  negotiations,  more  or  less  genuine  anc 
authorised,  came  from  their  side,  which  were  generally  communl 
cated  in  the  first  place  to  the  British  Minister  at  the  Hague 
Among  these  was  the  attempt  of  a  lady,  hereafter  styled  I'Inconnta 
who  wrote  under  the  nom-de-guerre  of  Mme  de  Beaumer,  but  whc 
was  identified  as  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  mothei 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine,  later  Empress  of  Russia*.  Sh( 
expressed  a  wish  in  some  letters  to  General  Yorke,  dated 
September  28,  and  October  1,  1759,  from  Paris,  to  enter  intc 
communications  with  him  with  the  object  of  putting  an  end  to 
hostilities'.  In  the  first  she  expressed  very  little  but  a  desire  foi 
peace  and  a  horror  of  war,  and  in  the  second  she  announced  hci 
intention  of  visiting  Versailles,  and  of  exerting  herself  in  the  cause 
of  peace  in  which  she  hoped  to  secure  General  Yorke's  support 
The  latter  replied  in  some  meaningless,  but  el^ant  and  well- 
turned  French  phrases,  beginning :  "  Madame,  ma  quality 
d'homme   me   defend   de   laisser   sans   r^ponse   les   lettres    d'une 

'  As  for  instance  Loid  Chestei5eld,  Ltltcrs  (Bradsluw),  849.  "Lord  Huringtao,' 
writes  the  D.  of  N.  October  30,  1746,  lo  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  "complained  much  ol 
being  overruled  in  his  own  province,  and  of  my  having  had  a  private  correspondence  wit) 
Lord  Sandwich,  which  I  did  not  deny,  but  said  it  was  in  my  private  capacity  and  witboU 
sending  any  orders  or  directions  whatever.  Lord  Chancellor  afterwards  proposed  u 
expedient,  which  1  thought  would  have  reconciled  the  difference  of  opinion,"  A«jAm 
Carr.  i.  rji ;  alio  Coxe's  Pclham,  i.  344  and  N.  14,  f.  146;  also  note  by  the  teoood  LonI 
Hardwicke,  H.  66,  f.  1 1 1 ;  "  The  Duke  of  N.  had  always  a  private  correspondence  wid 
the  foreign  minislen." 

*  According  to  Walpole,  she  "was  ambitious  and  passionate  for  intrigues;  the  «CM 
to  Paris,  and  dabbled  in  politics  with  all  her  might."    Leita-s,  v.  t^. 

'  N.  lit,  ff.  30S,  310;  H.  ;r,  ff.  16-31. 
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dame;  ma  quality  de  ministre  public  de  parler  sur  des  affaires, 
qui  int^ressent  mon  Maitre  sans  sa  permission.  C'est  dans  la 
premiere  quality  que  j'ai  I'honneur  d'accuser  la  bonne  reception 
de  vos  deux  lettres....Vous  dites  que  le  Ciel  s'est  servi  de  votre 
sexe,  Madame,  pour  terminer  de  grandes  affaires.  J'en  suis  d'accord 
avec  vous,  Madame ;  car  le  Ciel  est  trop  juste  envers  la  Terre  pour 
vouloir  que  le  sexe  aimable  soit  I'instrument  de  la  guerre  seule- 
merit";. ..adding  however :  "  II  a  tant  coflt^  de  sang  pour  r^ler  les 
limiCes  dans  I'un  et  I'autre  monde,  que  je  doute  qu'un  seul  trait  de 
plume  ies  ajuste," 

Further  explanations  of  a  more  precise  character  not  being 
fortiicoming  from  the  lady,  the  correspondence  came  abruptly  to  a 
close;  and  while  it  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  shown 
to  Lord  Hardwicke  and  to  the  King,  who  was  amused  and  enter- 
tained at  the  incident,  it  was  considered  by  General  Yorke  too 
trivial  for  mention  in  his  official  despatches  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.    "  To  be  sure,"   writes  the  second   Lord   Hardwicke,  "  Sir 
Joseph  in  strictness  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  Inconnue's 
letters  without  leave  first  obtained ;  but  his  answer  is  so  guarded 
that  no  advantage  could  be  taken  from  it'." 

Meanwhile  Pitt,  to  satisfy  Lord  Temple  and  extend  his  own 

influence,  had  for  some  time  been  pressing  vehemently  for  the 

Garter  for  the  latter,  which   the   old    King   as   strongly   refused 

to  one,  whom  he  disliked  and  despised  and  thought  unworthy  of 

the  honour.     Threats  and  cajoleries  were  in  vain  employed  by 

Pitt  to  accomplish  his  object    The  King  continued  to  offer  a  stout 

resistance  notwithstanding   Lord    Hardwicke    and  the  Duke  of 

Newcastle,  who  joined  their  persuasions  to  induce  the  King  to 

yield,  deeming  the  sacrifice  a  small  one  to  make  for  the  advantage 

of  Pitt's  cordial  co-operation  and  support,  without  which  it  seemed 

impossible  to  carry  on  the  war  or  maintain  the  administration. 

1-ord  Temple,  as  a  sign  of  displeasure,  at  last  resigned  the  Privy 

Seal  and  retired  from  the  Cabinet,  on  November  13,  1759,  and  Pitt 

withdrew  to  the  country,  exhibiting  all  the  marks  of  resentment 

»nd  uttering  threats  of  opposition'. 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  the  incident  of  the 
wn^pondence  between  the  Inconnue  and  General  Yorke  came 
to  Lord  Holderness's  knowledge  who,  either  mistaking  its  real 
character  or,   which   is   far   more   probable,   perceiving   in    it   an 

■  H.  7:,  f.  ij. 

*  Below,  pp.  s6  K)q. ;  GrauiilU  J^ftri,  i.  167  *qq. 
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excellent  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  Pitt  and 
strengthening  the  latter's  party  and  at  the  same  time  of  paying 
off  old  scores  against  a  successful  rival,  poured  into  the  minister's 
indignant  ears  the  story  of  a  separate  and  secret  negotiation  with 
France  on  the  subject  of  peace,  undertaken  without  his  knowledge 
and  without  his  orders  by  the  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  with  the 
treacherous  connivance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle', 

Pitt's  anger,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  suspecting 
was  a  little  simulated  and  paraded  for  party  purposes, — for  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have  remained  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts, — was,  in  appearance  at  least,  unbounded;  and 
produced  a  letter  in  his  most  haughty  and  characteristic  style*, 
announcing  his  intention  to  resign  his  office,  when  such  encroach- 
ments upon  his  province  and  responsibilities  were  permitted*.  The 
unfortunate  Duke  of  Newcastle  cowered  before  the  storm,  and 
terrified  at  the  possible  consequences,  allowed  at  first  the  whole 
weight  of  Pitt's  resentment  to  fall  on  the  ambassador  at  the  Hague. 
He  took  care  not  to  own  that  the  correspondence  with  himself  had 
been  carried  on  by  his  express  orders,  and  declared  that  he  had 
"  been  sorry "  when  the  letters  of  the  Inconnue  had  been  sent  to 
him.  Moreover,  he  acquiesced  in  a  further  hostile  move  against 
General  Yorke,  made  by  Lord  Holderness,  and  consented  to  his 
exclusion  from   a  negotiation  with  France,  then   undertaken  and 


'  Cf.  Walpole's  {Ciorgr  II,  iii.  J35)  inaccurate  account  of  the  incident,  which  he  calli 
an  "event  of  eclal" — "General  Vorke  at  the  Hague  had  received  some  anoDfinoai 
proposal)  of  peace  and  had  transmitted  them  lo  his  father,  who  communicated  them  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  the  latter  mentinne<l  Ihem  lo  Knyphauten,  the  Prussian  minuteT. 
who,  though  enjoined  to  secrecy,  revealed  them  to  Loni  Holdemrss.  The  latter,  who 
had  quitted  NeHcaslle  for  Titl,  inslanlly  carried  the  intelligence  lo  his  new  patron.  Pitt 
enraged  lo  find  a  kind  of  negotiation  canying  on  uithoul  the  participalion  of  either 
Secretary,  reproached  Newcastle  in  warm  terms.  The  latter  threw  the  blame  ixt  Geoetal 
Yorke.''  Sec  also  Knyphausen  and  Michel,  the  Ftu.«sian  ministers,  who  were  oftcfi 
misinformed,  10  the  K.  uf  I'russia,  November  6,  1 759  :  "  Nous  ne  sommes  point  inslniiu 
avec  precision  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass*  i  cet  t^rd,  mats  nous  sommes  informei  poutivetaenl 
i^ae  le  Koi  s'est  rcMftvc  i  lui-meme  et  ^  son  ministre  allemand  le  secret  dequelqaea-niicade 
ces  insinuation!,  tjue  d'autres  onl  ele  conlices  au  Due  de  Newcastle  ■  I'insu  du  Chevalier 
Pitt."  [Petitiseht  Carr.  f-\'s  Jes  Crosseti,  xviii.  644;  below,  pp.  ;j,  148  h.)  There  U  no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  "chipotaf;cs"  attributed  here  to  the  Duke  of  Newcattlc,  or  of 
any  lad  faith  on  his  part  01  of  any  clandestine  negotiations  for  peace,  which,  indeed, 
could  nut  possibly,  in  the  circumstances,  have  served  any  purpose.  Cf.  Raville'*  Pitt 
(■907),  ii-  iSj,  190,  who  has  been  misled  by  the  quotation  above  as  to  the  character 
of  the  letters. 

'  pp.  66-9. 

*  Mr  Pitt,  who  always  loved  a  qutrtUt  d'Allimagnt  and  wai  out  of  humour  Abonl 
the  Garter,  hiew  it  up  into  a  stonn.    Il  was  more  near  to  overset  the  w 
•Djrthing  that  had  happened.     H.     II.  71,  f.  ig. 
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begun  by  Prince  Louts  of  Brunswick  at  the  Hague,  by  order  of  the 
Ikitish  Ministers. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  however,  was  by  no  means  ready  to  put  up 
with  the  slight  and  the  unmerited  reproaches  cast  upon  his  son. 
Though  suffering  at  this  time  from  a  serious  illness,  he  supported 
and  defended  him  with  great  vigour,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  indignation  and  resentment, 

"  \Endorsed  by  Lord  Hardwicke^     Considerations  relating 
to  Major  General  Yorke^. 

"  Objections :  I.  The  not  at  first  avowing  and  openly  declaring 
that  this  private  correspondence  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the 
Duke  ofNewcastle's  command  and  authority,  with  the  King's  privity 
and  approbation,  and  under  His  Majesty's  inspection. 

"2.  The  expression  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  first  letter  to 
Mr  Pitt,  viz.  '  I  was  sorry  when  they  ((>.  the  two  letters  from 
tlnasnnut)  were  sent  to  me.'  This  imports  a  condemnation  of 
what  Major  General  Yorke  had  done,  and  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  whole  tenor  and  import  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  first  letter 
to  Lord  Hardwicke  on  this  subject,  dated  October  1 5th  1759*. 

"  3.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  giving  way  to,  and  laying  hold  of, 
the  colour  thrown  out  by  Mr  Pitt,  '  That  Major  General  Yorke 
had  writ  an  answer  to  Flnconnue,  before  he  had  communicated  the 
letters  here.'  This  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  colour  and  pretence 
to  make  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  think  himself  the  less  concerned. 
This  his  Grace  has  fallen  in  with  and  adopted,  though  the  answer 
"  most  innocent  and  sans  consequence,  and  might  be  printed  in 
the  London  Chronicle  or  posted  up  upon  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Neither  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  nor  anybody  else  thought  of  such 
*"  objection,  nor  does  Lord  Holderness  give  the  least  hint  of  it  in 
lii*  letter  to  Major  General  Yorke,  dated  23rd  October  1759*. 

"From  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  falling  in  with  this 
*''ijWion,  Major  General  Yorke  appears  to  have  \xGn  given  up. 

"4.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  agreeing  to  leave  Major  General 
Yorke  (tho'  the  King's  minister  at  the  Hague)  entirely  out  of  the 
Iraowledge  and  transaction  of  the  declaration  to  be  made  to  the 
ministers  of  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  at  the  Hague, 
expressly  ordering  it  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  him,  tho'  positively 

'  H.7i,r.7"- 

'  p.  65.  '  p.  7»- 
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directed  to  be  communicated  to  almost  every  other  of  the  King's 
ministers  abroad.  And  tho'  His  Majesty  proposed  and  was 
desirous  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  Major  General  Yorke, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  himself  dissuaded  His  Majesty  from  it  and 
prevented  it 

"  5,  Thus  this  affair  is  left,  and  is  the  strongest  reprimand 
.  and  condemnation  in  fact,  stronger  than  any  words,  that  could  be 
found  out. 

"  The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  subsequent  letters  to  Major  General 
Yorke  give  him  no  kind  of  information  of  the  state  of  the  affair. 

"  Conduct.  Not  to  set  my  foot  within  the  House  of  Lords  ;  nor 
to  go  near  the  Court ;  nor  to  meddle  in  any  public  business  till 
satisfaction  is  given  to  me  in  this  affair. 

"  Never  to  meet  with,  nor  have  anything  more  to  do  with,  Lord 
H  old  e  mess. 

"To  consider  in  what  events,  and  at  what  time.  Major  General 
Yorke  should  write  to  be  recalled. 

"  Mem.     Some  prudential  considerations  on  the  other  side." 

He  brought  the  matter  to  the  King's  notice  and  obtained  from 
the  Sovereign  a  full  approbation  of  his  son's  conduct,  and  a 
command  that  the  correspondence  should  be  continued.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  compelled  by  his  representations  and 
by  the  fear  of  losing  his  support  to  undertake  General  Yorke's 
defence.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Temple  had  offered  an  apology  to  the 
King,  who  had  at  last  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  ministers.  He 
received  a  promise  of  the  Garter  and  returned  to  his  office  in 
the  Cabinet.  As  had  been  foreseen,  Pitt's  attitude  changed  im- 
mediately. He  now,  on  November  18,  sought  an  interview  with 
Lord  Hardwicke,  when  the  whole  matter  was  discussed  and 
explained  apparently  to  his  complete  satisfaction.  A  meeting 
of  the  ministers  was  summoned  at  which  Pitt  did  General  Yorke 
full,  though  tardy,  justice ;  and  in  spite  of  Lord  Holdemess's 
opposition,  instructions  were  sent  to  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick, 
in  accordance  with  a  memorandum  dictated  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
directing  him  to  proceed  in  the  negotiation  in  concert  with  the 
King's  envoy  at  the  Hague.  The  King  of  Prussia,  moreover,  on 
hearing  of  the  incident,  sent  General  Yorke  a  personal  assurance 
of  his  regard  and  of  his  continued  confidence.  To  the  weak  and 
treacherous  minister,  who  had  attempted  his  son's  ruin  and  who 
had  affected  surprise  at  the  altered  bearing  observed  towards  him, 
Lord    Hardwicke   addressed   a   scathing   letter   of   contemptuous 
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reproach'.  The  incident  then  closed,  but  not  without  leaving  some 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  a  sense  of  injustice  in  General  Yorke,  who 
had  been  made  the  victim,  all  through  this  strange  transaction,  of 
the  ambition  and  intrigues  of  others,  He  continued  to  be  treated 
«ilh  neglect  by  his  principal,  and  Pitt's  final  letter  to  him  was  cold 
and  reserved  and  seemed  to  seek  to  impose  an  obligation  for  a 
supposed  favour'. 

On  several  occasions  Pitt  showed  an  arre^ance,  an  egotism, 
and  a  surprising  want  of  generosity  towards  his  fellow-ministers. 
"  Mr  Pitt,"  wrote  Walpole,  "  assumed  everything  to  himself  but  the 
disposition  of  the  money.  That  load  he  left  to  the  Treasury.... 
He  does  everything,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  gives  everything.... 
He  affected  to  throw  on  the  Treasury  the  execution  of  measures 
which  he  dictated,  but  for  which  he  thus  held  himself  not 
responsible.  The  conduct. ..to  him  proved  most  advantageous,... 
Misfortunes  and  miscarriages  fell  to  the  account  of  [others]."  He 
reaped  all  the  glory  of  the  victories,  and  in  announcing  them  to 
Parliament  it  was  his  custom  "  with  great  address,"  and  by  some 
turns  of  oratory  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  while  "  seeming 
to  waive  any  merit,"  to  "  state  our  success  in  a  manner  that  excluded 
*11  others  from  a  share  in  it'." 

In  particular,  he  sought  to  throw  all  the  responsibility  and 
unpopularity  for  the  heavy  national  expenditure  upon  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Treasury,  an  attempt  which  met  with  Lord 
Hardwicke's  indignation,  and  which  was  repelled  by  the  Duke  with 
great  firmness  and  justice.  The  Duke  refused  to  bring  any  demand 
Iwfore  Parliament,  which  had  not  the  approval  of  Pitt  and  the 
Cabinet,  It  was  "  the  business  of  the  King's  ministers,"  he  very 
properly  declared  in  a  letter  to  Pitt  of  April  ;,  175S,  "collectively 
to  say  whether  the  measure  shall  be  pursued  or  not*."     In  I7S9. 

'  p-81, 

'  pp.  4J,  6j  sqq.,  ro6;  H.  37,  f.  136;  R.  O.,  State  Pap.  Holbnd,  November  Mrth, 
'!!9;  Ruville's  /V«  {1907),  ii.  i85  5qq.i  Chatham  Cbtt.  \.  359  iqq.,  435  sqq.;  GrntvUU 
'''f^i.  i.  )7i-Bo,  331.  337;  Mitchell  MSS.  Add.  6831,  f.  134;  Waddington,  La  Cutrre 
^S^AH..ia.4iii. 

'  LilUrt,  iv.  lit;  Ceergt  II,\\\.  i-Ji,  il^. 

'  H.  71,  f.  i77i  N.  loj,  f.  181!  N.  194,  ff,  46,  60,  76;  Chatham  Cerr.  i.  301  sqq, 
Swilio  t.g.  Pin's  provocative  letter  to  the  D.  of  N.  March  agtb,  1758,  asking  for  a 
P'Aend  for  the  chaplain  of  the  H.  of  Commons.  "I,  knowing  my  entire  inabililjr 
^  it  this  mighty  mailer,  beg  leave  to  rest  it  witli  your  Grace  upon  th«  justice  and 
°'<:eiK:7  of  the  pretension.  As  I  have  not  bad  one  woid  to  say  upon  Hierarchys  and 
^<ne\,  I  would  fain  hope  that  I  night  be  indulged  an  humble  Prebend  in  the  nam«  of 
1^  Commoni  of  England,"  and  the  D.  of  N.'s  good-hamoured  reply  granting  it    N.  ipj. 
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with  the  same  view,  Pitt  declared  the  estimates  for  the  Continental 
war  to  be  excessive,  and  appealed  in  a  circular  letter  to  his  Tory 
followers,  with  whom  such  expenditure  was  always  unpopular,  on 
account  of  their  former  pledges  and  protestations.  He  opposed 
the  increase  of  the  sugar  tax  demanded  by  the  Treasury,  but  which 
"  touched  the  vitals  "  of  his  zealous  supporter  in  the  City,  Alderman 
Beckford,  upon  whom  he  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
strange  and  ridiculous  eulc^y'. 

Such  conduct  was  in  no  way  calculated  to  advance  the  national 
cause  or  to  maintain  good  relations,  especially  with  a  minister  so 
jealous  and  sensitive  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  But  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  union  of  which  both  parties  were  now  absolutely 
convinced,  and  the  strength  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  influence,  con- 
stantly and  zealously  exercised  to  mitigate  dissensions  and  to  keep 
the  balance  of  power,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  a  breach'.  "The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr  Pitt,"  wrote  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  jc^  on 
like  man  and  wife  ;  that  is,  seldom  agreeing,  often  quarrelling,  but 
by  mutual  interest,  upon  the  whole,  not  parting'." 

Lord  Hardwicke  himself,  unmoved  by  incidents  such  as  these, 
persevered  steadily  in  that  course  of  policy  and  conduct  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself;  and  so  firm  was  his  resolution,  that 
the  indignation  occasioned  by  the  attack  upon  the  judges  and  by  the 
conspiracy  against  his  son  did  not  move  him  to  reprisals,  or  cause 
him  to  alter  his  attitude  in  the  slightest  degree*.  He  continued  to 
give  his  support  to  Pitt  except  in  measures,  such  as  those  already 
described,  incompatible,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  essential  interests 
of  the  nation.  He  offered  no  resistance  to  the  increase  of  power  in 
the  administration  which  rightly  fell  to  Pitt  at  this  time,  dissuaded 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  the  vain  attempt  to  govern  the  House 
of  Commons  without  him,  and  supported  in  the  general  interest 
some  measures,  such  as  the  bestowal  on  Lord  Temple  of  the 
Garter,  with  which  he  had  little  sympathy.  To  use  his  own  words, 
"  He  winked  at  many  things  for  the  sake  of  union'."  He  consented 
to  others,  such  as  the  Militia  Bill,  which,  brought  in  at  first  under 
popular  auspices  had,  on  being  put  into  execution,  proved  an 
extremely  unpopular  measure.  The  people  complained  of  the  bad 
faith  of  the  government,  which  had  despatched  men  on  service  abroad 

'  Walpule,  Giargt  U,  iii.  177. 

'  PP-  3''  J8  sqq-  '  Lttttrs  (Bndiluw),  iiti. 

*  For  insUnce  he  leceived  a  long  visit  fioni  Pilt  on  December  17th,  1759,  wbea 
a  gTcttt  number  ol  points  relaiiag;  \.o  public  business  were  diicusied.     N.  iij,  f.  ■41. 

■  Quoted  by  Walpole,  Giarge  II,  iii.  tSo. 
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contraiy  to  the  clear  conditions  of  their  enlistment,  a  charge  which 
was  only  too  true.  The  omission  of  the  provision  for  pay  in  the 
Act,  and  the  burden  which  it  placed  upon  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  poorest  class,  formed  other  substantial 
grievances.  In  a  few  years  those  counties,  which  had  adopted  it, 
grew  tired  of  the  expense.  The  attempt  to  execute  the  Act  led 
to  dangerous  riots  all  over  England,  and  necessitated  the  exercise 
offeree  by  the  regular  troops  to  carry  it  out.  Such  a  situation. 
Lord  Hardwicke  pointed  out  to  the  ministers,  was  an  absurdity. 
It  was  impossible  to  compel  men  to  take  oaths.  Force  could  not 
possibly  attain  the  end  in  view.  It  was  raising  a  rebellion  to  raise 
a  militia'.  The  best  course  to  take  was  to  postpone  the  enlist- 
ments, and  make  some  concessions  to  the  popular  feeling'. 

He  acquiesced  m  another  measure,  the  further  arming  of  the 
Highlanders,  which  he  regarded  with  some  anxiety.  This  was  no 
"new  and  daring  experiment,"  as  it  has  often  been  misrepresented, 
inaugurated  by  the  genius  of  Pitt.  Highlanders  had  been  enlisted 
as  early  as  1725.  In  1739  a  whole  regiment  had  been  raised,  the 
43rd,  afterwards  renamed  the  42nd,  which  greatly  distinguished 
itself  at  Fontenoy  and  in  the  campaign  at  Flanders.  It  was  later 
included  in  the  force  sent  out  under  Abercromby  in  1756  and 
landed  in  New  York  in  June,  some  time  before  Pitt's  administra- 
tion was  formed  in  December. 

It  was  not  therefore  the  enlistment  of  the  Highlanders  for 
foreign  service,  of  which  Lord  Hardwicke  especially  disapproved, 
twl  rather  their  employment  at  home,  under  the  chiefs  of  the  clans 
Mdin  lar^e  numbers.  "Nothing  could  more  effectually  break  in 
"pon  the  plan,  which  has  been  pursuing  for  that  country  ever  since 
^  last  Rebellion,"  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, "  and  I  dare 
My  the  scheme  is  to  put  an  end  to  it."  To  raise  a  regiment  out  of 
•Iw  GonJon  clan,  as  was  proposed,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  raising 
'regiment  for  the  Pretender'.  The  command  of  a  battalion  given 
to  one  attainted  for  his  part  in  the  rebellion,  Simon  Fraser,  son  of 

'  PP-  3»  KH- :  N.  18S,  t  470. 

'  See  p.  53,  and  above,  vol.  M.  »6i  sqq.;  H.  3,  IT.  401-431;  H.  4,  ff.  j,  19,  j6;  H. 
3J".  t  ij6;  Bedford  Cnrr.  ii.  167,  J8j;  CiatAam  Corr.  t.  157;  ChtttirJUld's  Letltrs 
(Bndibt*),  117;;  also  IValfole'i  LttUrs,  iv.  96.  "  George  Tow nshend,  (he  promoter  of 
a  fet  popiilaiily,  »ewit,,.nioaI  unpopular  in  his  own  county."  He  sent  a  challenEe  to 
t«id  Leiceilet  for  having  spoken  lightly  of  the  Militia.  H.  545.  ff.  I98sqq.  According 
■0  Wtlpale  (Gitrgt  11.  iii.  40),  tbe  failure  of  the  Act  in  17,117  wai  owing  10  '■  Lord 
Htntaicke  and  the  Lordi,"  who  "  had  clogged  it  with  impracticabilities,  absurdities  and 
'■udthipa,"  bat  be  is  alone  in  this  statement,  which  has  no  foundation. 

*N.  108.  f.  171. 
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the  notorious  Lord  Lovat,  who  had  himself  been  entrusted  with  a 
regiment  of  Highlanders  by  the  King's  government  and  had  played 
so  treacherous  and  dangerous  a  part  in  1745,  not  unnaturally  struck 
him  especially  as  an  act  of  imprudence.  It  was  throwing  great 
power  into  his  hands,  raising  again  the  clan  system,  and  exciting 
once  more  the  roving  and  fighting  spirit,  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  curse  of  Scotland'.  He  reminded  Pitt  of  the  desertion  of  Lord 
Loudoun's  regiment  of  Highlanders  raised  in  1744,  with  nearly  all 
the  officers  and  men,  to  the  Pretender'.  Abroad,  however,  he 
thought  they  might  do  well  "  I  believe  they  may  fight  in 
Flanders,"  he  had  written  in  1746'.  To  Lord  Breadalbane,  who 
wrote  that  they  must  be  commanded  by  their  own  officers  and  be 
allowed  the  Highland  dress,  he  declared  his  acquiescence  only  on  the 
ground  of  necessity'.  He  seemed  to  agree  with  Pitt,  who  said  that 
they  would  be  useful  in  North  America  and  not  many  come  back*. 
These  apprehensions,  and  the  recalling  of  these  unfavourable 
incidents,  already,  even  at  that  time,  so  close  to  the  events  in 
question,  no  more  than  old  memories,  were  really  unnecessary. 
But  Lord  Hardwicke  was  unconscious  of  the  greatness  of  his 
own  handiwork,  and  did  not  realise  the  completeness  of  its 
success,  or  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  changes  which  had 
resulted  from  it.  In  the  end.  the  project  of  creating  a  militia 
in  Scotland  itself,  of  which  he  disapproved,  was  rejected*.  But 
two  new  battalions  of  1000  Highlanders  each,  with  300  men  as 
reserves,  were  raised  by  Pitt  for  service  in  America',  where, 
together  with  those  sent  abroad  before  them,  fighting  for  the 
empire,  instead  of  in  the  cause  of  petty  and  half  barbarous  chief- 
tains of  a  tribe,  or  in  the  service  of  the  enemies  of  England,  and 
often  deciding  the  issue  of  the  combat  by  their  bravery,  physical 
strength  and  obedience  to  orders,  they  fulfilled  in  the  highest  sense 
the  aim  of  the  great  policy,  which  had  been  inaugurated  in  Scotland'. 

'  Vol.  H.  383. 

'  Vot.  ii.  378.  See  al»  the  curious  account  of  the  revolt  of  ihe  Highland  regioieiil  in 
1743  and  their  capture  at  Notthampton.  J.  Browne,  Hisl.  of  the  Highlandi  {1845!,  iv. 
13.1  sqq-  '  Vol.  i.  51;.  *  H.  101,  ff.  161-173,  see  also  H.  'O'-  f-  'J3- 

'  Vol.  ii.  378;  cf.  Wolfe,  who  advocaleii  theii  employment  in  Nova  Scotia.  "They 
are  hardy,  inlrq)id,  accustomed  to  a  rough  country,  and  no  gieal  mischief  if  they  fall " ; 
quoted  F.ng.  Iliit.  Rtv.  xvii.  466. 

"  See  below,  pp.  tCH),  346 ;  II.  jjo,  f.  106 ;  Walpolc,  Gtsrue  II,  iJi.  180 ;  G.  W.  T. 
Omond,  Amislen  Mem.  163;  Clode,  i.  43  ;  Autobiography  of  ^.  Carlyle,  399. 

'  James  Browne,  Hisl.  ef  the  ilighlatids  (1845).  iv.  133  sqq.;  Walpole.  George  11, 
ii.  300;  Kuville's  IHIt,  ii.  83;  J,  W.  Kortescue,  Hist,  of  Ihe  Brilish  Army,  ii.  49,  3001 
Eng-  Hhl.  Kev.  »vii.  466. 

'  Above,  vol.  i.  chap.  xvii. ;  Kamsay,  Sevlland  and  Scoismtn,  ii.  J04. 
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Correspondence 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  t/ie  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.«9,  f.  19;  N.  188,  f.  i39.] 

Newcastle  House,  Augvi/  tj,  1757. 

[Returns  his  thanks  to  Lord  Hardwicke  for  coming  to  town  and 
for  his  able  and  efficient  help  on  all  occasions.  But  as  he  is  now 
so  often  away  in  the  country,  he  finds  himself  entirely  alone  in  the 
Cabinet,  whenever  he  is  of  a  difTerent  opinion  to  Mr  Pitt.  Could 
not  Lord  Mansfield  be  called  to  the  Cabinet  to  support  him>.^] 
I  now  come  to  the  main  point,  viz. :  Mr  Pitt's  present  disposition 
and  future  conduct  in  the  administration.  Your  Lordship  knows 
the  little  vivacities  which  have  passed,  and  the  no  foundation  there 
was  for  them.  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  more  of  them.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  give  no  occasion  for  them,  and  if  they  do  happen  and  don't 
go  further  than  they  have  done,  I  will  endeavour  to  forget  them 
as  soon  as  I  have  done  those  which  have  passed.  You  will  say 
what  you  think  proper  on  the  subject  [to  Pitt  on  his  coming 
interview  with  him].. ..Mr  Pitt  shall  have  his  full  share  of  power 
and  credit,  but  he  shall  not  be  my  superior.  He  owes  to  me  in 
gfcat  measure  his  civil  reception  at  Court ;  that  I  shall  endeavour 
to  improve  most  sincerely,  and  that  alteration  makes  it  the  more 
necessary  for  me  to  be  upon  my  guard.  I  will  not  trouble  your 
Lordship  now  upon  the  Speech,  but  as  that  is  (and  is  so  called  by 
Mr  Pitt)  the  plan  of  government  and  of  the  Session,  the  substance 
of  it  must  come  from  our  shop.  I  wish  I  had  taken  the  wise  and 
great  part  your  Lordship  has  done,  viz.  to  do  what  service  [  could 
to  the  King  and  the  Country,  and  not  involve  myself  in  the 
disagreeable  incidents  that  must  attend  my  present  situation.. ..Is 
it  impossible  for  you  to  stay  till  Friday  ?  Send  me  by  Jones  an 
account  of  your  conference. 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

[On  August  30,  1757  (H.  II,  f.  399),  Lord  Anson  complains  to 
Lo«l  Hardwicke  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  refusal  to  appoint  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty',  and  of  his  filling  up 
appointments  with  "  persons  of  no  use  there  and  of  no  weight  or 
atalities  elsewhere " ;  he  threatens  to  resign,  and  begs  for  Lord 
Hardwicke's  intervention.] 

'  This  vas  liiuUjr  effecied,  notwithsUndIng  ^ome  oppo^iuon  at  ficsi  fcom  Piu,  ihioitgh 
W  H.'i  inflDCnce.     H.  69,  ff.  57,  59;  Walpole,  Crergc  II,  iii.  80. 

*  Lord  Hardwicke  had  hoped  10  include  Hawke  on  ihe  rormalion  of  the  administra- 
lion,  but  had  DOl  niccced«d,  probably  owing  to  i'itc's  dislike. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Solicitor-GenertU 
[H.  J,  (.111.]  WwpOLl,  Stpt.  8rt,  1757. 

Dear  Charles, 

...We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  tumults  and  confusion. 
Some  people  are  in  danger  of  being  thought  as  bad  judges  of  what 
is  popular  as  of  what  is  right  \  for  this  very  popular  bill  turns  out 
to  be  the  most  unpopular  measure  that  I  ever  knew.  And  this, 
without  any  industry  amongst  the  upper  sort  of  people  to  raise  it, 
but  merely  from  the  flame  catching  amongst  the  lower  sort,  farmers, 
mechanics  and  labourers. 

You  have  heard  what  has  passed  in  Bedfordshire,  more  of  which 
is  still  threatened  ;  and  your  brother  did  yesterday,  thro'  my  hands, 
send  an  express  to  Lord  Harrington  for  some  soldiers  to  be  sent  to 
Ampthill  and  ClophJIl  before  next  Monday,  when  some  meetings 
are  to  be  in  the  sub-divisions  to  take  the  subscriptions  of  the  men 
drawn  by  the  lots.  He  tells  me  he  does  not  find  that  there  is  any 
personal  resentment  against  him,  as  he  has  hardly  meddled  in  the 
militia' ;  but  he  fears  the  mobs  may  turn  to  plundering  and  exacting 
contributions,  as  they  have  already  done  in  some  places.  And 
this  is  true;  for  on  Monday  last  a  meeting  being  appointed  at 
Royston  for  that  division  of  Hertfordshire,  to  draw  the  lots,  the 
mob  of  Hertfordshire  came  in,  and,  as  is  said,  increased  from  about 
400  to  near  800  at  last ;  broke  up  the  meeting,  compelled  the 
gentlemen  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  lists  returned,  and  the  tickets, 
and  to  give  their  words  that  they  would  act  no  more  in  the  affair. 
Mr  Jennings  of  Newsalls  did  not  act  but  was  there,  and  so  was 
a  kind  of  mediator.  They  went  that  evening  to  Sir  John  Chap- 
man's and  Mr  Hassell's ;  attacked  their  houses,  broke  all  the 
windows  of  the  former  and  some  of  the  latter,  and  compell'd  them 
to  give  them  money,  and  all  the  drink  in  their  cellars.  It  was  said 
that  they  intended  to  make  me  a  visit  to-day ;  but  I  am  now  told 
that  they  say  I  am  a  very  good  man,  that  1  threw  the  bill  out  of 
the  House  of  Lords  last  year  and  would  not  let  it  pass,  and  there- 
fore they  won't  hurt  a  hair  of  my  head.  How  true  either  the  one 
or  the  other  is,  I  will  not  answer  for. 

But  this  is  become  a  very  serious  afTair,  I  understand  there  is 
to  be  a  meeting  of  the  King's  servants  upon  it  to-night,  and  possibly 

■  LonI  Royston  writes  to  his  Fatheton  July  17th,  1758,  thai  heendeavounto  "obMrre 
a  due  medium  between  a  violent  leal  and  a  languid  coldoets  with  reganl  to  this  nice 
and  difficult  project."     II.  4.  f.  11- 
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you  may  be  advised  with,  I  have  writ  my  opinion  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  Nobody  can  have  a  greater  detestation  than  I  have,  of 
laws  being  repealed  or  set  aside  by  popular  dissent  and  violence. 
But  this  is  a  law,  which  it  is  impossible  to  cram  down  the  people's 
throats  by  force.  You  can  never  raise  a  militia  by  the  compulsion 
of  a  standing  army  ;  in  order  to  [do]  it  you  may  raise  a  rebellion 
in  the  view  of  raising  a  militia,  to  suppress  rebellion.  All  this  is 
absurd.  It  differs  from  other  cases.  Troops  may  suppress  riots 
and  keep  the  people  quiet  through  fear.  Troops  may  defend  and 
keep  up  a  turnpike.  But,  in  this  instance,  the  final  acts  are  to  be 
done  by  the  people  themselves  personally.  They  are  to  subscribe 
their  names  and  take  oaths  before  the  Deputy  Lieutenants.  No 
force  can  make  them  do  that,  if  they  stand  out;  nor  can  any- 
body do  it  for  them.  They  may  indeed  be  convicted,  and  be 
imprisoned  or  fined  for  their  refusal,  but  is  it  possible  to  imprison 
or  prosecute  looo  or  500  men  in  a  county  at  once?  Possibly  some 
may  propose  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  to  declare  the  law,  and 
enforce  the  execution  of  it;  but  in  my  opinion,  that  would  only 
make  things  worse  and  commit  the  government  still  more.  The 
proclamation  will  be  waste  paper.  Force  must  support  it  at  last ; 
and  force  is  inadequate  in  the  present  case. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  nothing  can  now  be  com- 
pleted for  use,  my  way  of  thinking  is  (and  so  I  have  told  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle')  that  it  will  be  most  prudent  and  advisable  to  gain 
tiinc;  for  which  end  it  may  be  intimated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants 
Md  their  Deputies  to  adjourn  their  meeting  to  some  long  day,  as 
'O^  been  done  here;  and  indeed  in  this  county  and  in  many 
others  it  may  be  unavoidable,  for  so  long  as  all  the  returns  are  not 
•fought  in,  or  are  forced  out  of  their  hands  by  the  populace,  the 
«puty  Lieutenants  cannot  possibly  settle  the  proportion  of  men 
Upon  the  several  hundreds  and  parishes,  as  the  act  directs.  If  this 
B  done  the  Parliament  will  probably  meet  early  in  November,  and 
"len  the  subject  may  be  reconsidered  and  possibly  the  bill  be  new 
•Oodelled  into  some  more  practicable  shape.  If  nobody  was  wiser 
tlian  1,  this  should  be  the  provisional  measure.  The  present 
situation  of  foreign  affairs  is  a  further  reason  to  prevent  the  growth 
cf  these  tumults.  They  will  be  represented  abroad  as  insurrections, 
peibaps  as  a  rebellion  ;  at  least  as  disaffection  and  aversion  to  assist 
M  serve  the  government,  and  great  advantage  made  of  it  by  our 
wemies. 

'  N.  188,  ff.  470,  510, 

T.  iiL  3 
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I  will  now  tell  you  what  objections  that  great  reasoner,  tli 
mob,  goes  upon. 

1.  That  they  are  to  serve,  on  the  days  of  exercise,  mthoi 
pay ;  and  indeed  there  being  no  clause  for  it  in  the  act,  nobod 
can  satisfy  them  that  they  are  to  be  allowed  any.  I  always  thougt 
it  wrong  not  to  insert  that  provisicHi. 

2.  That  when  they  are  drawn  by  lots  and  raised,  they  sha 
some  time  or  other  be  sent  to  serve  out  of  the  Kingdom. 

When  they  are  told  that  there  is  an  express  clause  in  the  act  1 
prohibit  it,  they  reply  that  they  give  no  credit  to  that ;  for  that  th 
men  raised  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  in  Devonshire  and  Somersei 
shire,  in  the  spring  [of]  1756,  were  absolutely  promised  that  the 
should  be  listed  only  for  3  years  and  not  sent  abroad,  and  yi 
some  of  them  were  soon  after  sent  to  North  America.  I  fear  th: 
is  too  true  ;  and  I  always  thought  it  excessively  wrong. 

3.  Their  third  objection  goes  a  little  deeper,  and  must  Hav 
been  put  into  their  heads  by  somebody.  They  say  the  former  Xai 
laid  the  burden  and  charge  upon  the  nobih'ty  and  gentry  and  me 
of  property ;  that  this  takes  it  off  from  them  and  turns  it  upon  th 
lower  people,  who  are  to  live  by  their  labour ;  and  as  they  coiuiet 
this  with  their  being  allowed  no  pay  by  the  act,  they  say  it  i 
taking  away  so  much  of  their  bread.  I  own  I  have  5omettm< 
thought  of  this,  tho'  I  never  mentioned  it ;  but  it  has  brought  t 
my  mind  the  bargain,  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  made  with  tli 
Crown  soon  after  the  Restoration,  when  they  purchased  out  the 
own  burdens  by  the  tenures  and  wardships  by  laying  an  excise  upo 
beer  and  ale  to  be  consum'd  by  the  common  people ;  for  thoa 
liquors,  when  brewed  in  private  houses,  are  not  subjected  to  it 

I  have  now  told  you  all  I  know  of  the  fact  upon  this  ver 
disagreeable  subject,  and  the  whole  of  my  way  of  thinking  about  ii 
If  you  like  any  part  of  it,  you  may  possibly  have  some  occasioo  t 
make  use  of  it... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royston 
[II.  3,  f.  407.]  WiMPOLE,  Frid«r  night,  Stfl.  gth,  1737, 

Dear  Rovston, 

I  despatch  this  messenger  in  order  to  enquire  how  y 
all  do.... 

As  to  affairs  here,  they  have  been  in  a  veiy  violent  state.   I  b 
you  what  passed  on  Monday  at  Royston  by  a  Hertfordshire  ia 
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Yesterday  a  Cambridgeshire  mob  assembled  from  Steeple-Morden, 
Guilden-Morden,  Littlington,  Bassingbourne,  Melbourne  and  Mel- 
dreth;  and  about  eleven  o'cloclc  I  received  an  express  from  Mr 
N^htingale  that  they  were  at  his  house  to  the  number  of  a  lOOO, 
and  that  they  declared  they  would  come  to  Wimpole  ;  and  that  he 
»nd  Mr  Janeway,  Lord  Sandys's  bailiff  and  one  of  the  high  constables, 
would  come  up  to  me  as  soon  as  they  could  get  away.  Having 
but  a  weak  garrison,  I  immediately  determin'd  to  give  up  my 
outworks,  and  to  throw  open  my  park  gates,  that  they  might  not 
be  provoked  to  break  down  my  pales ;  to  leave  open  the  gates  of 
the  stable  and  kitchen  courts ;  but  to  shut  up  those  of  the  great 
court,  and  all  the  doors  and  window  shutters  of  my  house,  leaving 
the  glass  windows  to  their  discretion;  and  I  resolved  to  have  gone 
out  to  them,  and  to  have  spoke  to  them  in  the  most  proper  manner 
I  eoutd ;  for  I  knew  several  of  my  own  tenants  from  Steeple-Morden 
vere  probably  amongst  them.  But  neither  the  Insurgents,  as  the 
Scotch  called  the  Rebel  Highlanders,  nor  my  allies,  came  near  me ; 
wl  1  was  afterwards  informed  that  after  they  had  got  a  little 
oioney  from  Mr  Nightingale,  and  were  satisfied  he  had  not  the 
lists— {which  was  their  great  demand)  they  went  to  Melbourne, 
ttpecting  a  Petty  Sessions  there  for  licensing.  Finding  there  was 
no  sucb  Sessions,  they  went  to  Lady  Hatton's,  insulted  her  house 
"id  got  a  little  money  of  her,  and  from  thence  march 'd  towards 
Royston  to  get  the  lists-  from  Mr  Wortham,  or  otherwise  to  pull 
down  his  house.  They  compell'd  the  two  chief  constables  of 
f^^on  division  to  march  along  with  them,  and  forc'd  all  the 
l*bonriog  men  they  met  in  their  way  to  join  them,  which  induc'd 
"K  to  send  away  Mr  Plumptre's  workmen  and  the  few  labourers 
'  had  at  work,  that  they  might  be  out  of  their  way.  In  their 
■"irch  over  the  fields  from  Melbourne  to  Royston,  they  spied  the 
**o  troops  of  Horse  coming  down  the  hill  to  Royston.  At  first, 
*w»e  of  the  mob  swagger'd,  and  did  not  value  them  a  farthing ; 
out  by  degrees,  their  spirits  failed  ;  many  deserted,  especially  the 
("ess'd  men  ;  but  the  rest,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  about  SCX), 
•herein  I  believe  they  include  women  and  children,  went  on  to 
Mr  Wortham's  house,  and  demanded  the  lists  with  threats.  In  that 
'Sfy  moment  the  two  troops  of  the  Blues  marched  into  the  street 
*wl  drew  up  before  Wortham's  door.  Capt.  Kellett,  the  com- 
"i^ing  officer,  got  off  his  horse  and  went  amongst  them  ;  talked 
^  them  in  a  very  reasonable  but  firm  manner.  However,  nothing 
*ould  satisfy  Uiem  but  having  the  lists  delivered  up,  as  the 

3— a 
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Hertfordshire  gentlemen  had  done  on  Monday,  and  then  they  wou 
go  home  quietly.  Mr  Wortham  assur'd  them  he  had  not  the  lisi 
and  so  far  was  proper ;  but  he  went  further  and  told  them  thi 
were  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Swale  at  Mildenhall,  which  was  wron 
They  declared  they  would  have  the  lists  in  a  week,  and  so  disperse 
The  names  of  the  ringleaders  were,  as  I  am  told,  taken  down 
writing.  1  have  been  since  inform'd  that  they  declare  they  inter 
me  no  harm ;  for  that  I  am  a  very  good  man,  and  last  year,  whi 
I  was  Chancellor,  threw  the  bill  out  of  the  House,  and  would  n 
have  let  it  come  in  again,  if  I  could  have  hclp'd  it.  And  I  don't  fii 
they  have  any  particular  resentment  against  you ;  but  they  fani 
that  you,  being  Lord  Lieutenant,  either  have  the  lists  or  can  ord 
them  to  be  deliver'd  up,  and  they  enquir'd  whether  you  were  hei 
in  order  to  have  come  hither  to  demand  them.  I  have  taken  son 
care  to  have  it  propagated  that  you  was  as  much  against  the  b 
as  I  was ;  but  it  is  now  a  law ;  and  that  you  have  no  lists,  n 
have  any  power  to  order  them  to  be  deliver'd  up.  Indeed,  I 
Mr  Wortham's  hastiness,  they  now  know  where  they  are ;  aliquisq 
malo  fuit  tisus  in  illo ;  for  by  that  they  know  that  you  have  the 
not.  I  writ  a  letter  last  night  to  Capt.  Kellett,  who  seems  to  1 
a  very  sensible  man,  and  is  to  be  commended  for  his  expeditio 
for  he  march'd  from  Cheshunt  that  morning  and  came  in  tl 
critical  minute.  I  have  invited  him  to  dine  with  me.  EverythJi 
has  been  very  quiet  to-day;  and,  I  suppose,  whilst  the  soldiers  sta 
this  valiant  militia  will  be  intimidated.... 

I  hope  to  hear  that  nothing  has  happen 'd  to  frighten  my  La< 
Marchioness  or  the  children.  Mr  Heathcote  and  Lady  Margai 
left  us  this  morning,  tho'  I  told  them  we  could  not  spare  so  mai 
of  our  garrison ;  but  I  believe  they  were  not  sorry  to  get  out  of  \\ 
state  of  hostility.  After  things  are  quieted,  I  intend  to  make  sor 
enquiry  about  my  people  at  Morden.  I  have  fed  and  maintaim 
these  wretches,  and  many  more  of  them,  all  the  last  winter,  durii 
their  distress,  and  this  is  the  return  they  make.  I  fear  the  farme 
encourage  them  in  these  disorders,  and  that  most  of  our  ov 
servants  are  on  their  side,  for  they  none  of  them  like  to  be  iotted.. 

Your  mother  is  very  well,  and  has  good  spirits  enough  for  garrisi 
duty.  She  joins  with  me  in  our  most  affectionate  compliments. 
and  longs  to  hear  of  your  being  safe  and  quiet.  1  writ  last  Sundi 
to  Mr  Wray"  to  invite  him  to  this  place,  but  I  fear  he  does  not  lil 
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to  put  himself  into  a  town  that  may  be  besieg'd,    I  have  heard 
oothing  of  Charles  by  this  post 
I  am. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

HARDWICKE^ 

Earl  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  189,^  ■.]  Stpu  lUh,  1757. 

...Perhaps  the  resolution  to  let  things  take  their  natural  course, 
and  leave  the  magistrates  to  proceed  as  they  judge  proper  may  be 
the  rightest,  at  least  for  the  present  But  then  those  magistrates 
must  not  be  blamed  for  what  they  shall  determine  according  to  the 
best  of  their  judgments  upon  the  circumstances  of  their  respective 
counties,  Mr  Pitt  is  much  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  disorders 
have  proceeded  from  want  of  a  proper  disposition  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenants  and  Deputy  Lieutenants  to  explain  the  act  and  enforce 
it'.  The  whole  began  in  Bedfordshire,  and  the  infection  has  been 
merely  communicated  from  thence.  The  great  patron  and  support 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  Lieutenant  of  that  County', 
and  Mr  Potter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  most  active  Deputy  Lieutenant  there ;  and  no 
activity,  explanations,  or  persuasions  have  been  wanting,... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(N-  189,  f.  144.]  Sfflcmber  igiA,  1757. 

'..[Further  riots  in  all  parts  of  the  country  had  taken  place.] 
Though  I  was  originally  against  the  bill,  yet  now  it  is  a  law,  I  talk 
as  much  for  it  and  against  the  opposition  to  the  execution  of  it  as 
Wyone.  But  I  cannot  say  with  effect.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
ihe  common  people  dislike  it,  because  they  don't  know  what  it  is. 
It  is  true  that  they  don't  comprehend  the  train  of  political  argu- 
Ottnt,  on  which  it  depends,  and  never  will ;  but  they  know  what  is 
in  it,  and  profess  to  dislike  it  for  what  is  contained  in  it,  and  what 
is  omitted  out  of  it... 

'  Fnrthet  on  thU  topic  H.  3,  f.  410;  H.  5,  I.  3*6  and  cf.  correspondence  belween 
lai  Ponletl  tod  Piu  to  the  same  cfTcct,  Chalham  MSS.  jj. 

'  He  had  declared  hinueU' of  this  apioion  at  >  meeting  or  the  Cabinet,  N.  iSS,  L  ni. 
'DnkeofBedfonl. 
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(N.  190.  t  189;  H.69,f.  137.] 

[On  October  27,  1757  (N.  190,  f.  289)  the  Duke  of  Newcastl< 
writes  to  Lord  Hardwicke  to  desire  that  he  will  draw  up  the  Speed 
from  the  Throne,  which  he  does  not  want  Mr  Pitt  to  do,  am 
nobody  but  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his  authority  can  prevent  it 
Unless  Lord  Hardwicke,  after  this  Session,  agrees  to  take  somt 
active  station  of  weight  and  credit,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  h 
go  on.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  190,  r.  315,]  WiupoLE,  Salurda;,  Oct.  tglA,  IJS7- 

...I  have  no  scruple  to  declare  that  I  think  him  [Pitt]  extremel; 
ambitious  and  that  his  aim  is  supreme  ministerial  power,  wherec 
he  may  possibly  fancy  that  he  sees  a  nearer  prospect  from  what  ha 
unfortunately  happened  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
I  think  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  a  sense  of  honour,  and  so  fa 
a  sense  of  his  own  interest,  as  to  see,  what  he  must  have  learnt  b; 
experience,  that  he  cannot  go  on  without  the  assistance  of  you 
Grace  and  your  friends,  and  that  the  present  situation  of  afTait 
makes  this  more  necessary  than  ever.  He  is  certainly  at  preset; 
greatly  affected  by  the  failure  of  his  own  two  great  projects*,  an< 
by  a  sensibility  that  he  shall  be  forced  to  defend  himself  by  the  lik 
kind  of  arguments,  which  he  has  exploded  and  run  down  in  tfa 
case  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  And  this  I  do  not  wond< 
at,  but  these  reflections  must  make  him  sometimes  peevish  an 
subject  to  variations.  Your  Grace  says,  "You  cannot  submit  t 
act  a  subordinate  part,  but  that  you  have  as  much  desire  and  a 
firm  a  resolution  to  manage  and  (to  use  the  new  word)  coax  hin 
and  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  as  much  as  anybody."  This 
all  that  can  be  desired,  or  any  friend  of  yours  can  advise  you  t 
But  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  avowal  an 
appearance  of  the  same  sole  power  in  your  Grace  in  the  House  t 
Commons  is  not  to  be  expected.  All  sorts  of  persons  there  ha^ 
concurred  in  battering  down  that  notion,  and  the  precedents  of  m 
Lord  Godolphin's  and  my  Lord  Sunderland's  time  have  been  ove 
ruled  by  the  long  habits  of  seeing  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  N 
Pelham  there,  which  go  as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  most  peop 

'  The  Duke  of  Cumberluid,  it  will  be  remembered,  wu  the  ^e>t  patron  tl 
mpportet  of  Fox,  and  bad  now  been  disgraced  after  tbe  Convention  of  Klattenei« 
(See  below,  p.  IM.) 

'  1'lie  ill-nccess  of  the  expedition  to  Kocheforl,  which  had  letumed  wilhoot  aSectii 
anylhin|>  on  October  Gih;  and  the  failuie  of  the  Militia  Bill. 
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DOW  sitting  there,  or  indeed  now  in  business,  reaches.  Upon  this 
Ibot  I  think  you  may  go  on  together,  as  well  as  the  unhappy 
drcumstaRces  of  the  present  time  and  affairs  will  permit  any 
persons  to  do.  But  nothing  will  contribute  more  to  this  than  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  all  expostulations,  either  between  your- 
selves or  through  the  medium  of  third  persons.  They  seldom  do 
good ;  and  the  true  way  of  avoiding  occasions  of  them  is  by  easy 
aad  confidential  communications  and  conversations  previously  had 
between  yourselves.  I  would  apply  this  to  the  immediate  question 
about  ike  Speech.  It  is  my  sincere  opinion  and  advice  that  your 
Gnce  should  enter  into  an  easy  and  confidential  conversation  with 
him  about  the  general  turn  and  outlines  of  it... 

I  think  the  question,  who  shall  lay  it  before  the  King,  is  more 
material  than  who  shall  have  the  drawing  of  it,  and  this  only  in 
poiot  of  precedent.  Possibly  Mr  Pitt  may  expect  to  do  it  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  used  to  do  it  as  Head  of 
the  Treasury,  all  the  while  I  was  Chancellor ;  whether  he  did  it  in 
niy  Lord  Townshend's  time  I  don't  know.  In  your  brother's  time, 
your  Grace  did  it  whilst  Secretary  of  State,  and  whilst  at  the  Head 
of  the  Treasury,  you  did  the  same. 

[He  cannot  possibly  come  to  town  on  Thursday  or  before 
Saturday.]  But  upon  this  occasion,  permit  me  with  freedom,  but 
■'ith  great  respect  and  deference  to  your  Grace,  to  open  my  heart 
1°  you.  I  am  confident  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  am  most 
cordially  devoted  to  your  service ;  but  if  upon  every  occasion  of 
Mr  Pitt's  being  necessary  to  be  talked  to,  or  supposed  to  be  so, 
I  am  to  come  out  of  the  country,  to  leave  the  place  where  my 
private  business  or  convenience  engages  me  for  the  present  to 
tcside,  it  wilt  be  impossible  for  mc  to  go  through  it.  I  am  naturally 
pfttty  stationary ;  and  when  I  am  settled  in  town,  I  remain  there 
Md  am  seldom  out  of  the  way.  Pray  don't  be  angry  with  me  for 
*ddirg  a  word  more.  Your  Grace  says,  "  Mr  Pitt  will  yield  to  me, 
*nd  nobody  but  I  can  ever  propose  such  things  to  him."  That  he 
*i!l  yield  to  me  I  am  far  from  seeing  reason  to  admit ;  but  this 
I  am  sure  of,  that  if  1  am  to  be  the  person  constantly  employed  to 
expostulate,  that  cord  will  be  broke  by  overstraining  it  Nor  could 
I  be  easy  in  such  a  situation,  to  be  perpetually  the  middle  man ; 
>nd  yet  1  will  decline  nothing  that  is  proper  for  me,  and  which 
I  shall  be  convinced  is  for  your  Grace's  service. 

I  forbear  to  observe  upon  what  your  Grace  says, "  that  I  suffered 
you  to  come  into  this  galley  without  me,  etc"    You  know  how  all 
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that  passed,  the  advice  which  I  then  humbly  presumed  to  give  you, 
the  difficulties,  the  ill-success  and  responsibility  which  I  foresaw, 
not  indeed  in  the  very  shape  they  have  turned  out  (for  I  had  not 
the  gift  of  prophecy),  but  I  did  not  augur  much  better.  Your 
Grace  also  knows  that  there  was  no  "  active  station  of  weight  and 
credit "  which  I  could  possibly  have  taken,  except  my  old  place, 
which  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  you  from  the  beginning  I  could  not 
take  again.  And  I  refer  myself  to  your  great  candour  whether, 
after  near  twenty  years  slavery  in  it,  and  at  the  age  of  near  67, 
I  ought  not  to  be  excused  for  not  having  returned  to  that  galley 
again.. ..Don't  be  angry  with  me,  my  dearest  Lord,  but  be  assured 
I  am,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Diike  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  i9»,  f.  7;  H.  Gg.  f.  [;o.]  Newc,\stle  Hoiisb,  Jan.  ird,  1758. 

[The  King  had  unexpectedly  made  a  demand  of  j^zocooo  for 
forage,  said  to  have  been  furnished  to  the  Hessian  and  Prussian 
troops,  and  was  extremely  incensed  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
refusal  to  pay  it.  He  had  said  that]  we  wished  him  to  spend  all  his 
money,  to  ruin  himself  and  to  do  nothing  then  for  him ;  that  oui 
America,  our  Lakes,  our  Mr  Amherst',  might  ruin  us  or  make  us  rich 
but  in  ail  events  he  should  be  undone.  His  Majesty  wanted  thi; 
money  to  be  sent  away  in  24  hours.  I  told  him  this  holiday  tim« 
nobody  was  in  town,  no  office  open  ;  that  caused  very  seven 
reflections.  [Mr  Pitt  had  been  very  angry  at  this  demand,  anc 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  on  this  footing;  that  the  Kinj 
spoiled  his  own  business  ;  that  he  himself  enjoyed  no  contidence 
that  "  he  was  the  first  man  In  his  station  who  answered  for  so  much 
who  had  not  the  least  support  or  assistance  from  the  King,"]  an< 
then  ran  on  in  his  former  style  of  his  having  no  power.. ..That  hi 
had  told  a  Dr  Moreton,  who  came  to  him  about  the  Deanery  o 
Chester,  that  he  had  no  credit  in  those  things,  that  he  must  ge 
himself  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. ...Upon  the  wholt 
such  treatment  in  the  Clo.set,  such  unreasonable  demands. ..such  ai 
inflexibility  in  Mr  Pitt. ..and  above  all,  such  an  inward  dissatisfactioi 
at  not  having  the  appearances  of  all  the  power  in  the  disposition  c 
empktymcnts,  though  hitherto  there  has  not  been  one  given,  eithe 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  but  by  him  or  with  his  consent,  I  say  all  thes 
things,  put  together,  make  me  quite  weary  and  think  very  serious! 
of  getting  out  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  I  see  I  shall  be  able  to  d 
little  or  no  good,  and  I  am  cut  to  pieces  between  the  King  am 

'  The  ofTicer  ajipuinted  to  provide  for  the  forage. 
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Mr  Pitt     I  wish  you  would  seriously  attend  to  this,  my  present 
situation,. . . 

1  cannot  conclude  without  wishing  your  Lx>rdship  all  the  health, 
happiness  and  satisraction  with  many  happy  years,  that  your  love 
of  your  country,  your  ability  in  its  service,  your  goodness  to  mankind 
in  general,  and  above  all  your  steadiness  and  warm  heart  to  your 
friends,  deserve.  I  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,  and  am  un- 
alterably yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

Earl  of  Hardwickt  to  tfu  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  igj,c  30.]  Moor  Pabk, /an.  ^th,  17:8. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

...Your  Grace  may  be  assured  that  I  very  seriously 
attend  to  everything  that  concerns  your  situation.  Everything  that 
makes  you  uneasy,  makes  me  so ;  but  I  entreat  your  Grace  not  to 
suffer  every  incident  of  this  kind  to  make  a  deep  impression.  The 
Closet  has  always  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  and  passion 
grows  stronger  as  other  faculties  grow  weaker,  especially  under 
such  burdens  as  do  now  really  oppress  us.  But,  in  the  present  case 
"""Wf  was  the  object,  and  whoever  serves  the  King  in  the  de- 
partment of  his  money,  as  they  may  have  some  more  opportunities 
to  please  him,  will  also,  especially  in  such  times  as  these,  have  more 
occasions  to  displease  him.  But  this  disposition  is  so  strange  and 
yet  so  rooted,  that  I  will  say  no  more  upon  it,  except  what  Tully 
says  in  his  tract,  De  Senectute.  Potest  quicquam  esse  absurdius  quam 
pio  minus  viae  restat,  eo  plus  vtatici  quaereref  I  verily  believe 
^y  Y[armouth]  is  in  the  right,  that  there  is  no  other  cause  for 
the  ill-humour,  in  this  instance,  except  the  disappointment  about 
the  money.... 

[Nor  should  the  Duke  attach  too  much  importance  to  Pitt's 
<Jiscourse.] 

1  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  all  your  kind  wishes  to  me. 
"hat  befalls  me  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  anybody  but 
■^ysclf  My  race  is  run,  and  I  have  nothing  to  exert  but  my 
"ncere  and  hearty  affection  and  attachment  to  my  friends.  Your 
Pfiyers  for  me  are  the  more  disinterested,  but  mine  for  you  include 
'^  King  and  this  Country.... 

Ever  yours, 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tke  Earl  of  Hardwieke 
(N.  191,  f.  49;  H.  6g,  C  IT7-]  Clarbmont, /on.  jM,  175B. 

...The  King  complained  very  much  to  me  the  other  day  o! 
my  Lord  Holdemess,  his  negli^nce  in  his  business,  his  non- 
attention,  etc. ;  Lady  Yarmouth  spoke  of  it  afterwards  with  great 
emotion.... 

But  I  am  sure  you  will  be  surprized  when  you  hear  that  the 
person  the  King  thinks  on  for  Secretary  of  State  is  my  good  friend 
Joe*.  I  don't  mention  this  at  all  as  if  it  was  likely  to  happen,  but 
it  shows  to  a  great  degree  the  justice  the  King  does  to  his  ability, 
his  zeal  and  his  attention  to  his  service,  and  indeed  they  are  all 
very  great.  The  last  letter  I  sent  your  Lordship  from  him  (of 
which  you  say  nothing)  is  a  most  admirable  one,  and  I  really 
believe  his  letters  to  me  have  been  of  service  to  him. 

[H.6g,  r.  iSi.] 

[On  January  12,  [75S,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  being  detained 
indoors  by  a  cold,  desires  Lord  Hardwieke  to  speak  to  Lord 
Bute  on  the  subject  of  the  appointments  to  the  Bedchamber,  and 
also  to  Mr  Pitt  about  the  successor  to  Mr  Legge  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  declared  his  intention  of  resigfning'.] 
You  must  not  be  angry  that  I  give  you  this  trouble.  Nobody  can, 
nobody  will,  help  me  efficaciously  in  my  distress  but  yourself.  Be 
so  good  as  to  call  here  in  your  way  home  to  dinnerf. 

Solicitor-General  to  t/te  Earl  of  Hardwieke  [endorsed  fy  tht 

latter].     From  Charles.     Habeas  Corpus 
[II.  (,  f-  341-]  Salurday,  March  KUk,  1758. 

Mv  Lord, 

1  saw  Mr  Pitt  last  night,  to  whom  I  found  Mr  Grenvillc 
had  fully  related  what  1  mentioned  to  your  Lordship.  He  said  that 
having  given  the  opinion  which  I  did  in  private,  at  a  meeting  of  thost 
of  my  own  profession,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  giving  ar 
opinion  in  public  and  in  the  manner  I  did';  that  he  was  sorry  tc 
differ,  and  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  giving  myself  the  troublt 
to  explain  what  did  not  require  any  explanation,  with  more  to  th4 
same  purpose.     Amongst  other  things  he  dropt,  that  the  Speaker' 

*  Sit  Joseph's  abilities  arc  very  con^iilerablc,  bul  the  irue  reason  wu  that  the  Kini 
ihaught  he  wuuld  Aa  his  ImsincsK  Cieinian.     II. 

>  lie  had  lo»t  Titt't  favuui  through  his  secret  negutiaiions  with  ifae  Duke  of  N.  u 
>7.=Tt  which  had  liccn  related  to  I'iti.  He  however  retained  his  oHice  now  till  1761 
when  he  wa«  clihniissed. 

f  I  have  often  wondered  that  mjp  Lord  led  such  >  life,  the  conslant  go-bel»cen  in  tfa 
1).  uf  NewcBitlc's  commissions.     H. 

'  p.  3-  '  Arthur  Onslow. 
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had  led  the  Attomey^General  [Pratt]  into  it  He  desired  to  know 
whether  I  imagined  that  many  others  would  take  part.  I  said 
that  I  spoke  for  myself  and  knew  of  nobody,  who  would  engage 
on  the  same  side,  but  Mr  Wilbraham.  He  rested  his,  argument, 
as  I  im^ined  he  would,  on  the  strict  letter  of  the  Resolutions 
3d  Carol!',  which  he  considered  as  a  landmark  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  he  would  say  in  the  language  of  the  Mirror,  that  the  exercising 
any  discretion  before  the  body  was  brought  up,  was  an  abusion  of 
the  Common  Law,  and  that  judges  who  relaxed  such  points  were 
not  judges  according  to  his  idea.  I  do  not  trouble  your  Lordship 
with  what  I  said,  but  could  not  help  giving  you  these  traits  of  the 
conversation.  He  then  talked  much  about  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
the  King  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Gen.  Yorke ;  and  I  left  him 
at  10  o'clock. 


Lord  Royston  to  the  Earl  of  Hardviicke 
IK.4,f.  I.]  St  Jambs'  Squaiie,  March  i8,  ■758. 

Mv  Lord, 

Count  Viri',  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  made 

"w  a  visit  this  morning.     He  began  with  the  Habeas  Carpus  Bill 

which,  your   Lordship   may   suppose,   he    considers   rather   in   a 

political  than  legal  light ;    and  expressed   his  wishes   that  some 

aniendments  might  be  made,  either  before  it  went  up  to  the  House 

of  Lords  or  after  it  got  there,  which  should  remove  the  principal 

objections  to  it.     I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  this  was  in  a 

manner  impossible  upon  the  present  frame  of  the  Bill,  that  the 

friends  of  it  did  not   seem  disposed   to  admit   of  any  material 

alterations  or  to  contract  the  plan  which  they  went  upon.     He 

intimated  to  me  that  Mr  Pitt's  taking  up  this  affair,  and  carrying 

it  on  without  concert,  etc.  was  not  approved  of  in  a  certain  place*; 

but  he  seemed  to  wish,  and  I  am  apt  to  conclude  that  his  wishes 

on  these  subjects  are  those  of  others,  that  some  methcxi  could  be 

struck  out,  which  should  save  the  Bill,  and  yet  take  out  the  sting 

of  it     I  told  him,  I  thought  the  Bill  must  be  left  to  its  fate  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  where  the  subject  would  be  discussed  with  more 

gravity  and  temper  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.     I  gave  him 

some  account  of  Mr  Pitt's  speech,  particularly  of  those  parts  of  it 

which  were  fitter  for  a  demagogue  in  opposition,  than  the  King's 

first  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,... 

I  cannot  conclude  without  allowing  myself  the  pleasure  of 
repeating  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  think  my  Brother's  speech 
yesterday  in  the  House,  was  as  able  a  performance  as  I  ever  heard 
there.    He  ui^ed  everything  that  could  be  su^ested  in  support 

<  Of  March  1618-  These  were  the  Re$olations  which  preceded  the  Peliiion  of  Right. 
See  H.  530,  r.  44. 

'  The  Sudioian  minister.  '  Leicester  House  and  Lord  Bute. 
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of  his  side  of  the  ai^ument,  and  with  the  greatest  judgmen 
firmness,  decency  and  manly  eloquence.  It  is  but  justice  to  hit 
to  say  this,  and  I  pronounce  upon  his  speech  as  an  imparti: 
bystander..., 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tlu  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  193,  f.  3SS.]  Clakbuont,  March  vjik,  1758. 

...If  your  Lordship  ever  dips  into  newspapers,  you  wi 
see  them  filled  with  most  dangerous  impertinence  upon  a 
subjects,  and  particularly  this  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  A  meetin 
is  summoned  of  the  citizens  upon  this  occasion,  or  at  least  flun 
out,  and  The  Three  Monosyllables  (a  cant  word  given  out).  Pit 
Legge  and  Pratt,  are  to  be  the  objects  of  their  praise  and  adulatioi 
If  this  method  of  proceeding  is  not  stopped,  we  shall  have  the  rao 
at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords,  demanding  justice,  if  the 
presume  to  differ  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr  Pitt  shoul 
certainly  be  spoke  to  by  some  person  of  great  weight  and  coi 
sideration,  and  showed  the  consequences  to  government  whic 
must  arise  from  letting  the  mob  loose  in  this  manner,  and  if  Y 
persists,  he  must  have  the  whole  left  in  his  hands ;  for  nobody  (wb 
has  been  bred  up  in  a  contrary  way  of  acting)  can  have  a  share  i 
such  an  administration.... 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  l/ie  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

,  Friday  it  nifiht,  Af^l  nlh,   i7j8- 

Mv  Dear  Lord. 

My  company  staid  with  me  late  but  Mr  Pitt  who  can 
unexpectedly,  staid  an  hour  alone  with  me  after  them.  The  fir 
part  of  his  conversation  was  very  reasonable  and  well,  The  latt' 
(the  material  one)  very  far  otherwise.  It  was  upon  the  Habe> 
Corpus,  wherein  he  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  me 
the  reasonableness  of  this  bill,  and  how  much  the  nation  insist* 
upon  it.  " It  was  the  case  of  the  Habeas  Corpus" — When  I  object* 
what  occurred  to  me,  and  argued  a  little  from  what  I  had  heai 
from  those  who  understood  it,  he  took  me  up  high  and  would  ha- 
me  say  "that  the  lawyers  were  the  judges,"  which  he  scout* 
much,  and  then  endeavoured  to  frighten  or  bully  me  into  ■ 
acquiescence;  "that  the  nation  would  insist  upon  it;  that  it  was  n 
a  squib  but  a  reality;  that  my  Lord  Mansfield  had  taken  upon  hi 
to  alter  the  law,  that  the  point  was,  Lord  Mansfield  had  ordcn 
a  rule  of  Court  instead  of  granting  the  Habeas  Corpus,  as  he  w 
obliged  by  law  to  do';  that  judges  might  be  impeached  for  tt 
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breach  of  the  law ;  that  it  was  the  case  of  the  ship-money;  he  would 
say  that  in  this  case  'there  was  no  ill  intention,'  but  it  was  a  breach 
of  the  law;  that  he  could  take  upon  him  to  show  that  the  judges 
had  frequently  given  up  the  law  and  liberty;  that  it  was  time  to 
prevent  it."  1  saw  1  was  to  be  bullied,  and  I  determined  to  stick 
to  my  point  He  told  me  "that  those  who  supported  my  Lord 
Mansfield  must  take  my  Lord  Mansfield's  fate,"  I  talked  as 
strongly  on  my  side;  that  I  should  act  according  to  my  conscience, 
in  this  point  not  out  of  regard  to  my  Lord  Mansfield,  but, because 
I  thought  it  right.  He  said  strongly,  he  thought  he  had  now  con- 
nected himself  with  those  who  thought  alike  upon  great  points,  and 
were  friends  to  liberty  (for  through  the  whole  he  asserted,  as  it  were, 
every  opposer  of  this  Bill  to  be  an  enemy  to  liberty  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus).  I  asserted  the  contrary,  and  said  I  should  act  according 
to  my  conscience.  1  was  very  indifferent  what  people  might  think 
of  it;  but  I  fancied  1  should  not  be  thought  an  enemy  to  liberty. 
He  talked  of  the  prert^ative  of  the  Crown,  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
sinuated by  my  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  friends  to  the  King  that 
that  was  aflfected  by  it  I  told  him  I  heard  Lord  Mansfield  say 
that  that  was  no  ways  concerned  in  the  question.  I  mentioned,  with 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  it,  your  Lordship's  opinion,  and  particularly 
u  to  this  point  having  been  brought  in  without  concert.  He  said 
slightly  that  your  Lordship  had  said  something  of  that  kind  to 
him, that  he  did  not  care  to  dispute  with  you;  that  he  thought  in 
a  case  of  liberty  that  was  not  to  be  expected ;  that  he  had  read 
(as  he  supposed  I  had)  Lyttelton,  Coke,  Selden  and  Sir  Simond 
P'Ewcs,  and  was  as  able  to  talk  upon  this  question  "as  any 
lawyer," — In  short  a  greater  rhapsody  of  violence  and  virulence 
coLJd  not  be  flung  out;  and  if  it  was  not  meant  to  bully  me  (in 
*'hich  he  entirely  failed  of  his  aim),  1  should  think  he  will  carry 
^'s  point  to  the  utmost  extremity.  I  go  to-morrow  morning  to 
Claremont.     If  you  go  out  in  the  morning,  I  wish  you  would  call 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 


Lord  Mansfield  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  )47,  f.  I7^]  Toesday  al  night,  Afrit  18/A,  1758. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  owe  it  to  your  Lordship  to  acquaint  you  instantly 
*nat,  upon  my  coming  home,  1  received  a  letter  that  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  had  been  called  at  the  Half  Moon  by  surprize, 
^"i  have  a  Common  Council  for  Benson's  petition,  etc.;  and  [the] 
'"hole  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  80  were 
Ptesent  and  none  of  the  warmest  absent.     My  friends  beat  them 
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without  their  daring  so  much  as  to  put  a  question,  so  that  thi 
villainy  is  at  an  end.  Long,  the  promoter,  desired  to  leave  th 
Chair  and  the  matter  never  to  be  resumed'. 

I  ever  am, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  etc 

Mansfield. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[[I.  69,  F,  toj;  N.  [95,  r.  96.]  Clakemont,  May  i6tA,  tjjS. 

[Mr  Pitt  was  much  incensed  by  the  opposition  to  the  "Bill  ft 
the  confirmation  of  the  Liberties  of  the  People  by  the  Habet 
Corpus','  demanded  explanations  of  the  Duke  and  seemed  to  wi! 
the  Bill  should  be  dropped,  which  he  would  by  no  means  agree  b 
on  the  contrary,  he  (the  Duke)  could  not  consent  to  any  manag 
ment,  and  was  taking  measures  to  have  the  majority  in  the  Lon 
against  it  as  large  as  possible.  The  King  was  also  adverse  to  tl 
measure.]  The  King  immediately  proposed  to  remove  my  Loi 
President'  and  Mr  Pratt  and  to  make  my  Lord  Hardwicke  Presidei 
and  his  son  Attorney-General.  I  only  answered  by  putting  it  c 
and  saying,  "Your  Majesty  will  think  of  that."  He  expressed  tl 
greatest  dissatisfaction  with  Mr  Pitt  and  I  could  find,  though  the 
was  nothing  dropped  directly,  that  the  King  entertained  a  ho] 
that  somehow  or  other,  he  should  get  rid  of  him.  He  was  parttc 
larly  gracious  to  me,  my  power,  my  credit,  etc.  always  (as  I  ho| 
he  always  will)  joining  your  Lordship  with  me  with  the  highe 
expressions  of  confidence  and  regard.  He  talked  also  apt 
Mr  Fox's  subject,  said  a  great  deal  against  him,  that  he  kne 
he  never  could  be  minister,  but  however,  he  was  a  brave  fello 
would  pull  by  the  nose,  etc.  and  he  would  have  me  manage  hfi 
[Afterwards  the  King  had  told  Lady  Yarmouth  that  they  we 
ready  to  turn  out  I'itt  and  act  with  Fox,  and  put  his  plan  in 
execution,  and  he  (the  Duke)  must  remove  this  misunderstandJi 
in  his  next  audience.  It  would  be  impossible  to  go  on  witho 
Pitl.]  Could  Mr  Pitt  get  me  into  a  trap,  to  remain,  with  the  she 
of  one  of  the  ministers,  and  to  have  no  one  man  in  Council  upi 
whose  head  and  act  I  could  depend — or  to  be  more  particul; 
without  my  Lord  Hardwicke  hand  and  heart,  he  would  have 
triumph  over  me,  which  I  hope  never  to  give  him  or  anylxx 
el.se. 

'  "His  [I'Llt's)  chitf  liinery  was  levelled  against  luy  Lord  Muufield....Aiul 
altcmpt  was  made  in  ihu  Cily  by  ianiv  or  Mr  I'ltl's  roction  lo  raise  ■  populu  ttoim 
him  thcrv,  with  s<>  liltle  foundaliun,  thai  the  agents  in  it  were  forced  [to]  let  drop  \ 
chargu  with  disgracv  and  cunlusion."  Lord  Lyticllon  to  Governor  Lyitelton,  May  3 
175S.    (Mim.  by  K.  I'hillimore.  608.) 

'  Lord  Granville,  who  supported  the  bill. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  195,  f^  114.]  WlUPOLB,  Wedoesda)',  May  \jli,  1758. 

[He  believes  that  part,  at  least,  of  Pitt's  peevishness  and  low 
spirits  is  owing  to  his  distemper.]  Under  these  circumstances 
your  Grace  certainly  did  right  to  leave  him  to  cool,  and  not  at 
that  time  to  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  coming  to  explanations 
with  him.  My  own  opinion  is  that  he  will  not  quit  on  account 
of  that  bill.  What  other  circumstances,  particularly  his  own  un- 
manageable ill-health,  may  incline  him  to,  I  don't  pretend  to  guess. 
I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was,  from  the  b^inning  of  time,  an 
instance  of  a  point  of  this  nature  so  taken  up  and  so  pushed ;  a 
mere  question  of  law,  two  lawyers  in  the  King's  Cabinet  Council, 
>nd  not  one  word  of  consultation  or  communication  with  either 
of  them,  but  entirely  cooked  up  between  himself  and  his  new 
Attorney- General,  who  must  be  entirely  inexperienced  in  con- 
stitutional or  parliamentary  measures.  Not  the  least  complaint 
Of  call  from  Uie  people,  and  yet  now  "the  national  weight"  (in 
respect  of  public  affairs)  is  put  upon  it,  and  it  is  called  "the  rejecting 
the  confirmation  of  their  liberties  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,"  as  if 
it  was  the  most  solemn  Petition  of  Right  for  the  redress  of  real 
grievances.  Your  Grace  asks  what  is  to  be  done  ?  To  which 
1  can  answer  no  otherwise  than  I  have  done  formerly.  Submit 
to  pass  the  bill  you  cannot  with  decency  or  with  common  sense. 
■If  it  were  possible  to  amend  it  in  the  Committee,  I  should  be  for 
that;  but  they  have  taken  care  to  frame  the  bill  so  as  to  make 
ttiat  impracticable,  in  my  apprehension.  I  can  therefore  see  no 
medium,  unless  there  was  temper  enough  on  the  other  side  to 
submit  (after  this  bill  is  laid  aside)  to  let  the  judges  be  ordered 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  reasonable  bill  to  remedy  the  few  defects 
that  have  been  admitted  to  exist,  and  to  make  some  more  practicable 
provision  for  the  dischai^e  of  men  impressed  for  the  land-service 
Under  any  recruiting  acts  that  may  be  in  force  for  the  time  being, 
*hen  the  commissioners  have  proceeded  oppressively  or  unduly. 
I  have  turned  it  over  and  over  in  my  head,  and  can  think  of 
nothing  else.  But  if  nothing  will  satisfy  but  for  the  Lords  to 
'*allow  this  absurd  bill,  'tis  impossible.  As  to  any  wavering 
swongst  the  judges,  I  know  nothing  of  it,  nor  can  your  Grace  do 
*"ything  in  it.  My  Lord  Mansfield,  being  one  of  their  body,  has 
■Dore  opportunities  of  knowing  and  more  facilities  of  giving  them 
''ght  hints,  I  mean  in  matters  of  law,  than  anybody  else. 
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I  am  thoroughly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  extremely  wron; 
for  the  King  or  any  of  his  servants  to  carry  or  speak  of  the  con 
sequences  of  anybody's  either  espousing  or  opposing  this  bill  furthc 
than  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  thing  itself  The  wa 
to  make  it  of  still  more  unhappy  consequence  and  to  add  clamou 
to  clamour,  and  to  make  it  really  looked  upon  as  what  it  is  no 
a  point  of  prerogative  against  liberty,  is  to  talk  of  tumii^;  011 
people  for  their  behaviour  upon  this  point  I  would  not,  on  an 
account,  have  it  imagined  that  the  King  harboured  a  thoi^t  < 
turning  out  Mr  Pratt  or  promoting  my  son  at  present  Much  la 
would  1  have  it  buzzed  or  suspected  that  he  harboured  a  thougi 
of  removing  my  Lord  President  on  this  occasion.  For  the  sale 
of  His  Majesty's  service  I  would  by  no  means  come  in  in  thi 
manner.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  make  a  great  businea 
of  a  little  one,  and  do  infinite  prejudice  to  the  King's  service  an 
affairs.  There  should  be  no  talk,  or  insinuation,  about  an 
such  consequences,  though  it  will  certainly  be  right  for  His  Majest 
to  remain,  and  to  appear,  firm  in  his  opinion  against  the  bill. 

It  will  be  very  material  to  gain  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  1 
least  that  he  should  not  appear  for  the  bill.  I  have  not  heu 
whether  his  Grace  is  landed  or  not'. 

That  other  considerations  enter  into  this  matter  now,  I  an 
clearly  from  your  Grace's  narrative,  and  am  extremely  sorry  ft 
it  That  disposition'  should  be  kept  down  to  the  utmost;  fortl 
King's  affairs,  either  of  war  or  peace,  should  not  be  spoiled  for  i 
Besides,  if  anything  of  that  kind  transpires,  it  may  revolt,  or  I 
least  abate,  the  zeal  of  many  of  your  friends,  who  will  be  extreme! 
averse  to  the  restoring  of  Mr  Fox  to  the  administration.  I  hai 
heard  the  term  "brave  fellow"  often  before,  but  have  seen  n 
substantial  proofs  of  it,  of  late  especially.  I  hope  therefore  thi 
your  Grace  either  has  already,  or  will,  pursue  your  plan  of  absolute! 
undeceiving  the  King  of  any  misconstruction  he  may  have  mac 
on  this  subject,  and  rooting  out  any  hopes  of  your  acting  with 
patched  up  administration  on  that  foot  You  will  otherwise,  at  tt 
end  of  the  session,  be  in  the  utmost  confusion.... 

'  The  Uuke  of  Iledforii  was  LorU  Lieutenanl  of  Ireland. 
'  Of  (he  King  a^ainil  Piit  and  Tor  Fox. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  195,  f.  170!  H.  69,  f.  111,1  Clabemont,  May  lUI,   1758. 

Mv  Dear  Lord,... 

Mr  Pitt  has  had  a  long  conference  on  Thursday  last 
with  my  Lady  Yarmouth,  where  he  has  made  use  of  all  arguments 
of  threat  and  cajolerie  to  show  the  necessity  of  passing  the  bill. 
He  told  her  the  nation  would  be  in  a  flame ;  petitions  and  addresses 
from  all  quarters;  that  nothing  could  go  on,  etc.,  if  the  bill  was 
rejected;  that  my  Lord  President  had  "eternized"  his  name  with 
Ihe  nation,  the  city  and  "the  constitution."  by  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  it ;  that  he  "  pitied  "  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  that  it  was 
my  Lord  Hardwicke's  "vanity,"  and  that,  as  to  my  Lord  Mansfield, 
he  would  be  "  attacked."  She  reasoned  as  well  as  she  could,  and 
insisted  upon  the  "opinion  of  the  judges."  He  said,  "Madam,  if 
all  the  Bishops  on  the  Bench  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  People 
should  not  have  the  use  of  the  Bible,  would  the  People  part  with 
their  Bible?" — She  thought  the  conversation  most  extravagant,  and 
hy  way  of  threat  there  was  nothing  omitted  that  could  carry  terror 
with  it. 

As  to  cajoleries,  that  went  still  further.     [Mr  Pitt  now  declared 

strongly  against  doing   anything   for   the   Landgrave   of  Hesse- 

Cassel'.]     He  said,  "The   Duke  of  Newcastle  might  do  it  if  he 

pleased;  that  he  should  not  oppose  it,  but  that  he  declared  now, 

and  should  declare  hereafter,  \hK\  he  disapproved  it.".  ..After  a  great 

deal  of  discourse  of  this  kind,  he  said,  however,  if  the  bill  could  be 

suffered  to  pass,  he  would  then  not  only  give  the  Landgrave  j(^20,OC» 

but  even  ;^ 30,000.     This  may  create  in  your  Lordship  astonishment, 

but  it  cannot  want  a  comment  that  a  measure,  which  had  been  in 

the  same  conversation  represented  as  unnecessary,  prejudicial,  etc., 

should  now  be  exceeded,  in  order  to  show  the  world  that  no  one 

House  of  Parliament  dares  oppose  a  measure  he  is  for.     The  public 

is  much  obliged  to  him  for  taking  such  care  of  their  revenues  and 

their  interests.     This  has  made  so  great  an  impression  on  the  person 

to  whom  it  was  said,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  author,  that  she 

determines  not  to  tell  it  to  the  King,     And  it  must  be  an  absolute 

secret,  though  I  find  both  M.  Knyphausen  and  my  Lord  Holderness 

understand  that  to  be  his  way  of  thinking  and  acting..., 

I  have  one  point  which  gives  me  great  concern,  but  that  I  am 
desired  not  to  mention  to  your  Lordship  as  you  know  the  whole 
from  the  Solicitor- General,  and  indeed,  I  know  very  incorrectly 
any  part  of  it.  I  mean  some  reason  to  suspect  intrigue  amongst 
the  judges,  which  has  already  engaged  all  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Mr  Baron  L^ge  to  determine  not  to  answer  your 

'  See  vol.  i.  6j6  n. 
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Lordship's  last  question  relating  to  the  consequences  of  the  bill'. 
You  must  know  the  fact  so  much  better  than  I  and  can  judge  what 
is  right  to  do  upon  it,  that  I  can  only  lament  this  unhappy  turn. 
For  it  will  certainly  have  very  bad  effects.  Your  Lordship  and  my 
Lord  Mansfield  must  direct  us  and  conduct  us. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  one  circumstance  which  has  comfort  in  it 
Lord  Holdeniess  tells  me,  he  has  talked  with  my  Lord  Bute  upon 
the  present  situation ;  that  my  Lord  Bute  is  very  cool  and  reason- 
able;  blames  "the  flight"  of  Mr  Pitt  which  will  blow  over,  and 
Lord  Holderness  is  persuaded  (and  I  am  apt  to  believe  it)  that 
Leicester  House  has  not  yet  taken  any  part  in  this  affair*.... 

I  have  this  moment  received  an  important  letter'  from  tay 
Lady  Yarmouth,  of  which  I  send  your  Lordship  a  copy,  in  the 
greatest  confidence.  Mr  Pitt  is  playing  the  part  fully  everywhere, 
and  will  trj'  what  temptation  will  do.  I  don't  in  the  least  fear 
him,  or  the  steadiness  both  above  and  below  stairs  at  Kensington. 
But  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  the  King  told  that  every 
measure,  that  His  Majesty  can  wish  (and  it  will  certainly  go  to 
further  offers  for  the  support  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  army  and 
perhaps  future  didommagemeiit'),  shall  be  granted,  if  a  bill,  dis- 
liked  and  opposed  by  particular  persons  in  the  King's  service, 
could  be  let  pass.... 

[He  desires  Lord  Hardwicke's  mature  consideration  and  advice.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  195,  f.  iy5.]  WtHPOLB,  May  ttnd,    IJjS. 

Mv  Dear  Lord..., 

Your  Grace  will,  at  this  time,  be  so  good  as  to  spare 
me  the  trouble  of  writing,  and  yourself  of  reading,  any  obser\'ations 
upon  the  conversation  with  Lady  Yarmouth,  the  menaces  and  tlu 
cajoUries,  or  the  panegyric  upon  my  Lord  President.  For  my 
part,  I  am  not  anxious  to  eternise  my  name  by  such  a  speech, 
tho'  I  think  the  end  of  the  speech  is  attained,  if  it  has  procured 
protection  from  that  quarter.  From  the  pity  bestowed  upon  your 
Grace  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  I  see  upon  whose  head  the  blame  is 

'  The  jnl,  sre  p.  i  j.  Hon.  Ileneage  Legge.  second  son  of  ihe  first  eul  of  Dutmontli 
and  liiulher  of  the  Chancellor  uf  the  Exchequer  (iJOfiyjp}.  baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

'  Cf-  however  Bute  lo  PitI,  June  4,  r7,:H,  after  effusive  uid  flaltcrii^  expr«ciaiu  of 
his  rq^rd  incj  friendship:  "What  a  terrible  proof  was  Friday  in  (he  House  of  Lonb 
[when  the  bill  was  rejected  without  a  divi<ii()n]  of  the  total  loss  of  puhlic  spirit,  and  tbe 
most  supreme  indifference  tn  those  valuable  lights,  for  the  obtaining  which  our  uiceston 
freely  ri'.ked  Ixilh  life  and  fortune  ! "     Chatham  Corr.  i.  316. 

'  II.  69,  f.  no,  in  which  she  said :  "  Je  pense,  tny  Lord  Due,  que  \*aus  pouTci  biea 
...faire  le  sacrifice  et  laisscr  passer  son  Bill,  el  alors  I'aHaire  de  Heue  el  mtee  celle  de 
Danenilrk  pourrait  se  (aire  sans  la  moindre  difficulti'," 
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to  be  rested.  But  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  ofF,  when  my  conduct 
in  this  affair  is  imputed  only  to  vanity,  a  tolerably  innocent  motive 
forthese  times.  That  vanity  has  been  a  great  ingredient  in  pushing 
this  bill,  I  take  to  be  extremely  true.  But  the  charge  is  misplaced, 
though  every  body  carries  a  racket  about  them  to  strike  the  ball 
from  themselves.  As  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse...,  I  wish  a  right 
way  could  be  found  out  to  encourage  and  fix  him ;  but  I  am  sure 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  People's  while  to  give  His  Serene  High- 
ness either  20  or  30  pence  for  the  sake  of  this  bill,... The  lady  shows 
her  good  judgment  by  the  light  wherein  she  sees  the  cajoleries,  and 
the  King  did  excessively  right  in  making  no  answer  or  observations 
upon  what  was  said  to  him.. ..It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  judges, 
the  proper  persons  to  consider  the  grounds  of  it,  and  I  should  think 
you  two  [the  Duke  and  Pitt]  might  talk  dispassionately  upon  it. 
Surely  it  is  he,  who  has  hitherto  declined  communication  upon 
it  I  don't  mean  by  this  to  add  to  your  plagues,  for  you  have 
abundantly  more  than  enough.  The  King's  goodness  and  con- 
fidence and  just  consideration  of  your  services  are  a  great  support, 
and  I  heartily  rejoice  in  it  and  as  heartily  wish  the  continuance 
of  it 

Charles   gave  me  an  account   of  what  he  had   heard  of  the 

difficulty  made  by  some  of  the  judges  as  to  answering  the  third 

question.     This  is  one  effect  of  the  delay  which  was  gained ;   for 

I  always  thought  it  would  produce  cabal  and  intrigue.     I  think 

I  guess  at  the  person'  amongst  them  from  whom  it  comes;  and 

if  that  guess  is  right,  it  is  the  worst  symptom  as  to   Leicester 

House;     I  always  feared  my  Lord  Mansfield  was  too  sure  of  that 

gentleman.     It  is  a  strange,  ill-founded  objection  to  come  from  the 

judges.     If  there  was  anything  in  it  (which  there  certainly  is  not), 

it  should  come  from  the  House.     As  to  what  should  be  done  upon 

it,  if  the  objection  should  be  made,  I  think  as  at  present  advised — 

1st.    That  considering  the  disposition  from  which  this  proceeds, 

it  may  be  dangerous  to  compel  them  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 

consequences  of  the  bill,  lest  that  should  provoke  them  to  give  it 

all  the  favourable  turns  they  can.     But,  however,  the  right  of  the 

House  to  demand  their  opinions  on  such  a  question  must,  in  my 

apprehension,  be  asserted. 

2nd.     May  not  the  judges  be,  by  indulgence,  left  to  their  own 

'  Sir  John  WiUcs,  Chief  Justice  at  ihe  Common  Pleu,  who  had  desired  further  time 
for  prepuiDg  the  answers.  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  903.  He  had  long  been  an  adherent  of 
Leicester  Home.     See  above,  vol.  i.  478  n. 
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judgment,  such  of  them  as  shall  think  fit  to  answer  the  question, 
give  their  opinions  upon  it,  and  such  of  them  as  choose  to  decl 
it,  to  be  suffered  to  do  so? 

3d.  Or  in  case  five  or  six  of  them  should  join  in  insisting  u[ 
this  objection,  may  it  [not]  be  right  to  waive  this  third  questif 
in  the  generality  of  it,  as  to  all  the  judges,  reserving  liberty 
any  Lord  to  ask  their  opinions  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  as 
any  particular  questions  that  may  arise  upon  any  particular  p 
visions  or  words  in  the  bill  ? 

No  other  method  occurs  to  me,  and  I  see  that  either  the  first 
the  third  method  may  probably  spin  the  thing  out  into  more  leng 

As  to  the  regularity  of  the  question,  i  have  no  doubt,  s 
precedents  may  be  shown  of  it.  But  I  find  'tis  the  latter  word: 
it  of  which  they  pretend  to  lay  hold. 

I  formerly  told  your  Grace  that  Lord  Bute  was  very  cool  a 
reasonable  in  his  conversation  with  me  on  this  subject,  but  he  W' 

further  with  Lord  Holderness  in  naming  Mr  P[itt]' 

I  am,  my  dearest  Lord, 

Ever  most  affectionately  and  faithfully  yoi 
Hardwicke. 

DiiA'e  of  Netvcastie  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[II.69.r.  111.]  Nbwcastlb  House, y»w  ut.  17J& 

...1  have  had  a  very  long  conversation  with  Mr  Pitt  t 
morning  at  Kensington.  The  style  was  quite  changed,  plain 
but  civil,  some  very  unreasonable  expressions,  but  at  last  rati 
good  humour  and  joking  than  otherwise.  The  purport  was  tl 
he  would  serve  as  long  as  he  could  do  good ;  that  he  was  in  ho[ 
we  would  not  have  given  him  this  "box  on  the  ear"  etc.  But  t 
principal  point  was  the  vote  of  credit.  He  seemed  uneasy  thai 
had  settled  everything  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  tl 
it  was  an  affair  of  the  Treasury  and  that  he  would  acquiesce ;  t1 
he  would  advise  me  (whom  he  affected  in  good  humour  to  < 
my  Lord  Treasurer)  to  ask  but  5  or  6oo,ooOj^....He  spoke  oi 
jokingly,  though  feelingly,  of  my  Lord  President's  "  being  seni 
grass'.". ..The  King  wants  a  large  sum  to  enable  us  to  do  what 
may  wish,  Mr  Pitt  a  smaller  sum  for  fear  of  it. ..and  upon 
whole  I  wish  to  have  your  thoughts  before  12  to-morrow.  I 
my  dearest  Lord, 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

«  p.  17.  *  Bui  see  abore,  p.  $o  «. 
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QOn  June  2,  1758  (N.  195,  f.  303),  Lord  Hardwicke  observes 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  Mr  Pitt,  "the  Great  Man,"  by  all 
api^carances,  "was  putting  water  into  his  wine,"  and  hopes  the 
Dulce  will  manage  to  take  Pitt  along  with  him  in  the  vote  of 
credit  for  the  army,  and  that  it  may  pass  unanimously.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  ike  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
CH.69,  f.  a»4.1  Newcastle  House, /««  jnf,  1758. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

I   cannot  forbear  again  congratulating  your  Lordship 

upon  the  great  success  of  the  work  you  begun,  and  have  now  your- 

*«ir  Bnished  so  much  to  your  honour  and  the  public  service.     The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  here  this  morning.     He  is  as 

^Ppy  upon  the  event  as  1  am,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

He  says  the  manner  you  have  ended  this  affair,  by  the  reference  to 

the  judges,  and  the  event  of  yesterday,  prevents  any  triumph  some 

■People  might  have  had,  and  takes  away  from  them  the  means  of 

'^lowing  up,  addressing,  etc.     He  has  convinced  me  that  we  cannot 

*^o    with  less  than  £800,000  vote  of  credit... .After  what   passed 

^''esterday,  I  am  determined  to  be  for  the  militia  bill  on  Tuesday ; 

^^icJ  indeed,  if  some  bill  don't  pass,  the  whole  country  will  be  in 

^-'^nfusion  about  the  present  bill You  will  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot 

^Void  throwing  out  to  you  that  after  all  that  has  passed  and  with 
^J^  much  success,  I  really  think  you  should  be  in  the  House  on 
*  i*esday.  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  you  to  take  an  active 
P*a-rt ;  your  appearance  is  sufficient'.  I  once  more  wish  you  joy,  and 
^'^''ith  ten  thousand  thanks  for  your  great  and  noble  behaviour, 

1  am,  my  dearest  Lord, 

Ever  most  affectionately  and  unalterably  yours, 
HoLLEs  Newcastle. 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
IS.  19s.  f- 3J3-]  I'owis  HousR,   Widn.JuM  -jth,   1758. 

[Encloses  draft  of  the  Speech  for  the  close  of  the  Session.] 

1  am  told  that  after  I  left  the  House  yesterday,  they 
**""clered  the  Standing  Orders  to  be  taken  into  consideration  this 
^^y.  So  short  time  was  never  given  for  a  consideration  of  so  much 
<=:onscquence  to  the  House.  I  hope  your  Grace  will  not  be  for 
altering  the  order  about  keeping  strangers  out  of  the  House.    It  is 


\ 


■  Lord  Htrdwicke  altcnded ;  : 
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the  very  same  attempt  which  was  made  by  the  Opposition  ii 
year  1742,  upon  which  there  was  a  division,  and  your  Grace  a 
voted  against  making  the  alteration.  It  proceeds  from  the  ; 
spirit  of  faction  and  low  popularity.... 

Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 


[Memorandtun  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  an  interview  with  i 
Viri  {the  Sardinian  minister),  February  2\st,  1759.  (N. 
f.  204)] 

...Lord  Bute  said,  Mr  Pitt  was  not  contented  to  be  Seen 
of  State  but  he  must  direct  the  Treasury  too,  which  he  ought 
to  do;  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute  esteemed  Mr 
but  that  his  temper  and  his  overbearing  were  what  they  coulc 
but  much  blame. 

That  the  Grenvilles  were  now  more  violent  and  outra^ 
than  ever  against  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  which  I  understood 
friend  had  from  my  Lord  Bute,  and  that  their  violence  re 
mended  my  Lord  Hardwicke  still  more  to  my  Lord  Bute,  a 
thought  their  view  was  to  set  him  against  Lord  Hardwicke,  w 
credit  and  consequence  were  so  great. 

[On  February  27,  1759  [N.  203.  f.  273  ;  H.  70,  fT.  83-9], 
Hardwicke  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  the  serious 
dition  of  the  linances  and  the  diminution  of  the  stock  of  coin  it 
Bank.  (A  deputation  from  the  Bank  had  attended  the  Dul 
Newcastle  on  February  22,  and  declared  to  him  that  they  1 
not  how  soon  they  might  be  obliged  to  stop  payment,  and 
they  were  approaching  a  national  bankruptcy.)  Mr  Pitt  h; 
last  confessed  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  situation.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  105,  f.  ijj.]  Moor  Park,  Sunday,  Afiril  ttnd,   173 

[He  cannot  approve  of  dropping  the  augmentation  ol 
judges'  salaries  now,  which  would  look  like  unsteadiness  ii 
administration,  be  yielding  to  wild  and  malevolent  men,  and 
the  advance  made  last  year  to  the  judges  as  a  fee  for  the  op 
given  by  them  about  the  Habeas  Corpus.  He  urges  the  Dul 
strengthen  the  Treasury  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
should  have  somebody  to  defend  it.] 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  W5,  f.  387.]  Grosvbnor  Square,  AfrU  19/A,  17S9.  Sanday  night. 
...The  account  of  the  meeting'  at  Mr  Speaker's  is  very  curious. 
\  have  since  had  some  account  both  from  my  Lord  Advocate  and 
the  Solicitor,  who  agree  in  substance  with  the  paper  you  sent  me. 
'Twas  quite  novum  et  ante  hunc  diem  inauditum  for  an  Attorney- 
General  to  refuse  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  come  to 
a  meeting  about  business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  to  me 
is  a  stronger  symptom  of  Mr  Pitt's  disposition  than  anything  else. 
I  am  told  also  that,  tho'  Mr  Legge's  friend,  Dr  Hayc,  was  there,  he 
never  so  much  as  opened  his  lips.  The  part  taken  by  the  Master 
of  ihe  House'  deserves  a  name  which  I  will  not  give  it.  'Tis  plainly 
getting  off  from  what  he  had  said,  tho'  he  professes  in  words  to 
adhere.  As  to  presents  to  the  judges,  I  never  heard  the  least 
<^rnplaint  of  any  such  thing  in  all  my  time ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  anything  of  that  kind,  except  a  buck  or  a  sheep  in  the  circuits, 
which  the  county  gentlemen  may  deliver  themselyes  from,  without 
the  aid  of  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Your  Grace  asks  me 
what  will  become  of  this  bill  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
you.  But  I  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  was  Mr  Legge.  To  be 
drawn  into  such  a  measure  by  the  Speaker  with  the  unanimous 
concurrence  or  acquiescence  of  the  House,  and  to  have  it  afterwards 
factiously  overruled  or  borne  down  in  this  manner, — I  would  never 
show  my  face  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  afterwards....]  will  wait  on  your  Grace  to-morrow  night 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock ;  and  you  will  at  the  same  time 
fofgive  me  for  putting  you  in  mind,  that  I  have  been  at  your 
Grace's  service  every  Monday  evening,  since  I  came  to  Knights- 
tiridge... 

[On  June  3,  1759  (N.  206,  f.  399;  H.  70,  f.  163),  the  Duke  of 
■Newcastle  complains  to  Lord  Hardwicke  of  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Holderness,  which  had  been  "  both  rude  and  impertinent,"  He] 
sneered  at  me  when  I  turned  my  back.  1  shall  not  endure  this 
behaviour  from  his  Lordship  and  shall,  for  the  future,  have  as  little 
tommunication  with  him  as  possible. 

'  On  April  17  (see  f.  368),  the  object  of  the  meeting  being  the  apportionment  of 
lua  Ibr  ibe  augnienution  of  the  judges'  salaiies,  when  the  Speaker  gave  his  opinion 
■loi  ihere  would  be  gieit  opposition,  enquiries  and  alteicaiions,  and  "that  there  must  be 
1  dime  to  prcvenl  all  presents  to  the  judges,  for  the  future."  Le^e  thought  that, 
coaiidcring  all  the  difficutlies.  it  would  be  better  to  drop  the  bill.  Sir  Charlea  Pratt  had 
re&ied  e»en  lo  come  to  the  meeting. 

'  Tbr  Speaker. 
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[In  reply  (N.  206.  f.  404)  Lord  Hardwicke  censures  Lord  Holder- 
ness's  behaviour  as]  very  silly  and  surprising.  The  difficulty  lies  not 
in  parting  with  him,  but  in  supplying  his  place  in  these  times. 

Memorandum  [of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle']  relating  to 
my  Lord  Holderness 

[N.  ]o6,  f.  443.]  Clarimont, /ifl«  6/A,  1759. 

To  complain  seriously  to  the  King  of  my  Lord  Holdemess's 
behaviour.  To  assure  the  King  that  I  do  not  think  it  for  His 
Majesty's  service  that  in  the  present  circumstances  he  should  be 
removed  ;  but  I  earnestly  wish  that  some  person  might  be  employed 
by  His  Majesty  to  talk  seriously  to  my  Lord  Holderness,  and  to 
represent  to  him  how  necessary  it  is  (in  His  Majesty's  opinion)  that 
my  Lord  Holderness  should  alter  his  behaviour  and  manner  towards 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  given  him  so  many  proofs  of  his 
friendship  and  regard.... 

My  Lord  Hardwicke  is  the  only  person  who  can  do  this  witl-rr 
judgment,  dignity  and  effect. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
IN.  107.  f.  34.]  JuHi  13/*.  1759. 

...I  propose,  God  willing,  to  be  in  Grosvcnor  Square  on  MontJ -as; 
evening.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr  Pitt  should  suppose  that  a-  "^ 
meeting  on  public  business  could  be  put  off  on  account  of  b"^ 
■being  in  the  country.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  on  upon  tt"^ 
foot,  for  it  is  loading  me  with  all  the  delays  that  happen,  just 
was  done,  even  in  letters  to  Holland,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  1^^ 
long  vacation.  I  have  no  power,  am  in  no  office,  nor  desire  ar»^— 
and  if  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it  will  lay  me  under  a  necessity  t^ 
decline  coming  to  any  meetings,  tho'  when  I  am  in  town,  I  ne^'C^ 
spare  time  or  pains. 

1  am  very  sorry  that  any  uneasiness  is  created  to  your  Grace,.*' 
especially  from  those  who  have  the  greatest  obligations  to  you. 
As  to  familiar  whispers,  etc.  I  fancy,  if  you  showed  less  sensibility 
of  them,  they  would  scldomer  happen..., 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[N.  110,  f.  78;  n.  70.  f.  541.1  Claremokt,  Auguii nil,  i7;9. 

[Various  difficulties  were  confronting  him.     The  Militia  Act. 

as  it  is  the  law,  he  will  carry  out  as  far  as  is  necessary,  but  he  will 

make  no  flaming  speeches  in  its  support     Pitt  was  showing  great 

ill-humour  at  the  delay  in  giving  Lord  Temple  the  Garter  and  had 
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said,  "[I  shall]  from  what  shall  be  done  in  it,  see  what  I  am  to 
think  with  regard  to  myself:  I  don't  mean  (muttering  something 
like)  quitting;  I  have  had  sufficient  reason  for  that  long  ago." — 
The  only  way  was  for  the  King  to  promise  the  next  vacant  Garter 
to  Lord  Temple  ;  the  effect  would  be  inconceivable.  Legge,  more- 
over, insisted  upon  being  made  a  peer.] 

...I  will  tell  your  lordship  a  fact,  which  I  learnt  this  morning 

from  my  Lord  Lincoln...,  that  Lord  Temple's  resentment  to  me  is 

beyond  expression,  that  he  will  show  it  in  every  instance  by  falling 

1       Upon  me  and  the  Treasury,  at  the  same  time  that  he  will  endeavour 

to  distinguish  Mr  Pitt  and  kis  measures*,  and  even  that  it  is  probable 

that  my  Lord  Temple  may  quit  his  employment  and  Mr  Pitt  by 

consent  remain  in ;  so  that  I  and  my  friends  are  to  support  in  every- 

thing  Mr  Pitt  and  his  measures,  and  Mr  Pitt's  nearest  relations  and 

friends  are  to  be  tearing  me  to  pieces.     I  hope  my  friends  will  not 

*ufler  this.     I  intend  to  lay  the  whole  on  Monday  next  before  the 

-*^'ng  and  my  Lady  Yarmouth..,. 

...I  hear  further  that  there  is  -an  implacable  hatred  to  my  Lord 
^*^aiisfield  who,  they  hint,  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Chancellor, 
*lcl  not  a  great  deal  less  to  another  great  friend  of  mine',  tho' 
*^*~Iiaps  they  are  not  so  open  in  declaring  it,  as  they  may  think  him 
'^<^re  out  of  their  reach,  and  happy  it  is  for  him  that  he  is.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  110,  C  48s;  H.  70,  f.  154.]  Newcastle  House,  Sipt.  i^h,  1759. 

Mv  Dear  Lord... 

...I  have  acquainted  your  Lordship  with  the  first  appear- 
*^<=esof  Mr  Pitt's  discontent,...!  renewed  my  application  on  Friday 
*-s*.     The  King  was  extremely  civil  and  gracious  to  me,  often 
filing  me  the  confidence  he  had  in  me;  that  he  was  not  angry 
y^itih  me;  that  Mr  Pitt  knew  how  offended  he  was  with  my  Lord 
t~«sjnplc  and  the  reason  he  had  for  it ;  that  the  order  of  the  Garter 
^•'ould  be  disgraced;  that  he  would  not  do  it,  etc.     When  I  went 
^^u.t  of  the  Closet,  the  two  Secretaries  went  in,  and  some  time  after 
^^*c»th  came  down  to  my  Lady  Yarmouth,  where  I  was.     Mr  Pitt 
■Very  decent  but  very  grave;  Holderness  lifting  up  his  eyes  with 
Astonishment  but  saying  nothing,  except  that  he  never  saw  any- 
thing so  bad  in  his  life.     Mr  Pitt  then  very  decently  said  that  he 
found  His  Majesty  extremely  displeased  with  him  ;  that  the  King 
Would  hardly  answer  him  any  question  he  asked,  would  give  him 
ao  orders.. ..All  the  King  would  say  was, — "Do  as  you  please" — 
often  repeated.     Mr   Pitt  behaved,  as   I   find,  very  decently  and 
'cspectfully  in  the  Closet.     1  took  him  out  in  a  private  room  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  very  cool  and  very  decent,  but  complained 
most  heavily  of  the  King's  behaviour  to  him,  which  put  it  out  of 
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his  power  to  be  of  any  use ;  that  he  had  done  his  best ;  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  have  more  merit  than  others,  but  the  measures 
taken  by  His  Majesty's  servants  (or  something  implying  joint 
measures)  had  succeeded ;  that  he  found  himself  so  disagreeable 
to  the  King  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  then  told  him  in 
general  what  I  had  done ;  that  the  King  had  told  Lady  Yarmouth 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  a  coward  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire a./QQl.... 

When  1  went  to  my  Lady  Yarmouth  [on  the  Monday  following}, 
1  found  her  in  the  utmost  distress  and  concern.  Mr  Pitt  was  not 
at  Court  on  Monday  and  Lady  Yarmouth  did  then,  and  docs  still, 
conclude  that  he  will  quit... .She  concluded  the  Garter  would 
not  now  do;  that  the  King  could  not  ask  Mr  Pitt's  pardon;  that 
she  could  say  nothing  to  Mr  Pitt  to  bring  him  back.  She  blamed 
the  King  to  the  greatest  degree;  she  took  Pitt's  part  in  every- 
thing, the  success  of  the  measures  everywhere,  the  great  assistance 
given  to  the  King  in  his  electoral  affairs,  the  unanimity  and  support 
of  the  nation  in  everything;  in  short,  Lady  Yarmouth  was  as  strong 
upon  this  head  as  Mr  Pitt  could  be  himself;  that  upon  the  unhappy 
turn  which  the  King  of  Prussia's  affairs  had  taken,  Mr  Pitt  had 
showed  the  greatest  concern,  and  had  told  her  that  "we  were  now 
all  at  sea  again  ";  that  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  have 
beon  able  to  have  "given,  or  laid  before,  the  King,  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Africa,"  and  such  a  situation  of  affairs  in  Germany, 
as  might  enable  His  Majesty  to  make  "what  peace  he  pleased." 
but  that  the  distress  of  the  King  of  Prussia  had  embarrassed 
everything.  [Lady  Yarmouth  believed  that  Pitt  wished  to  quit 
for  another  reason  besides,  namely,  his  fear  that  he  could  not 
arrange  a  peace  to  the  King's  satisfaction  ;  that  he  had 
announced  his  intention  of  doing  business  in  the  future  with 
the  King  by  means  of  a  third  person,  and  that  she  feared  the 
King  had  serious  designs  of  getting  rid  of  him.  He  (the 
Duke)  could  not  go  on  in  such  a  manner,  with  Pitt  out,  or  Pitt 
still  in  the  ministry,  but  opposing,  with  his  friend,  all  govern- 
ment measures,  except  those  in  which  he  was  directly  interested. 
In  a  subsequent  interview  with  the  King,  the  Duke  had  pressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  union  in  the  administration.]  I  then 
said  that  I  found  him  [Pitt]  the  other  day  extremely  mortified, 
tho'  very  decent... .The  King  then  began  to  justify  himself,  that  he 
was  out  of  humour  the  other  day,  that  he  had  been  "  plagued  " ; 
why  might  not  he  be  out  of  humour  when  he  was  so  ?  that  showing 
Mr  Pitt  that  he  would  not  be  governed  by  him  was  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  him,  etc.  I  wished  His  Majesty  might  find  it  so;  that 
I  was  glad  to  see  Mr  Pitt  at  Court,  that  I  did  not  know  what  part 
he  might  have  taken  or  might  still  take.... 

[On  September  20,  1759  (N.  21 1,  f.  i).  Lord  Hardwicke  answers 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  long  letter  of  September  19.  He  hopes 
the  King  will  yield  on  the  point  of  Lord  Temple's  Garter;    for 
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though  he  had  reason  to  be  offended  with  Lord  Temple,  that, 
however,  must  be  considered  as  forgiven  by  his  appointing  him 
VdtA  Privy  Seal.  He  felt  sure  that  Pitt  had  no  real  intention 
of  resigning  for  this  or  any  other  cause.  The  strong  language 
was  used  with  the  aim  of  securing  the  Garter,  and  he  and  his  party 
intended  to  remain  in  power  till  the  new  reign.  The  Duke  had 
acted  very  wisely  in  telling  Lady  Yarmouth  plainly  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  go  on  without  Pitt],  and  as  to  the  King's  saying, 
"The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  coward,  and  he  might  carry  it  on  if 
he  would,"  that  is  but  the  old  story  of  1757.  And  yet  His  Majesty 
was  then  forced  to  do  what  he  then  did ;  and  however  bitter  the 
pill  was,  it  has  been  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  affairs,  and  this 
he  ought  to  recollect... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[X.  )ii,  r.  40 ;  II.  70,  f.  163.]  Clakbuokt,  Sept.  iihJ,  1759. 

...Mr  Pitt  came  yesterday  after  Court  into  my  room  and 
stayed  near  an  hour,  and  talked  almost  the  whole  time.  He  was 
very  cool,  very  decent,  seemingly  very  good-humoured  but 
extremely  determined.  He  told  me  he  expected,  or  insisted  upon 
an  answer  one  way  or  other  upon  my  Lord  Temple's  Garter 
in  seven  or  eight  days,  that  he  might  know  his  fate  and  determine 
his  conduct;  that  he  had  taken  his  resolution  that,  if  he  was  now 
ultimately  refused,  he  would  come  seldom  to  Court,  only  when  his 
own  business  required  it,  and  that  he  would  make  no  secret  of  his 
us^eand  the  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction;  [that  the  Garter  for  Lord 
Temple  was  a  reasonable  return  for  his  own  services,  and  he  asked 
nothing  for  himself  and  nothing  more  for  others.]. ..He  desired 
lathing  but  this  one  outward  mark  of  the  King's  approbation,  and 
it  Was  hard  if  he  could  not  have  it.  In  short,  this  done,  Mr  Pitt 
(for  the  present  at  least)  will  do  everything.  This  not  done,  he 
"ill  do  nothing  and  fling  everything  into  confusion.. ..Mr  Pitt  said 
wiphatically  that  the  King  was  within  a  finger's  breadth  (though 
His  Majesty  did  not  know  it)  of  being  easy  and  happy  all  his 
'^gn,  or  of  not  passing  one  single  moment  in  ease  and  quiet... 
'jpon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  King 
o"  Monday  next  what  passed  with  Mr  Pitt  My  own  opinion, 
t'le  Duke  of  Devonshire's  and  your  Lordship's  the  King  knows, 
>nd  there  I  must  leave  it.  Mr  Pitt,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
conversation  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole,  showed  great 
Mtisfaction  with  me  in  this  affair,  and  said  emphatically  that  since 
•'ic  affair  of  the  Garter  had  been  resumed  in  earnest,  I  had  done  all 
that  man  could  do.  [Upon  every  consideration,  if  the  King  refuses, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  government  to  go  on.] 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlu  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  ju,  f.  so.]  WiMPOLB,  Sipt.  tyd,  \-,i9 

...1  am  convinced  that  without  keeping  this  administra 
entire,  the  King  can  neither  carry  on  the  war  nor  make  pe 
And,  if  peace  is  to  be  made,  the  united  strength  of  the 
ministration  will  be  equally  wanted  in  order  to  carry  the  v 
and  strength  of  the  people  along  with  his  Majesty's  measi 
which,  without  keeping  Mr  Pitt,  and  that  also  in  some  d^ 
of  good  humour,  cannot,  as  things  are  now  unhappily  situa 
be  had.  One  thing  was  said  by  Mr  Pitt  to  your  Grace,  *' 
he  desired  this  as  a  mark  of  the  King's  approbation  of, 
as  a  return  for,  his  services."  Why  may  not  the  King  put  it  u 
that,  without  any  regard  to  my  Lord  Temple  with  whom  he  i: 
much  offended  ?... 

Duke  of  Ni'ivcastk  to  the  Earl  of  Hardvjicke 
[X.  Ill,  r.  134;  |{.  70,  i.  173.]  Claremost,  Stp.  jjt*.  (7J9. 

Mv  Dearest  Lord, 

...On  my  arrival  at  Kensington  on  Monday...!  fo 
His  Majesty  in  perfect  good  humour,  talking  over  all  aflTi 
declaring  his  dependence  upon  me,  speaking  of  the  highest  reg 
of  your  Lordship  (although  I  had  before  read  even  a  paragr 
out  of  your  letter  relating  to  Mr  Pitt,  which  then  seemed  to  m 
sonic  impression,  at  least  occasioned  no  hard  words):  that 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  his  man,  or  to  that  effect;  that  "you  n 
take  care  of  me,"'  meaning  liis  Llcctoral  affairs....!  retui 
to  the  Lady  [who  had  been  afraid  to  say  anything  to  the  K 
on  the  subject  of  Lord  Temple's  Garter,  but  who  now  < 
sentcd  to  prepare  the  way,  before  the  Duke  spoke  to  him 
Wednesday]....!  found  soon  at  the  Levee  that  liis  Majesty 
fully  apprized  of  my  errand.  I  began  by  acquainting  him 
\vc  had  the  day  before  done  everything  at  the  Treasury  that 
Hnnover  Chancery  desired.. ..That  availed  nothing.... The  F 
then  went  on  in  a  style  we  arc  but  too  well  acquainted  with. 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  Protocol'.  We  did  as  we  pleased: 
was  Holhing  here ;  that  he  wished  he  had  stayed  at  Hanove 
1755. — I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  His  Majesty  if  he  thought 
.sliould  hiive  been  so  quiet  at  Hanover,  when  there  was,  or  wi 
have  been,  a  war  in  Germany. — "  Hut,  you  don't  know,  which 
1  would  have  taken." — "  Either  side,  Sir,  taken,  your  Majesty  n 
have  been  subject  to  the  fortune  of  war." — "But,  !  wish  !  ci 
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take  a  bark  now  and  go  to  Hanover." — "  Does  your  Majesty  think 
a-t    present  you  would  be  more  easy  there  than  here?" — To  which 
I     had  no  reply.     On  these  most  unfavourable  appearances  (which 
-^A^ould  have  been  the  same  any  other  day)  I  proceeded  to  open  my 
budget,  and  though  very  negative,  yet  after  the  first  flights  were 
over,  the  King  was  civil  and  gracious  to  me  and  rather  cajoling. 
I     saw  the  view  of  that  and  did  not  take  it  for  a  good  sign ;  but, 
I^owever,  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  giving  my  opinion,  the 
H>uke  of  Devonshire's  and  your  Lordship's,  most  fully  and  clearly 
mjpon  the  subject.     I  began  by  telling  His  Majesty  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  acquaint  him  with  a  conversation  Mr  Pitt  had  had  with 
XTKxe,  on   Friday  last.. ..I   made  a  most  faithful   report,  but   in   as 
^«.clvantageous  a  manner  as  I  could  for  Mr  Pitt.     Before  I  could 
writer  into  my  report  His  Majesty  began  very  crossly — "  I  know 
y<y\i  have  been  tormenting  my  Lady  Yarmouth  about  it     Why  do 
;yo»i  plague  her?     What  has  she  to  do  with  these  things?     The 
only  comfortable  two  hours   1   have  in  the  whole  day  are  those 
I     fDass  there,  and  you  are  always  teasing  her  with  these  things." — 
*"  Because,  Sir,  I  thought  it  the  most  respectful  way  of  conveying 
them  to  your  Majesty." — I   then   (as   I   said)  made  my  relation. 
-A.r»d  this  was  my  answer — that  His  Majesty  would  not  give  my 
!Lord  Temple  the  Garter,  that  my  Lord  Temple  had  insulted  him: 
that  it  was  a  shame  to  be  so  treated :    that  if  a  method  could 
Ix;    found  that  the  thing  might  be  done  without  any  act  to  be 
p»erfornied  by  the  King,  he  would  consent  to  it  etc. — I  represented 
everything  that  occurred  to  me  to   induce  the  King  to  consent. 
1     assured  him  that  Mr  Pitt  had  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost 
decency  and  respect ;   that  he  had  renounced  the  notion  of  force 
from  the  beginning;    that  he  wished  it  only  as  a  demonstration 
of  His  Majesty's  approbation  of  his  services,  by  this  mark  in  the 
peison  of  his  brother-in-law,  whose  station,  fortune  and   family 
rendered  him  an  object.     To  that  the  King  made  no  reply,  but 
that  Lords  Privy  Seal  had  not  had   it     I   represented  the  con- 
sequences of  the  refusal  in  the  strongest  light  and   the  opinions 
<*f  those  of  his  servants  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  viz,  the  Duke 
»*"  Devonshire,  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  myself.     He  said  that  the 
C>iike  of  Devonshire  was  a  very  good   man,  but   that  he  was  a 
Coward  as  well  as  myself:  and  that  my  Lord  Hardwicke  had  more 
5*^«rage,  and  that  I  would  have  given  up  the  Habeas  Corpus  affair, 
'f  it  had  not  been  for  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  my  Lord  Mansfield. 
'  assured  His  Majesty  that  that  was  entirely  a  misinformation:  for 
'hat  no  consideration  should  ever  have  made  me  give  up  that 
point,  which  I  thought  so  right  and  so  material.     I  urgjed  all  the 
**^Tnents  I  could  make  use  of.     I  should  have  said  that,  in  the 
"^ginning.  His  Majesty  very  angrily  said, — "  Did  not  you  tell  me 
you  would  not  leave  me  ?  " — "  Yes,  Sir,  and  I  don't  think  of  leaving 
you." — "  What  did  you  mean  then  by  what  you  said  to  my  Lady 
Varmouth  ?  " — "  Nothing  of  leaving  you ;  I  only  said  I  did  not  see 
My  possibility   of  carrying   on   your    affairs." — And    afterwards 
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I  asked  the  King  what  were  His  Majesty's  own  thoughts  up 
that.  He  said — "  There  is  Legge  and  Barrington." — "  Indeed,  1 
that  will  not  do.  1  have  spoke  to  Mr  Le^e,  and  find  he  will  j 
dare  undertake  anything." — "  Well,  if  Mr  Pitt  comes  to  Cca 
seldom,  so  much  the  better ;  I  don't  like  to  see  him." — "  But,  1 
what  will  be  the  consequence  if  Mr  Pitt  is  dissatisfied,  and 
brothers  and  friends  in  open  opposition  ? " — "  Pitt  will  not  opf3 
his  own  measures," — -"No,  but  his  friends  will  oppose  everyth* 
else,  and  particularly  the  afi['airs  of  the  Treasury ;  and  when  ^ ' 
immense  sums  are  to  be  raised,  it  is  always  easy  to  find 
objections." — "Well,  lay  your  scheme  before  Mr  Pitt;  if  he  ci 
not  approve  it,  lei  him  propose  another." — "  Perhaps,  Sir,  a  v 
improper  one." — "Well,  you  then  will  be  justified." — "And  I 
public  service,  Sir,  disappointed.  What  satisfaction  can  that 
to  me  ?  For  God's  sake.  Sir,  let  me  not  carry  a  positive  refua 
that  will  ruin  everything.  Let  me  tell  Mr  Pitt  your  Majesty  w 
consider  it  for  a  fortnight." — "Then  he  will  have  hopes." — "Ye 
Sir." — "  If  you  say  anything  of  that  kind,  I  will  disavow  you  C 
Mr  Pitt.  I  tel!  you,  /  wiU  be  forced!' — '■  For  God's  sake,  Sir,  don 
say  so.  What  an  appearance  will  that  have  ? " — 1  told  him  Mr  Pit 
said  that  His  Majesty  did  not  know  that  he  was  within  two  fingen 
breadth  of  passing  his  reign  in  quiet  and  ease,  or  of  not  having  ai 
easy  moment.  I  had  my  reason  for  saying  it. — "Why,  ay;  is  no 
that  force  ? " — "  Indeed,  Sir,  he  did  not  speak  of  himself,  he  mean 
something  else;  what  he  meant  I  know  not;  he  did  not  mea 
himself" — "/  vj ill  be  forced.  The  world  shall  see  how  I  am  use* 
I  will  have  it  known." — "What  good.  Sir,  can  arise  from  thence 
Perhaps  many  may  blame  Mr  Pitt's  pushing  it;  but  at  the  sam 
time  they  will  be  sorry  to  see  your  atfairs  in  confusion  for  such  a 
object." — All  the  answer  I  could  get  was, — "■  I  will  be  forced'' — An 
1  was  (I  think)  to  acquaint  Mr  Pitt  with  what  His  Majesty  ha 
said.  I  concluded  with  saying  that  nothing  but  a  sense  of  wha 
was  my  duty  could  make  me  press  so  disagreeable  a  subjec 
upon  the  King.  I  had  before  said  that  by  granting  this,  I  di 
verily  believe  everything  would  go  well ;  without  it,  I  saw  n 
prospect  of  it. 

I  then  made  my  full  report  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  received  it  with  a 
much  temper,  as  like  a  man,  and  as  like  a  reasonable  man  as  eve 
man  received  anything.  He  lamented  very  much  his  situatioi 
fie  bt:gged  1  would  assure  the  King  that  he  absolutely  renounce 
force,  that  he  neither  proposed  it,  nor  would  accept  it,  upon  tha 
foot ;  what  he  wanted  was  the  Garter  given,  not  taken ;  that  if  1 
came  by  force,  it  wanted  the  only  merit  of  it,  viz ;  the  mark  of  Hi 
Majesty's  approbation ;  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  quitting  th 
King's  service;  that  he  would  do  the  same,  neither  more  nor  lea 
for  the  King,  both  as  King  and  Elector,  than  he  would  have  don 
if  this  had  been  granted.  He  talked  very  feelingly  of  the  pai 
your  Lordship,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  myself  had  taken  an 
said.  What  must  be  his  case?    When  we  three,  naming  us,  assiste 
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by  my  Lady  Yarmouth,  could  not  procure  such  a  trifle.... T\\3it  the 
King  surely  could  not  think  much  of  his  services  and  might  reason, 
"A  Peace  is  near  and  then  I  shall  have  no  farther  occasion  for 
tiim." — But  he  would  always  do  the  best  he  could.  And  he  would 
stilt  flatter  himself.. .that  His  Majesty  would,  from  his  own  good 
sense  or  goodness,  do  that  voluntarily,  and  as  an  act  of  grace, 
which  he  had  declared  he  would  he  forced  to.  And  I  think  he  has 
still  some  hopes.. ..He  in  a  very  cordial  manner  thanked  me  for  the 
>art  I  had  taken,  and  I  daresay  he  will  do  the  same,  both  to  your 
L-ordship  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire...,!  forgot  to  mention  when 

excused  myself  for  pressing  a  Garter  so  much  and  the  King  had 
aid, — "Could  not  he  give  a  Garter  as  he  would?" — I  replied — 

There  is  another,  Sir,  that  you  may  give  to  anybody.". ..But 
s  a  bad  sign  for  my  friend  Holderness,  he  took  an  opportunity 
T  the  course  of  my  audience  to  abuse  Holderness  and  talk  slighter 
f   him  ; — that  he  could  not  depend  upon  him ;   that  he  did  not 

now  what  to  do  with  him,  etc.; — than  he  has  done  for  some 
^otlths  past. 

Ill  news  does  not  always  come  alone.  My  friend  Legge,  I  find, 
5  now  giving  himself  airs,  and  will  not  return  from  the  country  till 
lis  wife  has  the  peerage. 

Kensington,  Sept.  tS/k,  1759. 

To  proceed  in  my  narrative,  which  ends  full  as  ill  as  it  began.... 

I    began  [with  the  King]  by  relating  the  proper  and  handsome 

manner  in  which  Mr  Pitt  had  received  the  King's  answer,  the  other 

day, and  the  hopes  he  would  still  entertain  that  His  Majesty  would 

do  this  as  an  act  of  his  grace  and  favour,  and  that  Mr  Pitt  renounced 

force, etc. ..The  King  continued  still  to  refuse  it,  and  to  complain  of 

Mr  Pitt  for  insisting  upon   his  giving  the  Garter  to  one  so  dis- 

igreeable  to  him,  and  who  had  insulted  him,     1  made  the  usual 

inswer,  and  then    proceeded   to  read   Mr   Pitt's   letter  to   me  of 

yesterday'.    He  stopped  me  short  and  would  not  hear  it.    However 

1  acquainted  His  Majesty  with  some  material  parts  of  it.     It  all 

signified   nothing.     He  abused  the  style  of  the  letter,  "his  elo- 

qucnce,"ctc.  and  once  said, — "Weil,  now,  I  see  I  am  to  be  wkeedkd 

sometimes,  force  sometimes,  wheedling  to  bring   about  what  you 

"Mt.    1  see  it  very  plainly,  I  am  nothing  and  wish  to  be  gone." — 

'Sir,  I  hope  your  Majesty  won't  talk  so.    And  you  will  neither  think 

''advisable  or  practicable?" — "Practicable,  what  do  you  mean? 

Nobody  can  force  anything  upon   me  (meaning  this   Kingdom), 

if  1  don't  like  it." — "  Well,  Sir,  then  1  must  make  the  best  answer 

1  «n  to  Mr  Pitt  conveying  this  refusal." — To  that  no  answer. — 

' -*'.  Ill,  f.  iiB.  Printed  in  tb«  Chatham  Corr.  i.  433,  dated  Septembei  ijlh, 
■micti  in  Pill's  chmcteristic  style.  One  phrase  ran  :  "  All  1  mean  aX  present  lo  trouble 
I""  Gnce  upon  ii  to  desire  thai,  when  next  my  reluctant  steps  cany  me  up  the  stairs  of 
'^'MlfloD,  aod  mix  me  with  the  dust  ot  (he  aote-chamber,  I  may  learn,  once  Tor  >ll, 
■Micitlie  King  continues  tiiuUy  inexorable  and  obdurate  to  all  such  united  e: 
^  traoattrMkcet,  ai  (me  and  mine  excepted)  never  Tail  of  success." 
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"  I  have  done  my  duty,  Sir ;  I  have  told  you  my  own  opin 
that  of  others  and  I  have  done — ."...But  now,  my  dear  Lor 
is  to  be  done?  [How  could  he  possibly  go  on  withou 
support  and  with}  the  great  Lord  Holdemess  laughing 
distresses  of  both  of  us.... 

Write  fully  to  me...  ;  that  is  always  a  great  comfort  to  r 

Ear/  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  II  (,  f.  i;a]  WtHPOLE,  Stp,  19/i, 

My  Dear  Lord... 

All  that  I  can  say. ..is  that  you  have  done  all  tt 
could  possibly  do,  and  more  than  could  naturally  have  bi 
pected;  and  Mr  Pitt  must  be  much  wanting  in  gratitude  ar 
breeding  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  it  in  the  strongest  manr 
make  his  brother  fully  sensible  of  it.  How  long  that  wi! 
1  will  not  pretend  to  prophesy,  but  common  decency  must  | 
some  good  from  it  for  the  present. 

To  take  the  result  in  a  short  view.  The  King  firmly 
to  his  negative  with  marks  of  great  ill-humour;  declares 
will  be  forced,  which  imports  that  he  will  not  do  the  thing 
being  forced;  but  I  think  it  imports  something  more,  1 
expects  to  be  forced.  A  strange  and  unroyal  declaratic 
I  think  in  good  sense,  leaves  some  room  for  Mr  Pitt's  it 
that  his  Majesty  may  at  last,  from  his  own  cooler  judgn 
that  in  some  sort  or  degree  voluntarily,  which  he  has  so 
declared  "he  will  be  forced  to."  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
in  his  reply  to  what  the  King  said,  "that  he  did  not  desire  t 
should  be  a  secret,"  viz.  "that  neither  did  he  {Mr  Pitt)  ( 
should  be  a  secret;  that  the  world  would  then  see  the  K: 
refused  it;  that  he  had  asked  it  and  been  refused,  and 
desired  to  leave  it  there."  This  is  very  high  talk,  and  si 
cannot  judge  so  ill  as  to  think  of  it  so  lightly;  for  as  stn 
I  profess  my  opinion  for  the  thing  being  done,  and  as  sincei 
heartily  as  I  wish  it,  1  do  not,  in  my  conscience,  think  that 
one  man  in  England,  unless  the  Common  Council  of  Lond 
will  think  that  this  request,  under  all  the  circumstances 
person  concerned,  the  nature  of  the  honour  in  question  : 
reasons  allied  by  his  Majesty  for  his  aversion  to  it,  is  res 
to  be  pressed  by  Mr  Pitt  in  this  manner.  Nor  would  anyb 
thus  press  it  upon  the  King,  but  for  his  own  sake,  and  th; 
whole  merit  of  the  cause.     Mr  Pitt  disclaims  force ;  but 
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no  di^^ising  it,  it  is  force,  I  remember  that  in  1745,  wlien  the 
ICing  was  pushed  to  make  this  gentleman  himself  Secretary  at 
■^Var  and  we  were  all  quitting  for  it,  he  himself,  the  party  concerned, 
t:liought  fit  totally  to  disclaim  force,  had  no  thought  of  the  resigna- 
tions, and  would  concur  in  the  support  of  the  King's  measures 
-without  taking  any  place  at  all,  which  I  think  he  did  til!  the 
Faymaster  became  vacant'.  In  my  opinion,  he  would  do  wisely 
»-»o\v  to  give  my  Lord  Temple  that  advice,  and  persuade  his  Lordship 
'fco  appear  to  make  it  his  own  option  to  waive  it  for  the  present.  In 
-this  he  would  meet  with  universal  approbation.... 

!  really  can  say  no  more.     To  confess  the  truth,  I  am  quite 
^sred  of  such  unreasonable  people  and  such  unreasonable  points.... 

Jti^ajer-Gtneral  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  iii.f.  394-J  Hague,  Oclebtr  glh,  1759. 

...As  a  lover  of  peace,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  your  Grace  for 

your  amusement  the  correspondence  of  a  female  politician,  who  has 

liVccwise  wrote  to  M.  de  Hellen'.     I  paid  no  attention  to  her  first 

letter  (which  is  undoubtedly  in  a  fictitious  name),  except  to  examine 

SLS  far  as  we  could  from  whence  these  letters  could  come ;  and  I  have 

good  reason  to  think  they  are  wrote  by  the  Dowager  Princess  of 

Anhalt-Zerbst  (mother  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia),  who  has 

been  at  Paris  some  time,  who  loves  intrigues  and  has  veered  about 

in    her  politics  very  frequently. 

The  second  letter  arrived  today,  and  to  make  her  talk  more  I 
have  wrote  her  an  answer  of  no  consequence  which  I  likewise  send 
the  copy  of,  in  which  I  treat  her  notions  as  I  thought  it  was  right 
to  do  in  the  present  circumstances'.  This  lady  is  very  intimate  at 
V^ersailles,  and  we  shall  soon  see  whether  she  has  anything  further 
to  say.    At  least,  she  will  have  contributed  a  little  to  our  diversion.. , . 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  HardwUke  [endorsed  in  Lord 
HardwUkis  hand;]   The  first  mention  of  the  letters  from  la 
Dame  Inconnue. 
IN.  in,  f.  87;  H.  7i,f.  6.J  Oitebtr  \ifk,  1759. 

...[He  had  made  another  attempt  to  gel  Lord  Temple's  Garter, 
™t  the  King  had  replied — "  My  Lord,  I  will  not  be  bullied  into  it, 
1  will  not  give  it  him."  He  describes  the  variations  in  Pitt's  temper, 
who  now  entirely  refused  to  explain  to  Lord  Temple  the  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  the  refusal  of  the  Garter,  or  inform  him 
w  the  support  which  the  Duke  and  his  friends  had  given  him — a 
Ireat  injustice.  The  King  had  been  delighted  with  Joe's  answer  to 
'  See  vol,  i.  4»6,  soj. 
*  Pnisdui  envoy  at  the  Hague.  *  p.  11. 
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the  Inconnue  And  declared  it]  was  the  prettiest  letter  he  ever  sav 
his  life.  He  told  my  Lady  Yarmouth  so  and  showed  it  to  her,  v 
commended  it  in  the  highest  degree;  and  indeed  it  is  a  very  pr< 
and  a  very  proper  letter;  there  is  great  prudence  with  great  pol 
ness  and  wit.. ..I  should  have  desired  your  opinion,  as  Joe's  coi 
spondent  may  become  a  lady  of  consequence.  I  think,  if  ] 
approve  it.  I  should  send  back  the  letters  to  be  sent  to  my  L 
Holderness  in  form'.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  Ill,  r.  i.iH.]  Orteter  !&■*,   17J9. 

[Desires  that  the  Duke  will  send  him  his  ideas  for  the  di 
of  the  Speech;  laments  the  King's  resolution  against  giving  L 
Temple  the  Garter  but  feels  sure  that  Pitt  has  informed,  or  ' 
inform.  Lord  Temple  of  the  whole  history  of  the  affair  and  of 
part  the  Duke  took  in  it] 

...Much  honour  has  been  done  to  Joe  by  the  commendati< 
bestowed  on  his  correspondence  with  I'Inconnue.  It  is  indeet 
very  pretty  and  prudent  letter.  But  if  he  and  Mons.  de  Hel 
are  not  sure  of  the  person,  \  should  much  doubt  whether  it  cor 
from  a  lady  of  such  rank  and  so  famous  for  intrigue,  as 
Princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  To  me  there  is  something  low  i 
poor  in  the  letters.  But  the  comfort  I  derive  from  this  incid' 
is,  that  I  see  it  is  so  much  known  in  France  that  their  Court  pa 
after  peace,  that  such  sort  of  people  think  to  make  a  merit  » 
them  by  having  a  finger  in  opening  the  door  to  it... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[N.  »il,  f.  l8j:  II.  71,  f.  17.]  Oclahir  tind,    1-59. 

...1  am  in  haste  to  acquaint  you  with  a  very  extraordinary  i 
most  embarrassing  letter,  which  I  have  this  moment  received  fr 
Mr  Pitt  I  always  feared  poor  Joe's  stnding  me  those  cur: 
female  letters  would  brinjj  on  something  of  this  kind.  Last  ni| 
the  great  Lord  HoldL'rness  told  me  that  he  had  "found  out,"  or 
some  means  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  that  Major-Gcnc 
Yorke  had  sent  me  two  letters  from  a  lady  at  Paris,  relating 
(leace;  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  Mr  Pitt  with 
that  as  it  was  in  his,  Lord  Ilolderness's  province,  Mr  Pitt  mi{ 
not  su.siject  him.  1  was  a  little  surprised,  but  immediately  sait 
was  an  affair  of  no  consequence,  that  1  intended  to  send  the  lett 
back  to  Yorke  that  lie  might  send  them  to  his  Lordship.  T 
morning,  or  rather  this  moment,  I  received  this  letter  from  Mr  P 

'  Sl-c  alsu  the  Dukui  IcUlt  10  Gunural  Vorkc  of  October  iSlh.     (f.  iiS.) 
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Was  there  ever  such  a  part  played  by  man,  so  wicked  a  one  as 
(his  by  Lord  Holdemess,  to  destroy  the  King's  aiTairs,  to  make 
Mr  Pitt  outrageous  and  particularly  so  with  Joe  Yorke  and  myself? 
I  hope  you  approve  my  answer  to  Mr  Pitt.  I  think  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  on  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kensington,  4  o'clock.     I  have  made  a  full  report  of  this  wicked 
story  to  the  King  and  showed  him  Pitt's  letter,  my  answer  to  Pitt 
and  my  letter  to  Major-General  Yorke,  which  1  send  you  again  that 
you  may  remember  it;  for  nothing  can  be  stronger  "than  that  Yorke 
should  send  them  to  his  Secretary  of  State,  who  can  alone  make  use 
of  them."     I  showed  the  King  the  wickedness  of  Lord  Holderness, 
and  the  confusion  he  had  brought  upon  his  affairs.     I  told  him  also' 
that  this  would  be  made  use  of  by  Mr  Pitt  to  fling  the  refusal  of  the 
Sarter  upon  me.     His  Majesty  said,  as  to  Lord  Holderness,  he  was 
"  Pitt's  footman."     I  said  he  ought  to  have  spoke  to  me  first,  before 
he  had  blowed  up  Mr  Pitt;  but  the  King  answered,  "  He  is  Pitt's 
fcxitman."     His  Majesty  said  the  affair  of  the  Garter  was  his  own. 
Pitt  could  not  fling  it  upon  me,     I  showed  him  how  impossible  it 
vas  to  go  on  upon  this  foot — ^at  least  for  me.     His  Majesty  treated 
that  as  ridiculous,  and  so  passed  off  the  discourse.     It  was  very 
much  otherwise  with  the  lady.     She  apprehends  the  worst  conse- 
quences from  it.     I  told  her  very  plainly  that  I  could  not,  and  would 
aot.go  on  upon  this  foot  with  these  two  gentlemen.. .  .She  is  thoroughly 
frightened,  and  says  she  will  talk  very  strongly  to  the  King  and  let 
t>«  know  on  Thursday.... She  says  she  does  not,  nor  ever  did  admire 
Holderness;   and  though  she  don't  directly  say  so,  she  sees  the 
rillainy  of  this  behaviour.     I  told  her  plainly  that  she  could  do 
Baorc  with   both  the   Secretaries   than   anybody;   that   my   Lord 
holderness  would  not  act  in  this  manner,  if  he  did  not  think  he 
l^d  support  somewhere,  and  I  often  hinted  to  her  her  friendship  for 
''ini.    She  denied  it,  but  owned  she  had  a  friendship  and  partiality 
fc>«~  my  lady  who,  by  the  bye,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
'    told  her  plainly  that  Lord  Holderness's  view  was  to  hurt  Yorke 
**^«d  me.     She  did  not  deny  it.     She  said  Holderness  had  always 
*^<n  jealous  of  our  correspondence,  and  thought  that  I  had  done 
"im  hurt  by  Yorke,  both  as  to  the  complaint  of  Bothmer'  last  year 
l^ainst  Lord  Holderness,  and  also  as  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
'--**jtch  Commissaries,     in  short,  my  dear  Lord,  thus  this  silly,  or 
^^•ther  wicked,  affair  stands.     I  think  Pitt  will  fly  out.     The  Garter 
■*    at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I  hear  every  day  that  without  the  Garter 
^■v-erything  will  be  in  confusion. 

Pray  send  me  word,  as  soon  as  you  can  have  digested  your  own 
^^wughts  upon  it,  what  you  would  have  me  do  further  in  this  un- 
•^appy  affair,  in  which  Joe  and  1  are  equally  principals  and  con- 
sequently equally  aimed  at  by   Lord   Holderness  certainly,  and 
'  Count   Hans  Caspar  von   Bothmer,   Danish   Ambassador  in   England.     He  had 
^**>iilibin«l  about  the  seizure  of  the  King  of  Denmark's  wine  by  privateers  in  July,  1758. 
Vn.  101,  |£  ]g^,  343.)    The  Dutch  Commissaries  had  come  to  London  to  discuss  the 
pAoti  in  dispute  between  the  two  powers. 
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possibly  by  tbe  other  person.  I  have  done  nothing  withoi.. 
King's  knowledge  and  approbation.  Lady  Yarmouth  totx 
Lord  Holderness  had  always  told  Mr  Pitt  that  I  had  a  a 
correspondence  with  Major-General  Yorke;  but  I  never  heard 
Pitt  spoke  of  it  to  her,  and  only  once  or  twice  (I  think  last 
mentioned  it  to  me.  Lady  Yarmouth  told  me  this  was  a. 
unhappy  affair;  with  those,  who  knew  what  had  passed,  won! 
thought  of  as  it  was;  but  might  be  blown  up  with  others,  < 
ignorant  or  ill-intentioned,  to  produce  a  very  bad  effect.... 

I  am  always  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

Ri£-/U  Hoti.   William  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastk 
[N.  iij,  f.  304.J  Ottab<r  ty^  17J9 

My  Lord, 

I  understand  your  Grace  has  received  some  days  sin 
letter  from  Mr  Yorke,  relating  to  certain  dapplings  \isic\  for  p 
on  the  part  of  some  lady  (supposed  to  be  the  Dowager  Prince! 
Zerbsl),  tc^ether  with  Mr  Yorke's  answer  to  the  same.  As 
so  indispensably  the  right  of  a  Secretary  of  State  to  be  infer 
instantly  of  every  transaction  of  this  nature,  and  as  the  K: 
service  and  the  public  good  must  be  essentially  and  incui 
prejudiced  by  such  suppressions,  in  a  moment  so  critical  that 
false  step  may  prove  fatal,  I  find  myself  necessitated  to  mei 
this  matter  to  your  Grace.  I  know  not  how  far  your  Grace 
have  had  the  King's  orders  for  this  clandestine  proceeding  ;  if 
be  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  it  is  my  duty  to  receive  it  wit! 
possible  respect  and  submission  ;  but  I  must  find  myself  the 
deprived  of  the  means  of  doing  His  Majesty  any  service.... 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

W.  Pitt. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Mr  Pitt 
[N.  iij,  r.  306.]  Nbwcastlk  House,  Oetthtr  tyrO,  175 

Deak  Sir. 

The  enclosed  letters  and  my  answer  to  Mr  Yorke 
I  hope,  convince  you  that  this  is  an  aflfair  of  no  serious  conseqi 
whatever,  and  I  am  sure  sent  to  me  purely  for  amusement  I  1 
not  one  word  of  it  when  I  received  iL  I  read  it  to  the  Kin 
amusement  only.  I  was  determined  to  say  not  one  word  iip< 
but  to  send  it  back,  as  I  should  have  done  this  very  nighty  if 
not  send  the  letters  to  you, 

I   would  not  enter  into  any  correspondence  of  business, 
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especially  relating  to  peace,  with  Mr  Yorke  or  any  of  the  King's 
ministers  whatever,  upon  any  account  in  the  world.    I  am  as  innocent 
and  as  ignorant  of  everything  relating  to  this  affair,  if  it  be  of  conse- 
quence, as  any  man  alive.     You  know  the  whole  now,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  there  is  the  least  design  of  any  kind   in  iL 
J  Mras  sorry  when  it  was  sent  me ;  and  determined  to  send  it  back 
to  him  again  to  be  sent  to  my  Lord  Holderness,  as  the  only  proper 
person  who  could  make  use  of  it,  if  it  should  come  out  to  be  any- 
thing'.    I  km  most  sincerely  sorry  for  this  incident,  which  should 
give  you  one  moment's  uneasiness,     I  hope,  however,  that  I  have 
x-emoved  it.     If  Major-General  Yorke  had  looked   upon  it  as  a 
point  of  business,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  sent  it  to  my  Lord 
I-Ioldemess,  as  I  have  desired  him  to  do,  which  must  take  off  all 
suspicion  of  my  having  any  part  in  it  or  the  least  design  to  have 
si.nything  to  do  in  it,  if  contrary  to  expectation  it  should  come  out 
to   be  anything. 

I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  perfectly 
■rocovercd  in  your  health.     I  am,  with  great  respect  etc., 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

P.S.     I  shall  not   fail   to  acquaint   the  King  with  what  you 
xnention  about  the  state  of  your  health. 

Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

"    [N.  Ill,  £  314.]  Hayes,  O^oAfr  I3n/,   1759. 

My  Lord, 

I  return  herewith  the  letters  with  which  your  Grace  has 
honoured  me,  and  will  enter  no  further  into  this  matter  than  to 
observe  the  date  of  Mr  Yorke's  letter  and  that  of  the  trouble  I  am 
now  giving  your  Grace.     The  interval  is  not  inconsiderable,  and 
nciiich  mischief  has  been  done  in  less  time,     Mr  Yorke's  letter, 
I     think,  with  all  who  have  read  it,  very  pretty ;  but  I  cannot  help 
differing  with  your  Grace  in  not  thinking  that  any  letter,  however 
{>rettily  termed  and  addressed  to  the  amiable  sex,  ought  to  be 
de«n«d  matter  of  amusement,  when  it  relates  to  the  great  subject 
^f  peace.     I  am  not  the  least  surprised  that  Mr  Yorke  should  write 
*s  agreeably  as  Voiture ;   but  I  confess  1  am  much  so  to  find  a 
letter  on  so  grave  a  subject,  wrote  without  permission  from  hence, 
*nd  afterwards  suppressed  here  and  concealed  from  those,  who 
■lave  the  best  right  from  their  office  to  receive  the  earliest  notice  of 
*^'  incidents  of  this  important,  and,  I  fear,  very  dangerous  nature. 
'  acknowledge  my  unfitness  for  the  high  station  where  His  Majesty 
lias  been   pleased   to   place  me;    but  while  the   King   deigns  to 
continue  me  there,  1  trust  it  is  not  presumption  to  lay  myself  at 
His  Majesty's  feet,  and   most  humbly  request   his  gracious  per- 
mission to  retire,  whenever  His  Majesty  thinks  it  for  his  service  to 
'  '  Printed  so  hr  in  Chatham  Cerr,  i.  445. 
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treat  or  a  peace  in  the  vehicle  of  letters  of  amusement,  and  to  on 
his  servants  to  conceal,  under  so  thin  a  covering,  the  first  dawnii 
of  information  relative  to  so  high  and  delicate  an  object 
I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 
W.  Pitt. 

[On  the  24th  October  (N.  212,  f.  342)  the  Duke  of  Newcas 
sends  the  above  letter  to  Lady  Yarmouth,  observing  that  his  01 
which  proves  his  innocence,  has  not  made  any  impression  u[ 
Mr  Fitt.] 


Earl  of  Holderness  to  Major-General  tlie  Hon.  Joseph   Yorkt 
[N.  ju,  f.  316;  H.  71,  f.  (J4.'\  London,  Oileter  tyd,   1759. 

je  ne  bouderai  point,  mon  cher  G^n^ral.  Je  vous  estime  ti 
pour  ne  point  entrer  en  explication  avec  vous.  Je  suis,  je  w 
I'avoucrai,  naturellement,  un  pen  piqu^  de  certaiqe  lettre  feme 
que  vouH  avez  envoyt:e  en  Angleterre,  et  qui  renferme  quelqi 
pourparlers  dont  on  n'aurait  pas  dfl  me  faire  mystere.  II  est  dili 
d'oublier  votre  corrcspondant  rdgulier  dans  une  mati&re  oii 
moindres  bagatelles  sont  importantes.  Je  vous  avouerai  de  pi 
qu'ayant  senti  I'inconvifnient  d'une  correspondance  k  la  sourdi 
je  souhaite  qu'elle  soil  discontinui^e.  I  have  told  you  my  grievai 
with  as  little  formality  as  possible,  and  can  only  add  that  I  shoi 
be  extremely  concerned  that  any  incident  should  make  an  hitch 
the  freedom  of  our  correspondence. 

I  am,  with  the  truest  regard,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

Holderness. 


Earl  of  Hard-wicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  Ill,  f.  3=0.]  <kti^<r  *4/i,  17S9. 

...I  am  much  concerned  about  the  trick  Lord  Holderness 
played  relating  to  the  two  letters  from  the  lady  at  Paris.  I 
sure  that  neither  your  Grace  nor  I  have  deserved  this  treatir 
from  his  Lordship  ;  neither,  as  I  am  confident,  has  Joe  deservec 
The  design  was  very  malignant  and  may  do  much  real  mischiel 
well  in  a  public  as  in  a  private  light.  I  don't  see  that  anytl 
can  prevent  it,  unless  Mr  Pitt  should  happen  to  read  the  orig 
letters  in  .some  cool  moment,  and  be  convinced  of  the  nothing] 
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^^  them.  As  your  Grace  has  already  communicated  them  to 
-Mr  Pitt,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not,  instead  of  sending  them 
t>aclt  to  Joe,  communicate  them  to  Lord  Holdemess.  That  seems 
t:o  be  the  shortest  and  most  natural  way,  unless  there  is  anything 
iix  Joe's  letter  which  conveyed  them  to  your  Grace,  not  proper  to 
I=>e  communicated. 

Vour  Grace's  letter  to  Mr  Pitt  is  certainly  a  very  proper  one, 
^■.nd  contains  but  three  words  which  I  wish  were  not  there.     I  mean 
■^^tien  you  say  "I  was  sorry  when  they  were  sent  me."     This  may 
t>^  construed  by  them  as  if  your  Grace  yourself  condemned  Joe  for 
l~i^ving  sent  them  to  you,  of  which  they  may  take  advantage  against 
1^  i  m.     Your  Grace  did  not  give  any  such  hint  in  your  letter  to  me 
<=»n  the  subject,  and  you  know  very  well  that  it  was  by  your  com- 
s-nand  that  he  entered  upon,  and  continued,  this  correspondence,  in 
«>»-<ler  that  you  might  have  the  most  early  intelligence  and  all 
anecdotes  in  the  first  instance,  and  be  enabled  to  be  the  first  to 
Inform,  or  even  entertain,  the  King  with  such  pieces.     And  surely, 
considering  the  situation  your  Grace  is  in,  at  the  head  of  the  King's 
sm3 ministration,  a  minister  employed  abroad  cannot  be  blamed  for 
making  the  first  communication  to  you  of  such  matters  of  curiosity 
as  are  not  yet  become,  and  perhaps  may  never  become,  the  subject 
of  business.     His  Majesty  also  has  authorised  and  approved  this 
correspondence,  and  therefore  I  do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt 
but  he  will  find  His  Majesty's  and  your  Grace's  powerful  protection, 
if  any  complaint  should  be  made  of  his  conduct  in  this  delicate 
^''air.     Mr  Pitt  cannot  hurt  your  Grace  with  the  King,  but  he  may 
'*c  able  to  do  so  by  so  insignificant  a  person  as  Joe  Yorke.    I  there- 
fore  beg   leave  to   implore   protection   for   him  in   the  strongest 
"Wanner*... .The  King  seems  to  have  taken  this  matter  in  a  right 
'»ght,  and  I  hope  he  will  adhere. 

I  do  not  quite  like  Lady  Yarmouth's  way  of  talking  on  Lord 
"Oldemess's  subject.  1  cannot  make  the  distinction  between  my 
">rd  and  my  Lady,  and  I  know  the  latter  is  much  obliged  to  your 
«race  as  well  as  the  former,  and  the  former  has  also  some  obliga- 
*iOTis  to  me.  I  think  this  unhappy  aliTair  should  be  cleared  up  and 
P"t  an  end  to  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  if  it  is  suffered  to  hang,  it 
may  be  worked  up  into  a  design  of  a  clandestine  negotiation  of 
ptace.  [  have  reason  to  think  Lord  Holdemess  has  a  design  to 
go  as  first  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  himself,  and  so  set  Joe 

'  lim,  *nd  w«s,  501T7  that  my  Fxher  made  dm  of  such  hMmiliatiitg  txfreisinu.    H. 
(H.;..f.6c) 
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aside  entirely  from  being  one,  and  this  may  be  at  the  bottom  0 
this  malicious  manoeuvre.... 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  attachment  and  affection,  my  deares 
Lord, 

Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N,  111,  f.  371 ;  H.  71,  f-  3*0  Newcastlb  House,  OclOtr  jj/*,  1759. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

...I  send  your  Lordship  a  copy  of  Mr  Pitt's  answer  an 
of  my  letter  transmitting  it  to  my  Lady  Yarmouth,  according  to  h< 
desire.  The  first  requires  no  other  comment  but  that  it  is  wors 
than  the  former,  and  shows  plainly  that  this  pretext  is  to  be  kef 
up  till  either  the  points  in  view  are  obtained,  or  some  other  ofTer 
which  Mr  Pitt  may  think  will  even  serve  his  purpose  better  tba 
this.  The  view  is  to  show  resentment,  and  let  that  resentment  fa 
upon  me.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Kensington  this  morning  L.-foun 
...that  she  [Lady  Yarmouth]  had  not  showed  Mr  Pitt's  letter  to  n 
to  the  King.. ..She  ran  out  against  my  Lord  Holdemess  as  tt 
worst  of  men;  that  this  was  so  wicked,  so  malicious  a  part  that 
could  be  done  only  with  a  view  to  confound  the  whole,  and  to  sho 
his  spleen  and  resentment  to  Major-General  Yorke  and  to  hurt  n 
and  everybody  ;  that  she  remembered  the  part  he  acted  three  yeai 
ago' ;  that  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  him,  etc ;  that  the  KiD 
was  highly  enraged  at  him,  and  would  treat  him  with  the  greate 
marks  of  resentment  for  what  he  had  done,  but  titat,  she  thougb 
should  be  avoided  at  present  and  wished  I  would  prevent  it,  iriuc 
I  readily  agreed  to  endeavour  to  do,  as  1  was  of  her  opinion  th) 
bare  scolding  Lord  Holdemess  upon  this  occasion  would  do  t 
good  and  might  be  misinterpreted  by  Mr  Pitt.  She  said  thi 
Lord  Holdemess's  view  was  to  be  Arst  Plenipotentiary  at  tl 
Congress ;  to  exclude  Yorke,  with  whom  he  was  highly  offendet 
that  he  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  blow  up  Mr  Pitt  upc 
Yorke's  correspondence  with  me;  that  she  did  not  know  that  \ 
had  ever  succeeded  before  this  instance  (which  shows  that  Pitt  hs 
other  reasons  for  flying  out  now) ;  that  1  must  talk  to  the  King  ar 
see  what  he  would  do,  and  to  that  purpose. 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  His  Majesty  who  smilingly  came  up  1 
me  immediately;  "Well,  what  answer  have  you  from  Pitt?"- 
"A  very  bad  one.  Sir." — I  then  read  it  distinctly  and  emphaticall 
The  King  .seemed  attentive,  but  I  think  knew  it  beforcL  I  th< 
told  him  the  answer  might  mean  to  quit  or  not,  just  as  he  please 
and  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  send  his  disniissi< 

'  The  reference  ib  perhaps  (o  his  sudden  abandonment  of  the  Duke  of  Kevcutle  I 
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even  before  Monday. — "  Oh  !  he  won't  quit  his  own  schemes  and 
measures;  I  will  tell  him  he  can't." — "Suppose,  Sir,  he  don't,  who 
can  go  on  to  do  your  Majesty's  business  in  such  a  situation  ?  Does 
your  Majesty  think  it  possible  for  me  to  go  on  with  receiving  such 
threalening  letters  twice  or  thrice  a  week  ? " — "  My  Lord,  you  must 
bear  what  I  bear."—"  Very  true,  Sir,  if  by  bearing  I  could  carry  on 
your  Majesty's  affairs ;  they  can't  go  on  without  Mr  Pitt,  and  nobody 
can  go  on  with  him  except  he  is  brought  into  good  humour.  It  is 
not  Yorke's  correspondence  that  is  the  point;  it  is,  Sir,  another  object 
which  has  been  refused  him,  and  thus  it  will  be,  now  and  then  one 
thing,  now  and  then  another,  if  his  great  object  is  not  attained." — 
"My  Lord,  I  know  what  you  mean ;  you  have  tormented  me  often 
enough  upon  that  subject ;  pray  do  it  no  more."—"  I  don't  torment 
you  about  it.  Sir,  I  only  tell  you  the  truth." — His  Majesty  had  said 
early — "  You  shall  not  leave  me ;  you  must  not  leave  me." — "  Leave 
you.  Sir,  I  don't  talk  of  leaving  you,  but  I  can  be  of  no  service  to 
you  in  this  situation  of  things." — He  then  reproached  me  with 
having  brought  in  Pitt,  and  connected  myself  with  him.  I  told 
him  nothing  else  would  then  do,  and  talked  of  the  real  acquisition 
of  strength  and  credit  from  his  successes,  which  he  had  got  since. 
I  then  presumed  to  ask  His  Majesty  whether  he  thought  that  this 
war,  at  this  immense  expense,  could  have  been  carried  on  without 
the  unanimity  of  the  people,  the  popularity,  the  Common  Council, 
etc,  which  was  entirely  owing  to  Mr  Pitt,  so  that  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  him.  To  which  I  had  no  answer.  But  I  think 
I  got  out  a  sort  of  secret  His  Majesty  showing  very  properly 
that  this  thing  was  a  mere  trifle,  not  liable  in  any  degree  to  the 
interpretation  Mr  Pitt  puts  upon  it,  as  an  endeavour  to  carry  on 
dandestinely  a  negotiation  of  peace,  said  very  remarkably — "  Besides, 
Ik  knows  I  told  him  1  would  not  make  peace  without  him,  or  but 
in  concert  with  him."... 

...[The  King  treated  Lord  Holderness  with  great  contempt, 
but  said  he  would  not  say  a  word  on  the  subject  to  him.]  I  then 
nientioned  your  Lordship's  concern  upon  this  incident ;  that  you 
Iwped  His  Majesty  did  not  blame  your  son,  and  that  he  would 
wntinuc  to  have  His  Majesty's  protection. — "  No,  quite  otherwise, 
my  Lord ;  pray  assure  my  Lord  Hardwicke  that  I  have  an  extreme 
gowi  opinion  of  Yorke  and  am  mightily  pleased  with  him." — I  then 
toid  the  King  that  I  had  heard  that  Lord  Holderness's  view  was  to 
be  first  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress. — "  He,  my  Lord,  no,  I  have 
*  good  an  opinion  of  Yorke  that  I  have  designed,"  or  "long 
•designed"  or  to  that  purpose,  "that  he  should  be  second  pleni- 
potentiary."— This  should  convince  your  Lordship  that  nobody 
can  do  your  son  hurt  with  the  King,  but  I  beg  it  may  not  be 
mentioned  even  to  Major-General  Yorke ;  for  such  a  declaration 
would  at  this  time  of  jealousy  do  great  hurt,  and  by  refinement  be 
connected  with  the  anonymous  letters.  Your  Lordship  sees,  I 
osve  taken  care  of  your  son.  You  say  nobody  can  do  me  hurt*. 
•  "  '  Wiih  ihe  King '  were  my  words."    [Note  by  Lord  H.] 
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I  wish  I  found  it  so.  My  situation,  thought  a  favourite  in  th^^ 
Closet,  with  power  to  do  but  few  things  there  and  scarce  darin;  m 
to  do  even  those  few  things ;  my  situation,  I  say,  puts  it  in  th^ 
power  of  almost  everybody  to  hurt  mc  every  hour  of  the  da]^^ 
Alone  and  unsupported  in  the  administration,  attacked  daily  wit^a 
offensive  speeches,  or  if  I  escape  them  at  Court,  have  some  letter 
of  reproach  or  menace  the  next  morning.  Nobody  can,  or  doe^ 
exhibit  any  remedy  whilst  I  am  in,  or  suggest  any  method  for  va^ 
getting  out.  I  will  bear  as  long  as  1  can.  My  patience  will  n^B> 
last  for  ever.     My  friends  should  think  for  me.... 

Kensington,  Oct.  26th,  1759.  Friday  near  4  o'clock... .\  ask^^ 
His    Majesty — "  Suppose    Mr    Pitt   should   quit,   how   does   yo*- 

Majesty  propose  to   have  your  affairs  carried  on?" — He  said 

"You  can  do  it ;  you  have  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Common^^ 
— I  replied... — "No  one  will  have  a  majority  at  present  agaimc- 
Mr  Pitt.     No  man,  Sir,  will,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  set  his  fa — a 

against  Mr  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons.     This  will  do  evei 

thing;  without  it  nothing  can  be  done." — "My  Lord,  I  will  not  ^ 
it;  /  will  be  forced;  if  1  am  con6ned  and  bound  or  tied  (1  thi^^ 
was  the  word).  1  must  do  it.  1  will  not  do  it  otherwise." — "  1 
God's  sake.  Sir,  don't  talk  so.  I  am  sure  Mr  Pitt  has  no  thoug^s 
of  that  kind,  force  or  anything  like  it." — ...His  Majesty  said — ~ 
"  Don't  go  now  and  torment  my  Lady  Yarmouth  again." — "  I  sh 
not  torment  her.  Sir,  she  knows  how  things  are  as  well  as  I," — 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Joe.     I  write  nothing  e 
from  prudence  to  him  this  post...  ^^ 

1  am  afraid  the  affair  of  the  Garter  is  desperate.  I  am  posit^^ 
Mr  Pitt's  ill-humour  and  impracticability  with  me  will  contin  ^ 
He  waits  for  a  handle  to  quit....F"orgive  me,  my  dear  Lord,  y^-~ 
say  a  great  deal  about  Lord  Holderness,  whom  I  despise,  a^  3 
scarce  think  of,  and  can  do  what  I  please  with,  if  it  was  not  "^^ 
Mr  Pitt;  and  you  say  little  about  Mr  Pitt.  [He  begs  for  adv-«- 
what  to  do  if  Pitt  quits,  or  insists  upon  Joe  being  censured  otV^ 
correspondence  ceasing.     He  will  not  agree  to  the  two  last] 


Duke  of  Nevjcctstle  to  Major-Gcmral  the  Hon.  Joseph  Yorke 

[N.  III.  r.  404.]  Newcastle  House,  OtMtr  i6ik,  ij^ 

[Gives  an  account  of  what  has  happened.]...!  must  desire  that, 
for  the  future,  you  would  transmit  to  my  Lord  Holderness. .  .any- 
thing that  may  further  pass  upon  this  subject,  who,  as  I  observed 
to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  16th  (the  only  one  that  I  have  sent  to 
you  upon  this  subject),  is  the  only  person  who  can  make  any  tue 
of  it,  or  send  you  any  orders  from  the  King  upon  it... 
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■"^ajor-General  tfu  Hon.  Joseph  Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Holderness 

(N.  Ill,  f.  401;  H.  71,  f.  66.1 

Hague,  Od.  j6iA,  f;s9-    One  o'cloclt  after  midnight. 

Mv  Lord, 

If  ever  I  was  surprised  in  my  life,  it  was  upon  the  receipt 
f  your  Lordship's  letter....!  had  no  thought  either  of  pleasing  or 
flfending ;  nor  did  I  think  it  one  moment  of  consequence  enough 
>  conceal  it  from  either  man  or  woman  in  this  town,  to  whom 
talked  of  it  and  laughed  about  it  as  it  deserved  ;  and  I  thought 
^tiding  it  as  a  plaisanterie  to  any  one  person  in  England  was 
Liflficient  to  spread  it  there  as  I  had  done  here.  The  insinuation 
aerefore  that  your  Lordship  makes,  as  if  it  was  a  mystery,  which 
1  my  ministerial  capacity,  I  should  not  have  concealed  from  his 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  is  a  little  hard... .As  to  what  your 
.jordship  says,  "qu'ayant  senti  I'inconv^nient  d'une  correspond  a  nee 
la  sourdine,  vous  souhaitez  qu'elle  soit  discontinu^e,"  does  your 
^ordship  mean  the  correspondence  with  the  anonymous  writer? 
f  that  is  your  intention,  it  is  already  ceased ;  for  I  have  heard  no 
lore  about  it.  If  it  is  any  other  correspondence,  you  will  be  pleased 
3   let  me  know  what  it  is  expected  I  should  do 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  Ill,  f.  440.J  WiMPOLE.  Oetabtr  iBiA,   1759. 

[He  tells  the  Duke  of  his  illness,  .an  acute  internal  pain,  and 

lescribes  other  symptoms  from  which  he  has  now  recovered.    He 

hanks  the  Duke  for  his  support  of  Joe ;  regrets  that  the  King  still 

remains  obdurate  in  the  matter  of  Lord  Temple's  Garter,  on  which 

everything   turned,   and   expresses   doubts   of    Lady   Yarmouth's 

sincerity.]     As  to  Mr  Pitt's  answer  to  your  Grace,  there  can  be 

t>ut  one  opinion  about  it,  and  I  subscribe  entirely  to  yours.     The 

fi«w  is  to  make  a  querelU  d' AlUmagne,  in  order  to  help  towards 

Seining  the  main  point ;  for  he  cannot  be  serious  in  the  inferences 

<*  pretends  to  make.    There  is  no  altering  him  without  new  making 

him  and  stripping  him  of  his  popularity,  which  is  now  greater  than 

ever.    But  he  will  not  quit.     I  agree  with  the  King  that  he  will  not 

luit  his  own  schemes  and  measures.     He  won't  quit  the  vain-glory 

"f  appearing  in  Parliament  at  the  head  of  this  great  system,  crowned 

wth  all  these  laurels.     Neither  would  he  be  willing  to  have  it  said 

that  he  quitted  because  His  Majesty  would  not  give  Lord  Temple 

i  Garter.. .  .Your  Grace  reproves  me  for  saying  so  much  about  that 

Lord  [Holderness].     I  should  not  have  done  it,  but  that  he  is  art 

and  part  in  the  affair  in  question  ;  and  the  whole  proceeds  originally 
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from  his  malignity.  Besides,  how  can  any  man  be  insignificai 
in  such  a  station,  who  has  taken  such  a  strong  turn  of  intrigi 
against  you  and  whom,  you  own,  you  dare  not  turn  out, 
you  certainly  have  the  power  to  do  so,  because  you  don't  kno^  -^ 
how  to  fill  his  place  without  doing  more  mischief.  Such  a  man  ^k 
such  circumstances  may  be  of  great  significancy,  tho'  merely  as  a^^ 
instrument  or  a  tool,  and  must  be  either  got  rid  of  or  manage,*  — 
She  [Lady  Yarmouth]  wishes  to  prevent  the  first,  and  I  don't  fii^i-  - 
the  King  appeared  inclined  to  it  now. 

As  to  the  three  questions  on  which  your  Grace  begs  advio^^^ 
first,  if  Mr  Pitt  should  quit.     I  think  that  will  not  happen ;  but 
it  should,  I  think  your  Grace  cannot  possiblygoon....Youa 
truly  that  nobody  will  set  their  face  against  him  in  the  House  ■ 
Commons,  and  that  will  be  found  stronger  after  all  this  success  thai 
ever  before.. ..As  to  the  second,  if  it  should  be  insisted  to  send  an 
reprimand  or  disapprobation  to  Major-General  Yorke  for  his  con 
munication  to  you,  the  resolution  you  have  taken  nc 
to  it  is  extremely  wise  and  right.     If  nobody's  son  was  concernog^ 
in  it,  I  should  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  it  highly  concerns  yoLXf 
own  honour.    As  to  the  third,  if  it  should  be  insisted  that  this  private 
correspondence  should  be  stopped  or  limited  as  to  the  object^ 
I  think  the  same,  and  in  this  the  King's  honour  is  also  concerned; 
for  I  think  it  was  begun  by  his  direction,  and  has  been  carried  on 
under  his  inspection..., 

Major-General  t/ie  Hon.  Josef  k  Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwidu 

[H.  9,  f.  378.]  Hagoi,  Oct.  3otA,  i7j». 

...1  must  confess  that  my  principal  takes  it  very  high  for  one 
who  is  50  sparing  in  his  correspondence  in  all  quarters,  and  whose 
continuance  in  the  post  he  holds  astonishes,  and  has  long  astonished, 
all  who  have  any  connexions  with  England,  and  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  motley  composition  of  our  ministry.  I  hope  your  Lordship 
will  think  I  kept  my  temper  and  answer'd  properly,  tho'  I  should 
be  sorry  you  could  imagine  I  was  insensible  upon  such  an  occasion, 
as  I  neither  did  nor  meant  wrong...  Your  Lordship  knows  my 
situation,  the  rise  and  progress  of  my  correspondence  with  tlw 
Duke  of  Ncvv-castle,  and  how  little  satisfaction  I  reap  from  it;  for 
so  unlucky  have  I  been,  that  this  correspondence,  which  offends 
Lord  Holdcrness  so  much,  has  not  in  appearance  ever  pleased  his 
Grace,  As  the  King  knows  I  write  to  him,  and  never  disapproved, 
it  did  not  become  me  to  hesitate ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  I  have  endeavoured  to  separate  the  materiab  for  my 
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cJ  iflferent  letters  so  as  to  please  both  ;  tho'  I  always  felt  it  was  next 
to  impossible,  because  each  likes  to  be  the  bearer  of  what  he  thinks 
^Mr-ill  be  agreeable,  and  when  it  transpires  that  one  has  received  what 
the  other  has  not,  it  is  I  who  bear  the  blame. 

In  this  silly  affair  his  Lordship  has  worked  up  a  molehill  into 
^   mountain  and,  under  pretence  of  the  public  good,  vents  his  spleen 
^g^inst  me  for  having  sent  to  the  other  what  had  amused  the  King 
for   a  minute....!  think  it  a  little  hard,  after  having  the   King's 
^  j> probation,  to  be  reproved  so  smartly  for  nothing,  and  still  more 
so    that  if  his  Grace  choose  I  should  write  to  him,  that  he  should 
riot  countenance  and  protect  me  in  obeying  his  orders,  for  without 
tHat  I  neither  do  him  nor  myself  any  service.     It  is  at  the  same 
tinne  true  that  his  Grace,  when  he  wants  business  to  be  done,  knows 
lioTV  to  inform  and  instruct,  and  does  it  fully,  whereas  the  other 
loves  writing  and  business  so  little  that  one  is  obliged  to  guess 
what  he  wants;   and  if  his  Lordship's  correspondence  with  the 
ministers  in  his  department  circulates,  as  was  formerly  the  custom, 
you  will  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes  in  what  manner  business  is 
done  in  his  office... .For  what  reason  I  can't  tell,  but  1  have  never 
had  the  art  to  captivate  his  Lordship's  good  will,  and  from  the 
time  of  my  succeeding  him  here,  which  he  was  pleased  to  think 
a  high  presumption  in  one  so  insignificant,  to  this  time,  I  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  feeling  I  was  no  favourite.     When  the 
King  gave  me  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self even  to  make  me  a  compliment.     However,  as  nothing  in  this 
life  is  free  from  disagreeable  incidents,  as  his  Lordship's  significance 
in  his  country  never  alarmed  me,  and  as  I  had  never  any  intention 
but  to  serve  the  King  as  well  as  !  am  able,  I  never  troubled  your 
Lordship,  nor  hardly  myself  about  it. 

...Probably  some  bickerings  will  have  happened  in  England 
upon  it,  and  I  suspect  it  was  owing  to  them  that  I  had  no  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  the  last  post.  Give  me  leave  to 
say  at  the  same  time  that,  if  that  is  the  cause  of  his  omitting  to 
write,  and  that  an  inferior  like  me  is  to  suffer  for  endeavouring 
to  please  without  offending  everybody,  and  not  to  be  countenanced 
afterwards,  the  King's  service  may  be  esteemed  very  honourable, 
Iwt  I  shall  think  myself  bound  to  consult  my  own  private  honour 
for  my  future  continuance  in  it.  A  Secretary  of  State  is  by  his 
office  a  very  respectable  person  for  his  subalterns,  but  the  Earl  of 
Holderness,  as  a  private  man,  is  no  more  than  I  am....l  hope  in 
good  time  to  have  a  word  of  information  and  advice  from  your 
lordship  as  the  greatest  honour  and  support  to 

Your  Lordship's  [etc], 

Joseph  Yorke. 
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Hon.  John  Yorke  to  Viscount  Royston 

[H.  j6,  f,  i6i.]  WiMKiLB,  OctiAtr  yUk,  tjsi. 

Dear  Brother, 

...My  Lord  seemed  more  in  spirits  yesterday  than  th 
day  before,  so  that  he  was  able,  after  you  left  us,  to  make  a  dra 
of  a  Speech  for  his  Majesty,  which  he  told  me  he  could  not  hav 
done  on  the  preceding  day.  His  appetite  was  also  good,  and  ^ 
night  he  declared  that  the  soreness  of  which  he  complains  ws 
lessened.  I  told  him  after  dinner  that  the  Doctor  wished  him  ■ 
go  to  town  as  soon  as  he  could  for  reasons  of  prudence,  not  • 
immediate  necessity,  and  that  he  had  desired  me  to  tell  him  s- 
All  the  answer  my  Lord  made  me  was  that  he  could  not  go  soon* 
than  he  could.  He  slept  well  last  night....I  observe  that  his  voic 
is  come  more  to  itself,  and  his  looks  are  mended.... 

Duiv  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwickt 
[II.  71,  f.  40;  N.  11],  f.  s'3]  Oclebtr  31J/,  1759. 

...[Pitt]  then  began  to  speak  of  Yorke's  correspondence,  an 
though  he  said  some  things  which  neither  Yorke  nor  I  should  liki 
the  whole  was  said  with  seeming  decency  and  good  humour.  H 
lamented  it  as  what  he  thought  might  have  serious  ill  consequence 
I  went  into  the  whole  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  show  how  ini 
material  it  was  and  how  little  I  thought  it  of  consequence^  H 
could  not  agree  with  me.  Everything  relating  to  peace  was  of  coi 
sequence.  And  he  laid  his  stress  upon  two  points,  that  Ywk 
should  not  have  encouraged  the  correspondence,  answered  th 
letters,  encouraged  the  Lady  (who  was  certainly  the  Princess  ( 
Zerbst)  to  explain  herself  further,  and  particularly  have  mentione 
the  word  limits  in  his  letter,  which,  he  said,  was  the  great  point  i 
question,  without  having  orders  from  hence  for  so  doing,  and  tha 
I  should  have  communicated  it  to  the  persons  more  immediatel 
concerned.  I  told  him  then  very  truly  that,  as  to  my  Lor 
Holderness,  I  owed  him  no  attention,  but  that  I  had  had  it  reall 
under  consideration  whether  I  should  show  it  to  him  (Mr  Pitt)  c 
not;  that  the  only  reason  I  did  not  do  it,  was  the  fear  of  givin 
jealousy  that  1  had  suppressed  other  things,  which  I  had  not  dom 
I  mean  of  the  sume  sort  or  things  of  consequence.  Mr  Pitt  sai 
that  that  might  have  been  a  reason,  but,  however,  he  wished  it  ha 
been  done.  When  I  protested  to  him  that  1  would  not  enter  int 
any  separate  negotiation  for  peace  on  any  account  in  the  world,  h 
then  said,  not  very  politely,  if  I  did,  I  should  not  be  able  to  wal 
the  streets  without  a  guard.  1  took  no  other  notice  of  that  but  t 
infer  still  stronger,  for  that  reason,  that  it  was  impossible  for  m 
to  do  it.  He  seemed  much  to  criticize  upon  my  calling  it  a  com 
spondence  of  amusement.  In  that  he  must  differ.  He  did  thin 
(supposing,  as  he  admitted,  that  I  had  no  view  in  it)  Yorke  shoul 
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not  have  answered  the  letters  or  mentioned  the  word  limits  without 
order;  that  ill  use  might  be  made  of  it  by  France  at  the  Court  of 
^>pain,  where,  whilst  we  were  talking  one  language,  the  French 
embassador  might  produce  Yorke's  letter  to  show  how  forward  we 
^n.'ere  for  peace,  and  were  encouraging  a  direct  negotiation  with  them 
tfor  it.  1  did  not  agree  with  him  and  told  him  plainly  that,  if  Yorke 
h^d  seen  it  in  any  such  ligtit,  or  in  any  serious  light,  I  was  sure  he 
-«vould  have  sent  it  to  my  Lord  Holdemess  as,  he  saw,  I  had  desired 
hi  in  to  do  in  my  letter  in  answer  to  Yorke's  letter  to  me.  He  then 
only  said  that,  if  ever  this  matter  should  come  seriously  before  him 
into  consideration,  he  must  then  declare  his  opinion  that  Yorke  did 
■«vrong  in  answering  the  letters  without  order. 

Your  Lordship  will  see  by  Count  Viry's  paper'  from  whence 

all    this  arises;  that  Lord   Holderness  not  only  suggested   these 

objections,  particularly  that  with  regard  to  limits,  to  Mr  Pitt  to 

blow  him  up  upon  it,  but  also  most  wickedly  and  treacherously  to 

I         my  Lord  Bute.     I  read  Viry's  paper  to  the  King.     It  made  a  very 

\        great  Impression  upon  his  Majesty... .The  King  said — "I  hate  and 

ft        detest  Holderness,  as  much  as  you  do.     I  don't  know  what  to  do 

■        with  him.     Let  Viry  endeavour  to  set  Pitt  against  him...." 

.■  [Pitt  had  spoken  in  the  same  terms  about  the  affair  to  Lady 

Yarmouth.     The  latter  said  to  the   Duke] — "I  will  tell  you  the 

King's  scheme,  if  Mr  Pitt  quits.  H  e  means  that  Yorke  should  succeed 

him."— "Does  he,"  said  I,  "madam,  1  am  sure  that  Mr  Yorke  would 

not  undertake  it.     I  am  sure  his  Father  would  not  suffer  him  to  do 

it,  to  expose  himself  to  certain  ruin  and  destruction." — She  entirely 

agreed  with  me.     It  has  not  stopped  there.     His  Majesty  (I  think 

yesterday),  when  I  was  talking  upon  supporting  Gen.  Yorke  and 

not  suffering  any  slur  to  be  put  upon  him,  having  in  view  a  particular 

point  which  I   shall   mention  afterwards,  the   King  said — "No,  I 

approve  Yorke,  I  love  him;  and  to  show  I  do  so.  if  at  any  time 

Pitt  should  go  out,  I  think  of  Yorke  to  succeed  him." — "That,  Sir," 

»id  I,  "is  impossible.     To  succeed  Mr  Pitt,  I  am  sure  he  will  not; 

be  cannot" — "You  mistake  me,"  says  the  King,"l  don't  mean  now, 

1  mean  any  future  time." — "If,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  Mr  Pitt  should  like  to 

W  Mr  Yorke  Secretary  with  him,  that  might  do." — But  that  did 

"otseem  the  King's  object    If,  however,  his  system  should  be  to  be 

*amed  on.  Lord  Holderness  must  be  removed  some  way  or  other, 

and  with  Mr  Pitt's  consent.     His  Majesty  then  again  talked  to  me 

about  the  Plenipotentiaries  for  the  Congress.     He  designed  Gen. 

Vorke  for  the  second.     He  knew  his  zeal,  he  knew  Yorke  would 

sfve  him  if  he  could,  and  support  kis  affairs.     "  But,  my  Lord,  you 

■Oust  think  of  some  Lord,  I  won't  have  Holdemess." — "Sir,  I  hope 

wf— "Z  have  been  thinking  of  my  Lord  Egremont.-.Pray  think 

of  one — who  will  support  my  business." 

ll  may  be  proper  for  us  to  think  amongst  ourselves,  but  the 
supporting  "  the  King's  business "  must  not  be  the  object  of  our 
choice.... 

'N.iii,f.498. 
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[Pitt  proposed  that  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick  at  the  Hag-  - 
should  be  employed  to  negotiate  for  a  peace,  but  the  Duke 
Newcastle  suspected  that  there  was  some  design  to  slight  Joe 
this  scheme  by  not  communicating  the  affair  to  him  or  cmployL  r 
him,  and  these  suspicions  he  had  expressed  to  the  King,  who  \m^ 
declared  that "  Yorke  must  know  it,"  It  had  therefore  been  arrant^^ 
that  Gen.  Yorke  should  be  apprised  of  the  negotiation  after  »~- 
preliminary  communication.,..] 

[On  November  1st,  1759  (H.  4,  f  129),  Lord  Hardwicke  wrt  - 
to  Lord  Royston  on  the  subject  of  his  own  illness,  which  the  doct  -^ 
have  now  declared  to  be  a  tendency  to  a  rupture.  The  prospec* 
but  a  melancholy  one,  but  what  enjoyment  of  life  can  anybc:^ 
expect  after  69.']  And  I  have  the  greatest  reason  thankfully  ^»- 
devoutly  to  adore  the  Divine  Providence  for  that  long  continua^cr 
of  ease,  health  and  spirits  which  I  have  enjoyed.  Durum!  ^^ 
levius  fit  patientia  quicquid  corngere  est  nefas. 

[On  November  ist,  1759  (N.  213,  f.  22),  Lord  Mansfield  wrT  " 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle:]  As  to  the  letters  I  am  convinced  I^  J 
in  his  own  mind,  don't  think  seriously  about  it;  that  he  neither" 
angry  with  Yorke  nor  your  Grace  upon  that  point  He  w(^  J 
attempt  to  hurt  Yorke.  His  colleague  certainly  will.  I  am  fii  J 
persuaded  that  they  use  C[ount]  V[iry]  as  a  canal  through  wh2<^ 
to  convey  what  they  wish  you  to  be  told,... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  iij,  f.  13.]  WiMPOLE,  Thursday  nighl.  Ntv.  tit,  1759. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

...I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  the  kind 
concern  you  are  pleased  to  express  for  my  health.  [Describes 
various  symptoms.]  In  my  present  state,  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
enter  into  the  business  of  your  Grace's  letter,  but  I  have  read  over 
the  papers,  and  will  be  considering  them  together  with  the  letter 
by  reflection  in  the  meantime, 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  answer  proposed  to  be  given  to 
Denmark,  nor  to  the  matter  of  the  Declaration  to  be  made  to  the 
mini-sters  of  France  and  Vienna.  But  I  own  the  manntr  in  which 
you  have  all  agreed  to  do  it,  hurts  me  extremely,  and  gives  me 
more  uneasiness  than,  in  my  present  weak  state,  I  ann  well  able  to 
bear.  Your  Grace  remembers  that  the  former  protocol  was  for 
making  the  communication  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia  at  the  Hague,  and  nothing  has  happened  to  give  rise  to 
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this  change  but  the  two  letters  of  the  Inamnue.  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  formed  design  to  ruin  my  son,  and  I  think  the  contrivers  of  it 
have  half  -  accomplished  it  already.  Your  Grace  said  in  your  last 
letter  that  you  were  absolutely  resolved  never  to  agree  to  any 
''^rimand  or  disapprobation.  In  this  I  said  I  thought  you  were 
right,  and  that  your  own  honour  required  it  Can  there  possibly 
t>e  a  stronger  act  of  disapprobation,  or  even  reprimand,  than 
passing  him  by  in  this  manner  in  so  solemn  a  transaction  at  the 
•^«ry  place  of  his  residence.  How  will  it  expose  him  in  the  eyes 
>f  Mons.  d'Affry',  and  to  the  ridicule  of  the  French  party  there  ? 

Your  Grace  says  you  found  by  Mr  Pitt's  discourse,  "  that  he 
^rois  displeased  with  Yorke  for  what  he  had  done,  even  inde- 
;>e-iidently  of  his  sending  the  letters  to  you."  Indeed,  my  dear 
Lord,  that  is  all  colour.  There  is  no  other  offence  but  the  sending 
the  letters  to  your  Grace,  and  their  not  being  communicated,  dither 
by  him  or  you,  to  Lord  Holdemess  and  Mr  Pitt  The  answer  sent 
was  pressed  by  Mons.  de  Hellen,  was  quite  innocent  and  without 
consequence,  and  the  word  limits,  as  it  stands,  is  nothing,  unless  it 
be  unlawful  to  use  the  word  limits  at  all. 

My  Lord  Holderness  now  thinks  he  has  completed  his  revenge. 
Your  Grace  knows  that  you  commanded  this  young  man  to  enter 
into,  and  continue,  this  correspondence.  You  know  how  obedient 
he  has  been  to  your  orders,  how  much  pleasure  you  took  in  this 
correspondence,  and  how  often  you  have  reproved  or  reproached 
him  for  any  intermission  of  furnishing  you  with  anecdotes.  I  am 
persuaded,  if  he  had  sent  these  two  letters  to  Holderness,  you  would 
have  found  fault  with  him  for  it  and  said,  why  does  he  send  them 
to  him,  who  neither  can,  nor  will,  make  any  use  of  them? 

1  beg  your  Grace  will  consider  how  strange  it  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  protocol.  It  is  to  be  kept  an  absolute  secret  from  his 
Majesty's  minister  at  the  H^ue,  but  it  is  to  be  forthwith  communi- 
cated to  Mr  Keith  at  Petersburg,  to  Lord  Bristol,  and  even  Lord 
Uarishal  at  Madrid,  and  even  to  Mr  Mackenzie  at  Turin.  Why  are 
•nyfof]  these  more  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  secret  than  General 
Vorke.'  Can  there  be  a  greater  mark  of  disgrace  and  contempt?* 
Nothing  has  been  writ  to  Joe  either  by  me  or  from  me,  since 
I  first  heard  of  this  unlucky  affair.  So  I  can  have  done  no  mischief 
'  French  minuter  al  the  Hague. 

*  Here,  through  pain  and  fatigue,  I  omitted  to  take  notice  of  what  the  D.  of  N. 
kniclF  ujt  at  the  King's  declaring,  that  he  woald  have  the  Declaration  and  whole 
moracliun  communicaied  to  Maj.-Gcn.  V.  and  that  be  (the  D.  of  N.)  dissuaded  hi* 
Nfjeoj  from  it.    H.  7t,  f.  6]. 

V.  ni.  6 
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yet,  but  he  will  certainly  know  it  and,  I  presume,  think  hiniM_^ 
given  up. 

The  first  three  or  four  days  after  my  coming  to  town,  f  miL.^^ 
devote  to  the  consideration  of,  and  attention  to,  my  health.    T^^H 
first  time  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  my  duty  to  his  Majesty,  I  sh^^^ 
take  the  liberty  to  tell  him  my  thoughts  of  the  affair  in  respect 
the  part  which  Lord  Holderness  and  Mr  Pitt  have  taken,  which 
insidious  in  them  both.     I  now  look  upon  myself  as  soon  to  go  ^tm^ 

the  stage  of  the  world,  but  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  branch  of  i z 

should  continue  upon  it  with  dishonour.  Therefore,  if  nothing  sh  ^ 
be  done  to  set  this  matter  right,  I  am  determined  at  a  proper  tin^^^ 
not  only  to  advise  him  but  to  lay  my  command  upon  him,  to  des  ^^ 
to  be  recalled. 

I  thought  it  due  to  the  great  respect  and  affection,  whicI^K. 
truly  bear  for  your  Grace,  and  to  that  friendship  with  which  y  ^d 
have  so  long  honoured  me,  to  lay  my  thoughts  upon  this  affair  thm  ^ 
clearly  before  you..., 

[He  encloses  the  draft  for  the  Speech.] 

I  beg  your  Grace  would  not  mention  the  nature  of  my  presei"^ 
complaint  to  anybody. 


Earl  of  Harduoicke  to  t/ie  Earl  of  Holderness 
[H.  71,  r.  74,]  Grosvenok  Square,  17}^ 

My  Lord, 

I  received  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter*  of.. .and 
was  never  more  astonished  in  my  life,  than  to  find  you  express 
any  surprise  at  my  reserve  to  you.  I  desire  your  Lordship  will 
condescend  to  recollect  the  whole  tenor  of  my  behaviour  towards 
you,  from  the  time  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  into  oflice. 
At  the  same  time,  reflect  on  your  late  behaviour  towards  me,  in 
the  person  of  my  son,  Major-General  Yorke,  and  then  examine 
your  own  breast,  what  were  the  motives  that  induced  you  to 
that  behaviour.  When  this  is  done,  even  your  Lordship  will  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  reasons,  which  have  determined  the 
present  conduct  of,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  Servant, 

[Hardwicke]. 

*  Thill  lettLT  of  Lonl  UolJemess  a  not  reiiiuiiiog..„H> 
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£arl  of  Holderness  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph    Yorke 
[N.  11],  f.  41;  H.  71,  f.  68.    Copy,]  London,  Nov.  ind,  1759. 

Sir, 

At  the  time  1  wrote  to  you  on  the  23rd  past,  I  had  not  seen 
h^  two  anonymous  letters  you  had  received,  or  the  answers  you 
a.<i  returned  to  them.  They  were  communicated  to  me  soon 
fter;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  you  should  think  them  so  great 

-  bagatelle.  The  correspondence  d  la  sourdine,  I  alluded  to  and 
wished  to  be  discontinued,  was  the  private  correspondence  to  the 
>uke  of  Newcastle  without  my  privity,  which  I  think  has  been 
urtful  to  the  King's  affairs,  as  I  know  you  have  been  misled 
>y  it;  and  it  has  been  most  unkindly  and  most  undeservedly 
na.de  use  of  to  my  prejudice  by  his  Grace.  An  irregular  corre- 
[>ondence  of  this  kind  must  create  confusion  in  business,  and 
ineasiness  to  those  who  carry  it  on.  You  have  taken  my  letter 
ipon  a  more  serious  tone  than  I  intended  it  It  is  against  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  not  against  General  Yorke,  that  I  am  piqued, 
[  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  properest  return  to  the  frankness 
of  your  correspondence,  and  am  persuaded  your  best  friends  here 
know  I  have  never  been  deficient  in  any  act  of  friendship  towards 
you.     I   am  still  desirous  of  continuing   upon   the  same  terms, 

if  you  think  it  worth  cultivating.     I    am  with  great  truth  and 

legard.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  Servant, 

Holderness. 

[On  November  3,  1759  {Chatham  Corr.  i.  448),  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  sends  to  Pitt  the  draft  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
vhidi  he  has  received  from  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  is  top  unwell 
and  who  has  not  sufficient  strength  or  spirits  to  make  any  further 
alterations.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle's  Memorandum  for  the  King. 

[N.  113,  C  Si.]  Nat;erabtr  i^h,   1759. 

Lord  Hardwicke's  letter;  his  illness;  his  uneasiness  about 
G. Yorke.  To  have  the  full  communication  made;  if  Lord  Hard- 
wcke  withdraws,  impracticable  for  me  to  go  on.... 

[On  November  6,  1759  (N.  213,  f.  134;  H.  71,  f.  70),  General 
'price  expresses  to  Lord  Holderness  his  satisfaction  that  it  is  not 
*ith  him  that  his  Lordship  is  piqued ;  observes  that  his  corre- 
'pondence  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  been  known  to 
Lord  Holderness  ever  since  the  Duke  gave  up  his  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  that  he  has  never  followed  any  orders 
except  those  that  came  from  his  Lordship ;  of  any  111  use  made  of 
i(  he  is  entirely  ignorant...] 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  jijif.  143;  H.  71,  f.  S7-]        Newcastle  House,  Nmitmbtr  Uk,  17J9. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

[Expresses  his  joy  at  the  improvement  in  Lord  Hai 
wicke's  health]....!  shall  make  the  King  very  happy... .His  Maje; 

was  under  the  greatest  concern My  own  anxiety...!   shall  r 

mention....!  beg  you  would  not  think  of  business  for  a  fortnigfat. 
I  send  you  the  Speech  back... .It  is  the  finest  Speech  I  ever  read. 
I  come  now  to  that  part  of  your  Lordship's  letter  which,  ne 
to  the  first  part,  gives  me  more  real  uneasiness  than  anything  e 
could  do.  1  beg  only  that  it  may  give  you  none.  I  will  ansr 
for  it;  all  shall  be  set  right.  Leave  it  to  the  Solicitor'  and  r 
and  I  will  add  another  person,  the  King.  He  knows  the  who 
he  sees  the  whole,  and  will  do  whatever  we  desire  him.  He  1 
given  me  instructions  to  write  to  Joe,  and  I  shall  do  it.  Be  eas 
all  shall  be  right,  and  Joe's  honour  and  ease  of  mind  fully  tah 
care  of  and  secured*.... 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Alajor-General  tlie  Hon.  foseph   York* 
[N.»i3,f.  lit;  H.g.f.jBi.]  Kensington,  JVmtemier  61M,   1739. 

..,Be  easy,  don't  think  that  I  blame  you,  or  am  capable 
give  you  up;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  interpret  my  letter  off 
26th  of  last  month  In  a  very  different  light  from  what  I  intended 
Let  mc  have  the  continuance  of  your  instructive  and  agreeal 
correspondence.  But  whenever  peace  is  named  to  you,  or  any  1 
of  business  upon  which  you  may  want  orders,  write  to  your  cor4 
Secretary.  You  may,  if  you  think  proper,  give  me  a  hint 
the  same  time,  because  I  don't  sec  sometimes  the  office  letters 
many  days..,. 

Ever  sincerely  and  most  unalterably  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle: 

[General  Yorke  thanks  the  Duke  for  the  letter  on  November  ( 
which  he  calls  "  a  true  cordial  to  his  spirits."    (H.  9,  £  384.)] 

'  Charles  Yorkc. 

*  My  Lord's  illness  was  a  ftver  arising  hom  the  pain  of  t.  rupture,  not  immedi 
discoveieii.  It  w»s  ereaily  aggravated  by  the  unlucky  incident  of  the  Iiuiumt,  as 
never  Torgave  Locd  Holdernean,  who  he  chonghi  had  obUgatioDi  to  hm,  the  ihui 
had  in  blowing  it  up.     11.    (II.  ;i,  f.  jj.) 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Ike  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  113,  f.  156.1  WiMPOLB,   H'ddHisday,  Ifavr.  •jih,  1759,  two  o'clock. 

Mv  Dearest  Lord, 

...It  is  impossible  for  me  sufficiently  to  thank  you  for 
tile  many  affectionate  and  tender  expressions  of  your  concern  for  my 
l»«alth.... Thanks  be  to  God  I  have  grown  better  and  better.. .and... 
■f  I  go  on  thus,  I  propose  to  set  out  from  hence  on  Friday  in  the 
**or<enoon.... 

Your  Grace  ts  very  good  in  considering  an  old  invalid  fnend 
ajnd  humble  servant  so  much.. ..But  I  look  upon  myself  now  as  a 
piece  of  cracked  china,  that  may  be  put  together  so  as  to  stand 
A  little  while  on  a  cabinet  for  a  sorry  show,  but  that  never  can  be 
made  fit  for  service.  Whilst  I  can  be  of  any,  his  Majesty  and  your 
Grace  may  depend  upon  me. 

I  will  not  say  one  word  about  poor  Joe,  because  I  do  with 
confidence  rely  upon  the  entire  effect  of  what  your  Grace  has  given 
me  an  assurance  of,  relating  to  him.. ..I  am  with  the  sincerest 
att^achment  and  affection,  entirely  yours  as  long  as  I  shall 
continue  to  be 

Hardwicke. 
[He  encloses  a  paper  of  corrections  of  the  Speech.] 

\Eti4orsed  by  Lord  Hardwicke.]     From  Major-General  Yorke 

to  his  brother  the  Solicitor-Gerteral 

[H.  9,  f.  3S6.]  Ifevembtr  talk,  17^9. 

Dear  Brother, 

...Give  me  leave  in  the  first  place  to  thank  you  from 

*^*c  bottom  of  my  heart   for  the  affectionate  concern  you   have 

*l»<iwed  for  me.... There  is  no  doubt  but  Lord  Holderness  sought  for 

**i  opportunity  to  draw  me  out  of  this  position.     He  has  long  fore- 

**«n  that  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  recommending  myself.... 

^ou  will  recollect,  as  proofs  of  what  I  advance,  the  extraordinary 

proposal  of  sending  Mr  Townshend  here  under  the  pretence  of  my 

Wng  wanted  to  say  ay  in  Parliament,  the  proposal  of  sending  me 

^  Spain  when  there  was  nothing  to  do  there,  the  expedition  to 

Moravia  last  year,  and  several  other  circumstances  which  accom* 

panied  it'.     All  his  endeavours  proved  abortive....!  remember  very 

well  that,  during  the  time  the  disputes  with  Holland  were  at  the 

iie^ht,  he  pretended  that  I  did  not  act  up  to  the  letter  of  my 
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instructions  owing  to  contrary  insinuations  I  received  from  otW 
quarters,  and  that  I  had  represented  him  in  Holland  as  the  gr^ 
obstacle  of  our  reconciliation.  I  explained  the  state  of  the  c^ 
to  Lord  George  Sackville  last  winter,  as  he  went  thro'  here,  a  - 
Lord  Holdemess  wrote  me  word  some  time  after  that  he  ih^ 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  had  never  meant  anything  against  tne  b= 
against  those  who  wrote  to  me.  Things  had  mbb'd  on  pre~~" 
quietly  till  this  last  flurry....!  saw  immediately  the  Duke  of  N^ 
castle  was  to  be  attacked,  and  that  to  come  at  him  I  was  to  se^ 
as  a  pretext.... 

To  say  the  truth,  the  intrigue  about  excluding  me  from  — 
secret  of  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  Prince  Louis  gives  me  U^ 
concern,  and  I  wonder  those  who  proposed  the  exclusion,  or  1^ 
were  so  weak  as  to  permit  it,  could  ever  imagine  that  his  Hig^i^M 
had  so  little  friendship  for  me  as  to  conceal  it  from  me... .He  acc^w 
ingly  show'd  me  Lord  Holdemess's  and  Knyphausen's  letter^s 
He  highly  disapproved  the  mystery  that  was  made  of  it  to  -^ 
and  concluded  by  assuring  me  that  he  would  be  wiser  than  t-Kr 
were  in  England,  and  would  upon  his  honour  conceal  notlmi 
from  me.  Thus,  you  see,  I  am  doubly  in  the  secret,  and  yet  « 
eluded  from  it... 

In  all  this  disagreeable  affair,  nothing  has  vexed  me  more  t^: 
to  find  myself  eternally  link'd  to  a  man,  who  never  thinks  of  ^a 
thing  but  himself,  and  who  would  sacrifice, the  best  friends  he^S'^ 
had  in  his  life,  if  he  foresaw  the  least  disagreeable  consequence 
himself.  He  makes  business  so  disagreeable  by  that  means  tli 
upon  my  word,  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  gracious  intentic 
in  my  favour  and  his  partiality  for  me,  if  I  am  intended  to 
employed  at  a  Congress  under  Lord  Holdemess's  papier  im^c 
correspondence,  and  with  an  unavow'd  one  with  his  Grace,  I  dcsi 
none  of  it. ..You  yourself  have  been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  tJ 
courage  and  sagacity  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  If  he  has  r» 
Lord  Hardwicke  continually  at  his  elbow,  he  will  care  little  for  **' 
of  his  children.. ..The  conduct  of  Mr  Knyphausen'  in  this  affairt* 
shocks  me  a  good  deal.. ..If  any  man  ever  deserved  well  of  anoth^ 
I  do  from  everything  called  Prussian.  1  have  past  myself  into 
proverb  to  serve  them... 

1  know  nothing  but  what  you  tell  me  of  the  share  Mr  Secretary 
Pitt  has  in  this  transaction ;  nor  can  I  believe  him  serious,  whe^ 
he  affects  to  treat  the  frivolous  correspondence  with  the  Laiy}^ 
an  affair  of  consequence,  much  less  as  a  capital  fault,  1  rather  thinN 
he  suspected  more  at  first  from  Lord  Holdemess's  report,  and  i&c 
not  care  to  own  he  had  been  too  hasty,  especially  as  he  found  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  so  tame  about  it.     In  all  the  intercourse  I  have 

1  The  rruuian  envoy  imagined  thu  there  was  *  real  »ttempt  to  ilMke  pncc  onknon 
to  I'itt,  and  without  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  pcnon  ab 
coniinunic>lc<1  the  existence  uf  the  unfuitunate  lettcis  to  Lord  Holdcmen.  Se 
pp.  14  ".,  yj- 
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had  with  Mr  Pitt,  he  has  treated  me  with  the  greatest  regard  and 
show  of  esteem,  and  by  the  last  post  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr  Wood' 
(to  whom  I  had  sent  a  private  letter  from  Prince  Ferdinand  to 
IHr  Pitt),  full  of  acknowledgments  for  my  care  of  the  letter  and 
attention  to  him.  So  you  see  there  are  more  private  correspond- 
ences than  one,  and  that  I  am  the  sink,  thro'  which  they  pass,  and 
treated  as  such  by  those  I  endeavour  to  please....]  suppose  much 
^vill  depend  upon  the  turn  all  this  will  take  after  Lord  Hardwicke's 
coming  to  London... .God  grant  he  may  soon  be  well  enough  to 
enjoy  life  and  bless  his  family.  As  to  yourself,  my  dear  Charles, 
I  am  so  used  to  your  friendship  and  good  offices,  that  I  am  not 
surprised  at  anything  you  do;  but  the  pains  you  spent  upon  me  in 
the  hurry  of  your  own  business,  and  with  a  mind  still  tender  from  a 
wound  I  am  afraid  of  touching*,  enhanced  greatly  the  value  of  the 
obligation.... 

Ever  your  obliged, 

Joseph  Yorke*. 

SOn  November  14,  1759  (N.  213,  f.  249;  H.  71,  f  75),  the  Duke 
lewcastle  announces  to  Lord  Hardwicke  the  resignation  by 
Lord  Temple  of  the  Privy  Seal.  He  deplores  his  hard  situation, 
but  will  never  change  the  love  and  affection,  gratitude  and  respect 
which  he  has  felt  for  Lord  Hardwicke  for  40  years. 

Lord  Hardwicke  answers  the  same  day  from  Grosvenor  Square 
(N.  213,  f.  251).  He  has  suffered  a  return  of  sickness.]  What  all 
this,  with  my  other  great  infirmity,  will  end  in,  God  only  knows, 
''id  to  his  good  Providence  I  resign  myself.  [He  r^rets  the 
'^signation,  and  wishes  for  health  more  than  ever  that  he  might  be 
^^  some  use.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Anson 

[ADKNt  MSS,  Add.  is9j6,  f.  40.] 

Gkosvbnor  Square,  Novtmbtr  ntk,  1759. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  have  been  reflecting  upon  what  passed  between  your 
^-^rdship  and  me  last  night,  and  I  have  judged  it  necessary  to  give 
you  this  trouble.  I  wish  you  could  make  it  convenient  for  you  to 
^*ft  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  this  forenoon,  either  at  Newcastle  House 

*  Robert  Wood  (1717-1771)  trBTeller  and  author;  Under  Sectelaiy  ot  Stale  1756- 
11*1. 

*  The  death  of  his  wife. 

'  It  would  have  been  well  if  Sir  Joseph  had  shown  half  this  feeling  and  resentmeat  at 
fo QoM noforlunate periods  (I  mean  to  the  family);  first  when  the  D.  of  N.  snd  Lonl  U. 
lutiheit  leave  of  the  King's  business  in  1761,  and  second  in  1765  wheo  the  Seals  were 
(ins  to  Lord  Camden.     H.     [TheK  remarks  do  not  seem  jolt  orappropriaie-J 
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(which  would  be  best)  or  else  at  Court,  before  the  House  of  Lc 
comes  with  their  address.  I  beg  further  that  you  would  tell  1 
something  of  what  passed  between  us  two  last  night,  and  tell  1 
as  many  of  the  strong  things,  which  I  said,  as  you  can  recolli 
the  stronger  you  represent  them  the  better ;  that  from  what 
Grace  said  to  your  Lordship,  I  feared  his  various  occupations 
not  allowed  him  time  to  consider  my  letter  from  Wimpole  of 
first  of  this  month  by  Barnesley';  that,  as  to  what  is  passed,  I 
only  confirmed  In  the  same  opinion  which  is  there  expFCSsec 
large.  But  my  desire  is  to  look  forwards,  which,  in  general,  R 
depend  upon  events;  that  for  the  present,  my  resolution  is — - 
until  this  unhappy  affair  of  foe  is  set  right,  I  ivili  not  set  my  _ 
within  the  House  of  Lords.  I  will  not  come  near  the  Court, 
hear  one  word  upon  any  public  business;  that  from  this  resolution 
King's  civil  list  shall  not  move  me. 

1  think  this  will  alarm  his  Grace;  and  the  first  thing  he 
think  of  will  be  to  come  to  me,  either  as  he  comes  from  St  Jam 
to-day,  or  at  night.  Both  these  I  would  avoid.  The  first  w< 
hurt  me  in  my  present  state  by  keeping  me  from  my  dinner ;  the 
by  keeping  me  up  till  midnight.  I  therefore  beg  your  Lord: 
would,  in  a  kind,  confidential  way,  say  to  his  Grace,  "You 
better  let  Charles  and  me  talk  to  him  before  you  see  him.  I  fo 
his  mind  was  much  agitated  and  heated ;  and  he  owned  it  was 
hindered  his  sleeping.  We  will  see  him  this  evening ;  you  need 
suspect  our  blowing  him  up — we  will  only  calm  and  make 
more  easy." 

If  I  know  his  Grace,  he  will  be  thankful  for  this,  and  it 
bring  it  to  what  I  have  wanted  ever  since  I  came  to  town,  to  1 
a  full  conversation  with  your  Lordship,  Lord  Royston  and  Chi 
(whom  I  consider  as  part  of  myself  and  on  whom  I  can  i 
to  settle  what  is  fit  to  be  done  for  my  honour  and  Joe's  inte 
before  I  talk  with  anybody  else  on  the  subject.  I  desire  this 
two  reasons:  first,  the  thing  is  rightest  in  itself;  secondly,  I 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  an  impetuous  conversation  with 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  my  present  state.  1  should  be  in  da 
of  losing  my  temper,  and  of  hurting  the  cause,  or  mysell 
both. 

If  this  scheme  takes  place,  I  wish  your  Lordship  could  be 
between  seven  and  eight  this  evening,  or  as  much  eariier  as 
please.  Let  me  know  if  you  can,  and  I  will  appoint  Charles. 
'  Aliove,  p.  flo. 
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cnay  get  away  early  from  the  Serjeants'  feast.  If  this  meeting 
cafinot  be  tonight,  I  shall  like  it  as  well  tomorrow,  provided  the 
i;>uke  of  Newcastle  can  be  decently  kept  off  in  the  meantime. 
Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  hear  a  word  from  you ;  forgive  this 
trouble  and 

Believe  me  [etc.,  etc], 

Hardwicke. 
My  love  to  my  Lady.    I  had  no  very  good  night,  but  better  than 
the  former,  and  am  this  morning  much  as  yesterday  morning.    Tho' 
I    have  named  Lord  Royston  (which  was  my  desire),  yet  I  don't 
imagine  he  can  come  out  now,  nor  do  I  expect  him. 

Lady  Anson  to  Lord  Royston 

[H.  iB.r.  iji.]  !^cv.  .4.  [1759]- 

Dear  Lord  Royston, 

My  Lord  has  desired  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed 
letter,  upon  which  I  need  make  no  comment  I  own  I  have  always 
apprehended  the  affair,  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  to  have  had 
a  great  share  in  that  unusual,  and  otherwise  in  a  great  degree 
unaccountable,  appearance  of  Lord  H[ardwicke]'s  spirits.  I  am, 
however,  so  far  rather  better  pleased  that  he  seems  rousing  a  little 
to  act  upon  the  occasion.  May  it  end  to  his  future  ease  and  satis- 
faction, which  are  principally  to  be  regarded,  and  which  appear  to 
ne  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  turn  this  affair  may  takej  and 
I  therefore  wish  I  saw  the  way  to  a  good  end  of  it  a  little  more 
clearly. 

Lord  A[nson]  has  been  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  alarm 
Hm  according  to  the  intention  of  the  enclosed  letter.. ..His  Grace 
^Iked  of  sending  to  talk  to  Charles  upon  it,  but  we  all  think  it  best 
t^it  Charles  should  not  see  his  Grace  till  he  had  first  seen  Lord 
"[ardwickc] — and  Charles  himself,  who  has  just  come  in,  is  of  the 
s*nie  opinion.  He  will  therefore  endeavour  to  attend  Lord  H[ard- 
•icke]  (tho'  he  happens  to  be  deeply  engaged)  this  evening,  as  will 
^y  Lord,  and  it  is  very  unlucky  that  you  cannot  go  out  too.  My 
"*d  will  call  upon  you  on  his  way  to  Grosvenor  Square.. ..Ever 
your  most  faithful,  etc., 

E.  A. 

[On  November  15,  1759  (N.  213,  f.  263  ;  H.  71,  f.  78),  the  Duke 
°f  Newcastle  writes  to  Lord  Hardwicke  giving  him  encouragement 
°n  the  subject  of  his  health,  on  the  strength  of  the  opinion  of  the 
(■octors  which  he  has  received,  and  thanks  him  for  his  assurances 
of  affection.]  My  love,  affection  and  gratitude  can  never  alter, 
^difficulties  must  make  them  increase,  when  those  difficulties  can  be 
lessened  only  by  that  friendship,  advice  and  confidence,  which  has 
for  $0  many  years  been  my  only  comfort  and  support 
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[He  writes  again  the  same  night  (N.  213,  f.  265  ;  H.  71,  ff. ; 
and  82)  that  Lord  Temple's  affair  has  been  at  last  amicably  settle 
He  had  asked  the  King's  pardon,  and  been  subsequently  promis 
the  Garter.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicie  to  t/te  Duke  of  NewcasUt 
[N.«3,f.  ,77;H.  7i,f.  97.] 

Grosvbnok  Squakk,  Friday,  Nw.  16M,  1759,  ti  b'dock. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  kind  letter,  just  now  received,  tho'  w 
last  night,  has  given  me  the  greatest  comfort,  as  the  first  des. 
of  my  soul  is  to  see  union  and  good  harmony  restored,  the  Ki 
thoroughly  supported,  and  his  Majesty's  business  carried  on  w 
complete  success;  which  can  only  be  effected  by  preserving  1 
administration  entire  and  cemented.  Whatever  be  my  own  I 
I  should  die  with  comfort,  could  I  see  security  and  ease  secui 
to  his  Majesty  for  the  remainder  of  his  invaluable  life. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  that  my  Lord  Teni] 
has  behaved  with  so  much  temper,  decency  and  respect  on  tl 
occasion;  and  I  look  with  admiration  on  his  Majesty's  condu 
so  truly  generous  and  so  full  of  greatness  of  mind. 

It  is  my  most  hearty  wish  that  my  Lord  Temple  may  take  I 
Privy  Seal  into  his  hands  again  immediately,  if  such  shall  be  1 
Majesty's  royal  pleasure.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done,  that  I  km 
of,  which  can  give  occasion  to  his  wanting  a  new  patent.  I  lo 
with  impatience  to  hear  a  happy  result  of  the  whole.  This  woi 
tend  to  make  me  better  in  every  respect,  and  I  shall  live  in  ho] 
of  seeing  your  Grace  quite  happy  after  your  return  from  Claremc 
on  Monday.... 

I  am,  my  dearest  Lord,  with  the  truest  attachment  and  affecti 
Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

P.S.  I  have  confined  my  letter  to  what  concerns  the  Ki: 
because  I  did  not  know  but  you  might  think  fit  to  read  it, 
signiBcant  as  it  is,  to  his  Majesty.  But  be  assured,  my  dear  Lo 
that  my  concern  for  your  Grace  is  not  the  less  and  that  the  suppc 
comfort  and  satisfaction  which  you  will  personally  receive,  is 
cordially  interesting  to  me  as  any  part  of  the  whole. 

I  wish  your  Grace  would  let  Mr  Pitt  know  my  opinion,  and  1 
part  I  have  acted  on  this  occasion,. ..H. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[K.  113,  f.  384;  H.  71,  f.  86.]       Newcastle  House,  Nevtmber  i6th,  1759. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

[Describes  the  events  and  negotiations  leading  up  to 
the  gift  of  the  Garter  to  Lord  Temple,  and  the  latter's  resumption 
of  the  Privy  Seal.     The  King  had  endeavoured  to  strike  a  bai^^ain 
w-ith  Pitt  and  to  secure  his  "d^dommagements"  at  the  Congress, 
but  Pitt  had  maintained  a  firm  attitude;  and  the  Duke  subsequently 
Kad   held  the  same,  or  still  stronger  and  clearer,  language  to  the 
King,  who  had  expressed   great  disgust  and  declared  that  they 
might  do  what  they  wished  this  winter,  and  then  he  "would  leave 
them  "  and  "  go  to  Hanover."]    I  stop  in  the  middle  of  my  letter  to 
give  you,  my  dearest  Lord,  all  the  thanks  that  a  sincere,  devoted 
and  grateful  friend  can  give  you  for  the  most  affectionate,  the  most 
generous,  the  most  truly  disinterested  and  noble  letter  that  ever 
man  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  own,  on  any  public  or  private  occasion. 
What  must  that  man  be,  not  yet  totally  recovered  from  a  painful 
illness,  not  altogether  easy  upon  what  does  and  should  affect  him, 
i^'ho  is  capable  of  thinking  and  writing  in  the  manner  you,  my 
•Nearest  Lord,  do  upon  the  important  event  of  my  Lord  Temple? 
No  man  ever  did  it  before.     I  question  whether  any  man  will  ever 
do  it  hereafter.     My  heart  is  too  full  to  say  any  more.     I  must 
show  this  letter  and  note  to  all  the  world.     The  one  ought  to  be 
your  pride,  the   other   is   mine....!    showed    Mr   Pitt   both   your 
letter  and    note,   and    the   Duke   of    Devonshire   and   my   Lord 
Temple  the  letter.     They  all  expressed  their  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  your  way  of  thinking  and  writing.. ..There  is  one  thing  remark- 
able and  that  is,  that  whenever  I  tell  the  King  an  opinion  he  don't 
like  from  any  other  person,  his   Majesty  always   has  something 
'^S^eeable  [(>.  disagreeable]  to  say  of  them.     Whenever  it  is  your 
Lordship's  case,  the  King  is  always  silent..,. 

[On  November  18,  1759  (N.  213,  f.  332),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
writes  to  Charles  Yorke,  the  Solicitor-General,  sending  letters 
connected  with  General  Joseph  Yorke's  affair,  and  asking  for 
ilirections  from  Lord  Hardwicke  as  to  his  future  action.] 

[The  same  day  (N.  213,  f.  334)  Lord  Hardwicke  announces  to 
the  Duke  that  he  has  received  a  visit  from  Lord  Temple,  "who  is 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world',"  but  with  whose  conversation  he 
*■«  much  fatigued,  tho'  he  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 
He  writes  again  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.] 

>  Hii  leltei  to  Lord  Hatdwicke,  H.  148,  f.  40. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tfu  Duke  of  NewcastU 
[N.  it3,  f.  336.]  Grosvenok  Square,  Nwemitr  i9tk,  17J 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  sit  down  to  acquaint  your  Grace  that  my 
Temple's  visit  of  last  night  has  produced  me  the  honour  of  a 
from  Mr  Pitt  this  night  He  sent  to  propose  it,  much  to  my  sur 
who  thought  he  would  not  come  to  town  till  tomorrow  moi 
He  was  in  exceeding  good  humour;  expressed  the  highest 
faction,  and  said  everything  you  could  wish  both  upon  your  Gi 
subject  and  mine. 

1  gave  him  a  full  detail  of  Joe's  unlucky  affair,  the  vex 
it  had  given  me,  the  strange,  undeserved  part  which  my 
Holderness  had  taken,  and  my  way  of  thinking  upon  it.  1 
assure  your  Grace,  upon  my  honour,  that  I  did  not  make  the 
complaint,  or  hint  the  least  dissatisfaction  to  him  upon  any 
you  had  done.  Whatever  my  complaints  upon  that  head 
been,  they  have  been  the  secret  lamentations  of  a  friend  and  fa 
servant,  not  divulged  to  anybody  but  those  of  my  own  fami 
whom  your  Grace  first  disclosed  it.  Mr  Pitt  was  as  obliging 
in  appearance, as  cordial  as  possible;  treats  it  as  the  slightest 
in  the  world,  and  has  promised  me  in  the  strongest  manner 
everything  that  I  would  have  him  upon  it,  and  in  this  viei 
promised  to  talk  with  your  Grace  upon  it  tomorrow  at  ( 
There  I  leave  it  for  the  present. 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  Charles  comes  to  me  and  shows  m 
pacquet  your  Grace  had  done  him  the  honour  to  send  him. 
impossible  for  me  to  venture  to  fling  out  an  opinion  instoMter 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  to  repair  Joe's  honour,  and  set  this  n 
right.  But  I  will  think  of  it,  and  beg  that  your  Grace  will  t 
No  answer  can  be  sent  to  Prince  Louis  till  Tuesday,  I  have 
your  copy  of  Prince  Louis's  answer.  I  differ  from  my 
Holderness  and  think  his  Highness  has  not  accepted;  for  her 
it  a  condition  that  he  "  must  acquaint  the  Dutch  ministry  wil 
whole."  This  is  inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  you  have 
upon  here,  and  you  will  immediately  give  them  a  handle  to  de 
to  be  let  into  the  mediation.  Besides,  are  the  Frenchified  1 
ministers  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  the  King's  mi 
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at   the  Hague  to  be  excluded  ?     Will  the  Earl  of  Holderness  take 
this  upon  him?. ..I  am,  my  dearest  Lord, 

Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royston 
[H.  4,  C  133.]  Grosvbnor  Square,  Monday  mom.,  Nov.  19M,  1739. 

Dear  Royston, 

...You  acted  so  well-judged  a  part,  and  so  kind  to  me 

yesterday,  that  you  have  a  right  to  know  what  passed.     I  had  the 

Honour  of  a  visit  of  two  hours,  which  passed  with  the  greatest  good 

humour,  satisfaction  and  reconnaissance  to  me,  that  you  can  imagine. 

"  It  did  make  him  very  happy."     I  went  thro'  the  whole  with  him, 

and  happen'd  luckily  to  be  in  so  good  spirits  that  I  was  almost  as 

eloquent  as  he.     I  went  thro'  the  whole  of  Joe's  affair  from  beginning 

to  end.     I  will  tell  you  how  I  began. — "  I  had  a  favour  to  beg  of 

him,  not  upon  the  foot  of  modem  connections,  but  of  old  friendship; 

not  as  from  the  Eari  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  but 

as    from   the  old  Baron  of  Hardwicke  to  Mr   William  Pitt."     I 

immediately  saw  this  had  a  good  effect.     I  then  stated  the  whole, 

*nd   fully  detail'd  my  Lord  Holderness's  part  en  son  plein  jour, 

^*'ithout  mincing  anything,  and  yet  without  using  one  harsh  word. 

•^  e  was  struck  with  it ;  said,  /  need  not  have  said  the  tithe  of  what 

■^   Ae3d  said  to  make  him  do  whatever  I  pleased  on  this  subject.     To 

"lalcc  short,  he  said  everything   I   could  wish  and   more  than   I 

^tfiected,  treated  the  thing  as  the  slightest  thing  in  the  world,  and 

■^itlifully  promised    me   that   he  would   come   into,  and   support, 

Anything  and  everything  that  I  should  desire  or  propose  to  give 

'^^^    satisfaction,  repair  Joe  in  point  of  honour  and  set  the  whole 

""'Slit;  and  that  he  would  of  himself  talk  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

^Pon  it  at  Court  this  forenoon.     The  proof  of  the  pudding  will 

"*eti  be  known.     I  have  let  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  know  all  this.... 

And  now,dear  Royston,  let  me  thank  you  for  all  your  goodness 

*ntl  attention  both  to  me  and  Joe,     When  I  hear  more,  you  shall 

^now  it;  and,  in  the  meantime,  give  my  affectionate  compliments 

to  dear  Lady  Grey  and  the  babies,  and  let  me  hear  that  you  are 

^>ettcr,  which  is  the  first  wish  of 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

Hardwicke. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Right  Hon.    William  Pitt 

[N.  iij,  f.  350.] 

Nbwcastlr  House,  Novtmber  19M,  1759,  oeu  five  o'clock. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  just  come  from  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  is  very 
low  and  by  no  means  able  to  have  the  meeting  at  his  house,  wiu 
which  I  have  acquainted  my  Lord   Holderness. 

Lord  Hardwicke  is  extremely  sensible  of  your  civility  and 
friendship.  The  affair  of  his  son  hangs  very  heavy  upon  his  spirits, 
and  I  dare  say  retards  his  recovery.  Upon  talking  fully  over  to 
him  what  it  might  be  proper  to  do,  he  dictated  to  me  the  words 
in  the  enclosed  paper,  and  desired  I  would  send  them  to  you,  and 
he  was  persuaded  you  would  have  no  objection  to  them.  This  will 
make  him  quite  easy;  and  I  can  assure  you,  is  not  meant  to  cany 
anything  with  them  but  what  my  Lord  thinks  necessary  to  show 
the  Prince  that  there  is  no  design  to  exclude  the  King's  minister 
from  a  proper  knowledge  of  what  is  doing.  I  can  answer  for  it, 
nothing  is  meant  that  you  can  disapprove.  I  hope  you  will  agree 
to  what  Lord  Hardwicke  proposes.  He  is  so  set  upon  the  words 
that,  if  any  alteration  is  proposed,  it  would  give  him  the  greatat 
uneasiness.  This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  you  may  imagine  I 
must  most  earnestly  desire  your  concurrence  in  it. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Your  most  affectionate  humble  Servant, 

HoLLES  Newcastle, 


Paper  eticlosed  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  letter 
to  Mr  Pitt  of  Novetnber  19,   1759. 

[N.  Jij.  f.  js*:  H.  7r,  f.  103  and  f.  io6.] 

Lord  Hardwicke  proposes,  That  in  case  Prince  Louis  should 
accept  to  make  the  Declaration  proposed,  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  authorise  and  desire  Frince  Louis  to  make  the  Declara- 
tion and  proceed  in  concert  with  his  Majesty's  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  and  that  the  King's  Minister  there  should  be  informed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  here  by  his  Majesty's  order  of  all  that  has 
passed. 

N.B.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  King's  Minister  should  be 
present  at  the  time  that  the  communication  shall  be  made  by 
Prince  Louis  to  the  Ministers  of  the  three  Powers, 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N-  ■»  13,  r.  396;  H.  71,  f.  loi.]      Nbwcastlb  House,  November  20th,  1759. 

MY"    Dear  Lord, 

I  hope  the  good  account  1  am  to  send  your  Lordship 
o[  what  passed  last  night,  will  add  to  the  good  night  you  had,  and 
to  the  benefit  you  will  receive  from  it  I  sent  the  paper  with  a 
proper  letter  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  dined  with  the  Speaker,  The  moment 
I  saw  him  at  my  Lord  Holderness's,  he  said  he  extremely  approved 
the  paper,  thought  it  very  right  and  begged  me  to  propose  it.  He 
accompanied  it  with  the  strongest  professions  of  his  never  having 
had  any  intention  to  do  anything  that  could  be  thought  a  slight  to 
Mr  Yorke,  and  was  therefore  very  desirous  to  do  anything  that 
might  convince  him  of  it.  My  Lord  Holderness  opened  the  business 
to  the  Lords..  ..Hi.s  Lordship  talked  of  a  general  communication  to 
the  King's  ministers  abroad.  I  then  produced  my  paper,  introducing 
it  with  my  reasons  that  the  King's  minister  at  the  Hague  should 
not  be  excluded,  or  have  any  appearance  of  a  slight  put  upon  him. 
My  Lord  Holderness  seemed  agitated,  and  said  that  the  only  reason 
lie  had  to  object  to  it  was,  it  carried  with  it  an  appearance  as  if 
Mr  Yorke  had  been  slighted,  or  as  if  there  was  a  design  to  do 
^mething  that' might  carry  a  slight  with  it;  that  it  was  the  furthest 
from  his  thoughts;  and  during  the  whole  time  his  Lordship  had 
a  smiie  and  air  of  contempt  of  everything  that  I  proposed.  Mr  Pitt 
took  it  up  warmly  and  kindly,  protested  he  never  had  any  intention 
to  do  anything  that  could  l>e  slighting,  and  in  short  extremely 
approved  the  paper.  I  think  then  the  Prussian  ministers  came 
10.  I  acquainted  them,  that  the  Lords  were  all  agreed  that  orders 
should  be  sent,  agreeably  to  the  substance  of  the  paper. 

My  Lord  Holderness  then  put  down  some  words  at  the  end 
<*f  his  letter  to  Prince  Louis,  that  his  Highness  might  talk  in 
confidence  to  Mr  Yorke  and  Mons.  Hellen  upon  the  subject  of  it 
1  disliked  that  method  extremely ;  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mons.  Hellen;  the  Prussian  ministers  might  inform  him  if  they 
thought  proper;  that  my  point  was  not  to  pass  by  the  King's 
■"inistqr,  and  I  renewed  my  proposal  contained  in  the  paper.  My 
"fd  President  was  strongly,  and  continued  so  to  the  last,  against 
the  word  concert,  that  that  was  making  Yorke  tht  judge;  Mr  Pitt, 
■"y  Lord  Mansfield  and  myself  as  strongly  for  it,  and  Mr  Pitt 
proposed  that  the  Prince  should  be  desired  d'agir  de  concert  with 
t'le  King's  minister.  That  1  thought  the  whole  and  Knyphausen, 
"pon  that,  drew  the  enclosed  paper,  which  was  determined  and  is 
stronger,  better  and  more  agreeable  to  the  form  of  business  than 
"•y  paper,  Lord  Holderness  behaved  as  pertly  and  as  impertinently 
^  ever  man  did  through  the  whole,  Mr  Pitt  as  warmly  and  as 
■nendlily  as  man  could  do;  and  indeed,  Mr  Pitt,  Lord  Mansfield 
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and  myself  did  the  whole  thing.     I  shall  give  a  full  account  of  ^^.-z 
whole  this  evening  to  Joe.     I  am  persuaded  he  will  be  fully  satisfi^^s 
I  really  think  this,  in  all  its  circumstances,  is  an  amatdt  honora^f^ 
If  it  eases  your  mind,  it  makes  me  happy  at  once....I  wish  only-     - 
know  by  two  lines  how  you  like  the  paragraph'.... 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  113,  r.  399 ;  H.  71,  f.  106.]      Grosvenok  Squask,  Navtmttr  toti,  17J9. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  am  tnflnitely  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  in  informing  me  so  fully  of  what  passed  last  night, 
and  for  the  very  kind  and  zealous  part  which  you  took  in  pr> 
curing  any  step  to  be  agreed  to  which  might,  in  some  measure, 
repair  the  injury  which  had  been  so  undeservedly  done  to  my 
son's  honour  and  mine,  and  permit  me  to  add  also,  to  your  own. 
It  is  an  additional  instance  of  your  goodness,  which  I  shall  never 
forget. 

I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  paragraph  enclosed  in  your  Grace's 
letter  as  to  so  much  of  this  complicated  alfair  as  relates  to  the 
transaction  abroad,  provided  Major-General  Yorke  shall  be  so ; 
but  every  man  carries  his  own  honour  in  his  own  hands  and  he  is 
the  proper  judge  of  it,  and  therefore  I  cannot  answer  for  him  till 
I  hear  from  him. 

But  there  remains  for  consideration  what  is  proper  to  be  done 
to  set  matters  right  at  home,  and  to  make  those  who  have  done  the 
wrong,  feel  that  they  have  done  so*. 

I  am  with  all  the  cordial  sentiments  of  attachment  and  aflection 
possible,  my  dear  Lord, 

Ever  youra, 

Hardwicke. 

'  II.  71,  f.  108.  Il  was  worded  strictly  in  accord>nc«wiih  Lord  Hudirieke'iDoteKbo**, 
*  It  was  difficult  to  carry  through  this  resentment,  without  imidicuing  Mr  Ktl,  <f)m 

was  too  jif  to  b«  meddled  with.     H.    [Loid  Floldemeu  wai,  n 

Uicester  House.] 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Maj.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke 

at  the  Hague 

[N.  J13,  r,  j8i.]  Newcastle  House,  Nevember  lo/A,  1759, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  can  now  speak  out,  and  will  do  it  with  the  greatest 
truth,  confidence  and  friendship.  You  may  have  seen  that  I  have 
always  mumbled  the  first  point,  viz.  what  had  passed  upon  the 
incident  of  the  letters  you  sent  me  from  the  Inconnue,  and  that 
1  have  been  totally  silent  upon  the  last,  viz.  the  letter  wrote  to 
Prince  Louis,  proposing  to  him  to  deliver  a  paper  in  the  name 
or  the  King  and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  ministers  of  France, 
Vienna  and  Russia,  declaring  the  disposition  of  the  King  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  for  a  general 
p^ace. 

As  to  the  first,  the  fact  was  as  I  related  it  to  you.  The 
umbrage  and  jealousy  arising  from  it  were  great.  The  first 
ciiscovery  was  made  by  my  Lord  Holderness  and  communicated 
to  Mr  Pitt,  without  asking  me  any  previous  question  about  it,  in 
order  to  create  a  misunderstanding  between  Mr  Pitt  and  me,  and 
to  revenge  himself  and  satisfy  his  malice  and  ill-will  to  you  and 
rrkc.    It  succeeded  for  some  time. 

1   received    Mr   Pitt's   letters  of  complaint,   and    made   such 

a.nswers,  as  were  founded   upon   truth  and  as  I   thought  were 

prudent  to  calm  and  quiet  things.     The  expression  in  my  letter, 

'*  that  I  wished  you  had  not  sent  them  to  me,"  has  given  offence 

a.nd  is  interpreted  as  in  some  measure  giving  you  up.     Far  was 

Xtiax  from  my  intention.     The  fact  was  true;  not  from  an  opinion 

that  you  had  done  wrong,  but  from  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the 

jealousy  of  some  people  and  of  the  malice,  little  tricks  and  duplicity 

of  others.     Had  I  done  what  your  family  would  afterwards  have 

wished  me  to   have  done,  avowed   the  separate  correspondence, 

Owned  it  was  by  the  King's  order,  etc.,  heated  as  minds  were  then, 

it  might,  it  would,  have  occasioned  an  immediate  breach,  and  you 

innocently  would  have  been  thought  the  cause  of  it. 

The  same  thing  would  have  happened  upon  the  second  point,.. 
The  King  told  me  Mr  Pitt  thought  that  it  would  be  more 
for  the  dignity  of  the  two  Powers  that  the  Declaration  should 
be  delivered  by  Prince  Louis  to  the  other  ministers,  than  directly 
from  our  own.  I  own  at  first  I  did  not  dislike  it;  but  upon 
consideration  I  was  not  sure  that  something  was  not  meant. 
However  I  said  nothing.  We  met  at  night  The  channel  of 
Prince  Louis  was  fixed,  and  as  nobody  could  know  that  no  other 
method  had  ever  been  thought  of,  it  was  impossible  for  you  or 
anybody  to  suspect,  or  imagine,  that  making  use  of  that  channel 
was,  or  could  be,  interpreted  as  the  least  slight  to  you  or  passing 
you  by.  At  our  meeting,  Mr  Knyphausen  said  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  this  first  overture  to   Prince  Louis  (which 
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was  barely  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  accept  the  commission 
or  not)  should  be  kept  an  absolute  secret  from  the  Dutch  ministers, 
"et  mfime  vis-a-vis  des  ministres  de  I'Angleterre  et  de  la  Prusse 
a  la  Haye'," 

1  was  not  insensible  that  some  slight  might  not  be  possibly 
couched  upon  this  pretence.  1  considered  with  myself,  alone  as 
I  then  was',  and  unsupported  as  I  generally  am,  what  it  might 
be  proper  to  do  for  your  sake  and  my  own,  I  determined  within 
myself  that,  if  I  opposed  it,  one  of  two  things  would  happen ; 
a  total  disavowal  of  any  design  or  intention  to  carry  any  slight 
with  it,  but  only  for  the  greater  secrecy;  that  could  not  well  have 
been  combated.  But  what  I  feared,  and  what  undoubtedly  would 
have  happened,  was  that  the  true  reason  would  have  been  avowed 
and  supported  ;  that  the  secret  correspondence  with  me  and  the 
suppression  of  overtures  of  peace  would  have  been  openly  alleged, 
as  the  cause  of  this  reserve  and  restriction.  I  had  nothing  then  to 
appeal  to  but  the  merits  of  the  cause ;  and,  dear  Sir,  in  these  days 
of  violence  of  extasy,  dry  merits  avail  little  \  the  whole  would  have 
fallen  upon  you  and  me. 

I  thought,  therefore,  that  the  letting  that  go  which  was  in 
reality  no  more  than  asking  Prince  Louis  a  question  would,  as 
it  has  done,  give  time  to  set  everything  right;  or  at  least  to 
make  a  stand  when  the  orders  should  be  sent  to  Prince  Louis, 
and  when  any  material  act  of  consequence  was  to  be  done  in 
consequence  of  Prince  Louis's  compliance,  if  that  should  be  the 
case.  I  however  alone,  and  without  the  knowledge  or  advice  of 
any  of  your  family,  always  informed  the  King  of  the  whole ;  had 
his  promise  and  authority  with  me,  and  was  fully  secured  that 
nothing  material  could,  or  should,  be  sent  without  your  having 
ample  communication  of  the  whole.  What  has  passed  has  con- 
vinced me,  and  I  am  sure  will  convince  you,  if  you  can  think  coolly 
and  impartially  upon  your  own  subject,  that  I  was  in  the  right. 
And  to  show  how  prudent  it  is,  in  things  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
not  to  take  hasty  resolutions,  a  most  happy  alteration  in  the 
system  of  ministry  at  home  has  happened  in  this  last  interval... 
My  Lord  Temple  is  returned  into  the  King's  service ;  all  ill- 
humour  is  removed  ;  my  Lord  Temple  and  Mr  Pitt  are  in  the  best 
disposition  imaginable.. .and  that  poor  wretch.  Lord  Holdemess, 
is  left  to  himself. ..My  Lord  Hardwicke  went  through  the  whole 
history  of  your  affair;  and  Mr  Pitt  showed,  and  has  actually 
proved,  his  readiness  to  do  everything  in  the  world  to  convince 
Lord  Hardwicke  and  yourself  that  he  had  no  intention  to  do 
anything  slighting,  or  {-w/ial  is  certainly  true)  that  he  was  most 
ready  to  set  everything  right,  and  show  all  possible  r^ard  to  you 
in  the  carrying  on  this  affair. 

I  was  yesterday  with  my  Lord  Hardwicke.  I  found  bim 
pleased  with  Mr  i'itt,  but  still  greatly  agitated  on  your  ; 

1  11.  86  H.  '  Un  account  of  Lord  Hwdwickc'i  iUi 
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As  I  was  determined   to  do   from   the   beginning   whatever  he 
wished  or  advised,  I  desired  him  to  let  me  know  what  he  would 
have  done.     He  then  dictated  to  me  the  paper  enclosed'  [which 
Mr  Pitt  had  readily  accepted.]... And  to  confirm  you  as  to  what 
relates  to  yourself,  I  will  give  you  a  short  account  of  what  has 
passed  this  day.     When  I  came  into  the  Closet,  the  King  asked 
me  whether  a  full  communication  was  made  to  you ;  that  he  had 
seen  and  approved  my  Lord  Holderness's  letter  to  Prince  Louis, 
but  he  had  not  seen  his  letter  to  Yorke.     The  King  desired  that  I 
would  see  it  before  it  went,  "and  if  you  approve  it,"  said  His  Majesty, 
"I  shall  be  satisfied."     A  mark  that  the  King  did  not  think  me 
indifferent  about  you,  your  interest  and  your  honour.     My  Lord 
Holdemess  went  into  the  Closet  after  me  and  when  he  came  out, 
talked  of  other  things.     I   asked  him  whether  he  had  wrote  his 
letter  to  you. — "Yes,"  and  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  short  in- 
significant letter  of  nothing,  sending  you  only,  as   I   remember, 
s  copy  of  the  declaration  and  of  his  letter,  which  goes  this  evening 
to  Prince  Louis.     1   thought  it  was  vain  to  be  arguing  with  or 
correcting  him,  and  only  observed  to  him  that  he  was  to  send  his 
firet  letter  to  Prince  Louis  and  His  Highness's  answer.     He  said 
he  would  do  it,  but  as  1  have  not  the  least  dependance  upon  his 
Lordship  I  send  you  both,  No.  3  and  No.  4.     After  this   I  had 
1  full  conversation  with   Mr  Pitt,  in  which   I  returned  him  my 
Mcere  thanks  for  the  very  handsome  and  friendly  part  which  he 
Mted  last  night  with  regard  to  you,  but  that   I   could   not  but 
observe  to  him  the  little,  peevish,  contrary  part  which  my  Lord 
Holdcrness  had  acted  upon  the  same  occasion.     Mr  Pitt's  answer 
was  remarkable. — "  I  cannot  say  otherwise,  and  what  surprised  me 
more  was  that  I  (Pitt)  saw  my  Lord  Holdemess  before  I  came 
into  the  room  with  the  Lords,  and  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  it." — 
I  told  him  how  much  my  Lord  Hardwicke  had  at  heart  the  doing 
something  to  set  this  matter  right  (that  was  the  meaning  of  it  but 
not  the  words),  and  that  I  thought  we  should  do  everything  that 
could   satisfy   my  Lord    Hardwicke ;    and,  said    Mr   Pitt,^"  My 
Lord  Holdemess  told  me  he  entirely  agreed  with  me." — I  replied — 
"  You  don't  know  my  Lord   Holdemess.     He  is  the  most  double 
man  that  1  ever  knew  in  my  life." — "  Don't  imagine,  my  Lord,  that 
I  have  so  little  perspicuity  as  not  to  know  my  Lord  Holdemess," — 
As  my  Lord   Hardwicke   had   given   Mr  Pitt   a  full   relation  of 
my  Lord  Holderness's  great  obligations  to  him  thro'  the  course 
of  many  years,  I  made  a  short  recapitulation  of  what  I  had  done 
for  his  Lordship,  from  his  being  a  whiffling  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  his  now  being  actually  Secretary  of  State,  thwarting  and  nosing 
me  in  everything  and  before  everybody,  in  all  our  meetings.    I  can 
only  say  that  Mr  Pitt  talks  in  such  a  manner  as   I  have  great 
reason   to   be    pleased   with,   even    upon   this    subject.      Go    on, 
write  civilly  and  respectfully  to  him,  but  drop  all  professions  of 

'  Above,  p.  94. 
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obligations,  etc... I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  correct  '. 
Holderness's  silly  short  letter  to  you.  It  shows  the  folly  anc 
malice  of  the  man,  I  was  determined  to  supply  the  defect 
by  writing  fuliy  to  you  myself,  and  I  shall  tell  Mr  Pitt  that  I 
done  so.,.. 

Pray  write  me  fully  your  thoughts  upon  the  whole... .Ini 
in  our  circumstances,  prudence  and  a  regard  for  the  whole  st 
make  us  accept  excuses  which,  perhaps,  may  not  always  appe 
be  so  clear  in  themselves,  especially  when  there  is  a  real  dispos 
to  do  right  for  the  future... .Write  to  me  fully  and  cofd 
Mr  Pitt  shall  never  blame  you  for  it. 

I  am,  and  ever  have  been, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle, 


Ear/  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Right  Hon.   WiUiam  Pitt 

[H.  7S,  f-  196;  N.i:4,f.  15;  CkaihamMSS.  jg,] 

GROsvENnit  Squarb,  N»o.  aott,  1)5 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  just  now  informed  mec 
very  kind  part  which  you  were  pleased  to  take  at  the  meetin| 
night,  so  agreeable  to  the  obliging  professions  which  you  di> 
the  honour  to  make  on  Sunday.  I  cannot  delay  one  mo 
to  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  all  the  goodness 
have  shown,  and  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  this  oca 
Be  assured  that  the  justest  impressions  of  them  will  ever  re 
upon  my  mind. 
I  am  always,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  respect. 
Dear  Sir,  Your  most  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble  ser 
Hardwicke 


RigAt  Hon.    William  Pitt  to  the  Earl  of  Hanhndu 
[H.7s,f.  197;  K.ii4,f.  17-]  St  jAMBs's  Squarb,  iftm.  tia,  i»{ 

My  Lord, 

I  cannot  defer  expressing  to  your  Lordship  the 
sensible  satisfaction  I  feel  in  having  been  able  to  contribute  ii 
least  to  that  of  your  Lordship.  The  value  you  are  pleased  to 
in  so  very  obliging  a  manner,  to  the  execution  of  your  comm 
last  night,  deserves  my  best  and  most  sincere  thanks,  which  I 
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of  your  Lordship  to  accept  t<^ether  with  every  wish  for  the  health 
and  entire  satisfaction  of  mind  of  a  person  so  interesting  to  the 
Public  as  Lord  Hardwicke. 

I  am,  with  perfect  truth  and  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

W.  Pitt. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  *i4,  f.  13.)  Grosvbkok  Square,  Nsv.  tiii,  1759. 

[.Sends  renewed  thanks  for  the  Duke's  support  in  Joe's  afTair.] 
Your  Grace  knows  that  I  differ  in  opinion  with  you  as  to  what  was 
j  properest  to  have  been  done  upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  late 
'  unhappy  incident;  and  as  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  continue  to  do  so, 
you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  differ  as  to  some  of  the  reason- 
"igs,  by  which  you  support  your  own  opinion  in  that  letter^  But 
*"is  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  neither  shall,  nor  can,  alter  that 
'aithful  attachment  and  constant  affection,  which  I  have  invariably 
professed  and  observed  to  your  Grace,  and  which  I  have  made  the 
pride  of  my  life  to  persevere  in. 

[He  is  glad  to  hear  of  Mr  Pitt's  good  disposition.]  His  way  of 
'lilting  of  Lord  Holderness  is  very  remarkable;  and  I  am  persuaded 
'hat,  as  to  himself,  he  would  patiently  part  with  him'.  I  give  no 
**pinion.  but  that  that  matter  will  deserve  your  consideration  ;  for  I 
knowr  that  noble  Lord  now  talks  without  reserve  that  he  meant 
"othing  of  what  has  lately  passed  against  Major-General  Yorke, 
^"t  against  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  that  it  is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
'^bo  has  used  him  ill,  and  against  him  he  is  piqued. 

•Guke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  foseph    Yorke 


^  .  ..I  shall  be  very  impatient  for  an  answer  to  my  last  letter.... 
■t  Our  Father  and  the  Solicitor-General  seem  now  perfectly  satisfied. 
.  *^n  never  be  easy  till  my  best  friend  my  Lord  Hardwicke  is  so ; 
.  ^t  how  it  could  enter  any  man's  head  that  I  was  capable  of  desert- 
***£  you  is  to  me  astonishing.... 

'  Tat  Dnke's  to  General  Yorke  above,  p.  97. 

*  PItl  had  agreed  with  the  D.  of  N.'s  bad  opinion  of  Lord  Holderness,  but  had 
"'KEested  that  tbe  latter  was  in  bvour  at  Leicester  Hoose  and  therefore  dangeroiu  to  be 
'"*4ed.    (C  s,  and  below,  p.  10+.) 
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Maj.-Gm.  the  Hon.  Joseph  Yorke  to  the  Rigkt  Hon.  WWia 
[H.  37,  r.  I40-1  Hague,  /i/irv.  371A, 

Sir, 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  remain  silent  under  the 
tions  I  have  to  you,  the  confirmation  of  which  I  receive  fi 
quarters  o(  my  family,  as  well  as  from  the  Duke  of  Newcast 

Much  has  lately  passed  upon  my  subject,  and  I  have  inm 
been  the  cause  of  some  trouble  to  my  friends,  which  is  a  1 
business  I  am  unwilling  to  load  them  with.  The  Earl  of  Hold 
who  gave  rise  to  it,  could  not,  I  am  sure,  have  any  personal  1 
to  me.  It  is  impossible  that  a  respectful  and  an  uniform  a 
confined  to  the  business  I  am  charged  with,  and  endeavouring 
all  the  lights  in  my  power,  could  offend  any  man  of  hono 
application.  In  that  case  it  was,  at  least,  unkind  to  make 
instrument  of  hurting  others;  and  I  am  confident,  when  th< 
came  to  be  examined,  it  did  not  amount  even  to  a  suspii 
concealing  from  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  anything  ii 
to  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Give  me  leave  to  state  my  p 
situation.  My  Father,  ever  since  I  came  to  have  the  use 
reason,  was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  :  family  respc 
honest  prejudice  have  rivetted  in  the  children  the  afTection 
Father;  they  would,  indeed,  ill  repay  his  paternal  care  and  1 
ness,  if  they  gave  him  a  moment's  uneasiness  in  the  perM)n 
friends.  The  Earl  of  Holderness,  who  came  into  office  un 
same  inBuence,  was  well  acquainted  with  these  connexioi 
obligations,  and  was  satisfied  that  I  should  have  the  troi 
corresponding  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  well  as  with  i 
If  anything  had  happened  in  England  to  make  that  impn 
would  have  been  the  part  of  a  good  natured  man  to  have  ini 
me  of  it,  and  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  taken  my  resolu 

[He  protested  against  his  long  and  faithful  diligence 
King's  service  being  repaid  in  such  kind,  and  the  want  c 
fidence  in  him  now  shown  at  headquarters.  He  adds  expr 
of  gratitude  and  regard  for  Mr  Pitt  himself.] 

Maj.-Geti.  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  t/ie  Dttke  of  Newca 
[N.  114,  f.  134.]  Hague,  Nbh.  17/-!,  ■ 

My  Lord, 

By  the  mail  which  arrived  on  Saturday  last,  I  re 
the  great  honour  of  your  Grace's  very  long  and  confidential 
of  the  20th  instant,  and  last  night  another  of  the  23rd. 
extremely  sorry  to  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  so  much  t 
to  my  friends.., .In  general,  I  am  very  ready  to  adopt  your  C 
advice  that  "  prudence  and  a  regard  for  the  whole,  should  m 
accept  excuses,  which  perhaps  may  not  always  appear  to  be  s( 
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in  themselves,  especially  when  there  is  a  real  disposition  to  do  right 
for  the  future.". ..My  vanity  had  no  share  in  my  feelings  upon  this 
occasion,  but  the  service  of  the  King  a  great  deal ;  for  from  the 
moment  I  should  have  been  excluded,  it  became  impossible  for  me 
to  continue  abroad  any  longer....!  am  very  sensible. ..that  the  situa- 
tion of  our  interior  comes  frequently  in  the  way....  What  is  the  case 
at  present  ?  I  correspond  with  your  Grace,  and  for  that  reason  am 
to  be  excluded  from  secrets  in  the  direct  channel,  nayj  am  to  receive 
no  answers  upon  any  points  of  busine.ss.  Your  Grace  says  you 
never  go  the  same  way  as  the  Earl  of  Holderness.  He  pretends  to 
be  angry  on  his  side,  and  Mr  Pitt  is  by  all  accounts  convinced  that 
my  Lord  is  to  blame,  and  yet  everything  remains  in  the  same 
situation.... 

I  purposely  avoid  entering  into  too  minute  an  answer  to  your 
Grace's  confidential  letter....!  am  afraid  of  making  an  ill  return  to 
your  friendship,  if  I  pretend  to  follow  your  Grace's  reflexions  step 
by  step.... If  what  has  passed  has  been  sufficient,  I  am  ready  to 
acquiesce,  tho'  I  feel  that,  whilst  my  correspondence  is  thus  cramped 
and  fettered,  and  that  suspicion  and  ill-humour  are  to  supply  the 
place  of  business,  I  can  never  hope  to  do  much  service,  tho'  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  told  under  your  own  hand  that  I  may 
continue  to  write  freely  to  you  and  that  Mr  Pitt  will  approve  it 
Kut  will  your  Grace  and  Mr  Pitt  give  me  orders  ?  For  unless  you 
<^othat,  I  may  be  well-informed  but  I  can't  act ;  and  the  informa- 
tions I  may  receive  will  be  called  crimes  in  the  common  channel  of 
"ly  correspondence.  This  is  the  situation  I  am  in,  to  which  I  have 
•designedly  given  no  handle.... 

Your  Grace's  most  obliged  and  most  devoted  humble  servant, 
Joseph  Yorke. 

[The  Duke  writes  to  General  Yorke  the  same  day  (N.  214, 
-  *  38).]  if  you  think  proper  to  correspond  with  an  unfortunate 
■■■*i  minister,  proscribed  by  a  young  - — -,  I  will  promise  you  no  ill 
■  ^^  shall  be  made  of  your  correspondence,  except  the  communicating 
*-^«-«r  letters  to  the  King.. ..Your  Father  has  been  at  Court,  is 
-turned  in  perfect  health,  has  done  like  himself  and  is  quite  easy 
'~'<^  happy. 

Memorandum  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  114,  i.  181.]  Nbwcastlb  House,  Dec.  ^li,   1759. 

D.  Newcastle. 
Lord  Kinnoul. 
Mr  Stone. 

Lord  Holdernesa — Lord  Hardwicke  still  uneasy.  Thinks  I 
?*^ould  at  first  have  avowed  the  correspondence  with  General  Yorke 
^y  the  King's  order. 
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Lord  Hardwicke  insists  still  that  I  should  desire  the  Kii^  to 
tell  my  Lord  Holderness  that  the  correspondence  was  by  his 
order;  that  H.  M.  would  have  it  continued  and  my  Lord  Holder- 
ness should  give  no  further  trouble  upon  it. 

N.B,  The  danger  of  the  King's  authorising  in  this  manner 
a  separate  correspondence.  Lord  Hardwicke  afraid  for  his  son. 
In  that  case  the  D.  of  N.  (to)  concur  to  have  the  correspondence 
dropped.... 

[N.  115,  f.  449,  written  out  lai^e,  apparently  for  the  King's  use.] 

That  his  Majesty  should  acquaint  my  Lord  Holderness  that  be 
has  heard  of  the  letters  which  my  Lord  Holderness  had  wrote 
to  Major-General  Yorke,  imputing  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  what 
his  Majesty  knows  not  to  have  had  any  foundation. — That  his 
Majesty  has  seen  and  approved  Major-General  Yorke's  correspond- 
ence— That  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  was  liable  to  any  objection. 
— That  the  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  his  knowledge  and 
approbation,  and  now  continued  by  his  order,  and  that  his  Majesty 
expects  that  my  Lord  Holderness  should  not  give  any  further 
trouble  about  it. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tlie  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  113,  f.  103;  H.  71,  f.  i:a.]  Newcastle  Housii,  Dk.  jrf,  1759. 

[The  King  had  again  made  complaints  of  Lord  Holderness.]... 
I  had  a  very  long,  confidential,  free  conversation  with  Mr  Pitt  upon 
Lord  Holdtirness's  subject,  in  which  there  was  all  the  indifference 
showed  to  his  Lordship  and  earnest  desire  to  be  connected  with  us 
that  could  be  desired.  [Pitt,  however,  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
his  dismis.sal,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  alienating  Leicester 
House,  with  which  he  himself  was  in  some  way  connected,  and  said] 
There  were  times  when  circumstances  and  the  man  made  it  more 
prudent  to  overlook  and  pass  by  what  had  passed.. ..He  disclaimed 
any  notion  or  pretence  that  Mr  Yorke  should  not  correspond  with 
any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  as  well  as  the  Secretaries,  but  that 
in  the  business  part,  the  affair  of  peace,  it  should  be  a  concurrent 
correspondence...  His  present  disposition  seems  such  as  we  could 
wish  it....*. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  114,  L  joi.]  Dti.  ilk,  1759.    At  niglit. 

...I  have  no  letter  from  Joe  by  these  mails  and  have  only  seen 
one  to  his  sister  Anson,  in  which  not  one  word  is  said  relative  to 
the  late  affair.  1  am  sorry  that  your  Grace  should  be  dissatisfied 
with  any  letter  of  his.  1  can  answer  for  him  that  he  meant 
*  The  1).  of  N.  was  always  on  the  lidgets  about  something  m  other,  elte  liii  ritDMicM 
now  seenie<l  ga.A.     H. 
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nothing  ill,  and  more  especially  disrespectful  to  you,  but  every- 
body will  have  their  own  sensibilities  upon  matters  concerning 
themselves. 

1  am  extremely  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  giving  me  so  full  an 
account  of  your  conversation  with  Mr  Pitt  on  my  Lord  Holderness's 
object    It  amounts  just  to  the  same  thing  as  he  has  more  than 
once  said  before.    The  whole  turned  upon  the  question  of  removing 
that  Lord,  which,  your  Grace  knows,  I  have  thought,  ever  since  I 
came  to  town,  that  neither  the  King  nor  Mr  Pitt  would  agree  to. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  indifferent  about  it,  any  otherwise 
than  as  it  concerns  your  Grace's  authority  and  ease,  upon  which  I 
always  lay  great  weight.     But  as  to  any  other  consideration,  your 
Grace  has  heard  me  frequently  say  that  I  am  far  from  desiring  it. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  practicable  at  present.    In  such  a  situation 
/  am  always  for  resorting  to  what  is  practicable ;  and  I  think  that 
what  I  took  the  liberty  to  propose  the  other  night  is  so,  and  if  his 
Majesty  will  condescend  to  it,  will  do  good.     I  own  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  an  avowal  of  the  private  correspondence  by  the 
King  is  become  necessary  for  your  Grace's  honour,  as  well  as  for 
other  considerations'. 

I  hope  your  Grace  keeps  free  from  colds  this  North-East  wind, 
which  will  keep  me  from  Leicester  House  to-morrow. 
I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Lord  Royston  to  the  Solicitor-General 
[H.  II,  f.  196.]  Dec.  6/A,  1759. 

Dear  Brother, 

My  Lord  seemed  (1  cannot  say  surprised)  but  vexed  at 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  difficulties  and  said,  "  he  was  afraid  of  his 
own  shadow!"  which  is  very  true.. ..My  Lord  intends  writing  him- 
self to  Joe  by  the  German  ofhce  to-morrow,  which  will  be  much 
better  than  if  I  did  it.  His  present  idea  is  that  the  General  should 
confine  his  correspondence  with  the  Duke  to  a  copy,  or  extract, 
of  his  private  despatch  to  Lord  .Holderness.,.,My  Lord  says  that 
he  has  had  no  circulations  from  Lord  Holderness's  office  since 
he  came  to  town.  Is  such  treatment  from  such  a  reptile  to  be 
endured? 

>  Thu  Mcp,  which  the  D.  of  N.  was  afraid  rA  laking,  was  judged  by  General  Vofke 
to  be  of  no  utility  and  wu  apparently  dropped.     For  further  correspondence,  N.  114, 
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Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Jostph  Yorte 
[H.  10,  {.  8.     Copy.]  ZWr  ittA,  ijii]). 

Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  return  you  many  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honour  of  a  very  obliging  letter,  wherein  your  goodness  gives  a 
value  which  no  way  belongs  to  anything  I  can  do  in  obedience  to 
Lord  Hardwicke's  commands,  and  on  your  subject.  Not  to  return 
to  an  incident,  which  has  unfortunately  given  so  much  pain,  I  will 
only  trouble  you  so  far  as  to  acquaint  you,  which  I  do  with  sensible 
satisfaction,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  assured  mc  that  nothing 
ever  so  remotely  relative  to  the  subject  of  peace  shall,  for  the  future, 
be  kept  from  my  immediate  knowledge,  I  esteem  myself  particu- 
larly  happy  that  in  showing  the  respect  I  shall  ever  owe  to  Lord 
Hardwicke,  I  have  been  able  in  the  least  to  contribute  to  his 
Lordship's  ease  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  as  well  as  to  testify  the 
perfect  esteem  and  consideration  with  which  1  have  the  honour  to 
remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 

W.  Pitt. 

Major-General  tlie  Hon.  Joseph  Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwide 
[II.  10.  f.  I.]  HAGU»,yaB.  irf,  1760. 

[He  expresses  his  gratitude  to  his  Father  and  brothers  for  the 
help  and  support  they  have  given  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  unjust 
attack.  No  minister  has  ever  been  worse  treated  by  his  chief  than 
he  has.]. ..Mr  I'itt',';  conduct  is  studied,  and  seems  to  me  calculated 
to  create  a  dcpeiidance  upon  him  in  return  for  the  service  he  does, 
or  the  indulgence  he  shows,  upon  points  which  his  art  and  eloquence 
work  up  into  important  ones.  Nothing  piqued  me  more  than  to 
sec  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  affecting  to  believe  he  seriously  laid  a 
str&ss  upon  that  trifling  affair  which  raised  the  storm,  and  youi 
Lordship  very  strongly  took  him  up  for  it.  I  am  the  more  con- 
vinced of  his  art  in  this  affair  from  the  answer  he  made  to  the  letter 
I  wrote  him,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose  ;  because,  whilst  he  gravely, 
tho'  civilly,  would  have  me  imagine  that  he  had  been  afraid  of 
a  private  correspondence  about  peace  with  the  D.  of  N.,  he  has 
been  making  compliments  to  jour  Lordship  upon  my  writing  to 
him,  and  has  shook  Charles  hard  by  the  hand  to  thank  him  for 
conveying  the  letter.  He  means,  I  suppose,  to  govern  the  D.  of  N. 
by  making  us  believe  we  have  the  greatest  obligations  to  hiin. 
I  may  be  nut  in  my  conjecture,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
truth  ;  for  his  letter  is  rather  too  guarded  for  one  who  has  said  so 
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much  to  all  of  you  about  Lord  Holderness,  and  who  has  no  kind 
of  right  to  suppose  I  would  betray  my  country  any  more  than  he 
would.  He  seems  to  me,  by  the  turn  of  his  letter,  to  leave  the 
door  open  to  attack  my  correspondence  with  the  D.  of  N.  again 
upon  the  first  occasion  he  shall  find  it  convenient  for  his  own 
interest 

Lady  Yarmouth  did  not  surprise  me.  It  is  the  part  of  a  woman 
and  a  foreigner,  to  whom  all  persons  are  indifferent,  provided  she 
<^^-T\  carry  a  point  If  my  Principal  has  ingratiated  himself  in  the 
palace  of  the  Rising  Sun,  as  the  world  says,  I  can  easily  conceive 
her  tenderness  in  managing  any  channel  and  securing  any  creature, 
^vho  can  help  to  recommend  her  to  any  sway,  protection  and 
favour  hereafter,  which  her  present  situation  and  the  complexion 
c>f  the  times  prevent  her  from  cultivating  openly  in  person.  You 
^^'ill  see  easily  that  the  favour  I  allude  to  does  not  relate  to 
El  ngland. 

The  share  our  Royal  and  worthy  Master  has  taken  in  this 
**"a.nsaction  is  open  and  worthy  of  a  just  and  generous  Prince, 
■"^^a.<iy  to  support  honest  men,  when  he  thinks  them  to  be  such; 
^»^<i  was  he  as  young  as  I  wish  him,  I  believe  he  would  still  have 
^5'c>i-»c  further;  but  age  and  vexations  make  a  man  callous,  and 
*t»erefore  I  did  not  expect  so  much  as  has  appeared  in  that  quarter, 
i^esides,  the  craft  of  cunning  courtiers  gives  them  a  hold,  which 
^l^ose  who  approach  the  Person  only  to  payor  to  do  their  duty,  can 
■^  ever  acquire.  I  shall,  however,  always  remember,  to  the  honour 
<=>f  my  Sovereign,  that  the  intelligence  I  have  sometimes  sent,  which 
txire  hard  upon  his  electoral  ministers,  never  diminish'd  his  good- 
x^^ss  to  me,  whilst  those  I  have  respectfully  served  have  sought  my 
^^  r»<doing. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  I  am  in,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
<=oritinue  my  correspondence  with  the  D.  of  N.,  so  as  to  give  no 

Viarjdle  against  me 

The  reprimand  suggested  to  be  given  by  the  King  will  be  of  no 
service,  in  my  humble  opinion  ;  for  as  long  as  he  [Holderness]  finds 
there  is  no  determined  resolution  of  getting  rid  of  him,  and  that  he 
^as  a  hold  not  easily  to  be  broke,  he  will  only  become  more  difficult, 
ind  employ  his  whole  art  of  intrigue  to  undermine  those  who  are  in 
his  way. ...The  Prussian  ministers  informed  Mrde  Helien  of  the  whole 
iffair.,,and  sent  him  orders  to  tell  me,  in  the  name  of  their  Master, 
that  His  Prussian  Majesty  had  too  great  a  regard  and  esteem  for 
me  to  wish  to  exclude  me  from  such  secrets  ;  that  their  ministers 
in  England  had  gone  too  far,  and  they  could  not  conceive  what 
they  meant  or  had  been  about...!  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
this  compliment  which  I  was,  however,  so  far  pleased  with,  as  it 
served  to  show  the  intended  blow  proceeded  only  from  one  narrow 
mind.,.. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  (in  answer  ta  a  prtssii^  ~^u3 

demand  of  the  latter  (H.  71,  f.  165)  to  use  his  infittaice  with  ■^^•T'- 

the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  latter  with  the  t'J 

administration,  oh  account  of  tlie  nomination  of  Lord  Eglinton,  m^^ 

a  friend  of  Lord  Bute,  to  the  go^'emorship  of  Dumbarton  Castle).  -^"^ 
[N.  117,  f.  478.]                                   Gkosvenok  Square,  Pti.  ^k,  176a. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

The  letter,  with  which  your  Grace  honoured  me  last  *^ 

night,  arrived  very  late,  for  which  I  was  sorry,  because  it  hindered  *-►— 

my  sleeping.     You  know  how  desirous  I  am  always  to  obey  your  "«  *-' 

commands.     In  that  case  nothing  can  possibly  be  so  uneasy  to  one  ^V 

as  to  receive  a  command,  which  it  is  plain  beforehand  cannot  be  -^  "^ 

executed  with  effect.     1  speak  for  myself,  for  I  know  certainly  that  *.^ 

I  have  no  kind  of  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  and  if  he  is  *=  » 

absolutely  set  upon  this  thing,  should  as  soon  hope  to  convert  the  ^»* 

Grand  Signer  from  a  Musselman  to  a  Christian  by  taking  a  journey  ■'■t - 

to  Constantinople,  as  to  move  his  Grace  from  his  purpose  by  dis-  *"' 

course.     It  is  my  opinion  that  you  had  better  have  employed  my  '^'C' 

Lord  MansBeld  with  him,  for  I  am  sure  he  would  have  more  weight 
However,  1  don't  say  this  to  dechne  your  Grace's  commands.  If 
he  calls  upon  me,  I  will  certainly  see  him,  and  say  everything  that 
occurs  to  me', 

[The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  written:  "1  have  another  great 
difficulty  upon  me,  and  indeed  upon  us  all.  The  reversal  of  so 
many  decrees  of  my  Lord  Keeper's,  the  probability  that  some  more 
may  soon  meet  with  the  same  fate,  the  great  discredit  arising 
from  thence,  and  the  almost  total  loss  of  business  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  makes  this,  in  the  opinion  of  everybody,  a  most  improper 
time  to  make  his  Lordship  a  peer,  and  yet  what  can  we  do*?"] 
As  to  my  Lord  Keeper's  peerage,  I  see  no  reason  arising  ffom 
these  reversals  to  stop  it.  According  to  my  memory,  on  the  two 
first  appeals  from  my  Lord  King's  decrees,  they  were  both  reversed, 
yet  he  was  continued  in  for  eight  years  afterwards.  Besides,  these 
two  cau.scs  were  causes  of  great  difficulty,  and  in  some  puts 
reasonably  admitted  of  different  opinion.  You  must  either  make 
him  a  peer  or  remove  him.  There  is  no  medium... .If  your  Grace 
was  secure  of  having  a  Chancellor  more  to  your  mind,  there  would 

'  His  rcptesent aliens  were  successful  (N.  118,  AT.  96,  ijl)- 

''  .Sir  Kul>erl  Henley.  His  position  as  a  Commoner  uid  Speaker  of  tlie  Hcnc  U 
Lords,  wlicre  he  could  nol  open  his  lips,  was  an  awkward  one. 
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y>^  ^ome  reason  in  it,  but  I  do  not  see  the  least  probability  of  it. 
Th^  Attorney-General  [Sir  Charles  Pratt]  will  be  the  man  pressed, 
ar»ci    there  will  be  a  new  embarrass  and  a  new  breach.... 

Lord  Keeper  Henley  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
CH.  148,  f.  100.]  Matik  4/A,  1760. 

[Expresses  his  gratitude  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  whom  "he  owed 
"•^  iirst  protection  in  the  profession," for  his  cordiality  in  promoting 
"■^     advancement  to  the  peerage".] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  119,  f.  36.]  Grosvenor  Square,  Marth  idth,  1760. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

...Inclosed  your  Grace  will  receive  your  material  letters. 
■^^'i^  an  extraordinary  fit  of  expedition,  which  I  have  not  met  with 
^■^^sse  five  months,  the  letters  received  by  Wednesday's  Dutch  mail 
^'^^''^re  sent  me  last  night  from  the  office  [Lord  Holdemess].  I  much 
*  *c^  your  answer  to  Joe;  but  what  can  he  do  if  he  receives  no 
*-**~«3ers,  or  what  are  equal  to  none,  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
*~**"  the  Province?  Your  Grace  gives  him,  it  is  true,  very  gotxi 
*^  i  r>ts ;  but  if  he  cannot  avow  them,  he  can  make  no  use  of  them 
*-*^^  justify  himself  in  doing  or  saying  anything,  not  prescribed  from 
^  *^<e  office  in  the  King's  name.  My  Lord  Holderness  will  be  always 
*^IX)n  the  catch,  and  Mr  Pitt  may  either  strongly  approve,  or  as 
^■t»~<ingly  condemn,  according  to  the  prevailing  humour.  The  truth 
*  ^  that  his  Majesty  ought  either  to  have  another  Secretary  of  State 
**»     the  Northern  Department,  or  another  Minister  in  Holland.... 

•£,arl  of  Hardwicke  to  Robert  Dundas,  Lord  President  of  the 

Court  of  Session 
tC  W.  Omood,  AmiilBH  Mem.  163.]        Grosvenor  Squari,  /utte  iiM,  1760. 

Mv  Dear  Lord,... 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  rejecting  of  the  Scotch  Militia 
^ill  is  not  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  best  friends  of  the  govern- 
™*ent    They  judge  very  rightly,  for  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded 

*  To  my  Father  on  being  made  >  peer  1  acknowledges  his  good  offices  and  protection ; 
— ptid  to  his  iiiemOTjt  the  debt  oF  gratiludt  in  the  H.  of  Lords,  when  his  Lordship 
reflected  on  his  getting  reversions,  and  acknowledged  lo  his  family,  when  be  insisted  on 

^ojd'i  sons  being  neuter  in  the  election  of  High  Steward  of  Cambridge  University.     H. 

[Btlow,  pp.  484-5,  and  374,] 
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that  the  passing  of  it  would  have  beeo  advantageous  only  to  its 
enemies.  I  know  your  Lordship  has  so  much  spirit,  and  so  manly 
a  way  of  thinking,  a:;  to  despise  the-  ill-placed  abuse,  which  the 
favourers  of  that  scheme  may  throw  out  against  you.  You  may 
safely  wait  for  the  eclto.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Netocastle  in  ansitier  to  a  Utter 
from  the  Duke,  of  August  16  (H.  71,  f.  250),  asking  for  advia 
a?td  direction. 

[N.  i]<i,  f.  i68.]  WiHPOLK,  Augtut  toih,  1760. 

...I  shall  take  up  the  several  points.. ..[5th.  The  Speaker, 
Mr  Onslow,  should  certainly  be  encouraged  to  keep  the  Chair  for 
another  year.  He  sometimes  took  up  "patriotic  notions"  and 
"bounced  in  the  Chair,"  but  these  manifestations  did  no  real  harm 
and  he  had  honourably,  throughout  his  tenure  of  office,  kept 
himself  free  from  court  factions,  which  a  successor  might  not  do. 
He  would  speak  to  the  King  in  his  support,  if  that  should  be 
thought  of  any  us& 

6th.  As  to  the  choice  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  whether  this 
should  be  concerted  with  Mr  Pitt  (who,  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  said,  wished  to  bring  in  Tories),  his  co-operation  should  be 
secured,  but  in  a  general  way,  without  giving  up  to  him  the  control 
of  the  elections,  but  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  his  friends. 

7th.  As  to  the  continuance  of  the  militia,  unless  this  should 
be  a  perpetual  continuance  which  must  be  withstood,  anything 
was  better  than  a  disruption  of  the  administration  at  this  time 
0(  crisis.] 

8th.  ...As  to  the  state  of  the  administration,  I  think  I  never 
saw  it  better.  You  have  no  personal  points  depending,  like  those 
of  the  last  autumn,  threatening  a  breach  continually.  The  ill- 
humour  of  the  Closet  is  a  subject  which  your  Grace  and  I  have 
frequently  talked  and  writ  upon  ;  and  I  allow  it  to  have  all  the 
di.sagrecableness,  mortification  and  vexation,  whilst  in  the  operation, 
that  is  possible.  But  I  confess  I  cannot  lay  quite  so  much  stress 
upon  it,  as  your  Grace  appears  to  do,  nor  does  Mr  Pitt  to  the  degree 
in  which  he  talks  it  up'.  If  other  things  go  right,  he  won't  quit  for 
that.  1  am  no  advocate  for  peevishness  or  ill-humour,  but  some 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  infirmities  of  great  old  age. 
A  I'rince,  naturally  vivacious  and  passionate  brusque  and  emport^ 
when  young,  will  of  course  increase  in  those  qualities  as  he  grxiws 

■  ['ill  had  juil  ni.iilc  violvni  cumplaini^  uf  the  King's  conduct  tomidt  hia. 
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oidcr....!  am  persuaded   that  there  is  much  truth  in  my   Lady 
Yarmouth's  way  of  accounting  for  this  ill-humour,  the  long  delay 
of  the  mails  and   news  from   the  army.     We  are  so  made  that 
ill-humour  arising  upon  one  point  operates  upon  all.     Your  Grace 
observes  truly  how  different  this  is  from  his  manner  of  receiving 
and  treating  you,  upon  the  late  melancholy  event  in  your  family'. 
That  passed  when  he  was  calm  and  softened  by  tender  circum- 
stances, and   I   look  upon  it  as  his  real  disposition  and  way  of 
Ihinking,  and  he  would  do  the  same  again.    The  other  is  a  fit. 
Of  a  storm,     Mr  Pitt  has  to  me  sometimes  allowed  this,  and  he 
would  not  have  appeared  to  lay  so  tnuch  weight  upon  the  behaviour 
lo  himself,  had  it   not   been  for  the  refusal  of  his  governor  of 
Guadeloupe.      I   see   he   is  a   Scotchman,  and    I    don't   like  the 
Scoich  having  the  government  of  most  of  our  Plantations.    But, 
to  be  sure,  it  is   strange  to  refuse  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Province,  and  upon  whom  the  present 
weight  of  the  American  department  so  greatly  lies.     [He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  suspicion  that  the  surrender  of  Cassel  took  place 
by  the  order  of  the  King,  or   his  German    minister,  is  entirely 
baseless.]... As  to   Lord   H[olderness],  his  Lordship  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me.     He  has  either  the  best  luck  in  the  world,  or  has 
better  abilities  than  most  people  have  been  disposed  to  allow  him. 
For  ought  I  can  see,  he  has  gained  security,  both  with  the  King 
and  his  fellow  ministers,  by  those  very  methods,  for  which  they 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  offended  with  him.     I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  he  makes  a  merit  with  the  former  by  being  in  some 
instances  (to  use  a  coarse  expression)  a  double  spy.     How  long 
this  will  last,  I  can't  tell,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  admire  your 
singular  Christian  patience.... 

Major-Gen.  tite  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwkkt 
[H.  lo,  f.  110.]  Hagub,  Of/.  6/A,  1760. 

...Nothing  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  account  you  are 
pleased  to  give  me  of  the  interior,  particularly  that  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  Mr  Pitt  are  upon  such  good  terms".  Your 
Lordship  is  the  only  person  who  does  not  declare  that  that 
harmony  is  owing  to  yourself  As  to  Savile  House,  nobody  under- 
stands it,  nor  will,  I  believe,  during  His  Majesty's  life  (which  God 
long  preserve).  In  general,  all  the  English  who  come  this  way  in 
'  The  Countess  of  Linculn,  the  Duke's  niece,  had  died  July  17. 
*  It  is  [1]  pity,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  that  the  harmony  between  Ihese  two  peM 
men  wu  not  always  so  great  is  it  then  seemed  to  be.     H.     {H.  75,  f.  11 1.) 
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great  numbers,  are  displeased  with  the  conduct  there,  and  complain 
of  the  reserve,  though  they  do  justice  to  the  private  character  of 
the  Prince,  which  they  represent  as  mild  and  affable  when  he  can 
be  got  at.... 

[OnOctoberig,  i76o(N.  228,  f.20i;  H.  72,^96;  N.  228,  f.  207), 
Lord  Hardwickc  sends  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  Wimpole  a  long 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  and  the  new  taxation  necessary 
to  meet  the  enormous  supply,  of  between  16  and  17  millions,  for 
the  coming  year.  In  another  letter  of  the  same  date  he  discusses 
the  militia,  and  advises  that  the  question  of  its  continuation  and 
permanence  should  be  deferred  till  the  new  Parliament  had  assem- 
bled, and  till  the  war  had  been  concluded.  He  has  the  same  strong 
dislike  to  it  as  the  Duke,  but  advises  the  latter  "politically"  not  to 
carry  his  objections  too  far  in  opposition.] 
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V/e  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  those  great  triumphs 

wlriicrh  were  to  be  realised  at  last,  after  many  years  of  extraordinary 

national  sacrifices  and  of  individual  energy  and  prowess,  beyond 

tl-»^    dreams  of  the  most  ardent  ambition.     The  changed  political 

sit:viation  offered  for  the  first  time  sure  hopes  of  success,  and  of 

r^rsults  commensurate  with  the  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and 

^■"'^Ja.sure.     The  heir  to  the  throne  and  his  party,  supporting  the 

Tiinisters,  no  longer  obstructed  their  measures  or  led  cabals.     All 

OF>position  ceased  in  Parliament  and  the  administration  was  given 

*    free  hand  in  its  management  of  affairs  abroad  and  of  the  war. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government,  the  King's 

"anoverian    partialities,   in   consequence    of    the   Convention   of 

*— losterseven,  ceased  to  operate,  and  impeded  no  more  the  British 

'^^inistcrs  in  their  foreign  policy  and   military  plans,  over  which 

'^^y  now.  for  the  first  time,  had  full  control.     At  the  same  time 

*he  Duke  of  Cumberland's  influence  in  military  matters,  and  in  the 

choice  of  commanders,  which  had   long  had  mischievous  results, 

*^'"ininated',  and  the  cabinet,  who  were  responsible  to  Parliament 

*nd  the  nation  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  advised  by  the  veteran 

'-^^rd  Ligonier,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  had  in  their  own  hands  the 

"Military  appointments.     A  number  of  young  officers  of  merit  and 

*oility,  such  as  Wolfe,  Amherst  and  Cootc,  to  whom  so  large  a 

*«are  of  the   great  victories  which   followed   was  due,  too   long 

^^lected  and  employed  in  subordinate  or  routine  duties,  were  now 

*  Sm  ■bove,  p.  I.  Gen.  Vorke  writing  to  hii  Father  sajrs  he  "had  s«cn  many 
""•wwienieoce*  from  the  power  and  influence  h«  hod  aequited."  H.  10,  f,  1 10.  Yet 
"olfc  writes  generously,  and  with  loyally  10  hb  old  master,  "Tbe  Duke'i  resiipiation 
^T  be  reckoned  an  addition  to  our  misfurtunes;  he  acted  a  right  part,  but  the  couniiy 
*>"  alfet  by  it-"  R-  Wright,  Life  of  Walfi,  J98.  But  he  was  probably  nnt  acquainted 
*^  tbe  ionci  history  or  aflairs. 

V.  III.  8 
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brought  forward  and  trusted  with  independents  commands'.  "The 
employing  officers  of  a  different  stamp,"  writes  Lord  Royston  to 
Dr  Birch,  on  September  15,  1759,  "from  those  we  unluckily  set 
out  with,  has  caused  this  great  alteration  in  our  affairs'."  The 
navy,  without  which  none  of  the  great  victories  and  conquests 
of  these  years  could  have  been  gained,  at  last  began  to  show  the 
full  results  of  the  wise  and  careful  administration  of  Lord  Anson* 
who,  fortunately  for  the  nation,  was  once  more  placed  by  Lord 
Hardwicke's  influence  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty*,  and  who 
promoted  and  gave  commands  to  many  new  officers  of  ability, 
such  as  Boscawen,  Saunders,  Hardy,  Rodney,  Howe,  Keppel  and 
Jervis'.  The  firm  maintenance  of  good  order  and  government 
during  a  long  course  of  years  had  increased  greatly  the  materia] 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  while  the  able  management  of  the 
public  finances,  and  the  reduction  and  conversion  of  the  natiotial 
debt,  raised  and  strengthened  the  national  credit,  and  rendered  the 
burden  of  the  enormous  national  expenditure  possible  and  tolerable. 
The  unsatisfactory  and  indecisive  close  of  the  last  stru^le  with 
France  had  been  largely  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  with* 
drawing  the  whole  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Netherlands  for 
service  in  Scotland.  England  now  for  the  first  time  entered  upon 
a  great  war  joined  to  Scotland  in  a  real  union,  and  with  the 
Highlanders  fighting  in  considerable  bodies  in  her  cause.  Last, 
but  not  least,  Pitt's  influence  and  eloquence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  for  the  first  time  employed  steadily  in  support 
of  the  measures  of  the  administration,  instead  of  in  opposition 
and  obstruction,  and  his  great  talents  given  their  full   scope  in 


'  See  J.  Vorke'i  testimony,  whose  friends  these  weie.  and  who  had  often  uiged  (beii 
merits ;  see  below,  ])p.  rgS,  137-8.  Wolfe  hail  written  to  his  father  of  Amherst  in  i;j6, 
"  Noltody  deserves  the  King's  favour  belter  than  that  man."  Li/t,  by  R.  Wr^t,  3J4. 
See  also  p.  104,  Wolfe  tu  his  father,  April  i],  I74t<,  where  he  relates  >  cODvenatioa 
with  J.  Yorkc,  "then  Adjutant -General,"  in  which  the  latter  speaks  of  Wolfe'*  uiefol 
services  and  as..>ure.'<  hitii  of  the  1).  of  C-'s  intention  tu  promote  him.  Wolfe  wii 
gazetted  Major  i>f  the  JOth  Foot  in  Jan.  1741),  Lieut. -Col.  1750,  but  pi&ied  om  fbi 
tile  conimanil  c>f  the  regiment  in  17^5  and  given  tank  of  Colonel  in  Oct.  1757  onljr  oa 
liis  return  from  the  expediliun  to  Kuchcfort.  through  the  recommendation  of  Hawke  uk) 
Anson,    lb.  Iij,  14?.  314.  i'il- 

'  H.  ji.  f.  yM;  U.f-g.f.  41. 

'  See  Lord  Sandwich  nn  l-eing  appointed  head  of  the  Admiralty  to  Anion,  March  lo, 
1748,  "I  b<^of  you  to  consider  my  heing  there  singly  as  an  addition  to  joaz  powa.... 
I  intend  to  clepenti  entirely  upon  your  Lordship,  and  to  throw  the  direclioa  ot  tbc  whok 
OS  much  as  |>ossible  into  your  hands.''     Add.  MSS.  tjijj;,  f.  53. 

*  p.  151),  and  see  vol.  ii.  351,  370. 

'  Jtarrow's  Anseii,  310,  350. 
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directing  the  course  of  the  war'.  "  I  know  nobody,"  wrote  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  who  can  plan  or  push  the  execution  of  any 
plan  agreed  upon  in  the  manner  Mr  Pitt  did."  How  greatly  these 
favourable  circumstances  were  the  result  of  Lord  Hardwicke's 
counsels  and  influence  has  been  shown  in  preceding  chapters.  He 
bad  known  how  to  subordinate  minor  considerations  to  the  great 
object  in  view,  and  had  himself  made  both  political  and  personal 
sacrifices.  Still  more,  he  had  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Pitt,  and  also  upon  the  King,  the  necessity 
for  compromise,  and  of  thorough  union  at  this  moment  of  national 
crisis. 

While  therefore  there  was  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
government  or  in  its  military  or  naval  plans,  a  great  increase  of 
vigour  and  activity  was  seen  in  their  execution';  and  Great  Britain, 
possessing  only  a  population  of  eight  or  nine  millions,  could  venture 
upon  a  struggle  with  France  which  counted  20  millions  of  in- 
habitants, which  possessed  territory  in  Europe  almost  as  extensive 
15  at  the  present  time,  and  kept  on  foot  armies  numbering  more 
than  270,000  men. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  full  results  and  advantages 
of  the  changed  political  situation  were  realised.  The  new  ad- 
ministration, as  we  have  seen,  had  been  constituted  only  just  in 
time  to  avert  the  triumph  of  the  French  arms  and  final  disaster  on 
the  Continent ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia's  victory  at  Prague,  on 
May  6,  1757,  had  been  followed  by  his  defeat  at  KolJn  on  June  18, 
ind  by  the  advance  of  the  Russians  and  Swedes  into  his  territories. 
By  the  second  treaty  of  Versailles,  on  May  i,  1756',  with  France, 

'  There  is  no  foundalion  for  (he  silly  legends  circataled  by  Almon  in  his  Anadetis  af 
'^  Lift  tf  Chatham,  thai  Piit  sent  his  orders  direct  to  the  executive  olScen,  and  thai  the 
'<9(  of  the  minister  merely  acquiesced  in  his  decisions.  See  Pitt's  own  disclaimer, 
l^ilpole.  Ciergi  ///.  i.  91, 

'Cf.  Walpole,  who  is  always  superficial,  Utters,  iv.  1%%.  November  1758,  "If  Mr 
•^ibid  not  exerted  ihe  spirit  and  activity  that  he  has,  we  should  ere  now  have  been  post 
ichtiul  siiualion.  Such  a  war  as  ours,  carried  oa  bymy  Lord  Hardwicke,  with  Ihe  dull 
''''tEirintts  of  a  Chancery  :iuit,  would  long  ago  have  reduced  us  to  what  suits  in  Chancery 
i«liMmosl  people";  and  cf.  J,  S.  Corbetl,  Lecturer  in  Hist,  to  the  Royal  Naval  War 
CoH^t  \EnglaJid  in  the  Sniin  Years'  War,  1907,  i.  B7),  "  The  peat  lawyer's  grasp  and 
""Inniiy  in  sUategical  thought  is  remarkable" ;  and  further  below,  pp.  J47,  334 ;  and 
f^'bihe  House  of  Commons  in  1761,  "he  had  borrowed  their  majority  lo  carry  on  their 
"nplin."     Walpole,  George  III,  i.  83. 

Widdlngton,  La  Cutrre  He  Sept  Aits,  i.  311;,  who  quotes  part  of  an  extraordinary 
■tier  inaa  Kauniti,  the  Austrian  minister,  to  Mme  de  Pompadour,  of  June  14,  1757, 
'ui'iDg  her  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress's  gratitude  for  her  goodwill  in  ellil^ve  terms, 
™rtued,  it  is  declared,  if  possible,  "par  la  consideration  qu'eiles  ne  le  doiveni  qu'i  voire 
mnolable  attachcment  ponr  la  personne  sacr^e  de  ce  prince  respectable." 
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and  the  treaty  of  St  Petersburg,  on  January  21,  1757,  with  Russia 
Maria  Theresa  had  secured  two  powerful  allies;  and  a  general 
concerted  attack  was  projected  by  the  three  Powers  against 
Frederick,  whose  status  was  to  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  Count 
of  Brandenburg. 

Very  little  had  been  done  since  the  fall  of  the  Newcastle 
government  in  November  1756,  "The  business  of  the  nation,' 
wrote  Lord  Barrington,  the  Secretary  at  War,  "seems  perfectl> 
at  a  stand'."  Small  squadrons  were  despatched  to  various  quarters 
but  the  Mediterranean  was  quite  neglected,  and  proposals  wen 
made  by  Pitt  for  ceding  Gibraltar  to  Spain.  A  n^otiation  foi 
peace,  begun  by  Joseph  Yorke  at  the  Hague  in  March  1757,  with 
d'AiTry,  the  French  ambassador,  through  Slingelandt,  the  Receiver- 
General  of  Holland,  was  broken  off  almost  immediately  after  itj 
commencement'.  The  advent  of  the  new  administration  was  at 
first  followed  by  only  new  misfortunes. 

Lord  Loudoun  and  Admiral  Holborne,  sent  to  reduce 
Louisburg,  after  long  delays  and  hesitation,  agreed  upon  the 
impossibility  of  doing  anything  without  reinforcements,  and  subse- 
quently, in  September,  the  latter's  fleet  was  almost  destroyed  b) 
a  terrific  storm  before  this  place'.  Fort  Wilham  Henry  on  Laki 
St  George  capitulated  to  Montcalm  on  August  9.  On  July  19 
Ostend  and  Nieuport  received  French  garrisons,  and  the  French 
appeared  to  have  secured  the  chief  object  for  which  they  hac 
entered  into  alliance  with  Austria'.  The  ill-managed  expedition 
projected  by  Pitt  against  Rochefort,  proved  a  complete  failure,  aiK 
cost  nearly  half  a  million.     The  whole  blame  for  the  unfortunati 

'  The  U.  of  N.  writes  to  .Miiehell,  BtiliUi  envoy  in  Prussia,  on  July  i6.  17J7,  "Th» 
has  been  ss  much  business  doni:  tliese  last  ten  days  as  there  was  in  many  inoDtlu  befete.' 
K.  187,  i.in.  Ruville's /¥»,  ii.  154;  Waddington,  Za  Gatm  dt  Sifl  Ans,  i.  167,  171 
Aild.  MSS.  6Hj4,  f.  6. 

'  D'AflVy's  )iapei  hod  the  eipression,  "  His  most  Christian  Majesty  wu  itill  dettnv 
to  bring  it  [peace]  about,  but  coulii  not  without  satbfaclion  was  previoutly  givea  far  al 
the  violence  and  injustice  we  had  been  guilty  of."  ''When  I  had  read  ihit  »tnet,"G«a 
Yorke  writes  to  lloldeme:^,  "  I  gave  it  back  into  Mr  blingelandt'i  hands;  and  wban  b 
asked  me  with  some  surprise  whether  I  would  not  keep  it,  I  told  him  certainly  not,  Ihl 

1  had  been  authorised  to  receive  any  propositions  from  Mom.  D'Aflry  but  not  ■■ 
pertinences."     His  conduct  obtained  full  official  approval.     R.  O.   Hollmnd,  I.  V.  li 

Ilolderness.  March  8,  1757,  Holderness  to  J.  V.,  March  1 1  ;  Hilt.  MSB.  C«mm.  Rep.  ] 

App.  ijs;   /W.  Corr.  Ftiedric)i's,ii\v.  191. 

'  "Lord  Loudoun,  with  11,000  men,  thought  himself  no  match  for  Ihe  French  vithba 

7,000  \  and  Admiral  Hulbomc.  with  17  ships  of  the  line,  declined  UtackiOB  the  Fitnci 

because  they  had    18."    Chest eriie Id's  Litltri  (Uradshaw),  iiL   1178,   1105:   Walpok 

*  J.  S.  Corbelt.  England  in  tht  SevtH  Ytan'  War,  i.  iS  tqq. 
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result  was  cast  by  the  minister  on  the  land  officers  in  command. 
He  declared  in  Parliament,  "that  his  belief  was  that  there  was 
J  determined  resolution,  both  in  the  naval  and  military  commanders, 
against  any  vigorous  exertion  of  the  national  power."  But  Sir  John 
Mordaunt,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  exculpated  by  the  court- 
martial;  and  the  whole  policy  of  separate,  isolated  expeditions, 
of  which  Pitt  remained  a  firm  supporter  and  promoter  during  the 
entire  course  of  the  war,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke.  They  deprecated  the  waste  of 
troops  and  resources  on  such  attempts — in  Fox's  phrase — "using 
guineas  to  break  windows',"  at  a  time  when  reinforcements  were  so 
greatly  needed  in  Germany',  and  when  a  refusal,  indeed,  endangered 
the  alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  in  July  returned  a  curt 
rejection  of  the  subsidies  offered  by  England,  and  in  August  was 
again  negotiating  with  the  French'. 

"It  is  clear,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "that  Hardwicke  and  his 
friends  had  quite  failed  to  grasp  the  fundamental  idea  of  Pitt's 
strategy,  or  to  understand  the  value  of  diversions'."    This,  however, 

'  Chesterfield's  LtlUrs,  1118. 

'Below,  pp.  IJ7-8,  19J-8,  %n.  130,  anJ  farther  351;  H.  61),  ff.  3,  5;  N.  18;, 
^  J10.  340- 

'  Widdinglon's  La  Guirre  dt  Stpt  Am,  i.  375,  378. 

'  J.  S.  Corbett,  i.  ]38,  307.  Quolinefrom  Pajal,  Ln  G«trris  sous  Louis  XV  (vi.  Jio), 
lie  ihows  that  the  eipcdllion  occasioned  oiders  for  the  march  of  some  French  troops 
IMudi  the  quarter  exposed,  and  see  also  Waddington's  La  Gucrri  de  Stpt  Ahs,  i.  748, 
«»i  Gen.  J.  Y.  to  Holdemess,  September  30,  1757  (R.  O.  St.  Pap.  Holland)  who 
CDclosa  extracts  of  lelleis  to  show  "the  measures  taken  in  consequence  of  it,"  mentioning 
■lie  despatch  of  several  battalions  and  detachments  of  cavalry.  The  project  also  received 
■Ik  enthusiastic  support  of  Wolfe  {Hisf.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep,  ix.  pt.  iii.  77).  But  this  is 
1M  enough  to  justify  Pitt's  policy.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  large  body  of  troops, 
enplofed  in  the  expedition,  would  not  have  created  a  more  considerable  "diversion"  in 
OcmiiiiT,  and  one  which  would  have  had  real  influence  on  the  final  result  of  the  war. 
Knlyear  General  Vorke  asserts  the  undoubted  utility  of  the  expedition  to  Cherbourg  as 
'  "diiersioD"  (H.  9.  f.  188)  but  appears  to  modify  his  approval  later  (H.  9,  f.  ig6), 
"d  Mr  Corbell  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  expedition  allows  (i.  301)  "  that  Ferdinand 
■Udijippointed  that  they  did  not  seem  to  reduce  Contades'  army  to  any  serious  degree"; 
•wigur  the  failure  to  make  a  "diversion"  by  the  attempts  on  the  French  coast  in  1761 
(ii.  i;6)  and  see  below,  p.  167.  It  is  true  that  Frederick  encouraged  Pitt's  "diversioiks" 
n  this  quarter,  but  the  force  of  this  argument,  in  their  favour,  which  would  otherwise  have 
tKCu  considerable,  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  he  did  so  only  as  a  /ii  oiler,  and 
after  ihe  despatch  of  troops  to  Germany  had  been  absolutely  refused  "i  cause  d'un  vertigo 
S«  Pi»  s'est  mis  dans  sa  tele."  Corbett,  i.  163;  Pcl.Ctrr.  F.'s,  xvi.  375-380,  "Je  ciois 
que  voire  Monsieur  Fittest  devenu  fou,"  etc. ;  below,  p.  131.  Mitchell  to  Holdemess, 
Febnurj  9.  1758,  S.  P.  Prussia,  J.  V.  to  Holdemess,  April  u,  1758,  it.  "He  [F.] 
nmitionHi  his  wishes  that,  since  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  send  our  troops  upon 
the  Continent,  we  would  at  least  adopt,  what  he  termed,  le  systtme  des  demonstrations." 
H.  9.  f.  19^.  See  again  F.'s  opinion  on  the  expedition  to  Belleisle  which  he  applauds, 
t»l  at  the  same  time  fears  that  it  will  not  occasion  the  Prince  de  Soubise  to  make  large 
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is  to  mistake  the  point  of  dispute.  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  Duke 
understood  equally  with  Pitt  the  importance  of  "  diversions,"  bul 
they  differed  from  him  in  thinking  that  this  "fundamental  idea' 
could  be  realised  far  more  effectively  by  giving  substantial  support 
to  the  forces  maintained  by  England  in  Germany,  where  the 
military  operations  were  nothing  else  than  a  diversion  on  a  large 
scale,  of  which  the  great  aim — and  indeed  the  result — was  tc 
draw  the  power  of  France  away  from  the  colonial  and  maritime 
war,  and  to  compel  her  to  waste  her  resources  in  a  barren  and 
fatal  continental  campaign — in  short,  to  conquer  America  in 
Germany'. 

This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  true  strategy.  Pitt,  however 
was  influenced  not  alone  by  military,  but  also  by  political  con- 
siderations, in  his  determined  opposition  to  the  despatch  of  troopi 
to  the  Continent,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  It  was  only  gradually,  and  by  slow  stages,  that 
he  emancipated  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  false  principle 
of  non-intervention  in  Girrmany.  The  diatribes  against  Hanover 
which  had  served  their  purpose  at  the  time,  now  came  home  tc 
roost ;  and  Pitt  was  embarrassed  by  his  former  declamations,  anc 
by  the  false  notions  with  which  he  had  intoxicated  his  party 
"  I  fear,"  Lord  Hardwicke  writes  on  January  29,  1758,  to  the  Dukt 
of  Newcastle, "  our  new  friends  have  promised  the  county  gentlC' 
men  that  no  such  thing  shall  be;  and  that  may  be  part  of  tht 
terras  of  their  agreeing  to  give  the  money*."  Moreover,  Pitt  waj 
especially  anxious  at  this  time  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  Princes 
of  Wales  and  of  the  young  heir  to  the  throne,  who  did  all  in  thdi 
power  to  prevent  any  support  being  given  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber 
land,  and  later  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  both  of  whon 
were  the  objects  of  great  jealousy  at  Leicester  House*.  Un 
scrupulous  intrigues  there  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  St  Malo  and  Cherboui^  in  1758,  as  well  as  for  thi 
refusal  to  send  troops  to  Germany' ;  and  it  was  not  till  June  1758 
after  Prince  Ferdinand's  victory  of  Creveld,  that  Lord  Bute  couU 
approve  of  the  despatch  of  reinforcements,  mainly  for  the  reasoi 
that   the    British   troops   were   now   placed    under   the    inspiring 

detachmenls.  J'ol.  Cerr.  f.'i,  xx.  495-6-  And  the  whole  policy  waidiMpproved  by  AltMi 
(II.  18,  f.  i.i^o),  though  he  appmrs  to  hav«  believed  Ihis  particuliT  mttempt  pncti^ilc 
See  p.   189. 

'  PP'  157-9:  N.  aoji,  ff.  igj-j.  *  H.  191,  f.  175;  ice  alto  below,  p.  ifi 

*  Ckaiham  Corr.  \.  194,  198,  301 1  Ruville't  Pitt,  ij.  181  *qq. 

*  N.  r99,  ff.  160,  i8fl. 
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leadership  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  the  military  commander,  in 
whom  the  greatest  confidence  was  placed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  advisers  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  supersede 
Prince  Ferdinand  as  the  General  of  the  combined  forces  abroad, 
and  become  later  at  home  a  subservient  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  new  reign'. 

The  actual  results,  however,  of  military  measures  when  compli- 
cated, as  was  now  the  case,  by  political  and  secret  considerations, 
can  be  calculated  with  very  little  accuracy  or  certainty;  and  it  is 
very  probable,  had  the  troops  been  despatched  instead  to  reinforce 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  they  would  have  been  employed, 
in  the  actual  circumstances,  to  no  better  purpose.  After  many 
weeks  of  inaction,  the  Dulce  with  his  force,  styled  with  ominous 
signilicance  "  the  army  of  observation,"  upon  the  approach  of  the 
French  in  superior  numbers,  began  immediately  a  retreat,  which 
developed  into  panic  and  confusion,  and  which  was  only  saved 
from  becoming  a  great  catastrophe  by  the  inactivity  and  bad 
generalship  of  the  enemy'.  On  June  14  he  had  retired  behind 
theWeser;  and  on  July  26  he  was  attacked  at  Hastenbeck,  when 
the  day  was  only  lost  by  his  hasty  retreat,  once  more  resumed 
and  not  arrested  till  the  army  had  reached  Stade,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  whence  he  hoped  to  keep  open  his  communications  with 
England.  The  whole  of  Hanover  as  well  as  Brunswick  was  then 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  the  way  was  left  open  through  Hesse- 
Cassel  for  an  attack  upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  at  this  moment 
found  himself  in  a  situation  r^arded  as  almost  desperate,  even  by 
his  staunchest  friends'. 

This  great  disaster  came  as  a  shock  and  a  surprise  to  those  that 
n3d  no  inkling  of  what  was  passing  behind  the  scenes.  To  Colonel 
^orke  at  the  Hague  the  spiritless  retreat  after  a  loss  of  only  600 
""en  to  Stade',  where  the  army  could  be  of  no  further  service,  and 
"le  hurried  surrender,  when  if  the  Duke  had  waited  a  few  weeks 
l*>nger  he  would  have  been  relieved,  and  enabled  to  join  hands  with 
Frederick  after  the  latter's  victory  at  Rosbach,  were  incidents  both 
fwal  and  inexplicable*.     But  to  the  Hanoverian   ministers  these 

'  Sm  below,  p.  139  ;   Chatham  Corr.  i.  jjo,  315. 

'  Pel.  Corr.  F.'s,  xv.  191  11.;  below,  pp.  160  sqq. 

'  Widdinglon,  La  Giierre  di  Sifl  Ani,  i.  380  sqq. 

'  Amheisl's  account  of  the  retreat  lo  J.  V.  September  1,  1757,  R.  O.  Holland. 

'pp.  167,  169 ;  see  also  the  letter  from  Gen.  Zasttow  of  October  7  giving  his  npinion 
'•""I  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Uuke's  retreat  to  Stade,  and  further,  that  he  could  have 
nubtained  his  anny  there  all  tbe  winter.     H.  69,  f.  101. 
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were  acceptable  and  welcome  events,  previously  arranged  and 
prepared  for'.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
himself,  the  retreat  to  Stade  was  part  of  the  orders  given  to  him 
by  the  King  on  his  departure  and  confirmed  later',  and  a  general 
fighting  under  these  conditions  is  not  likely  to  gain  any  brilliant 
victories. 

The  cause  of  the  catastrophe  was  the  fatal  influence,  which 
now  for  the  last  time  blighted  and  ruined  the  plans  of  the 
British  government.  While  the  King  of  England  was  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  hereditary  enemy  and  in  support 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  n^otiating 
treaties  with  France  and  Austria  for  a  peace.  While  considerable 
sums  according  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  computation  about  jfSocvxX)*, 
were  obtained  from  the  British  Parliament  for  the  prosecution  oi 
the  war  upon  the  Continent  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hessian 
troops,  with  the  principal  objects  of  defending  Hanover  as  a 
vantage  ground  whence  to  direct  hostilities  against  France,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  preventing  any  attack  upon  Prussia  from  that 
quarter,  the  Elector  and  his  Hanoverian  ministers'  were,  without 
the  authority  of  the  British  cabinet,  arranging  a  neutrahty  with 
Austria,  which  exempted  Hanover  from  any  participation  in  the 
war',  and  which  allowed  the  Due  de  Richelieu  to  detach  a  portion 
of  his  forces  to  the  support  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  against  whom 
Frederick  at  that  moment  was  advancing'.  The  alliance  with 
Prussia  itself  and  the  whole  foreign  plan  were  endangered".  Nor 
was  the  security  of  Hanover  in  the  least  assured  by  its  desertion 
of  the  common  cause.  Writing  on  March  29,  1757,  to  his  brother. 
Lord  Royston,  Col.  Yorke  had  severely  criticised  the  project  oi 
Hanoverian  neutrality,  then  already  talked  of  and  believed  to  be 
impending.  "This  neutral  conduct  I  look  upon  as  of  all  others  the 
most  dangerous,  because  you  gain  no  friend  by  it  and  certainly 
increase  yotir  enemies'."     Hanover,  at  last,  distrusted  on  all  sides, 

'  II.  9,  f.  joi ;  Mlm.  df  fiirriii,  i.  399. 

'  H.  69,  f.  77.  extract  iif  a  klicr  from  the  Duke  to  the  King.  September  J4,  i;;;,  ia 
Lord  H.'s  hanrlwritinj;.  in  uhich  the  Duke  defends  himself  on  Ihe  plea  of  the  King*) 
instruct  ions.     Lord  H.  apptnds  the  <iiiery  "  Were  there  any  in  writing?" 

'  p.  1S3, 

*  Accor<ling  to  Walpole  (George  11,  ii.  376)  they  were  "AiutrUD  io  ibeii 
hearts  with  the  additional  encumbrance  of  possessing  esutet  in  Ihe  ounnUWi  of  ibc 

'  Waddinglun,  Ijt  Cutrre  dt  Sept  Ans,  i.  174-196. 

'  P-  17^  '  H.  9,  f.  107. 

'  H.  16,  f.  mo;  below,  p.  159. 
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\%'£LS  left  to  make  her  own  terms  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
c^oTTi plained,  to  resist  alone  the  might  of  France.  Frederick  of 
r*russia  did  not  send  the  promised  auxiliaries.  The  British  cabinet, 
^-^vare  of  negotiations,  but  ignorant  of  their  exact  nature,  remained 
inactive,  and  now  affected  an  irresponsibility  regarding  Hanoverian 
^fTairs,  white  Pitt's  refusal  to  send  troops  to  the  Continent,  to  rectify 
tHe  Duke's  inferiority  of  forces,  was  justified. 

At  this  crisis,  however,  aU  rallied  once  more  round  the  old  King 
in  his  distress  and  endeavoured  to  support  his  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion, diminished  by  advancing  years.     Lady  Yarmouth  urged  that 
^    separate  peace  would  leave  a  stain   upon  his   memory'.     Lord 
Hardwicke  authorised  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tell  the  King  in 
itis  name,  in  respectful  terms,  that  such  a  step  could  not  possibly 
secure  the  safety  of  Hanover,  and  could  only  end  in  tarnishing  the 
lying's  honour  at  the  close  of  a  reign  never  yet  sullied'.     Pitt 
proposed  an  immediate  offer  of  money  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
now  began   negotiations  with  France',  to  prevent  his  concluding 
I>eace,  and   was  prepared   next  year  to  give  ;£^!,200,000   for  the 
continental  war.     Lord  Hardwicke,  while  concurring  and  advising 
a    full  disclosure  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
deprecated   any  delay,  and    pointed   out  that  the   cabinet   could 
only  oppose  the  fatal  intentions  of  the  King  by  offering  a  sum 
of    money  equal   to  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis:    to  which   Pitt 
agreed  at  once,  undertaking  to  satisfy  his  followers  and  to  con- 
'■'•nce  them    of   the   necessity  of  quitting  "the   rigidity  of  their 
declarations*." 

But  the  old  King's  mind  was  possessed  by  one  idea  alone,  the 
if*»  pending  danger  to  his  beloved  Electorate  and  people.  He  gave 
^'s  son,  unknown  to.  but  not  entirely  unsuspected  by,  the  English 
ministers,  full  powers  to  treat,  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  a  peace 
***■  neutrality  or  even  for  a  preliminary  arrangement,  with  instruc- 
tions to  secure  the  relief  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  the 
^•"my*,  and  he  informed  the  King  of  Prussia  of  his  intentions  and 
*^r  his  desperate  situation*. 

'  [>■  '74-  '  P-  "Ti- 

'  Pol.  Ctrr.  F.'s,  IV.  300  ;  MM.  di  Bentis,  i.  400  sqq. ;  Grftrviltt  Papers,  i.  «>6. 

'  pp.  161-J,  [66.  Thomas  Poller,  one  of  Pill's  salellile<i,  [n  b  letter  undated, 
"°t  piotably  hclongjing  to  this  period,  promises  to  smooth  mailers  with  the  pany,  but  n 
■wting  forward  to  having  "to  sustain  some  jokes  upon  our  change  of  principles." 
<:iallum  MSS-   JJ;  see  also  Walpolc,   Geargt  IJ,   \i\.    179. 

'  Wadiltnglon,  i.  485  sqq.;  and  see  below,  p.  168,  and  vol.  ii.  387. 

'  Waddii^on,  i.   493  sqq.     Frederick  replied,  "Je  ne  me  penuadcni  januit  que 
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Neither  the  King,  however,  nor  the  Hanoverian  ministers  wen 
prepared  for  the  unfavourable  terms  agreed  to  in  the  Conventioi 
of  Closterseven,  on  September  8.  by  the  Duke,  whose  only  anxiet) 
appears  to  have  been,  as  Lord  Royston  observes,  "  to  get  his  necl 
out  of  the  collar,"  This  treaty,  arranged  under  the  suspected  inter 
vention  of  Denmark,  left  the  whole  of  the  electoral  dominions  a 
the  mercy  of  the  French,  dispersed  the  Duke's  forces  and  failed  b 
secure  any  of  those  Hanoverian  advantages  which  the  King  ha< 
hoped  to  gain  by  his  desertion  of  the  great  cause' ;  and  it  wa 
followed,  on  September  20,  by  a  treaty  between  the  Duke  o 
Brunswick  and  France,  by  which  the  territory  and  army  of  BrunswicI 
were  surrendered  to  the  enemy'. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  returned  home  blamed  and  repudiatci 
by  his  father,  who  received  him  with  the  words,  "  Here  is  nny  soi 
who  has  ruined  me  and  disgraced  himself."  He  immediateh 
resigned  all  his  military  appointments.  He  fell  into  confirmet 
ill-health  and  became  unfit  for  any  active  employment;  and  ii 
August   1760,  a  stroke  affected  permanently  his  speech'. 


XV.    317. 

'  See  pp.  160 sqq.,  178  s<jq. ;  Walpole's  Litltrs,  iv.  9s;  Waddirgton,  i.  458-t95. 

'  Waddingtnn,  i.  ;i6,  ,<ii,  651.  »  p.  188. 

'pp.  180-8;  Walpole's  Utters,  iv.  419,  416;  Chesietfield's  Ltltm  (BnditMw 
III.  1 181.  Wa<I<lin(,1un,  la  Gatrrt  <k  Stf/  Am,  i.  joi-j.  This  author's  severe  remMk 
upon  the  King's  "iluplicily  "  lici  not  seem,  any  mure  than  those  of  Walpole,  who  hi 
completely  mi3Undct.<>l(>o  I  the  nilualion  [Giargr  It  (i!J47),  iii.  5;  sqq.),  and  who  accDM 
him  of  the  "treacherous  sacrifice"  of  hi',  son  (Jitmimscencei,  British  Prase  IVri/eri,xxv 
6f),  lo  lie  deserved.  He  had,  it  is  true,  fiivcn  the  Duke  "full  powers.''  and  this  fact  ■! 
acknou'ledgi-d  Uy  Ihc  Kiny  himself  (see  the  correction  in  his  handwriting  in  Lord  Holde 
nes-i's  letter  lo  the  Duke  of  September  lo) ;  hul  he  had  also  given  definite  instructior 
Ihal  the  army  was  to  be  preserved  and  Hanover  relieved  of  the  enemy,  neither  of  whie 
conditions  had  been  secured.  According  lo  the  D.  of  Cum  her]  and 's  defender!  an 
apolajj-isls,  the  Convention,  with  the  exact  terms,  had  lieen  concluded  by  the  King 
express  orders,  and  the  Duke  only  withheld  these  instructions  to  save  the  King's  honm 
and  to  avoid  compromising  him  with  the  K.  of  Tnissia;  see  Abteu,  ihc  Spaniah  Aaba; 
sador  in  I^indon,  to  Grimaldi,  Oclober  18  quoleti  by  VVaddtnglon,  i.  JI4.  Of  ih 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  declares  it  to  be  a  "downri|;l 
faUity."  pp.  189-190,  1^4-  The  King's  .statement  to  Pitt,  that  he  had  given  h 
son  no  orticrs  for  this  treaty,  was  quite  true  and  accurate,  and  Pitt's  reply,  "  Bi 
full  powers,  Sir,  very  full  piwers,"  ha.^.  not  the  force  or  point  commonly  a«cribc 
lo  it.  pp.  19J-4 ;  Walpole,  Ceatxi  II,  iii-  60.  A.  W.  Ward,  Grtat  Britaim  a« 
llanever,  191  sqq.;  N.  18H,  ff.  1-10,  in  ;  N.  1H9,  If.  163,  tgj  10  aoi.  Mr  Waddinglu 
also  writes  (i.  500)  "  A  I'egard  du  Uuc  de  Cumbertaitd,  qui  n'avail  jamais  i\.t  de*  an 
dc  Newcastle  el  encore  moins  <Ic  Htl,  ks  minislres  anglais  ne  deniandaient  pat  miei 
d'altiser  le  feu  el  de  faire  jiortcr  nu  Prince  loute  la  responsabiliti  de  la  conventk 
scandaleuse."     He  here  follows  Walpole,  Gtarge  II,  iii.  59-60.    The  exact  caomtj 
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In  these  circumstances,  so  disastrous  and  so  completely  beyond 
their  control,  the  ministers  were  in  despair.  The  King  of  Prussia 
declared  his  intention  of  dying  by  his  own  hand,  in  case  of  further 
defeat,  and  began  a  negotiation  with  Richelieu,  the  Commander  of 
the  French  forces'.  "  Let  us  try  to  get  out  of  this  detestable, 
niinous  war,"  wrote  Lord  Hardwicke,  "  as  fast  as  we  can,"  "  Old 
England  was  being  risked  for  New  England* "  "  We  are  undone 
both  at  home  and  abroad,"  cried  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  "  at  home, 
by  our  increasing  debt  and  expenses,  abroad  by  our  ill-luck  and 
incapacity,. ..The  French  are  masters  to  do  what  they  please  in 
America.  We  are  no  longer  a  nation  ;  I  never  yet  saw  so  dreadful 
a  prospect'."  Pitt  declared  himself  to  have  "sunk  into  little  less 
than  despair  of  the  public*."  Writing  to  Sir  Benjamin  Keene, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  on  August  23,  he  described  the 
"empire.. .[as]  no  more,  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  betrayed,  the 
Dutch  barrier  treaty  an  empty  sound,  Minorca  and  with  it  the 
Mediterranean  lost,  and  America  itself  precarious'."  Pitt  even 
turned  for  aid  to  Spain,  offering  in  vain  as  an  inducement  to  an 
alliance  the  abandonment  of  the  British  establishments  in  Honduras 
and  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  in  return  for 
the  support  of  Spain  in  recovering  Minorca'. 

A  serious  proposal  was  also  set  on  foot  to  gain  over  Mme  de 
Pompadour.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  followed  up  his  former 
presents  by  sending  her  a  box  of  pineapples  and  later,  even  a 
telescope'.  Lord  Hardwicke  only  advised  that  the  douceur  should 
'''-'  a  large  one,  and  that  "  the  temptation  should  be  as  strong  as 
possible'." 

Abroad,  the  British  ministers  and  agents  concerned  themselves 
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Widdington,  j86  sqq.  '  H.  3,  f,  387. 

■  Letlers (^nAih?>vi),  1170;  H.  69,  f.  i:j. 

*  To  Lord  G.  Sackville,  October  ij,  17J7.  Hist.  MSS.  Cemm.,  Mrs  Stopford- 
^kville,  i,  fti. 

'  Chatham  Corr.  i.  %%%. 

•p.  ifij;  Hitt.  MSS.  Comti.  Rtp.  x.  (1)  ill,  118;  Ruville's  Pitt,  ii.  141; 
''''iddington.  i.  483.  See  Chatham  MSS.  91  for  Ihe  minules  of  Ihc  Council,  August  18, 
'7iJ-Granville,  Nevtcastle,  Hardwicke,  Anson  and  Pilt  present.  Even  CoL  J.  V, 
•"iniesced,  provided  some  considerable  advantage  were  gained  (H.  9,  f.  115).  Lord  H., 
I'u'evrr.  writing  to  the  D.  of  N.  on  August  [i,  expressed  great  doubts  of  the  wisdom 
"^  the  proposal,  especially  regarding  the  relative  inipoitance  of  Minorca ;  see  below, 
P'  168. 

'  Waddington,  Znuri  XVil  it  Rtnvtrsement  dts  Alliancis,  $^-6,  74. 
'  N.  1S9,  f.  161. 
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in  endeavouring  to  reassure  the  several  foreign  states  as  to  the 
fidelity  and  firmness  of  the  ministers  at  home.  They  repudiated 
on  their  behalf  any  share  in  the  Convention,  circulated  a  memo- 
randum in  that  sense,  forwarded  by  the  cabinet,  and  explained 
the  difference  between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Elector  of 
Hanover.  Col.  Joseph  Yorke  at  the  Hague  describes  himseif 
as  completely  overwhelmed  with  the  dishonour  cast  upon  the 
British  cause,  and  refrains  from  repeating  the  bitter  reproaches 
which  poured  in  from  friend  and  foe  alike*.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  far  from  feeling  the  intense  despair  .which  oppressed  the 
government  at  home. 

He  still  placed  his  full  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  energy 
of  his  hero,  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  events  proved  to  be  fully 
justified.  On  October  16.  the  latter  wrote  to  the  King  ui^ng  him 
to  repudiate  the  Convention  and  to  join  hands  with  him  from  Han- 
over'. Advancing  against  the  French,  to  whom  the  Convention  had 
exposed  him,  Frederick,  with  considerably  less  than  half  the  troops 
of  the  enemy,  won  the  great  battle  of  Rosbach,  on  November  5, 
1757,  and  iiaved  the  situation,  both  for  himself  and  for  England. 
Then  rushing  with  extraordinary  celerity  to  the  other  side  of  his 
dominions,  he  gained  another  victory  at  Leuthen,  with  greatly 
inferior  numbers,  over  the  Austrians,  on  December  5,  Moreover, 
the  Russians,  who  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  Prussian  troops 
at  Gross  Jagersdorf,  on  August  30,  began  a  retreat  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  to  their  own  country,  without  attempting  anything 
further. 

Tliesc  successes  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  British 
ministers  and  the  horizon  gradually  cleared.  The  repudiation  of 
the  Convention  of  Clostersevcn,  for  which  a  pretext  had  been 
given  by  the  attempted  disarming  by  the  French  of  the  Hessian 
troops^  followed  close  upon  the  victory  of  Rosbach, on  November  28'. 
It  met  now  with  no  opposition  from  the  King,  and  with  the 
Convention  disappeared  from  the  scene  the  last  vestige  of  the 
separate  and  fata!  Hanoverian  policy,  the  interests  of  which 
country  were  now  united  with  those  of  Great  Britain',  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  was  filled   by  the 

'  pp.  177-8,  i8.i.  '  N.  190,  f.  13;. 

*  Waddinglon,  La  Giiirrt  di  SepI  Am,  \.  507  sqq.,  514.  647  sqq. 

*  l>l>.  17J,  iSOH|q.  ;  H.  69,  f.  iBi ;  N.  i8y,  ff.  47S-7- 

'  The  renewal  uf  ihi^  negu[iatii>ns  fur  neulraljiy  ihrough  the  mediatioD  of  Denntarii  in 
t;£H  iiiel  with  an  iinnietliale  rcjecliun  frum  tlie  Kinj;.  Waddington,  u.  JO*  ;  N.  195, 
ff.  V6,  114- 
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appointment  of  the  experienced  veteran,  Sir  John  Ligonier,  a 
measure  opposed  by  the  King,  whose  paternal  partiality  desired 
to  keep  it  open  for  the  Duke's  return,  but  strongly  ui^ed  by 
Lord  Hardwicke,  who  especially  insisted  on  the  handing  over  of 
[he  choice  of  officers  to  the  new  head  of  the  army '.  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  succeeded  the  Duke  in  command  of  the 
troops  abroad,  and  the  English  ministers  undertook  to  maintain 
them,  provided  they  were  set  in  motion  against  the  French  once 
more'.  Meanwhile,  on  June  23,  1757,  the  great  victory  of  Plassey 
had  been  won  by  Clive  in  India,  which  finally  established  British 
nilein  Bengal'. 

In  December,  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  great  speech  was 
made  by  Pitt,  eulogising  the  King,  congratulating  the  country  on 
the  concert  between  the  ministers,  extolling  the  triumphant  Clive 
in  India — "  that  man  not  born  for  a  desk,  that  Heaven-born 
General " — and  reflecting  upon  the  unfortunate  Loudoun  in 
America,  who  had  "loitered  from  the  pth  of  July  to  the  5th 
of  August,  inquiring  whether  or  no  the  French  were  superior," 
and  whose  failure,  he  declared,  "had  hurt  his  (Pitt's)  quiet  and 
tainted  his  health*."  The  financial  condition  of  the  country 
showed  as  yet  little  injury  from  the  immense  burden  of  the 
'var.  The  victory  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  wrote  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  Col.  Yorke,  was  making  the  continent  "  a  favourite 
"1  England." 

The  Duke  was  able  to  borrow  at  3  per  cent.,  and  pay  no  more 
tban  a  price  equivalent  to  the  present  value  of  government  stock. 
There  was  no  lack  of  money  and  no  unwillingness  to  give  it  "  Who 
Could  ever  have  imagined  that  a  succour  in  money  of  two  million 
^^erling  would  be  given  without  one  single  negative  in  the  House 
"^f  Commons,  and  that  is  the  case* "  Lord  Barrington,  the  Secretary 
*t  War,  writes  to  Mitchell,  the  British  minister  at  Berlin,  to  the 
^me  effect,  and  adds,  "  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  President 
iGranville],  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Mansfield,  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State  [Pitt  and  Holderness]  and  Lord  Anson,  form  what  Lord 
Granville   calls   the   conciliabulum.     They  meet   continually,  and 

'  PP'  '90  "\fi- 

'  Waddineton,  i.  s'7- 

'  See  Clive'i  Corr.  with  Lord  H.,  pp.  169,  195,  131.  One  of  Ihe  ship*  of 
'ht  Eisl  India  Company  was  named  the  "  Hardwicke."  Gteig's  Life  tf  Cliv* 
I'W),  I'S- 

'  Walpole,  Glorgi  11,  iii.  89. 

'  N.  191,  r.  53;  N.  191,  f.  19a,  and  11.  3,  f.  431. 
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their  opinion  is  the  advice  given  to  the  King.  They  always  mean 
to  agree  and  if  they  differ,  they  differ  amicably.  I  am  convinced 
at  present  there  is  not  a  man  among  them  who  wishes  ill  to  the 
others'." 

A  new  start  was  made  with  new  hopes,  in  much  more  favourable 
circumstances,  in  the  new  year  1758.  The  French  fleets  were 
prevented  from  sailing  to  America  by  the  operations  of  Hawke 
and  Osborne.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  drove  the  French 
from  Hanover,  and  pursuing  them  across  the  Rhine,  gained  a 
substantial  victory  over  them  at  Creveld  on  June  23,  Pitt  had 
refused  again  to  send  troops  to  Germany*,  and  wasted  once  more 
the  national  resources  on  further  expeditions  to  the  French  coast 
St  Malo  and  Cherbourg  were  attacked  with  some  small  success, 
but  these  attempts  terminated  with  a  serious  disaster  and  the  loss 
of  nearly  1000  men  at  St  Cast  on  September  1 1  •  and  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  sent  to  Prince  Ferdinand  arrived  too  late  to 
be  of  any  service  this  year.  The  French  gained  a  success  in 
Hesse,  and  the  Prince  retreated  across  the  Rhine  to  his  winter 
quarters. 

Meanwhile,  the  attitude  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  causing  the 
ministers  some  anxiety.  It  was  known  that  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  at  the  time  of  the  unlucky  Convention,  he  had  renewed 
negotiations  with  France*.  He  now  showed  great  dissatisfaction 
at  Pitt's  absolute  refusal  to  support  the  war  in  Germany  with 
British  troops';  and  in  January,  1758.  declined  to  sign  the  Con- 
vention, in  which  England  offered  a  subsidy  of  jf670,OCX)  but 
refused  the  troops'.  Pitt,  always  too  prone  to  throw  the  blame 
for  any  failure  or  mischance  upon  others,  expressed  great  anger 

■  Milchell  MSS.,  Add.  6834,  if.  11,  11  snd  11. 

'  K.  191,  f.  t-,y,  N.  19;,  ff.  348-jo;  H.  69,  ff.  150-158. 

'  pp.  117,  J15;  Walpole's  Gtergt  II.  iii.  113  sijq,,  133,  135;  Knville't  Pia, 
v..  199;  Vailtd  Stn'ut  Mag..  January  1908;  Waddington,  La  Gutrrt  dt  Stft  Am, 
ill  35:.  where,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  the  toss  was  much  larger.  In  thii 
expedition  James  Cocks,  Lady  Ilardwjcke's  nephew,  a  pioniiMng  foung  man  of  gnat 
military  ardour,  whose  relaiinns,  on  account  of  his  targe  foitane,  bod  endeavooKd  in 
vain  lo  dis.sua<lc  from  a  military  career,  fell  a  victim.  According  to  the  anonTBOo* 
writer  in  K.  Cooksey's  Eisays,  whose  statements  concerning  Lord  Haidwicke's  life  and 
character,  and  work  in  equity,  have  found  so  much  credence,  the  eicpedittan  *ai 
entirely  the  work  of  Lord  llardwicke,  with  the  one  ubject  of  "getting  lid  of  this  ill- 
fatcd  young  man,"  and  of  enjoying  his  estate, — "the  only  clue  by  which  the  iceinuig 
absnrdilivs  that  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  that  retreat. ..can  be  solved  oraccoiuitcd  fot^" 
R.  Cooksey's  Enays,  91. 

*  Above, p.  113.  '  Seep.  iijb. 

*  Chatham  Carr.  \.  198 ;  Add.  GSt3,  ff-  1 16  sqq. 
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and  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Mitchell,  the  British  envoy 
at  Berlin,  who  had  acquiesced,  perhaps  too  readily,  in  the 
Prussian  demands  for  British  military  assistance',  and  who  had 
declared  that  England  "had  done  nothing,"  that  "the  strength 
of  the  nation  was  melted  away  in  faction,"  and  above  all  had 
criticised  the  waste  of  men  and  material  in  the  ill-fated  expedition 
against  Rochefort,  Pitt's  favourite  project'.  Pitt  accused  him  of 
Hanoverian  partialities  and  insisted  on  his  recall,  and  Col.  Yorke 
was  chosen  to  take  his  place. 

No  better  appointment  in  the  circumstances  could  possibly 
have  been  made.  On  the  one  hand,  the  new  envoy  was  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  British  ministers  at  home;  on  the  other,  he  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  continental  war  and  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Ring  of  Prussia  for  whom,  as  a  soldier,  he  felt  an  unstinted 
and  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  had  for  some  time  been  in 
communication  with  Frederick,  and  had  been  able  to  render  the 
King  some  important  services.  One  great  subject  of  correspondence 
was  the  dispute  between  England  and  the  Dutch,  which  Frederick 
desired  to  see  settled,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  and  alliance 
of  the  Republic  and  the  augmentation  of  the  Dutch  forces'.  On 
several  occasions  Colonel  Yorke  had  forwarded  valuable  intelli- 
gence, and  had  given  advice  which  the  King  of  Prussia  followed, 
ind  for  which  he  had  received  the  latter's  warmest  thanks  and 
acknowledgments*,  in  June  and  July,  1756,  he  sent  some  important 
information  regarding  the  secret  machinations  of  France,  Austria 
Slid  Russia  for  Frederick's  destruction,  which  the  Prussian  envoy 
supposes  to  have  been  procured,  either  from  Robert  Keith,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  from  the  secret  letters  of  Swart,  the 
Dutch  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  or  else  from  Prince  Golowkin, 
'm  Russian  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the 
most  probable,  since  Col.  Yorke  was  living  with  him  on  terms  of  great 

'  Lord  HoldemcsB's  Ultei  of  repiimand,  February  15,  175S,  R.  O.  St.  Pap.  Holland, 
**«  tnamerales  al  ihe  same  lime  all  thai  England  hid  done  in  support  of  the  K.  of  P. 
inil  npudiates  "  ihc  unfortunate  and  mistaken  idea  that  the  present  system  in  England 
'■xplial  1  lukewarmneu  to  the  atTairs  of  the  Continent." 

'  Widdington,  La  Guerre  dt  Sept  Ans,  ii.  196;  Mitchell's  Meni.  by  Bissett,  L  164, 
<":  Add.  6S0J,  ff.  11,36,  54  "!<!■;  fiSj'-  ff-  45.  49«!q.i  6835,  flf.  31  sqq.,  186  sqq. ; 
•^  Wqw,  pp.  197-8,  See  a  fivoutable  atcount  of  M.  in  Thiibault,  Souvenirs  Je 
friini!  le  Grand  (iSoj),  iii-  193. 

'  Pel.  Cirrr.f.' J.  xiii.  181,  193,  196,  lO],  117, 144  1  itiv.  18,  105,  Jjo;  xv.  164;  xvi.  91, 
''Miii  «vii.  4)9,  437. 

'A/.   Carr,    F'l,   tit.   71,   413;    iv.   179,  446   and   447;    ivi.    141,   165;    Kviii. 
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intimacy',  and  the  Russian  ministers  abroad  were  known  to  disap 
prove  of  the  new  political  departure  of  their  court  Frederick  hac 
for  some  time  had  knowledge  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Austria  anc 
Russia  through  secret  access,  which  he  had  obtained,  to  the  archive 
of  Dresden  and  Vienna'.  But  Col.  Yorke's  communication  appean 
to  be  the  tirst  information  in  detail  of  the  intentions  of  the  threi 
Powers  and  of  their  project  of  immediately  falling  upon  him 
Austria  with  80,000  and  Russia  with  12.000  men.  Colonel  York* 
advised  the  scattering  of  large  sums  of  money  at  St  Petersbui^ 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  execution  of  these  schemes 
since,  in  general,  it  was  much  easier  to  prevent  that  court  froir 
acting  than  to  induce  it  to  act  At  the  same  time  he  begged  thai 
his  name  might  not  be  mentioned,  in  order  that  the  useful  source 
of  information,  then  at  his  command,  might  be  still  left  open,  arte 
for  fear  of  compromising  Prince  Golowkin.  In  reply,  Fredericl 
forwarded  to  Col.  Yorke  "  un  compliment  bien  affectueux,"  for  hu 
useful  intelligence.  In  presence  of  such  menaces  no  one  coulc 
think  it  strange  that  he  should,  on  his  side,  take  measures  t< 
defend  himself.  On  the  occasion  of  the  disastrous  and  suspiciow 
Convention  of  Closterseven,  in  forwarding  the  official  circulai 
repudiating  the  transaction,  so  far  as  the  British  government  was 
concerned,  Col.  Yorke  added  some  strong  private  assurances  of  hii 
own.  On  October  6,  1757,  accordingly,  Frederick  wrote  to  Hellen, 
his  minister  at  the  Hague  :  "  Si  dans  la  situation  accablante  oh  je 
me  trouve  aujourd'hui,  tant  par  le  coup  de  traStre  que  les  SuMoif 
me  donnent,  que  par  cette  convention  ignominieuse,...par  oil 
I'Hanovre  reste  foulc  par  les  Franijais  et  son  armde  r^uite  et 
an^antie  a  rien,  mais  dont  le  contre-coup  retombe  sur  mot..., 
quelque  chose  pent  soulager  les  peines  que  j'en  ai,  ce  sont  lea 
sentiments  vraiment  patrlotiqucs  que  M.  de  Yorke  vous  a  d^clar^ 
confidemment  i  ce  sujet.  Aussi  devez  vous  tScher  au  mteux  de  vous 
conserver  I'amiti^  et  la  confiance  de  ce  digne  ministre  pour  en  4tre 
inform^  de  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  les  affaires*." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Colonel  Yorke  the  same  month  of 
landing  the  troops,  which  had  returned  from  the  futile  expedition 
to  Rochefort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  was  strongly  approved  by 
Frederick.  "  II  n'y  a  rien  de  micux  pens^'."  He  further  infonned 
F'redcrick,  during  his  operations  against  the  French  the  same  year. 
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of  the  communication  of  his  plans  to  the  enemy,  which  led  to  the 
conviction  and  imprisonment  of  the  Abb^  de  Prades,  the  guilty 
party'.  In  November,  1758,  Fredericit  promises  to  consider 
Colonel  Yorke's  project  of  gaining  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  together 
flith  his  advice  regarding  the  best  means  of  obtaining  from  the 
British  government  reinforcements  for  Prince  Ferdinand's  army*. 

In  these  circumstances  Colonel  Yorke  might  be  assured  of 
a  hearty  welcome  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  camp.  On  February  14, 
1758,  he  received  an  urgent  summons  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  return  to  England  immediately.  He  arrived  in  London  on 
February  28,  where  he  remained  for  some  days  in  order  to  visit 
the  King  and  the  ministers  and  to  receive  his  instructions.  He 
was  directed  to  convince  Frederick  of  the  mischievous  and  em- 
barrassing consequences  of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Convention  and 
of  any  suspension  of  the  union  between  the  two  countries;  further, 
he  was  to  state  the  impossibility  of  sending  troops  to  reinforce 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  to  meet  Frederick's  request  for  the  despatch 
"fa  British  squadron  to  the  Baltic',  to  which  the  cabinet  would 
not  consent  on  account  of  their  desire  to  avoid  war  with  Russia, 
where  sums  of  money  were  at  this  moment  being  expended,  by 
» counter  demand  for  a  Prussian  force  to  be  sent  to  the  support  of 
Prince  Ferdinand.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  to  inform  Frederick 
of  the  efforts  being  made  by  England  to  gain  on  his  behalf  the 
Courts  of  Sweden  and  Constantinople  (which  in  the  event  came  to 
nothing),  and  to  discuss  a  more  extensive  and  permanent  alliance 
*ith  England  to  continue  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war*. 

He  left  London  again,  on  March  17,  and  on  April  i  he  had 
arrived  at  Berlin,  where  he  vi^^ited  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassei 
and  assured  him  of  the  King's  support'.  A  few  days  later,  on 
April  4,  Finkenstein,  the  Prussian  minister,  forwarded  to  Frederick 
M  account  of  the  British  envoy,  whom  he  found  "  homme  d'esprit 
tt  tres  bien  intentionne,"  and  of  his  conversation. — General 
lorke,  as  he  now  was,  remarked  especially  on  the  serious 
impression  which  had    been   made   in   England    by  the  King  of 

'  H.  89,  f.  108.  *  Pol.  Corr.  F.'s,  ivii,  405. 

'  This  was  much  desired  by  Frederick,  who  had  ordered  Podewils,  the  Pnissiui 
"iliiter  11  Berlin,  lo  write  to  Hellen  al  the  Hague,  to  engage  J.  Y.  in  the  project  "dass 
"  liioei  Verlangen  durch  seine  gate  Freunde  und  Verwandlen  in  England  gellen  mache." 
ft'.C«r.V^.V,,vi.  .49. 

'  For  his  inslraclions  sec  R.  O.  St.  P.,  Pnissia,  March  14.  17S8:  also  Mitchell's 
Di>if,  Add.  MSS.  6867.  f.  80,  and  Mtmoirs  (Bissel)  ii.  7;  Chatham  Corr.  i.  1^; 
Waddingion.  La  Guerre  dt  Stfit  Am,  iii.  109. 

'  K.  O.  Sl  p.,  Prussia,  J.  V.  to  HoUcrness,  April  4. 
V.  tit.  9 
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Prussia's  rejection  of  the  subsidies  and  of  the  Convention,  whic 
had  led  Pitt  to  believe  that  all  was  at  an  end,  and  had  arouse 
grave  doubts  and  suspicions  in  his  mind.  "  II  me  fit,"  continui 
the  writer,  "i  cette  occasion  le  caractfere  de  ce  secretaire  d'6ta 
dtsant  qu'on  ne  pouvait  pas  lui  refuser  beaucoup  de  g^nJe  ct  < 
tr^s  grands  talents,  mais  qu'il  avait  aussi  ses  faiblesses  et  ent 
autres,  celle  d'etre  un  peu  defiant  et  soup^onneux  ;  qu'il  avait  forn 
de  tout  temps  la  resolution  de  rendre  le  pays  d'Hanovre  ui 
province  d^pendantc  de  I'Angleterre,  qu'il  avait  cu  le  bonheur  d 
r^ussir  et  d'obtenir  par  la  un  but  que  tous  ses  pr^^cesseurs  avaiei 
manqu^ — [this  was  a  notion  with  which  not  only  Pitt,  but  the  who 
nation,  was  in  love] — c'l^tait  la  proprement  ce  qui  avait  caus^  st 
opposition  a  un  transport  de  troupes  anglaises." — The  chief  contr 
of  affairs,  the  envoy  continued,  was  now  in  Pitt's  hands,  who  wi 
thoroughly  well-intentioned  for  the  good  cause  and  zealous  for  tl 
King  of  Prussia.  The  whole  of  England  was  Prussian,  and  tt 
cause  of  Austria  quite  fallen.  It  was  the  desire  of  all  to  si 
Frederick  at  the  head  of  Germany,  and  of  Pitt  especially  to  mal 
a  permanent  alliance  to  last  beyond  the  termination  of  the  wa 
and  he  had  been  ordered  to  give  assurances  that  it  was  n 
intended  to  limit  the  assistance  now  given  to  the  present  year,  b 
to  continue  it  till  peace  should  be  secured'. 

Proceeding  on  his  journey,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Goodric 
the  British  envoy  to  Sweden,  General  Yorke  reached  the  King 
Prussia's  camp  at  Grtissau,  in  Silesia,  on  April  to'.  But  before  h 
arrival  the  situation  had  undergone  a  complete  transformation.  C 
the  news  of  Mitchell's  recall  and  of  Joseph  Yorke's  appointmei 
Frederick  had  yielded  and  given  his  consent  to  the  treaty,  and  hs 
sent  Knyphausen  to  England  with  instructions  to  sign  it,  whi< 
was  effected  on  April  11.  "  Lc  G^niJral  de  Yorke,"  Frederi< 
wrote  to  the  King  on  April  13,  1758,  from  Griissau,  "en  arriva; 
ici  a  ixd  ^tonn^  que  sa  n^gociation  se  trouva  termin^e  aussitdt  qt 
commenc^e.  J'ai  compris  que,  pour  le  bien  des  affaires,  il  falla 
c^der  et  se  prOter  aux  choses  possibles*." 

At  the  same  time  he  .showed  great  dis.satisfaction  at  the  rea 
of  Mitchell,  and  writing  to  Michel,  his  envoy  in  London,  < 
March  6,  he  expres.sed  his  wish  that  General  Yorke  should  not  I 
withdrawn  from  the  Hague,  and  announced  his  intention  always  t 

'  PM.  Ccrr.  J--:,,  xvi.  364;  Add.  MSS.  6844,  f.  5J. 
•  Add.  fiSo;,  f.  S4;  J'al.  Carr.  F.'i,  xvi.  373. 
'  Add.  6807,  f.  73;  /W.  Carr,  F.'s,  .vi.  j;9. 
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speak  his  mind  freely  and  clearly  regarding  what  he  thought 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause  to  any  minister  who 
should  be  appointed.  He  added,  "Je  n'ai  rien  i  dire  contre  le 
SieurYorke  dont  j'ai  appris  k  connaitre  les  talents  et  les  bonnes 
intentions',"  and  sent  word  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  "  how  glad  he 
should  be  to  see  a  son  of  his"."  He  assured  Mitchell  that  he  had 
directed  Knyphausen  to  do  him  justice'.  "The  King  received  me 
very  kindly,"  writes  Mitchell  on  April  6th;  "he  sent  for  me  to 
concert  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  as  he  found  Mr  Yorke  already 
arrived  at  Hamburg  and  upon  the  road  hither;  that  he  was 
resolved  to  speak  freely  to  Yorke,  and  to  let  him  know  that  he 
would  not  be  governed  by  Mr  Pitt.  'I  refused,' says  he,  'to  be 
governed  by  Kings  and  I  will  not  be  governed  by  him*.  Do  you 
know,'  says  he, '  Mr  Pitt's  system  ?  It  is  to  humble  France  without 
hurling  it  or  doing  it  any  harm  ;  this  man,  sure,  cannot  be  a  great 
politician*.  Je  crois  que  votre  Monsieur  Pitt  est  devenu  fou..,, 
N'esi-il  pas  pendant?  Avouez-le'.' "  "  Mon  ami,"  he  said  to  Mitchell, 
on  April  25,  "vous  irez  avec  moi  faire  la  campagne...ainsi,  vous 
restere?,  avec  moi  malgrd  les  ordres  de  votre  cour'." 

General  Yorke,  on  his  side,  was  far  from  wishing  to  exchange 
his  embassy  at  the  Hague,  probably  at  that  time  the  busiest  and 
most  important  in  Europe  and  where  by  this  time  his  reputation 
and  influence  were  firmly  established,  for  the  interesting  but  uneasy 
post  of  envoy  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  an 
interview  with  Pitt,  had  refused  his  consent,  on  his  son's  behalf,  to 
this  change  really  desired  by  Pitt  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  influence  abroad  ;  and  General  Yorke  him- 
self obtained  assurances  from  the  King,  by  whose  express  desire  he 
"udertook  the  mission,  that  he  was  to  return  to  Holland'.  The 
lotion,  too,  of  supplanting  a  friend  in  such  circumstances,  was  not 
sn  agreeable  one.  He  had  already  sent  word  from  Berlin  through 
F^inkenstein  to  Frederick  that  Mitchell's  recall  had  been  decided, 

'  M.  Corr.  F.'s,  xii.  agi ;  also  Mitchell  MSS.  Add.  68+3,  ff.  no  sqq. 

'  H.  4,  r.  4.  '  Miichell  to  Holdemess,  Match  1 5,  1 7jB.     R.  O.  St.  P.,  Pniuia. 

'  CC  Mitchell's  DUry,  Add.  MSS.  6867.  f.  90.  "GenetsI  Yotke  told  me  that  Ihe 
King  hid  said  to  him  al  3l  James's,  that  Mr  Pill  (whom  be  did  not  liVe}  did  nol  know 
"""Iiind.  much  Icis  how  to  deal  wirh  Kings  ;  foi,  says  he,  if  the  Piussian  minister  here 
'"J  pitised  lo  do  someihing  that  I  [did]  nol  choose  lo  do,  and  I  had  refused,  as  the  King 
'^  Pmuu  has  done,  what  could  that  minister  do,  or  would  il  be  right  or  jusi  to  recall  bim?" 

'  Ji.  ff.  76  sqc).  and  f.  118. 

'  Mitchell's  Narralivt  0/ Ma/.-Gnt.  Ycrii's  MUsien,  Add.  6867,  ff.  no  sqq. 

'  lf>.  f.  90. 

'  p.  199;  Abrcu  to  Wall,  March  17,  175S,  Chatham  MSS.  911  Chalham  Cerr.  i.  300. 
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but  that  it  might  be  prevented  by  Frederick's  intervention'.  At 
the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Holderness,  urging  strongly  the 
wisdom  of  cancelling  the  order'. 

The  presence  of  the  two  British  envoys,  after  General  Yorke's 
arrival,  created  a  somewhat  awkward  situation  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Mitchell  regarded  his  supplanter  with  considerable  jealousy 
and  wrote  about  him  at  first  with  some  ill-humour.  "  The  General." 
he  declared  in  his  Diary,  "had  brought  likewise  with  him  two 
messengers  who  were  kept  very  alert,  as  he  was  resolved  to  do 
much  business.. ..The  General. ..assured  me  that  he  had  come  un- 
willingly ;  that  it  was  put  upon  him  and  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  stay.  But  I  could  easily  see,  notwithstanding  all  these  declara- 
tions, that  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  commission,  and  thai 
he  thought  he  could  not  fail  of  captivating  the  King  of  Prussia*." 

It  reflects  great  credit  on  both  parties  that  the  feelings  ol 
jealousy  and  dissension,  so  naturally  aroused  in  these  circum- 
stances, instead  of  being  increased,  were,  on  the  contrarj',  during 
their  mutual  intercour.«,  by  means  of  tact  and  good  humour, 
mitigated  and  overcome*.  General  Yorke  had  already  written  tc 
Mitchell  before  his  arrival  in  order  to  smooth  the  way : — that  he 
"learnt  that  he  [Mitchell]  had  already  raised  all  the  difficulties  that 
had  suspended  the  signing  of  the  Convention,  which  made  the 
principal  object  of  his  mission,"  and  that  on  seeing  him  he  would 
explain  "  the  whole  of  this  odd  scene,  in  which  I  have  been  in- 
volved, much  to  my  surprise  and  against  the  inclination  of  my 
greatest  friends,  the  King  having  no  intention  to  remove  me  from 
the  Hague  and  being  determined  I  should  return  there  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  meanwhile,  you  need  be  under  no  concern  about 
yourself,  as  1  shall  be  able  to  explain  to  you.  You  know  my  sin- 
cerity and  regard  for  you,  and  I  flatter  myself  that,  since  somebod) 
was  to  be  sent  extraordinarily,  that  you  will  be  less  displeased  a 
my  being  the  person  than  another'."  By  April  26,  Mitchell  is  abli 
to  write  to  Lord  Holderness:  "My  situation  at  present  is  verj 
awkward  and  would  have  been  disagreeable,  but  General  Yorke' 
arrival,  and  his   behaviour  since,  has  made  everything  easy,  ant 

'  Pel.  Corr.  F:i,  xvi.  366.     Milchell  MSS.  Add.  6B67,  f.  90. 

'  p.  199.  '  Add.  6867,  IT.  ;8-8o. 

•  Cf.  Schaefei,  Giickirhtc  dts  Sitbmjahrigen  Ktitgs,  i.  5 Jo, "  Mitchell'i  Ventinunm 
Uber  Yoike's  Sendung  jjibt  sjch  in  bt^incm  Tagebuche  und  anderen  Aurieichiiniigai  ni 
vctholen  kund  :  urn  so  mehr  sind  uir  Yurke  das  Zeuchniss  schuldig,  dus  ei  uch  in  di 
ganien  Sache  Jurchaus  chrerhaft  und  wohlwollend  bcnahm." 

»  Add.  6836,  f.  96. 
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I  am  persuaded  what  has  passed  between  him  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  common  cause.  His 
Prussian  Majesty  has  in  private  to  me,  and  in  the  strongest  manner, 
expressed  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  the  frequent  conversations 
with  the  General.  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  acquainting 
your  Lordship  that  1  am  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  General 
Yorke  for  his  candid,  friendly  and  fair  behaviour  towards  me.  He 
has  explained  many  things  which  I  could  not  have  guessed  at' :  in 
return  I  have  been  open  and  free  with  him  and  will  trust  every- 
thing to  the  report  he  shall  make'."  On  June  7,  Mitchell  received 
the  intimation  of  the  renewal  of  his  appointment,  and  on  June  10, 
on  General  Yorke's  departure,  he  writes :  "  He  and  i  have  lived 
and  parted  good  friends  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  heirs 
apparent'." 

Meanwhile,  General  Yorke,  whose  visit  extended  from  April  10 
to  June  9.  had  received  a  cordial  and  distinguished  welcome  from 
the  King,  and  had  been  treated  with  especial  consideration. 
Following  the  Prussian  army  to  its  various  encampments,  he  lived 
with  Frederick  on  terms  of  some  intimacy,  and  by  the  King's 
express  orders  he  was  allowed  constant  access  to  his  person*.  He 
had  several  long  conferences  with  Frederick,  which  ended  in  mutual 
satisfaction  and  perfect  agreement  on  all  the  topics  debated. 

He  gave  the  King  of  Prussia  strong  assurances  of  the  firm 
intention  of  the  British  ministers  to  support  the  war,  and  of  the 
King  of  England's  good  disposition  towards  him  ;  while  Frederick, 
on  his  side,  showed  greater  moderation  in  his  demands,  explained 
■lis  hesitation  in  signing  the  Convention,  and  responded  warmly  to 
the  British  proposal  of  a  larger  and  permanent  alliance.  He  entered 
■nto,  and  approved  of,  the  British  attacks  upon  the  French 
•Jotninions  in  the  New  World,  assured  General  Yorke  of  his  fixed 
hostility  towards  that  Power,  and  enlivened  the  dinner  hour  by 

'  Probably  a  reference  to  Pill's  attitude. 

'  ll  must  be  admitted  that  the  Torce  and  disinterestedness  of  this  testimony  U  con- 
*<ilerably  weakened  by  the  following  extract  from  Mitchell's  I>iary  (Add.  MSS.  6867, 
^  9°!,  "General  Yorke... showed  me  his  public  letters,  a  private  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
ntwcwie  and  one  from  his  father,  and  the  answers  he  was  proposing  to  make  to  them, 
fi  *hich  he  had  not  spared  compliments  on  the  manner  of  my  receiving  him,  etc.  As  I 
**^lr  uw  the  JH/ of  all  this  communicativeness  etc.,  I  repaid  in  kind  by  writinga  letter  to 
™  Earl  of  Holderness  commending  the  General's  behaviour  etc.  which  I  showed  to  hiro." 

'  Mitchell  MSS.  Add.  68}i.  ff.  51-4.  6807,  f.  83.     Mem.  by  Biaietl,  i.  411  «qq. 

'  "La  Majesty  vient  de  m'ordonner  expre5s^ment...de  dire.. .que  sa  Majesli  lera 
^imee  de  voir  plus  souvent  ici  M.  ie  G^n^ral,  qui  n'avait  qu'i  venir  auisi  souvent  qu'il 
^  [Jaitait  pour  voir  sa  Majesti."  /W.  Ciirr.  F.'s,  xv\.  -i^i^  -.  Eichel  to  Mitchell,  Add, 
"47.  If.  SS  sqq-;  Mitchell  to  H old emess,  June  9,  1758,  R.  O.  Si.  P.,  Prussia. 
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ridicule  of  the  French  and  by  telling  stories  at  their  expense,  while 
he  raised  great  expectations,  perhaps  not  very  sincere  ones,  when 
once  the  Austrians  had  been  driven  back  and  annihilated,  of  joining 
in  a  final  united  attack  upon  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Great  Britain. 
He  further  showed  his  confidence  in  his  guest  by  unfolding  his  plan 
of  operations  for  the  coming  campaign'. 

General  Yorke's  mission,  therefore,  which  terminated  on  June  9, 
on  which  day  he  quitted  the  King  at  Kleinlathein,  although  its 
principal  object  had  been  achieved  before  his  arrival,  was  not 
without  advantageous  results.  His  coming  had  accelerated,  and 
probably  had  occasioned  the  signing  of  the  Convention,  the  ratifica* 
tions  of  which  were  exchanged  with  him  on  May  22'.  The  visit  to 
the  King  of  Prussia's  camp  and  Frederick's  engaging  wit  and 
good  humour  and  attractive  charm,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
employ,  created  in  the  British  envoy  an  attachment  to  his  person 
and,  if  possible,  still  greater  enthusiasm  in  his  cause  and  con- 
fidence in  his  success.  He  himself  made  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression upon  the  King  who,  writing  to  Heilen,  his  minister  at  the 
Hague,  declares,  "Je  I'ai  trouv^  un  homme  bien  aimable*,"  and 
hoped  to  turn  to  account  his  influence  and  connections  with  the 
British  ministry.  He  expressed  regrets  at  his  departure,  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  treated  with  special  distinction  upon  his 
journey  home  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  presented  him  with  his 
portrait  set  with  diamonds*. 

'  pp.  199-214;  Pal.  Cerr.  F.'s,  xvL  377,  t'redtiick  lo  Finltenstein,  April  ij. 

!  /*.  xvii.  ■!». 

'  lb.  xvi.  380  n.;  H.  -i^,  f.  43;  Add.  M.SS.  68j2,  f.  19;. 

*  "Conime  j'ai  loul  sujet  d'etre  safisfiit  de  lui,"  Frederick  writes  to  Finkerutcin  00 
June  10,  "el  de  la  manitte  t}a'il  s'est  comporle  envers  moi  pendant  le  temps  <ju'il  a  tisAi 
ici.  j'ai  r^&olu  de  lui  faire  Ic  pre.sent  ordinaire  dea  ministres  qui  ont  sejoum^  A  ma  coot,  el 
dunt  j'ai  jte  content....Ma  volunlv  est  que  vous  choisissiez  d'abord  un  portrait  de  prix 
garni  de  diamants  pour  le  lui  offrir  de  ma  pari  avec  un  compliment  convenable.  An 
surplus,  je  mets  le  prix  de  cu  portrait  i  ijoo  ecus,  a  pvu  pros,  que  vous  choisirez  au  micni 
,.,et  garni  en  sorle  que  vous  le  saurez  fiire  passer  aupris  du  public  k  un  prii  de  3000 
ecus.  Je  n'ai  pas  pu  mc  dispenser  de  donner  ce  ptiscnt  au  dit  Vorke,  iguoiqae  je  ni'«n 
serais  bien  passer  dans  ma  aiiualion  presenle  oii  j'ai  tani  d'autres  depeose*  i  soulenir 
pour  les  frais  de  la  guerre;  mais  comnie  c'tst  un  homme  ambitieux,  qui  cependant  mX 
assez  bien  cacher  son  uigueil  et  qui  d'ailleurs  est  d'un  grand  paremage  en  Angleteire,  qae 
je  veux  menager  dans  le  moment  pIL'^ent,  je  veux  que  vous  le  flattiei  au  mienx  pendant 
le  Icmps  qu'il  reslem  a  Berlin,  et  que  vous  ayez  soil)  qu'on  lui  fasse  toute  lorte  de 
distinctions  afin  qu'il  en  pane  penelre."  Pel.  Corr.  F.'t.  xvii.  58;  also  Eichel  to  J.  Y. 
announcing  the  i;ift,  U.  9.  (.  14;.  One  would  wish  to  know  the  usefiil  secret  of  p—i'in 
off  a  present  at  double  its  value  and  if  the  i'russian  minister  succeeded  Id  tbit  put  dl 
the  King's  commands.    The  portrait  at  least  turned  out  but  "a  bad  Ukenen."     H.  4t| 

r. !». 
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The  expedition  did  much  to  improve  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  and  especially  between  the  two  Kings,  and 
strengthened  the  foundations  of  the  famous  alliance  which  had  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  war'.  The  maintenance 
of  50,000  German  troops  was  voted  forthwith  by  Parliament  without 
opposition,  as  well  as  the  subsidy  to  Frederick  of  j^67O,000,  and  a 
British  force  was  despatched  to  garrison  Emden'. 

General  Yorke  returned  to  the  Hague  on  the  evening  of  June  30, 
travelling  by  Breslau  and  Berlin  where  he  received,  by  the  King's 
instructions,  a  specially  distinguished  reception.  The  conclusion 
of  his  Prussian  mission  had  been  hastened  by  the  necessity  of  his 
presence  in  Holland,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  long-projected 
accession  of  the  Republic  to  the  alliance  against  France',  in 
furthering  which  he  had  now  full  authority  to  use  Frederick's 
name,  who  attached  great  importance  to  its  accomplishment*. 
AH  schemes,  however,  of  this  kind  had  proved  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  jealousies  arising  from  the  Dutch  contraband  trade 
on  one  side  and  the  depredations  of  the  British  privateers  on  the 
other.  The  piratical  confiscations  of  the  latter  had  aroused  uni- 
versal resentment  throughout  Europe,  and  it  happened  sometimes 
that  ships  set  free  by  the  British  Courts,  were  again  seized  on  their 
emerging  from  the  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  authorities 
maintained  that  confiscation  only  followed  in  the  due  course  of  law 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  adequate  defence,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  King  to  whom  the  Dutch  appealed,  could  not  overrule  the 
decisions  of  the  Courts.  Moreover,  France,  in  consequence  of  her 
loss  of  the  command  of  the  sea,  now  carried  on,  with  the  aid  of 
neutrals,  her  West  Indian  trade,  of  which  the  greater  share  was 

'  pp- 109, 330- 

'  Widdington,  ii.  io8  sqq. ;  and  for  the  whole  incident  below,  pp,  197,  199  sqq. ; 
(Jilirle'i  Frtd.  Ihc  Great,  Bk.  xviii.  Chap.  »i. ;  Pol.  Cerr.  F.'s,  xvi.,  xvii. ;  cf.  Lady  Hervey 
■fiD  hid  no  more  love  for  the  Yorkei  than  het  lale  amiahle  husband.  {Lttlers  to  l/u  Rev. 
i-/.  Mffrris,  i3;-8.)  March  4,  April  6,  1758.  "Mr  Yorke  is  setting  out  to  execute  a 
P"»»le  commission  to  him  [the  K.  of  P.].  I  wish  Ihey  had  chose  any  other  man.  for 
''1'  »luL  1  am  told  of  ihe  King,  ajid  what  i  know  of  the  minister,  he  is  the  nioal  unlikely 
'■'in  un  canh  lo  succeed  with  him. ...He  is  no  fop,  nothing  like  it;  but  he  is  a  coxcomb, 
("trbcaiing,  insolenl  and  always  aiming  al  a.  sort  of  subtlety,  and  will  try  and  thiiik  he 
^'^  oveireach  the  King  of  I'russia.  He  has  no  address,  no  good  breeding,  but  utters 
"t'ything  as  if  he  expected  lo  have  his  parts,  ^agacily  and  finitst  admired.  This  is  the 
"'»>;  judge  then  how  proper  to  succeed  with  the  person  he  is  sent  10."  Cf.  also  her 
xtioje  and  ridiculous  obsetvations  upon  Lord  H.  of  October  11,  1761,  and  Horace 
^^ilpok's  nonsense.     Georgi  II.  iii.   iii. 

'  He  did  not  even  viiiit  England  10  give  an  accoanl  of  his  mission,  lo  which  the  old 
King  hid  been  looking  forward.     Lord  Holdemess,  R.  U.  St.  P.,  Hoiloml,  June  17. 
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appropriated  by  the  Dutch'.  The  English  Courts  refused  t 
acknowledge  the  legality  of  this  commerce,  and  in  February  175* 
a  counter- project  in  answer  to  a  project  of  an  agreement  forward© 
by  the  Dutch,  drawn  up  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  despatched  t 
the  Hague.  It  was  here  pointed  out  that  all  the  Powers  of  Europ 
had  consistently  forbidden  the  trading  of  other  nations  with  thei 
respective  colonies,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  of  war,  and  that  thi 
restriction  had  become  a  universal  law.  It  was  now  proposed  tha 
Holland  and  England  should  agree  to  consider  such  trade  a 
outside  the  scope  of  treaties,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  lav 
of  nations  and  as  illegal'  The  Dutch,  moreover,  were  the  chie 
providers  to  the  French  of  naval  stores  and  contraband  of  wai 
In  September  1759,  cannon,  bought  by  the  French  in  Sweden,  wen 
landed  in  Amsterdam  in  spite  of  General  Yorke's  protests'.  1 
was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  raise  their  fears  on  thi 
surrender  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport  by  Austria  to  the  French' 
They  played  off  France  against  England,  and  the  more  pressil^ 
the  menaces  of  the  French,  the  higher  rose  the  Dutch  demand! 
against  this  country'.  Notwithstanding  these  provocations.  Genera 
Yorke  had  consistently  advised  a  policy  of  moderation  and  con 
cession  in  view  of  the  more  important  object  to  be  achieved,  ii 
accordance  with  the  strong  desire  lately  expressed  to  him  by  tb 
King  of  Prussia,  and  in  order  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  enemy*. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  in  sympathy  with  these  views' 
and  through  his  influence  some  disjointed  attempts  were  made  t> 
conciliate  the  Dutch';  but  the  policy  of  concession  was  oppose 
by  Pitt',  and  little  was  done  to  meet  the  Dutch  complaints  til 
Denmark  joined  her  grievances  to  those  of  Holland",  and  a  genera 
reunion  of  the  Northern  Powers  against  England  was  threatenec 
In  1759  the  Dutch  Commissioners  arrived  in  England  to  press  th 


■  Sw  an  inslance  of  this  kind  in  which  Lord  H.  was  one  of  the  Lonli  C 
who  decided  such  cases  on  appeal,  and  Charles  Vorke  appeared  as  counsel.     GrtiruU. 
Paptr,.  i.  595. 

■  p.  131  \   H.  4,  f.  63;   K.  O.  St.  P.,  Holland,  Holdemess  to  J.  Y.,  Febnaijr  ; 
1759;  D.  ofN.  to  J.  v.,  N.  »oi,  f.  34J.    See  also  vol.  ii,  ju, 

'  Waddinglon,  iii.  411  sqq, 

*  See  his  remoiusi  ranee  in  Kntick.  HiU.  of  the  lati  War,  iii.  14. 

*  N.  10;,  f.  78. 

*  A.  Bourguet.  £ludes  lur  la  Peliliguf  &li-angirt  de  Chmsad,  39-130. 
»  N.  105,  f.  187. 

'  Mitchell  MSS.  Add.  6B3fi,  f.  56;  see  also  f.  61. 

*  Watpole,  Gtergt  11,  iii.   139  sqq.    See  also  Holdeineu  to  Mitchell,  Add.  6831 
f.  134;  Ckalham  Carr.  i.  356,  396. 

»  J.  V.  to  I lolderncfii,  January  11,  1759,  K.  O.  St  P.,  HcdUnd. 
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matter  further',  and  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Hardwicke  on 
July  5.  An  Act  was  passed  through  Parliament  for  controlling 
ud  punishing  piracies  and  acts  of  violence,  and  an  open  rupture 
was  avoided,  though  without  the  attainment  of  any  real  agreement 
or  political  union'. 

During  General  Yorke's  sojourn  with  Frederick,  Schweidnitz 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  on  April  18,  1758  ;  but 
onjulyi.the  Austrians  succeeded  in  compelling  Frederick  to  raise 
ihe  siege  of  Olmiitz.  On  August  25,  he  won  the  bloody  and  costly 
victory  of  Zorndorf  over  the  Russians,  who  had  now  invaded  his 
dominions ;  but  on  October  14  he  was  surprised  and  defeated  at 
Hochkirch  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  campaign  ended  with  two 
rapid  movements  by  which  he  raised  the  siege  of  Neiss  in  Silesia 
and  protected  Dresden. 

In  Africa,  the  fort  of  St  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
*as  taken  on  May  i,  and  the  island  of  Goree  captured  on 
December  29.  In  America,  a  great  victory  was  gained  by  Amherst, 
[  ^Volfc  and  Admiral  Boscawen  by  the  conquest  of  Louisburg  and 
Cape  Breton  on  July  27'.  An  attack  made  by  Forbes  on  Fort 
I^uquesne,  on  November  25,  was  also  successful;  on  the  other  hand, 
3n  ill-planned  attempt  against  Fort  Ticonderoga  by  Abercrombie 
Entirely  failed.  A  fleet  was  again  sent  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
^veral  men-of-war  were  captured  from  the  enemy. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year,  1759,  the  annus 
*firabUis  of  English  history,  after  a  long  period  of  careful  pre- 
paration, united  effort  and  national  self-sacrifice,  that  the  British 
forces  appeared  supreme  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ninety-one 
thousand  British  troops  stood  under  arms  this  year,  without 
'ncluding  the  militia  or  the  foreign  troops  in  British  pay,  the  latter 
'lumbering  nearly  7000*.  Sixty  thousand  men  were  voted  for  the 
"^avy.  The  estimates  amounted  to  ;f  12,761,000',  at  that  time  an 
incredible  sum,  but  which  was  cheerfully  provided  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  only  without  opposition  but  without  comment*, 
^t  present  our  unanimity  is  prodigious,"  writes  Walpole,     "  You 

'  X.  107,  f.  43;. 

■  K.  O.  St.  P.,  Holland.  Corr.  beiweea  J.  V.  and  Holdemest  from  July  %i.  1758,  to 
J^Tvaij  [1^  17S9;  below,  pp.  170,  131.  Waddington,  ii.  79-83,  iii.  411  sqq.;  J.  C. 
*^«iibetl,  Enslandin  tkt  Sivtn  Viar/  War,  a.  i  sqq.;   Ruville,  ii.  191,  197. 

*  H.  69,  f.  166. 

'  Walpole's  Grorgt  II,  iii.  rji;  Ruville,  ii.  117, 

*  I'ttrl.  Hist.  XV.  938  and  see  Anmud  R/g.  ii.  171. 
<  Cheilerfield's  Ltiitn  (Biadshaw),  iii.  1148. 
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would  as  soon  hear  NO  from  an  old  maid  as  from  the  House  of 
Commons.. ..The  Parliament  is  all  harmony  and  thinks  of  nothing 
but  giving  away  12  more  millions.  Mr  Pitt  made  the  most  artful 
speech. ..provoked, called  for,de6ed  objections;  promised  enormous 
expense,  demanded  never  to  be  judged  by  eventsV 

He  need  not  have  feared  this  criterion.  In  July,  Rodney 
bombarded  Havre.  On  August  17,  Admiral  Boscawen  beat  the  ■ 
French  fleet  off  Lagos,  captured  three  warships  and  destroyed  two 
others.  On  November  20,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  after  blockading 
Brest,  gained  a  great  victory,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  storm,  over 
the  enemy  in  Quiberon  Bay,  inflicting  a  loss  upon  them  of  six  ships 
at  the  expense  of  two  of  his  own,  which  were  unfortunately  ship- 
wrecked. Other  squadrons  watched  Dunkirk,  occupied  the  Channel, 
defended  the  English  coasts  and  brought  to  naught  all  the  French 
plans  of  invasion  which,  projected  on  a  large  scale,  included 
a  landing  in  Scotland  and  the  surprise  of  Edinburgh*.  On  May  i, 
a  combined  naval  and  military  expedition,  after  a  failure  at 
Martinique,  captured  the  island  of  Guadeloupe.  In  Canada  a  great 
military  scheme,  which  depended,  however,  entirely  upon  the 
command  of  the  sea,  had  long  been  in  preparation.  It  included 
three  separate  expeditions  with  Quebec  as  the  final  aim,  which 
were  now  entrusted  respectively  to  Generals  Prideaux  and  John- 
son, Amherst  and  Wolfe.  The  full  project  was  not,  indeed, 
carried  out  this  year,  but  the  capture  of  Niagara  by  Johnson*  io 
July,  and  above  all  of  Quebec  by  Saunders  and  the  navy,  and 
the  immortal  Wolfe,  in  September — the  culminating  triumph, 
achieve<]  in  spite  of  overwhelming  difficulties  and  with  incom- 
plete forces* — wrested  for  ever  the  possession  of  Canada  from  the 
French,  and  assigned  the  sovereignty  in  the  New  World  to  the 
British  race'. 

In  India,  the  strongly  organised  attacks  of  the  French  upon 
Madras  and  upon  Palna,  in  February  and  April,  were  completely 
defeated,  and  the  same  fate  met  a  Dutch  expedition  in  October. 

'  letters,  iv,  ii«.  iij ;   George  //,  iii.  I49.  '  Wa(ldine:tcin,  iiu  364. 

=  Sir  William  Ji>hii-,oii,  Bail.  (i7if-i;74),  Supcrintcnrfcnl  of  the  Six  Nalioo*. 

*  Aiid.  (W/i,  f.  i.,o. 

'  Thi;  value  <)(  till;  co-oi>eralion  of  ihe  navy  in  this  expcditiim,  (ormerly  overlooked,  ii 
nciB-  fully  uncli:r-.tood.  iSec  .Mahan,  l«fiaeH<e  <•/ Sta  I'-rnir.  194  ;  Forrescue,  ffiil.  ^ tht 
Htilish  Army,  ii.  },V,-,:  J.  C.  Corbctl.  linglaud  in  tht  Sevtf  Yian'  WaT,\,  4;*.)  The 
mint  imiiresiiive  Tcature.  however,  ai  the  gr^at  victoiy  i.s  nu[  (he  share  Ihat  either  of  llw 
two  nervicei  had  ^fparatoly  in  it,  but  the  tmw  spirit  a{  uiiiun  and  co-operatioa  between 
them,  shown  in  the  ccimbined  0|ie[Slions.  'I'he  peiseverance  and  enterphic  of  (he  leaden, 
moreover,  in  the  face  of  unexpected  ditficultiex,  are  very  itriking. 
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In  Germany,  Prince  Ferdinand,  after  a  reverse  at  Bergen,  near 
Frankfort,  on  April  13,  followed  by  a  retreat,  which  seemed  likely 
at  one  time  to  end  in  another  French  occupation  of  Hanover, 
gained,  by  a  clever  tactical  manteuvre,  a  great  victory  over  superior 
forces  at  Minden,  on  August  i,  the  completeness  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  marred  by  the  strange  refusal  of  Lord  George  Sackville, 
commanding  the  British  forces  and  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  to 
charge  the  retreating  enemy'.  "II  perdit...la  plus  belle  occasion," 
wrote  Prince  Ferdinand,  with  crushing  contempt,  "qui  ait  peut- 
6tre  jamais  existe  d'acqu^rir  la  gloire." 

The  misconduct  of  this  individual,  had  it  been  a  mere  case  of 
cowardice  or  loss  of  nerve,  would  not  have  deserved  the  notice 
of  the  historian,  since  such  instances  must  constantly  recur,  till 
frail  human  nature  has  pureed  itself  of  all  its  weaknesses.  But 
this  was  no  common  failure  of  physical  courage,  and  was  in  fact 
another  example  of  that  "  neglect  of  duty  "  and  conscious  betrayal 
and  subordination  of  the  interests  of  the  country  to  a  petty 
personal  aim,  which  had  been  already  presented  in  the  case  of  the 
unhappy  Byng. 

Lord  George  Sackville,  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Dorset,  was  a  person  of  considerable  ability,  but  one  who  had 
already  in  Ireland  appeared  very  little  attentive  to  the  public 
interest  when  his  own  ambition  was  concerned'.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  given  proof  on  several  occasions  of  personal  courage, 
notably  at  Fontenoy,  where  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  His  conduct  and  military  ability  had  been 
the  subject  of  special  praise  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  had, 
moreover,  been  well  spoken  of  by  Wolfe'.  He  showed  astonishing 
firmness  and  spirit  during  his  court-martial.  With  characteristic 
prudence  he  had  attached  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  old  King's 
reign,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  party  at  Leicester  House  ;  and  by 
this  influence,  and  in  opposition  to  the  King,  who  did  not  conceal 
iii^  strong  dislike  and  distrust,  he  had  obtained  the  command  of 
'he  British  forces  in  Germany.  He  went  out  as  the  representative 
of  the  future  King  in  the  army,  flattered  by  the  Princess  and  Lord 

'  PP-  'J4  sqq-  '  ^ee  above,  vol.  ii.  49-so. 

'  The  Duke  wrote,  "[He]  has  shown  no!  only  his  courage,  but  also  a  (lisposition  10 
hi)  'nde  ihit  I  don't  always  find  in  those  of  a  higher  tank."  Hisl.  AfSS.  Camm,  Rep. 
"  ipp.  181 ;  Wright's  Li/e  of  Wet/e.  133.  No  credence  can  be  ^\\a\  to  the  accounts, 
'■*'■  in  Walpole's  Ciorge  //,  iii.  191.  which  throw  doubts  ui>on  his  coutage,  since  such 
Jntcdoies  arc  always  prominent  after  the  event.  Cf.  the  case  of  Byng  above,  vol.  ii.  347. 
Wiiung  on  October  n,  t7S7,  to  the  D.  of  N.  Lord  H.  mentions  Lord  G.  (u  "generally 
•Honed  to  have  courage  and  abilities."     N.  190,  f.  IJ4. 
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Bute,  with  his  ambition  and  self-esteem  stirred  and  excited,  jealous 
of  Lord  Granby  and  discontented  at  his  subordination  to  Prince 
Ferdinand  who,  with  all  his  family,  notwithstanding  their  illustrious 
services,  was  obnoxious  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  While  in  Germany, 
he  kept  up  an  intimate  and  captious  correspondence  with  Lord  Bute 
on  military  affairs,  accused  Prince  Ferdinand  of  carrying  on  the 
campaign  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  reflected 
on  his  management  of  the  troops,  caballed  against  him  in  the  army 
and  hoped  to  succeed  him.  Indeed,  a  very  few  days  before  the 
battle,  the  refusal  to  grant  him  the  full  military  patronage,  which 
had  been  much  pressed  by  Leicester  House,  where  it  was  desired 
to  secure  a  subservient  chief  of  the  army  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  long  formed  of  establishing  royal  supremacy  in  the  new  reign, 
drew  upon  Pitt,  who  hitherto  had  basked  in  the  favour  and  under 
the  protection  of  that,  power,  some  extremely  improper  menaces 
from  Lord  Bute,  on  August  7'. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  ill-will 
towards  Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  plans  of  the  ministers  were  the 
cause  and  motive  of  Lord  George  Sackville's  tardy  and  lingering 
obedience  of  orders,  and  of  the  refusal  to  charge  with  the  cavalry 
at  the  critical  moment, — a  refusal  which  his  contemporaries,  unaware 
of  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  attributed  to  physical  cowardice. 
General  Yorke  at  the  Hague,  who,  as  an  experienced  soldier  himself, 
would  not  underrate  the  difficulties  of  active  command,  and  was 
probably  a  more  lenient  critic  than  a  civilian,  who  usually  only 
judges  of  military  merit  by  success,  thought  very  ill  of  the  affair, 
and  sent  no  reply  to  a  communication  made  to  him  by  Lwd 
George  on  the  subject'-.  Indeed,  the  disgraced  officer  found  very 
few,  besides  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  followers,  to  take  bis  part. 
The  Prince,  however,  continued  his  support  and  eagerly  defended 
his  conduct,  and  through  Lord  Bute's  representations  and  threats, 
he  was  permitted,  after  he  had  suffered  Prince  Ferdinand's  public 
censure,  to  return  to  England  at  his  own  request,  instead  of  being 
recalled  or  dismissed.  It  was  only  his  own  audacious  persistence, 
moreover,  in  demanding  it,  that  drew  upon  him  a  court-martJal * 

>  H.  71,  f.  14.  Lifr  e/  Gr^iiiy  hy  w:  K,  Manners,  loi,  and  i«e  lifi  of  l^r^  Sktl- 
iiimi,  i.  131;  Chatham  C-r.  i.  +i6;  Hin.  MS.S.  Camm.,  Mrs  Stopford  S«ckville,  i.  54, 
310,  jii-ii;  Hist.MSS.  Camni.  Kep.  k.  pi  iii.  11;  and  above,  p.  119. 

»  p,  136.    See  also  H.  51,  f.  79;  H.  0.  f-  j''4 ;  N-  J09,  f.  494. 

'  'I'he  question  whether  l.ciri)  (.!.,  as  no  longer  holtlir^  k  militaiy  eommiMMR,  wat 
Ibble  to  a  court -martial  was  by  [.orii  li.'s  advice  referred  to  the  Judfjet,  who  ^tb  tbdr 
opinion  in  ihe  ftflirnutivc.     Ckalham  Ctrr.  ii.  IJ-4. 
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with  its  unfavourable  verdict,  declaring  him  "  unfit  to  serve  his 
Majesty  in  any  military  capacity  whatever,"  a  sentence  which  the 
old  King,  with  the  same  just  severity  which  had  refused  to  condone 
the  crime  of  Byng,  ordered  to  be  read  out  as  "a  censure  worse  than 
death,"  at  the  head  of  every  British  regiment,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe'. 

This  unpleasant  incident  appeared  all  the  more  unworthy  and 
odious  in  contrast  with  the  deeds  of  heroism  performed  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  which  exalted  the  name  of  Great  Britain  to  heights 
before  unknown  in  its  history.  At  the  close  of  this  year  France 
had  lost  twenty-nine  men-of-war  and  thirty-five  frigates,  many  of 
which  were  added  to  the  British  navy,  which  now  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  six  men-of-war  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns'.  Twenty-four  thousand  French  soldiers,  moreover, 
were  prisoners  in  England'. 

Meanwhile,  the  fortunes  of  Frederick,  who  with  130,000  men 
was  called  upon  to  confront  250,000  of  the  enemy*,  had  by  no 
means  corresponded  to  the  British  victories  of  this  year  The 
Russians  had  ^ain  advanced  into  his  dominions,  and  an  attempt 
to  prevent  their  junction  with  the  Austrians  had  failed  and  resulted 
in  a  defeat,  on  July  23.  The  King,  then  commanding  in  person, 
encountered  their  forces,  which  numbered  80,000  to  his  50,000, 
at  Kunersdorf,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  on  August  13,  1759. 
A  great  battle  ensued  which,  at  one  time,  inclined  in  favour  of  the 
Pnissians;  but  the  King,  following  up  his  advantage  too  eagerly 
b)'  another  attack  with  his  exhausted  troops,  the  advantage  became 
Ml  overwhelming  defeat  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  was 
destroyed,  and  he  himself  escaped  capture  with  some  difficulty. 
So  hopeless  did  the  situation  appear,  that  he  resolved  to  give 
up  the  great  struggle  and  seek  death  by  his  own  hand.  "Mon 
nalheur  est  de  vivre  encore,"  he  wrote  to  Finkenstein  at  Berlin. 
"Je  crois  tout  perdu  ;  je  ne  survivrai  point  a  la  perte  de  ma  patrie. 
Adieu  pour  jamais'!"  The  Russians,  however,  had  also  suffered 
great  losses.  They  were  on  far  from  friendly  terms  with  the 
Austrians   and   they   began   to   retreat,   without   attempting   any 

'PP-  m  sqq-i  J4S;  H.  51,  ff.  86,  UC  143;  H.  j^j,  ir.  Ji6  sqq.;  H.  70,  ff.  Ill, 
'>4;  N-  3oS,  ff.  419  s]q. ;  N.  Ill,  f.  31.1 ;  Ruville,  ii.  m  \  Chatham  Cbtt.  i.  317,  367, 
''*-;,  413;  Walpoie's  Gierge  II,  iii.  igi  sqq.,  j|»,  jfi,  365;  Ltlltri,  it.  193,  J97,  300; 
••wlington's  Diary,  365 ;  Diet.  Nat.  Biag. 

'  RuvUle.  ii.  a77.  '  Walpoie's  Gierge  II,  ui.  iji. 

'  Wtddinglon,  iii.  117. 

'/W.  Corr.  F.'s,  iviii.  4S1  sqq.;  Walpoie's  C<or/« //,  Ui.  901. 
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further  act  of  hostility.  Frederick  now  returned  to  Saxony,  where 
he  had  already  lost  Dresden  on  September  14,  and  where  another 
disaster  awaited  him  in  the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  General 
Finck,  with  his  whole  division  of  12,000  men,  to  the  Austrians 
at  Maxen,  on  November  20.  Defeated  in  the  field,  his  military 
resources  exhausted,  and  destitute  of  funds,  nothing,  it  appeared, 
could  have  saved  him,  but  the  great  victories  gained  this  year  by 
his  ally  against  the  French  and  the  reinforcement  of  12,000  men, 
sent  under  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  in  December  to 
his  aid'. 

The  British  triumphs  and  successes  now  seemed  to  offer  a  great 
opportunity  of  negotiating  a  peace  with  France',  before  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Spain,  so  dangerous  to  British  interests,  and 
which  it  had  been  the  aim  of  France  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  secure,  should  be  accomplished.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Ferdinand  VI,  Spain  had  been  entirely  on  the  side  of  England. 
The  Queen  was  Portuguese  and  devoted  to  England.  General 
Wall,  a  minister  of  British  nationality,  had  the  full  control  of 
Spanish  foreign  policy,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  who  had  been  the 
British  ambassador  in  Madrid  for  30  years,  held  a  paramount 
influence  which  entirely  effaced  French  diplomacy. 

But  on  the  accession  of  the  new  Bourbon  King,  Charles  III., 
the  son  of  Elizabeth  Farnese,  on  August  10, 1759,  whose  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  his  own  family  and  against  England,  and  who 
had  formerly  at  Naples  been  subjected  to  a  British  ultimatum,  a 
new  scene  opened.  He  at  once  showed  himself  more  active  and 
more  ambitious  than  his  feeble  predecessor,  and  more  sensitive 
with  regard  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  country.  The  depre- 
dations of  the  British  privateers  had  long  been  a  cause  of  complaint 
by  the  Spanish  court.  Already,  in  September  1757,  they  had 
formed  the  subject  of  heated  remonstrances  by  Wall  to  Keene*, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  the  two 
states.  "What  are  we  to  expect  from  you,"  he  asked,  "in  your 
successes,  if  such  is  your  treatment  in  the  present  state  of  your 
affairs*.'"  Again,  only  a  fortnight  before  the  late  King's  death.  Wall 
had  given  the  significant  warning  to  Lord  Bristol,  Sir  Benjamin 

■  H.  17,  f.  ;8;  Kuville.  ii.  304;  Walpok's  Cargt  I[,  m.  148. 

'  It  was  ailvocateil  in  a  very  able  pamphlet  "A  Lclter  lo  Two  Great  Men."  H.  71, 
f.  1+6. 

'  Almve,  vol.  i.  ir;  «.,  and  below,  p.  ijr. 

<  Chalhum  Corr.  \.  163  sqq.  and  Chalham  MSS.  91. 
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Keene's  successor  at  Madrid  :  "Spain  is  at  present  separated  from 
France ;  she  shall  continue  so  while  I  have  interest  here,  if  you 
will  but  assist  me.  Beware,  by  any  neglect,  to  force  us  back 
into  the  hands  of  our  neighbours."  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
giving  satisfaction  for  the  depredations  of  the  privateers  and  the 
wisdom  of  employing  Charles  III.  as  a  mediator,  which  need  only 
be  a  compliment. 

No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  this  advice,  and  no  serious 
elTort  was  made  by  Pitt  to  gain  the  new  sovereign.  The  illegal 
capture  of  Spanish  ships  and  property  continued  and  increased, 
and  the  seizure  of  a  French  ship  in  the  open  sea  from  the  pro- 
tection of  a  Spanish  vessel  aroused  special  resentment.  Moreover, 
towards  the  end  of  August  1759  Pitt  rejected  the  Spanish  King's 
mediation  which  had  been  offered'. 

This  mediation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  France  on  September 
21, 1759,  who  took  care  to  rouse  Spanish  jealousies  by  suggesting 
the  grievance  of  the  British  aggrandisement  in  the  New  World,  and 
the  necessity,  in  the  interests  of  Spain,  that  the  balance  of  con- 
quests in  America,  established  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  should  not 
be  disturbed.  France  urged  further  that  the  Spanish  mediation 
should  be  an  armed  one,  and  that  Charles  111.  should  announce  his 
intention  of  declaring  war  against  the  parly,  which  should  refuse  to 
listen  to  reason  and  to  his  proposals.  The  French  conditions  of 
peace  followed,  which  appeared  to  cancel  the  whole  of  the  British 
conquests  and  to  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  The  news  of 
the  fall  of  Quebec  brought  the  two  Powers,  under  the  sense  of 
a  common  danger.  Still  nearer.  Charles  III.  declared  that  this 
(^"ent  had  frozen  his  blood.  He  was  convinced  that  if  France 
succumbed  to  England,  Spain  would  surely  follow  ;  and  he  showed 
his  intention  of  uniting  with  France  as  soon  as  possible*.  In 
October,  therefore,  the  Prince  of  San  Severino,  Charles  lll.'s  envoy 
in  tngland,  following  the  direction  of  France,  announced  in  an  inter- 
wew  with  Pitt,  "that  his  Catholic  Majesty  could  not  regard  with 
indifTerence  the  great  advance  made  by  the  English  in  America,  or 
Suffer  passively  the  balance  of  possessions,  established  by  the  treaty 
0' Utrecht  in  that  continent,  to  be  altered  or  destroyed." 

It  is  not  at  all   impossible  that  a  more  prudent  and  careful 

iliplomacy  and  a  greater  regard  for  the  interests  and  susceptibilities 

oflhe  new  King  of  Spain,  immediately  on  his  succession  and  in  the 

earlier  stages  of  the  negotiation,  including  the  immediate  cession  of 

'  p.  136.  '  Waddinglon,  iii.  436. 
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the  illegal  establishments  in  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito  Shore, 
might  have  mitigated  his  fears  and  jealousy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
have  prevented  the  serious  consequences  which  supervened.  The 
support  of  Wall,  also,  might  have  been  retained,  who  was  obliged 
now  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  hostility,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being 
"  more  devoted  to  England  than  to  Spain',"  and  to  keep  his  power. 
But  wlien  once  these  jealousies  had  been  embodied  in  a  menace, 
there  could  be  no  thought  of  accepting  an  arbitration,  no  longer 
even  in  appearance  neutral,  but  obviously  intended  to  be  exercised 
in  favour  of  the  enemy'.  Pitt,  accordingly,  answered  the  repre- 
sentation with  the  announcement  of  the  intended  proposal  to  be 
ma<lc  by  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  to  all  the  Powers  for  a  congress 
to  settle  a  general  peace;  and  to  a  subsequent  note  of  Abreu,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  of  December  s,  1759,  in  which  the  same 
menace  was  repeated,  he  made  the  same  reply,  in  addition  denying 
that  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  established  any  equilibrium  between 
France  and  England  in  North  America,  and  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  ho.stilities  upon  France^ 

To  several  other  negotiations  for  peace  Pitt  offered  the  same 
determined  opposition.  The  mediation  of  Denmark  who,  alarmed 
by  the  approach  and  encroachments  of  Russia,  was  desirous  of 
peace  and  to  whom  Choiseul,  the  French  foreign  minister,  now 
turned,  was  rejected  unanimously  by  the  cabinet  as  a  suspected 
channel,  controlled  by  the  Hanoverian  ministers,  who  probably 
intended  to  exploit  the  King's  electoral  weaknesses.  Certain 
unostentatious  conferences  between  Lord  Howe  and  the  Due 
d'Aiguillon*,  Commander  of  the  French  forces  in  Brittany,  pre- 
paring for  the  invasion  of  England,  were  discouraged  by  Pitt';  and 
a  separate  negotiation,  begun  in  the  new  year  by  Frederick  himself 
with  France,  met  with  his  strong  disapproval*.  The  reply  of  the 
Powers  to  the  project  of  the  congress  was  not  delivered  to  Prince 
Louis  of  Brunswick,  the  Commander  of  the  Dutch  forces,  through 
whom  the  negotiation  was  transacted,  till  April  3,  1760^  and 
amounted,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  a  refusal.  German 
matters  only  were  to  be  discussed  in  the  congress,  and  France  was 
ready  to  treat   for  a  peace  for   England  separately  through  the 

'   Chalham  Corr.  i.  +73,  '  p.  J4r. 

'  Wsuldinglun,  iii.  4j7-t) ;  and  H.  to  I'itl  approving,  Chatham  MSS.  39. 

*  Governor  uf  Krittany,  later  foreign  Secretary  of  State. 

*  Watld.  iii.  461  s<|q.,  499  M]C{.  ;  Chaliam  Cnrr.  L  46J,  Ji.  48. 

*  WadJ.  iii.  519  sqq.;  Chatham  Corr.  i.  460.    K.  919,  f.  178. 
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mediation  of  Spain'.  Further  negotiations  begun  by  General 
Yorke  at  the  Hague,  in  January  1760,  with  D'Affry,  the  French 
ambassador,  by  order  of  the  British  ministers,  after  several  inter- 
views and  conferences,  at  some  of  which  a  successful  issue  seemed 
rot  improbable,  brolce  off  on  the  same  point,  the  inclusion  of 
Prussia,  which,  as  Lord  Holderness  wrote  to  General  Yorke  on 
April  25,  1760,  was  a  sine  qua  non. 

In  all  these  negotiations,  including  those  for  the  proposed 
mediation  of  Spain,  the  separation  of  the  maritime  and  colonial 
dispute  with  England  from  the  continental  war  had  been  the 
principal  object  of  the  French  ;  for  owing  to  the  burdensome 
obligations  by  which  France  was  now  tied  to  Austria,  it  was 
impossible  to  include  Prussia.  Writing  on  July  8,  1759,  Choiseul 
declares  the  impracticability,  for  this  reason,  of  making  "  aucune 
insinuation  de  paix  it  I'imp^ratrice  reine,  a  moins  qu'elle  ne  soit  en 
possession  tranquille  de  la  Sil^sie."  On  December  24,  1759,  he 
turned  for  help  to  Ossun,  Charles  Ill's  minister.  He  represented 
that  the  royal  houses  of  France  and  Spain  were  of  the  same  family, 
and  that  an  alliance  between  them  would  be  a  more  secure  support 
to  France  than  that  with  Austria,  who  would  probably,  before  long, 
again  incline  towards  England  and  whose  sole  object  in  the  war, 
namely  the  annihilation  of  Prussia,  was  one  with  which  France  had 
no  sympathy.  The  only  escape  from  the  embarrassment  in  which 
France  was  placed  was  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  England 
wider  Spanish  mediation,  and  the  three  Powers  could  then  tc^ether 
decide  the  fate  of  Germany'.  The  same  points,  the  refusal  of 
Austria  to  make  peace  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  in- 
cluding Prussia,  at  any  rate  formally,  in  the  preliminary  negotiation, 
*ere  constantly  urged  by  D'Affry,  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  upon  General  Yorke.  The  latter,  who  had  shown  some 
incredulity  concerning  the  sincerity  of  France,  wrjtes  to  Lord 
Holderness  on  April  8,  shortly  before  the  rupture  of  communica- 
tions, after  a  further  interview  with  D'Affry :  "  He  did  not  conceal 
from  me  the  difficulties  they  had  about  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and 
diat  they  could  not  with  any  decency  make  such  a  previous 
declaration  excluding  the  Queen  of  Hungary  \i.e.  that  demanded 

'  Widdiogton,  iii.  498. 

'  li.  iii.  440  sqq. ;  Chatham  Corr.  ii.  19 ;  Ruville,  ii.  J90 ;  Recoid  Office,  S(.  Pap., 
Holland,  January  1760  sqq.;  N.  317,  ff-  171,  144  sqq.,  408;  N.  118,  If.  63,  914,  ij6; 
"■  1J9,  ff.  314,  367 ;  A.  Bourguet,  £tudts  sur  la  Palit.  £lrangirt  de  CAtn'sful,  131-177 ; 
Wi6836,  ff.  137  sqq.i  H.  10,  ff.  9,  18;  H.  17,  f.  101. 
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by  Lord  Holderness, '  that  the  Court  of  France  shall  expressly  and 
confidentiatly  agree  that  His  Majesty  and  allies  and  nomttUntetit 
the  King  of  Prussia,  are  to  be  comprehended  in  the  accommodement 
d/aire'].  The  mannerin  which  he  pressed  me  upon  this  point  and 
the  stress  he  laid  upon  it  were  remarkable,  and  savoured  strongly 
of  a  desire  to  treat  without  the  Court  of  Vienna,  provided  it  could 
be  managed  with  decency."  And  in  a  secret  letter  of  the  same 
date  he  continues,  "  The  reserve  the  French  ambassador  observes 
towards  the  minister  of  their  allies  here,  the  awkward  uneasiness 
he  showed  lest  they  should  know  we  had  met,  and  several  expres- 
sions  he  let  drop  about  them  and  their  courts,  would  incline  me  to 
think  that  peace  is  the  object  of  France,  and  that  the  most  pacific 
party  is  the  most  prevalent."  At  their  last  meeting,  on  May  6, 
D'Affry  repudiated  any  desire  to  ruin  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
declared  that  when  once  France  and  England  were  agreed  and  the 
consequent  withdrawal  of  their  armies  from  Germany  secured,  they 
would  willingly  unite  in  measures  for  his  preservation ;  but  to 
publish  such  intentions  previously  was  impossible.'. 

Nevertheless,  the  exclusion  of  Prussia  in  the  preliminary  n^;otia- 
tions,  however  reasonable  and  necessary  from  the  French  point  of 
view,  and  however  unimportant  the  restriction  might  have  proved 
in  its  real  consequences,  met  with  Pitt's  determined  resistance  and 
caused  both  the  rejection  of  the  Spanish  mediation  and  the  rupture 
of  this  last  attempt  at  a  peace  at  the  Hague.  His  reasons,  as  he 
explained  to  Frederick's  envoys,  for  this  hostile  attitude,  were  his 
fears  that  the  negotiations  were  only  intended  by  France  to  divide 
and  create  jealousies  between  England  and  Prussia,  as  well  as  to 
undermine  his  own  power  and  popularity';  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  principal  person  concerned,  Frederick  himself,  had  no  such 
misgivings,  and  attached  much  less  importance  than  Pitt  to  his 
formal  exclusion  from  the  preliminary  negotiations.  He  expressed 
to  Mitchell,  in  May  1759,  great  anxiety  to  procure  a  peace.  On 
June  1759,  he  had  written  to  the  King,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  his  envoys  in  London,  in  favour  of  the  congress,  and 
after  his  defeat  at  Kunersdorf  in  August  he  regarded  the  congress 
as  his  sole  way  of  escape'.     In  January  1760,  he  expressed  his 

'  R.  O.,  Si.  Tap.,  HoHanil. 

'  Schaefec.  ii.  o,  580;  /W.  ffisl.  F.'s  ,  xix.  190. 

'  N.  106,  ff.  191,  399,  4O41  H.  70,  C  159;  CAat.  Cerr.  i.  407,  ^ly,  Rnville,  tL  *8i; 
a  ilitTcrent  opinion  is  however  expressed  in  Pol.  Cerr.  F.'i,  xviii.  630  un]  lata,  m  A|Kil 
1760,  xii.  161.  See  funher  below,  p.  1+7,  n.  a.  It  is  impoisible  tofollow  Hen  v.  Rmille 
in  thinking  that  Fiederick's  ilemanils  for  peace  were  not  gennine,  but  otiljr  npccNed  b^ 
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hopes  that  a  separate  negotiation  would  be  begun  between  France 
and  England  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  peace'.  On 
February  4,  1760,  writing  to  Knyphausen,  he  approves  once  more 
of  the  separate  peace  between  England  and  France,  which  would 
detach  the  latter  from  Austria  and  Russia  and  place  him  in 
a  position  of  equality  to  confront  his  foes' ;  and  on  March  1 3,  his 
representatives  in  London  declared  their  approval  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  negotiation  at  the  Hague,  on  the  basis  of  a  peace 
between  England  and  France,  on  the  understanding  that  Prussian 
interests  would  be  considered  at  a  later  stage'. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  whose  opinion  was  shared  and  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  urged  the  wisdom  of  making  the  best  use 
of  the  French  offers,  and  pointed  out  that  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  the  necessity  of  including  the  affairs  of  Germany  would 
be  shown  irresistibly*.  General  Yorke,  himself,  who  had  special 
opportunities  for  discovering  the  real  intentions  and  designs  of 
the  enemy  and  who  was  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
peace,  states  emphatically,  .on  March  25,  his  conviction  of  the 
favourable  opportunity  now  offered  and  of  the  probability  that 
France,  with  a  little  encouragement,  would  quit  her  allies* ;  and  in 
a  private  letter  to  his  brother.  Lord  Royston,  of  May  6,  1760,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  regret  at  the  breaking  off  of  the 
negotiations  by  the  British  minister,  and  regards  it  as  a  serious 
mistake.  Willingness  to  negotiate,  he  points  out,  did  not  entail 
any  restrictions  in  concluding.  The  French  were  themselves  at 
this  moment  negotiating  against  Russia,  jealous  concerning  Austria 
and  desirous  of  saving  the  King  of  Prussia.  Spain  was  refusing  to 
join  France,  either  as  a  friend  or  as  a  mediator'. 

According  to  a  recent  narrative,  based  upon  a  careful  investiga- 
^n  of  these  events,  especially  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
*  great  opportunity  of  terminating  the  struggle  was  now  lost  by 
Pitt'    As  Choiseul  advanced,  Pitt  drew  back.     He  broke  off  the 

""  deure  of  Pitt  to  quiet  the  peace  party  and  as  a  blind,  devoid  of  any  real  purpose, 
'^b  there  is  littie  doubt  (hat  they  were  so  used  by  Pitt.     See  below,  p.  148  n. 

'  /W.  Cerr.  F.'s,  xix.  4;  C-ia/.  Cott.  ii.  19. 

'Vi.iii.6i.  See  also  xviii.  341-1.  xix.  13,  15,  ij,  16,  71,77,  100,  115-181,  177,180. 
°"  Mca^Diully,  as  the  negotiations  dragged  on  without  result,  he  had  doubts  or  expressed 
"PPwitJon,  xix  117,  151,  IS7>  178,  186,  188,  »I9,  131,  j6i,  »7J,  andon  the  approaching 
"'ptuie  of  the  negotiations  expressed  great  gratitude  to  Pitt,  who  had  refused  to  be  duped, 
'9°»<iq-.  Jig- 

'  Mnnorandum  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  handwrititig,  fl.  71.  f.  (75. 

'  p.  141.  '  Below;  &ee  also  Add.  6836,  f.  139. 

'  H.  t;,  a  iio,  115.  '  Waddington,  iiL  539-54I- 
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negotiations  on  a  question  which  might  have  been  considered 
a  point  of  procedure.  To  demand  the  formal  inclusion  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  to  ask  what  was  impossible  and,  indeed,  what 
was  recc^nised  as  impossible  by  Pitt  himself  in  the  negotiations 
reopened  later*,  namely  that  France  should  be  guilty  publicly  of 
a  breach  of  good  faith,  deprive  herself  of  the  alliance  with  Austria, 
and  remain  isolated  in  Europe  without  allies.  In  his  eflbrts  to 
extricate  himself  from  his  perplexities,  Choiseul  had  pleaded  the 
separation  of  the  English  from  the  continental  war,  but  in  order  to 
succeed  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  in  Pitt  one  who  would  be  willing 
to  meet  him  half  way,  who  would — to  use  General  Yorke's  words — 
"  help  "  the  French  ■'  to  a  form  of  words  which  may  read  well "  and 
enable  them  "to  fly  off  from  the  Court  of  Vienna  with... decency*," 
and  who  would  consent  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  pious  fraud. 

It  is  clear  that  there  was  very  little  chance  of  finding  in  Pitt 
the  benevolent  collaborator  in  the  work  of  peace  required.  Pitt, 
indeed,  had  resolved  upon  the  continuance  of  the  war  for  at  least 
another  campaign.  In  the  autumn  of  1759,  it  is  true,  he  appeared 
to  be  not  disinclined  to  consider  the  possibility  of  peace*,  and 
he  made  a  great  point  of  the  mention  of  the  proposed  Congress 
in  the  King's  Speech  of  November*.  In  February  1760,  in  re- 
sisting the  demand  for  troops  for  Germany,  he  declared  "that  if 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  out  of  the  question,  was  demolished,  we 
should  make  a  glorious  peace.  The  House  of  Austria  would  be 
no  longer  our  enemy.     We  should  deal  with  France*." 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  appearances  were 
deceptive,  were  far  from  representing  Pitt's  real  intentions  and, 
indeed,  were  adopted  to  conceal  them.  The  Prussian  envoys,  who 
lived  in  confidential  intercourse  with  Pitt,  when  advising  the 
proposal  of  the  Congress  to  Frederick,  mentioned  as  advantages 
which  would  arise  therefrom  that  the  nation,  believii^  peace  to 
be  near,  would  not  refuse  to  support  the  burden  of  the  continental 
war.  Moreover,  "un  parei)  ^v^nement  disculperait  aussi  le  Chevalier 
Pitt  du  reproche  qu'on  lui  fait  d'etre  le  promoteur  de  la  guerre*" 
■  Below,  pp.  139-40,  168;  II.  10,  f.  9!  Add.  6836,  f.  137. 

*  Add.  683S,  f.  139.  '  pp.  IJ9-41 ;  and  s««  kIso  H.  70,  f.  45. 
«  Chatham  Cerr.  i.  448;  Pari.  Hist.  xv.  949. 

*  Slowe  MSS.  163,  f.  ij  sqq. 

*  J^l.  Cerr.  F.'t,  xviii.  337,  June  8,  1759.  Other  resaoni  for  the  Hep,  fim  bjrthc 
Prussian  envoys,  were  that  il  would  prevent  all  clandeMine  and  hast;  Khcmet  of  pcMC 
and  the  inlrlguea  of  the  D.  of  N.  against  I'itt,  which  were  endanfcring  the  ■llianoe  villi 
Ftussib.  Ficderick's  envoys,  however,  had  misunderstood  the  naliue  of  the  'wrrtnit  </ 
the  Iiutnnut;  above,  p.  14;  and  cT.  Gen.  Yorke  to  Mitchell  with  the  K.  of  Prada, 
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The  project  of  the  Congress  was  used  by  Pitt  to  crush  other 
schemes,  such  as  the  Spanish  mediation,  rather  than  as  a  real 
attempt  to  secure  peace.  The  attainmertt  of  the  consent  of  al!  the 
Powers  was  extremely  improbable.  The  determination  of  Austria 
and  Russia  to  continue  the  hostilities  was  well  known,  and  should 
their  consent,  contrary  to  expectations,  be  obtained,  the  proceedings 
would  certainly  be  prolonged  and  probably  end  without  result. 
Pitt  did  not  enter  seriously  into  the  subsequent  n^otiation  at  the 
Hague.  General  Yorke  was  left  without  proper  information  or 
instructions',  and  to  make  failure  more  certain,  Pitt  insisted  upon 
a  condition,  the  inclusion  of  Prussia,  to  which  it  was  obvious  that 
France  could  not  agree.  At  last,  in  April  1760,  he  declared  openly 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  another  campaign  was  necessary 
and  that  "we  did  not  want  a  peace'."  "I  have  been  told,"  writes 
Walpole,  "  he  said  that  some  time  before  he  should  have  been  well 
ontented  to  bring  France  on  her  knees ;  now  he  would  not  rest  till 
he  had  laid  her  on  her  back*." 

In  forming  this  fixed  resolution  to  reject  all  projects  of  peace. 
Pin  appears  to  have  been  influenced  both  by  public  and  private 
reasons.  At  the  close  of  the  campaigns  of  1759,  the  British 
conquests  from  France  were  not  consolidated  or  completed ;  and 
the  motive  which  made  Choiseul  press  the  Spanish  mediation  and 
the  negotiations  at  the  Hague  and  reject  the  Congress,  namely  the 
Miticipation  of  further  disasters  which  delay  would  occasion*,  was 
also  the  inducement  to  Pitt  to  continue  the  war.  Peace  could  only 
have  been  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  British 
acquisitions*,  and  by  a  sacrifice  at  the  same  time  of  Pitt's  popularity*. 
The  closing  of  the  war,  Pitt  had  written  to  Lord  Hardwjcke,  was  as 
difficult  a  task  as  the  sustaining  it'.  "Anybody  could  advise  him 
in  war,"  he  had  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  session,  on  October  13,  1759.     "Who  could  draw  such 

Juuiy  19,  ijiia — "I  koow  itiat  false  notions  have  been  given  ia  our  ally  [the  K.  of 
franU].  u  if  some  with  us  were  intriguing  separately ;  but  these  who  gave  the  inronna- 
>>m  iCTve  him  ill,  became  they  make  a  &Ise  repiesentaCion  of  out  interior.  The  D.  of  N., 
Ht  P.  and  my  Father  are  perfectly  well  togethet  and  are  incapable  of  any  luch  thing. 
'  XKMioD  thii  to  prevent  your  being  led  astray  and  to  enable  you  to  Kt  others  right" 
*^.  6S36.  f.  136. 

'  For  instance  he  was  never  informed  oflicially  of  the  action  of  Spain;  p- 1*3!  H.  lo, 
t);  Add.  6836,  f.  137. 

'  p.  144-  '  Georgt  If,  iii.  laS""- 

'  Choiwors  Mem.  to  Ossun,  Waddington,  iii.  440.  *  p.  139. 

'  p-  14J,  and  Schaefer,  ii.  a,  ;8o  as  above. 

'  V-  '4>- 
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a  peace  as  would  please  everybody?  He  would  snatch  at  the  first 
moment  of  peace,  though  he  wished  he  could  leave  oflT  at  the 
war." — "This  conclusion,"  adds  Walpole,  "seemed  to  come  from 
his  heart  and  perhaps  escaped  him  without  design'."  Pitt's  re- 
luctance or  inability  to  consider  the  possibility  of  peace,  however, 
had  for  some  time  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke.  Pitt  had  declared,  "No  peace 
of  Utrecht  will  again  stain  the  annals  of  England*."  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, without  prescribing  the  acceptance  of  any  actual  terms 
or  method  of  negotiation  proposed  by  France,  dwelt  on  the 
imprudence  in  general  of  waiting  for  the  "very  highest  throw  of 
the  dice,"  of  which  a  warning  was  afforded  by  the  too  hasty 
rejection  of  Louis  XIV's  terms  at  Gertruydcnbei|['.  "  Europe 
began  to  take  umbrage  at  our  success,"  writes  Walpole,  "  but 
sailing  with  prosperity  Mr  Pitt  did  not  trouble  himself  whether 
Europe's  voice  went  along  with  his  achievements'." 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  the  n^otiations  at  the 
Hague  or  elsewhere,  set  on  foot  by  France,  would  have  produced 
a  settlement  adequate  to  the  great  sacrifices  and  conquests  made 
by  Great  Britain,  or  would  have  produced  any  settlement  at  alL 
The  total  absence  of  agreement  and  harmony  between  the  French 
ministers  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  itself  to  success.  Their  voice 
was  uncertain,  varying  and  hesitating,  and  inspired  little  confidence 
in  the  reality  of  their  intentions.  Moreover,  if  the  anticipation  of 
further  British  conquests  made  Pitt  disinclined  to  peace,  so  the 
disasters  to  the  Prussian  army  in  1759  rendered  the  French  hopefiil 
of  better  fortune  in  that  quarter,  and  less  disposed  to  retire  de- 
feated from  the  whole  conflict, 

In  any  case,  however,  a  more  temporising  diplomacy,  combined 
with  an  energetic  support  of  the  war,  including  Prince  Ferdinand's 
operations,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  advised,  would  probably  have 
proved  advantageous  to  British  interests,  and  would  have  warded 
off  for  a  time,  or  perhaps  wholly  prevented,  the  final  alliance 
formed  by  France  and  Spain  against  England*. 

While  the  negotiations  between  France  and  England  had  been 
in  progress,  the  Spanish  representations  and  half-veiled  menaces 
had  entirely  ceased,  and  Charles  III  appeared  to  have  abandoned 

'  Gtsrge  II.  iii.  nS. 

'  To  Mitchell,  June  u,  i7f9,  Add.  68j3,  f.  lo;  Chatkam  Carr.  i.  411. 

3  p,  139;  H.  9,  f.  m. 

*  Greixt  II,  iii.  ij$-6;  and  sec  K.  II.  SolUu,  Tht  Dulu  dt  CMtttU,  pp.  41-7, 

'  P-  M*- 
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his  attitude  of  fear  and  jealousy  of  England.  On  December  13, 
i;59,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  had  written  to  the  King  in  terms 
of  marked  friendliness'.  The  same  month,  he  had  disavowed  and 
recalled  Abreu,  his  minister  in  London'.  On  January  i,  1760, 
General  Yorke  wrote  that  the  Spanish  minister  at  the  Hague  had 
assured  him  that  they  had  no  intention  of  meddling,  and  had  no 
complaint  or  ill-will  against  England*.  In  March  and  May,  he 
wrote  again  to  the  same  effect*.  On  May  10,  Choiseul  expressed 
great  disappointment  at  the  small  support  now  accorded  by  Spain 
to  the  French  cause'.  The  final  failure  of  the  negotiations  with 
England,  however,  brought  the  two  Powers  again  into  closer  union, 
and  in  June  1760,  the  King  of  Spain  renewed  his  former  attitude 
of  hostility.  On  June  «o,  Fuentes,  the  new  Spanish  ambassador  in 
London,  forwarded  to  Pitt  a  violent  memorandum  complaining 
of  insults,  and  of  injustice  committed  by  the  English  Courts.  On 
September  9,  he  forwarded  further  complaints  on  the  subject  of 
the  British  encroachments  in  Honduras  and  the  cutting  of  logwood, 
and  laid  claims  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Moreover,  it  was 
declared  that  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  had  been  communicated 
to  France,  which  drew  a  dignified  verbal  remonstrance  from  Pitt 
oa  September  16';  while,  on  September  26,  he  forwarded  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Bristol,  the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  be  shown 
confidentially  to  Wall,  in  which  any  concession  on  the  subject 
of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  was  absolutely  refused.  The  right 
to  cut  logwood,  guaranteed  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  could  not  be 
given  up;  but  the  ministers  were  prepared  to  negotiate  an  arrange- 
ment more  convenient  to  the  Spanish  Court,  while  they  were 
feady  to  give  satisfaction  concerning  the  forts  and  settlements,  on 
which  point  the  British  case  did  not  stand  so  firmly.  The  diplo- 
matic methods  of  the  Spanish  Court  met  with  a  severe  rebuke  and 
especially  the  attempt,  by  the  communication  of  the  memorandum 
lo  the  French  Court,  to  "  intimidate,"  but  which  could  only  "  indis- 
pose," the  King  of  England.  Should  the  Spanish  Court  adhere 
to  its  memorials,  the  King's  answer  could  only  be  such  as  the 
dignity  of  his  crown  and  the  interests  of  his  subjects  demanded. 

'  Chuham  MSS.  Qi. 

Chalham  Corr.  \\.  ji,  46;  Choiseul's  Mem.  printed  hy  Saulange-Bodin  in  Le  Patlr 
"faail/i.  141-5;  A.  Bourguel,  Lt  Due  dt  Choiiad  el  I' AtUanii  Esfagnali,  1 10  sqq. 
'H.  17,  f.  88. 

'  J-  V.  lo  Holdemess,  March  7,  1760.     R.  O.,  Si.  Pap.,  Holland;  H.  17,  f.  no. 
'  Widdinglon,  iii.  544. 

p- 150  n. ;  primed  in  Chat.  Corr.  ii.  69. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  King's  sincere  desire  to  settle  the  dispute 
and  to  maintain  the  friendship  with  Spain  was  affirmed*.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  in  spite  of  his  desire  for  peace,  expressed  to  Pitt  his  entire 
approval  of  his  despatch  and  of  his  reply  to  Fuentes.  Such  was 
the  issue  of  the  various  negotiations  which  had  been  entered  upon 
for  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  Peace  with  France  was  not  secured. 
War  with  Spain  was  almost  assured. 

The  new  session,  in  the  autumn  of  1759,  was  opened  by  Pitt 
who  announced  that  "  he  had  unlearned  his  juvenile  errors  and 
thought  no  longer  that  England  could  do  all  by  itself,"  Fifteen 
and  a  half  millions  were  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war,  which 
included  the  subsidy  of  .£670,000  for  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
maintenance  of  70,000  seamen,  57,290  British  land  troops,  38,750 
Hanoverians  and  Germans,  the  garrisons  abroad,  and  regiments 
fighting  in  America  and  the  militia,  which  amounted  altogether, 
according  to  Walpole,  to  175,000  men". 

The  new  year  1760  saw  the  consolidation  of  the  British  con- 
quests in  Canada,  but  not  without  some  reverses.  General  Murray 
was  defeated  by  the  French  on  April  28,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  which  might  have  fallen  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  ships, 
which  scattered  the  French  fleet.  But  this  was  followed  by  a 
combined  movement  of  the  forces  against  the  French,  who  capitu- 
lated to  Amherst,  on  September  8,  at  Montreal,  and  abandoned 
finally  the  whole  of  Canada',  Louisiana  alone  in  America  remaining 
French  territory.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  French  fleet,  sent  to 
the  relief  of  Montreal,  was  destroyed  by  Lord  Byron.  Another 
French  expedition,  consisting  of  three  ships  and  600  men,  which 
landed  in  Ireland  and  took  Carrickfergus,  was  completely  annihilated 
early  in  March.  In  India  the  power  of  France  was  (inalty  over- 
thrown at  the  battle  of  Wandiwash,  won  by  Coote  on  January  jj. 
In  February,  the  last  possession  of  France  on  the  coast  was  taken 
and  every  vestige  of  French  dominion  in  India  disappeared, 
Pondicherry  falling  on  January  6,  1761. 

In  Germany,  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his  nephew,  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  were  hampered  by  a  lamentable  inferiority  of  forces, 
occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops  for  the  support  of  Frederick 
and. by  the  refusal  at  first  of  Pitt,  now  intent  upon  his  new  project 
against  Belleisic,  and  who  aflected  fears  of  an  invasion  and  of  the 

'  Kur  I'itl's  corrnponilcnce  see  Thackeray's  Chatham,  L  and  it.  appi 
•  (Seorgt  II,  iii.  JJ^.  »  p.  447. 
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risk  of  depending  upon  the  militia,  to  despatch  reinforcements. 
Nor  was  this  inferiority  entirely  repaired  by  the  tardy  arrival  of 
a  British  force  later'. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  was  defeated  at  Corbach,  on  July  10, 
but  gained  a  success  at  Emsdorf,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  won  a 
more  decisive  action  at  Warburg  on  July  31,  A  defeat  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince's  forces  at  Campen  on  October  16,  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  Wesel  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  retake  Gottingen 
by  Prince  Ferdinand,  closed  this  campaign  without  any  striking 
advantages  on  either  side.  But  the  French  had  been  prevented 
from  joining  their  allies,  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians,  and  from 
overwhelming  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  latter  had  again  this  year  been  severely  pressed,  but 
succeeded  in  beating  off  his  enemies.  After  a  campaign  of  failure 
in  Saxony,  in  which  the  chief  incidents  were  a  defeat  of  Fouquet, 
one  of  his  generals,  at  Landshut,  on  June  23,  the  k>ss  of  Glatz 
and  the  useless  bombardment  of  Dresden,  he  marched  into  Silesia, 
won  the  battle  of  Liegnitz  over  the  Austrians,  on  August  15, 
and  then  returning  again  to  Saxony,  gained  the  great  victory  of 
Torgau,  on  November  3,  over  the  same  foe,  ^^inst  vastly  superior 
numbers,  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  of  the  whole  war.  Mean- 
while, Berlin  itself  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Russians  and  Austrians, 
on  October  9,  but  the  capital  was  quickly  evacuated  on  the  approach 
of  Frederick.  The  campaign  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  by  these  successful  operations  from  Silesia,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Dresden,  from  Saxony. 

The  full  tide  of  British  glory  and  success  continued  to  roll 
on  without  a  check.  In  every  part  of  the  globe  the  enemy  had 
been  humbled  and  defeated.  With  exhausted  resources,  with  their 
■»vy  extinguished  and  a  weak,  divided  and  disorganised  govern- 
ment, the  French  were  deprived  of  every  hope  of  retrieving  past 
errors  or  of  regaining  their  lost  predominance  in  the  world  ;  while 
"1  England,  the  national  prosperity  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished  during  the  war,  and  the  Cabinet  had  become  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  by  the  great  successes  achieved,  only  more  firmly 
"lit  together  and  more  united  in  policy. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Pitt,  notwithstanding  some  rubs, 
*ere  on  terms  not  only  friendly  but  aflTectionate',  and  Lord 
Shelburne  writes  that    Pitt,  looking   back  with   regret   from  the 

'  Slowe  MSS.  163,  f.  ij.  February  i8,  176a;  p.  14J. 

■  See  (he  Duke's  tetters  to  Pitt,  i.g.  Chatham  MSS.  51,  May  14,  1760. 
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unhappiness  and  confusion  of  the  next  reign,  told  him  that  the 
meetings  of  the  ministers  "were  the  most  agreeable  conversations 
he  ever  experienced'."  The  same  spirit  of  co-operation  existed 
between  the  ministers  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
again  between  these  and  the  officers  chosen  to  carry  out  their 
orders.  Instead  of  obstructions  and  jealousies  between  the  two 
services,  a  full  union  and  harmony  of  action  had  developed,  of 
which  the  culminating  instance  had  been  the  conquest  of  Quebec 
Moreover,  the  ministers  received  the  steady  support  of  the  King, 
the  Parliament  and  the  people.  With  the  exception  of  Leicester 
House,  all  factions  had  been  silenced.  The  whole  enei^y  of  the 
people  was  concentrated  on  the  great  struggle  for  empire,  and  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  various  classes  and  forces  of  the  nation 
had  never  been  more  complete  than  at  this  moment.  There  was 
now  only  wanting  to  complete  the  great  work,  a  great  peace,  in 
which  should  be  embodied  and  secured  the  national  triumphs 
and  acquisitions ;  and  this  also,  judging  from  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  her  power,  seemed  well  within  the  grasp  of  Britain. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  death  of  the  King,  which  took 
place  very  suddenly  in  the  early  morning  of  October  25*,  came 
as  a  grievous  national  misfortune.  His  character  has  been  described 
to  us  by  many  contemporaries  in  realistic  colours  and  by  many 
historians',  and  his  strong  personality  has  often  impressed  itself 
upon  these  pages.  He  had  undoubtedly  great  defects,  an  avarice 
which  was  often  ridiculous,  a  violent  temper  which,  allowed  to 
develope  unchecked,  was  increased  in  old  age,  a  want  of  self- 
control  and  of  reserve,  an  uncultured,  rather  than  an  inferior 
intellect,  and  some  coarse  vices.  Hut  with  all  this  there  was  a 
courage,  a  fidelity,  and  a  strict  sense  of  honour,  a  depth,  solidity 
and  steadiness  of  character,  which  inspired  respect  and  trust  and 
even  affection.  His  ministers  often  found  him  intractable,  but 
there  was  never  that  loss  of  confidence  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  servants  which  was  such  a  painful  and  dangerous  feature  in 
public  life  in  the  new  reign.  He  gave  firm  support  to  his  generals 
in  their  campaign  and  knew  how  to  keep  their  secrets*.  He  never 
abused  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his  ministers.  He  was 
regular  and  punctual  in  his  habits.  He  had  a  high  conception 
'  L/fi,  by  Lord  Kiiimabrice,  i.  Sj. 

'  pp-  »S3  «n- 

'  Ltcky  (iSS.t),  ii,  519;  SmolUlI,  Lord  Chcslerfield,  Lord  Wald<srave.     It  U  in- 
pussiblc  to  luld  I^rd  Hervey  a«  an  authorily  or  Horace  Walpole  {Gtfrgi  It,  i.  17;). 
*  p.  134;  Walpole's  Gtarge  21,  iii.  190. 
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of  the  dignity  and  responsible  duties  of  kingship,  "Constitutionally 
brave,  he  loved  and  cherished  that  virtue  in  others'."  He  possessed 
that  great  and  kingly  quality  of  openness,  truthfulness  and  sincerity 
which,  it  is  well  known,  was  also  a  particular  characteristic  of  the 
late  revered  Queen  Victoria.  "  The  late  good  old  King."  said  Pitt 
generously,  "  had  something  of  humanity  and,  amongst  many  other 
royal  and  manly  virtues,  he  possessed  justice,  truth  and  sincerity, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  so  that  he  had  something  about  him  by 
which  it  was  possible  for  you  to  know  whether  he  liked  you  or 
disliked  you'."  "He  was  good-natured  and  sincere,"  writes  Lord 
Charlemont,  "  He  always  was  what  he  appeared  to  be.  He  might 
offend  but  he  never  deceived'."  Like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  if  his 
acquaintance  with  books  was  small,  his  shrewd  and  pointed  remarks 
diow  that  he  knew  men.  He  had  the  royal  quality  of  recognising 
true  merit  and  greatness  and  of  detecting  and  punishing  criminal 
lapses  from  public  duty,  such  as  those  of  Byng  and  Sackville.  His 
passionate  affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  however  injudiciously 
indulged  in,  and  however  injurious  it  may  have  proved  to  British 
interests,  was  a  worthy  element  in  his  character,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  ridiculed  or  despised  by  any  who  are  conscious  of 
similar  feelings  for  their  own  native  land ;  and  the  exercise  of 
greater  tact  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  ministers 
would  probably  have  obviated  many  of  the  disadvantages  and 
inconveniences  which  resulted  from  it.  His  strong  dislike  of  Pitt, 
at  least,  was  fully  justified  by  the  minister's  ill-bred,  wouriding  and 
imprudent  reflections  upon  the  Electorate.  As  a  German  Prince 
he  was  accustomed  to  absolute  rule  and  military  obedience  in  his 
little  country,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  his 
experience  of  English  administration,  of  the  intrigues  of  parties 
and  of  the  corruption  and  self-seeking  of  pretended  patriots,  created 
in  him  no  enthusiasm  for  parliamentary  government.  Nevertheless, 
"C  acquired  and  practised  the  difficult,  and  at  that  time,  the  new 
3ft  of  governing  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  England,  and 
arbitrary  and  despotic  in  his  disposition,  he  yet  subordinated  on 
^^eral  occasions,  though  not  without  explosions  of  wrath,  his 
Personal  wishes  to  political  necessities.  "  1  have  known  few  persons 
•if  high  rank,"  says  Lord  Waldegrave,"who  could  bear  contradiction 
better,  provided  the  intention  was  apparently  good  and  the  manner 

'  Lord  Chatlemonl  ul  infra. 

'  Pari,  Mill.  ivi.  849  and  Lord  Waldegtave's  Memetrs,  4  sqq. 

*  //ill.  Jt/SS.  Cemm.,  Lord  Charlemont,  i.  ij. 
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decent."  A  genuine  spirit  of  liberty,  moderation  and  toleration 
was  fostered  under  his  rule.  "With  him  our  laws  and  liberties 
were  safe,"  writes  an  enlightened  contemporary,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Montague.  "  He  possessed  in  a  great  degree  the  confidence  of 
his  people  and  the  respect  of  foreign  governments ;  and  a  certain 
steadiness  of  character  made  him  of  great  consequence  in  these 
unsettled  times....  His  character  would  not  afford  subject  for  Epic 
poetry  but  will  look  well  in  the  sober  page  of  history'." 

An  immense  advance  was  made  in  his  long  reign,  and  largely 
owing  to  his  scrupulous  respect  for  English  liberties,  in  constitu- 
tional government,  in  the  developement  of  law  and  administration 
of  justice,  in  religious  and  political  toleration  and  in  the  happiness 
and  undisturbed  prosperity  of  all  classes.  Great  national  perils 
were  sturdily  encountered  and  overcome.  Great  problems  of 
statesmanship  and  policy  were  solved  with  courage  and  firtnness. 
Scotland  was  united  with  England.  The  dangerous  predominance 
of  France  was  destroyed.  The  empire  was  won  to  Britain,  and 
it  was  not  unfitting  that  the  last  British  sovereign  to  lead  his 
troops  to  battle  should  disappear  from  the  scene  amidst  a  blaze  of 
military  glory.  "He  died  in  the  height  of  his  glory,"  wrote  General 
Yorke.  "  loved,  honoured  and  respected  by  all  Europe*." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  death  of  the  old  King,  that 
the  value  of  his  strong  personality  and  of  his  capacity  for  govern- 
ment was  thoroughly  understood  and  realised  *.  The  misfortunes 
and  confusion  consequent  upon  his  disappearance  from  the  scene 
give  the  measure  of  the  great  services  he  was  rendering  to  the 
nation.  "  During  his  long  reign,"  continues  Mrs  Montague,  "we 
never  were  subject  to  the  insolence  and  rapaciousness  of  favourites. 
...If  we  consider  only  the  evils  we  have  avoided  during  his  late 
Majesty's  reign,  we  shall  Bnd  abundant  matter  of  gratitude  towards 
him  and  respect  for  his  memory*." 

Burke,  writing  from  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  the  next  reign, 
on  the  cause  of  the  present  discontents,  extends  this  eulc^y  still 
further.  "  He  carried  the  glory,  the  power,  the  commerce  of 
England  to  a  height  unknown. ..and  he  left  his  succession  resting 

>  Cerrnpondemt,  by  E.  J.  Qimenion,  ii.  no.  »  H.  17,  f.  130, 

•  Thus  Frederick,  with  less  than  his  usual  sagacily,  writes  to  Finkensiein,  Noremba  j, 
r;6o,  "C'est  un  malheur,  mais  pas  aussi  grand  qu'il  ie  parall  poui  nos  affuro,  et  pov 
■nicux  dire,  je  crois  que  nous  n'y  perdrons  rien  pardecenainescomidJr«lionsieUlives«ai 
piejuees  du  difuni  pour  son  Electoral."  Pel.  Carr.  F.'s,  xx.  61.  He  had  Mon  reaaon  (o 
change  his  mind. 

*  Utiupra. 
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on  the  true  and  only  true  foundations  of  all  national,  and  all 
regal  greatness ;  affection  at  home,  reputation  abroad,  trust  in 
allies,  terror  in  rival  nations.  The  most  ardent  lover  of  his  country 
cannot  wish  for  Great  Britain  a  happier  fate  than  to  continue  as 
she  was  then  left  A  people,  emulous  as  we  are  in  aiTection  to  our 
present  sovereign,  know  not  how  to  form  a  prayer  to  heaven  for 
a  greater  blessing  upon  his  virtues  or  a  higher  state  of  felicity 
and  glory,  than  that  he  should  live  and  should  reign,  and  when 
Providence  ordains  it,  should  die,  exactly  like  his  illustrious 
predecessor'." 

This  language,  natural  and  sincere  in  the  writer,  in  whose  mind 
the  glories  of  the  past  were  enhanced  and  magnified  by  the 
calamities  and  humiliations  of  the  present,  appears  now  perhaps 
exaggerated.  But  looking  back  with  a  more  extended  prospect 
and  with  a  juster  perspective  than  was  possible  for  Burke,  we  can 
still  join  in  Lord  Waldegrave's  "thorough  conviction  "that  George  II 
'will  be  numbered  amongst  those  patriot  Kings,  under  whose 
government  the  people  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  happiness,"  and 
whose  name,  amongst  the  long  succession  of  great  sovereigns  of 
this  country,  will  stand  well  in  the  Chronicle. 

Correspondence 

[The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had,  by  the  King's  desire,  written  to 
Colonel  Yorke  on  July  8,  1757  (N,  187,  ff.  152-4),  to  inform  him 
of  the  political  situation  and  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  the  measures 
'0  be  taken  for  carrying  on  the  war.] 

Col.  the  Hon.  Joseph    Yorke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  187,  f.  100;  H.  89,  f.  IS.]  Hague, /(.^  i^ik,  1757. 

...The  great  object  of  the  nation  is  the  American  war,  which 
flay  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  attended  to,  if  we  have  sent  thither 
*  body  of  troops  superior  in  number  to  the  regulars  which  the 
•^rcnch  have  in  those  parts:  and  secondly,  if  we  have  a  marine 
'^'*>"ce  there  able  to  protect  their  operations.  The  rest  depends 
"Pon  the  conduct  of  the  officers  who  command  and  upon  the 
''lessing  of  Providence;  for  ministers  can  only  furnish  the  means, 
■lot  decide  the  success. 

The  probability  of  succeeding  in  our  main  point  is,  however, 

puch  increased   by  the  part   the    French   take    in  the  affairs  of 

'Germany,  which  turns   their   attention,  as   well   as  their  money, 

''om  their  marine,  and... making  expeditions  to  our  Colonies.     The 

>  TAeugkls  en  lAt  l^atnt  Disienltnit  (Wvrh  {iSji),  iii.  114). 
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diversion  is  at  the  same  time  only  temporary,  and  if  they  can  carry 
their  point  in  Germany,  they  will  return  with  double  vigour  to  fall 
upon  us  both  by  land  and  sea.  It  seems  therefore  necessary  for 
us  to  try  some  means  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  French  arms 
against  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  prevent  them  forcing  him  to 
accept  next  winter  such  a  peace  as  they  would  prescribe,  and  would 
leave  them  at  liberty  to  turn  their  whole  force  against  us. 

[As  far  as  he  could  see,  this  could  only  be  done  by  reinforcing 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  either  by  German  Protestant 
soldiers,  who  would  probably  be  easily  secured  now,  or  by  English. 
To  the  objection  of  the  expense  of  the  latter  he  was  not  insensible, 
but  it  should  be  considered  whether  the  "diversion  given  to  France 
by  obliging  her  to  keep  100,000  or  150.000  men  in  Germany"  was 
not  worth  it.  France  was  ruining  herself  by  these  continental 
campaigns.  For  one  year,  from  October  T,  1756,  to  October  i, 
1757,  her  expenses  were  estimated  by  the  financiers  as  more  than 
;^20,ooo,ooo' ;  and  to  keep  her  one  year  more  at  this  expenditure 
would  be  a  great  stroke.  A  union  among  the  German  Protestant 
Princes  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  their  head  was  what  France 
feared  more  than  anything,  and  which  should  be  strongly  supported 
by  Great  Britain.  England  would  indeed  be  thus  involved  in  the 
continental  war,  but  only  as  an  auxiliary,  not  as  a  principal,  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  free  hand  in  America  and  havir^  a  voice 
in  the  settlement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  As  to  Holland, 
their  participation  must  be  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the  issue  and 
events  of  the  campaign'.] 

CoL  the  Hon.  Joseph    Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
IH.  9,  f.  ISJ-]  Hagub,/^  is/i.  1757. 

My  Lord, 

...His  Prussian  Majesty  works  night  and  day,  and  as  he 
has  had  a  smart  lesson  of  prudence  he  will,  I  believe,  go  more 
surely  to  work  another  time.  1  have  by  indirect  channels  conveyed 
to  him  the  necessity  of  informing  and  encouraging  us,  as  well  as 
sending  a  digested,  reasonable  plan  for  our  future  and  concerted 
operations.  I  think  he  will  see  that  the  King  has  now  a  Ministry 
that  can  and  will  do  business.  This  will  do  us  good  everywhere  ; 
the  opposite  situation  has  lost  us  more  ground  in  Europe  than  the 
Prussians  have  lost  since  the  battle  of  the  i8th  June... .Your  Lord- 
ship may  depend  upon  the  bent  of  the  nation  [the  Dutch]*,  It  is 
not  a  chimaera,  and  you  would  be  convinced  it  is  not  if  you  was  to 
be  here  only  eight  days.     We  must  have,  however,  a  little  more 

'  I.t.  her  whole  (including  ber  ordinary)  expenditure,  which  wu  i»oi  11  juilUn-f 
H.  9,  f.  is8. 

'  The  D.  of  N.  expressed  disappointmenl  >l  this  letter  u  wantiDg  L 
(N.  1B7,  ff.  185.  300.) 

'  I.t.  against  France.     II.  9,  f.  147. 
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time  and  if,  in  the  meanwhile,  you  can  restore  two  or  three 
insignificant  vessels  with  some  parade,  it  will  be  productive  of 
much  good  ;  and  even  an  order  in  the  Gazette  to  privateers  to  act 
wtih  circumspection  and  humanity  under  the  ordinary  penalties 
would  operate  greatly  in  our  favour.  These  are  trifles  in  appear- 
ance, but  they  are  the  trifles  that  make  France  succeed  where  we 
fail.. ..May  I  ask  under  the  rose  why  no  augmentations  are  made 
in  ihe  Hanoverian  troops,  or  amongst  the  other  Princes  of  Lower 
Saxony.'  No  way  Is  so  natural  to  reinforce  that  army  [of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland]  as  such  a  measure.  The  men  are  there, 
are  willing,  are  Protestants  and  hate  the  French.  All  those 
Princes  have  large  bodies  of  militia  and  will  they  patiently  see, 
for  want  of  giving  orders  or  taking  measures,  their  countries 
pillaged  and  their  revenues  lost.'  This  puzzles  me  and  embar- 
rasses me.. . . 

Col.  the  Hon.  Joseph    Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H,  9,  f.  IS7-]  Hague,  yu/v  lyi,   1757. 

Mv  Lord.... 

1  mentioned  in  my  last  that  much  depended  upon  the  firm- 
ness and  resolution  at  Hanover.  Without  that,  all  our  expense 
upon  the  continent  is  thrown  away,  and  you  must  never  expect  to 
hold  the  King  of  Prussia  in  a  reverse  of  fortune,  I  don't  say  this 
from  any  suspicion  founded  upon  anything  else  than  my  private 
opinion  and  apprehension  ;  but  as  It  is  publicly  said  everywhere 
that  a  neutrality  is  still  negotiating  for  the  Electorate,  which  is  not 
authentically  contradicted,  it  throws  such  a  damp  upon  our  friends, 
especially  in  this  country,  that  one  cannot  expect  to  awaken  them 
toanything....!  thought  It  my  duty  to  say  so  much  to  your  Lord- 
ship, as  it  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  despatch.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
IN.  187,  f.  300.]  Wbbst,  July  unrf,  1757. 

...It  is  a  great  Instance  of  weakness,  as  well  as  of  ambition, 
that  our  friend,  Mr  X^ge,  should  have  such  a  hankering  after  the 
Admiralty.  However,  I  am  very  glad  he  has  changed  his  language 
»bout  Lord  Anson';  for  before,  his  discourse  was  very  extra- 
Ofdinary  and  not  agreeable  to  the  friendship  which  he  used  to 
pfofess.  As  to  the  "  inadvertences  and  mistakes  in  manner  etc." 
*hich  he  flings  out,  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  care  to  get  them 


'  l-<£KC  had  now  alloweil  in  common  with  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  that 
Wd  Aason,  "could  he  get  the  belter  of  some  Uttte  inadverlences  and  mistakes  in 
'^user  etc.,  was  the  most  proper  person"  for  the  coDttoi  of  the  AdmiraJlf.     N.  18;, 
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rectified,  and  think  I  have  succeeded'.  The  testimony  of  Hunter* 
and  Hay'  I  look  upon  as  extorted  by  the  force  of  truth  ;  for 
I  verily  believe  it  to  be  true  that  in  their  former  time  they  hardly 
knew  what  they  were  about.  My  Lord  Temple  himself  (when 
I  wished  him  joy  of  the  Privy  Seal)  expressed  great  satisfaction  in 
not  returning  to  his  former  office,  and  was  so  candid  as  to  own  to 
me  that  he  found  it  the  most  uneasy  situation  that  a  man  could 
possibly  be  in ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  be  continually  turning,  first  to 
one  Admiral  and  then  to  another,  to  get  explanations  of  the 
common  terms  and  forms.  I  suppose  this  was  the  chief  reason 
of  their  sitting  so  early  and  so  late,  as  we  were  told  at  the 
time. 

[The  tidings  from  abroad  appeared  to  him  as  bad  as  possible, 
and  alarmed  him  exceedingly.]  God  send  us  better  news  than 
there  is  reason  to  augur  from  all  these  circumstances  I  But  all  of 
them  put  together  unite  to  make  one  pray  for  an  end  of  this  unequal, 
cruel,  destructive  war.  For  God's  sake,  let  us  push  for  a  peace,  and 
all  channels  be  tried  for  it  with  discretion;  for  I  look  upon  this 
nation  as  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  brought  on  by  objects,  at  first  of 
little  consequence,  but  improved  by  factions,  as  well  in  the  court 
as  in  the  country..,, 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwickt 
IN.  187,  f.  416  J  11.69,  f.  7] 

Newcastle  House,  Augutl  yd,  1757,  at  night. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

The  fate  of  Hanover  is  now  decided ;  the  Duke's  army 
was  beat  on  the  26th  of  last  month  and  His  Royal  Highness  is 
retired  to  Nienburg,  which  leads  to  Bremen  and  Stade.  The 
country  of  Hanover  etc.  is  open  to  the  French,  and  I  understand 
by  the  King  that  the  President  Munchausen*  was  to  have  a  con- 
ference  with  the  Marshal  D'Estr^es*.  I  yet  know  few  particulars. 
The  first  authentic  account  I  had  was  early  this  morning  by  the 

'  Lord  Anson  was  lesetvetl  in  manner,  inaccessible  lo  solicitation!,  and  bad  a  gmt 
dislike  lo  cuncspundence. 

'  Thomas  Otby  liunltri,  a  lord  of  Ihe  Admiralty. 

•  Ueorge  Hay  ([715-1778),  vicar -general  to  the  Archtn^hop  of  Canterbury  and  a  load 
of  the  Admiralty  1756;  M.T.  fur  Calnu,  later  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  knighted. 

*  Gettach  Adolf,  Baron  v,  Miinchausen  (16S8-1770),  Hanoverian  raimsterand  toimdcr 
of  Gbilingen  University.     His  younger  brother,  Philip  Adolf,  wa*  Haaovcnaii  MiiiiMs 

'  Louiii  Cesar,  Comte  D'Estrecs,  marechol  de  France  (il^5''77i)t  coDunander-in- 
chief  of  the  Ktench  forces  in  Germany,  bnt  superseded  immediatdy  after  the  bautle  of 

Hastenbcck  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu. 
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er»  closed  letter'.     I  found  the  King  calm   but  determined.     The 

]Z>vke  had   not  wrote,  but  had   dispatched  M.   Behr,  one  of  the 

I-Ianover  Ministers,  who  was  in  the  action,  to  Hanover,  to  send  the 

cK<zrcount  of  what  had  passed.     The  battle,  or  rather  sl<irmish,  lasted 

tlrfcree  days;   the   two   first   we   had   greatly   the   advantage,   but 

R^.  D'Estr^es  was  reinforced  (as  they  say)  by   20,000  men,  and 

tl"».at  overpowered  our  army.     The  loss  (that  is  our  loss)  is  incon- 

si<derable,  not  above  600  men.     The  stress  of  the  action  fell  upon 

t^»e  left  wing,  composed  of  the   Hessians  and  the  Wolfenbuttle 

t;K"ciops,  which  behaved  extremely  well,  and  the  young  Prince  of 

NA/olfen buttle'  led  on  his  father's  troops  with  great  courage  etc.   The 

iCing  has  lost  in  men  only  one  Major  General  and  about  50  men. 

but  the  whole  country  will  be  soon  in  the  French  hands.     Hanover 

is  before  this  time.     His  Majesty  was  calm,  said,  "  He  must  do  the 

best  he  could  :  he  had  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could  and  he  must  get 

out  of  it  as  wel!  as  he  could,  that  he  had  taken  his  part" — which 

I  found  was  to  make  his  peace, — "that  he  would  take  the  best  care 

he  could  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Dukes  of  [Brunswick-] 

Wolfenbuttle  and  Gotha."     I  just  mentioned  the  King  of  Prussia; 

the  King  said,  "  He  could  do  nothing  more  for  him ;  that  he  would 

acquaint  His  Prussian  Majesty  with  what  he  should  be  necessitated 

to  do,  and  that,  if  lue  here  would  do  anything  further  for  the  King 

of  Prussia,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  it."     I  thought  when 

1  could  offer  nothing  for  the  King's  support  it   would   be  very 

improper  for  me  to  say  anything  against  any  measures  His  Majesty 

should  take   for  his  own   security.      I    afterwards    met    my    Lord 

President,  my  Lord  Holderness  and  Mr  Pitt.     I  acquainted  them 

*ith  what  the  King  had  said.     They  all  thought  we  could  give  no 

wivice  about  the  intended  neutrality.     I  told  them  1  only  meant 

to  know  whether  anything  could  be  proposed  by  us,  that  might 

induce  the  King  still  to  stand  out.    I  found  nothing  could  be  done. 

The  sending  troops  now  was  thought  hazardous  and  useless,  and 

no  great  use  was  to  be  had  from  money,  if  it  could  be  offered. 

Mr  Pitt  was  much  alarmed  at  the  effect  this  would  have  upon  the 

King  of  Prussia,  and  declared  his  opinion  that  we  should  forthwith 

stnd  him  most  large  offers  of  money  in  order  to  engage  him  to 

continue  in  his  present  system,  and  not  to  make  peace,  or  at  least 

not  to  give  him  a  pretence  to  say  that  he  is  abandoned  by  England. 

That  is  certainly  very  right.     But  when  the  King  has  made  his 

ptace  as   Elector  (if  he   can  do  it),  and  has  also  included   the 

Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  and  Gotha,  it 

will  be  impossible  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  attacked  on  all  sides,  to 

stand  out  alone.     The  army  of  observation,  which  will  be  now 

dissolved,  was  the  only  barrier  for  the  King  of  Prussia's  country  on 

"ut  side.     He  will  certainly  endeavour  to  make  his  peace,  perhaps 

it  the  expense  of  the  King,  both  as  King  and  Elector,  and  it  was 

*  From  MUnchaascD,  N.  1S7,  f.  431. 

'  I.e.   Charles  Williim    Ferdinand,   ihe    HeiediUiy   Prince,  afterwuds    Duke    of 

Bnuuwick. 
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to  avoid  that  that  your  Lordship  and  I  were  for  sending  troops 
from  hence.  But  that  would  have  been  too  late,  if  it  had  been 
agreed  to  by  others,  and  is  now  out  of  the  question.  I  just  dropped 
to  the  King  that  his  Majesty  had  yet  no  account  from  the  Duk^ 
and  did  not  know  his  Royal  Highness's  situation  or  intention. 
And  though  I  think  the  King  will  not  change  his  present  measure. 
yet  nothing  will  be  sent  away  till  the  Duke's  letters  arrive. 

I  say  to  your  Lordship,  in  tite  utmost  confidence,  J  am  not  sure 
whether,  in  the  situation  things  are  in  lure  at  present,  this  cause  or 
necessity  for  making  a  neutrality  is  so  much  disliked.  To  be  sure 
the  loss  has  been  inconsiderable. 

Alone,  absolutely  alone  as  I  am  in  Council,  I  must  upon  all 
occasions  apply  to  your  Lordship.  Can  we  say  anything  against 
this  neutrality  ?  Can  we  offer  the  King  any  adequate  assistance 
to  induce  his  Majesty  to  stand  out?  Or  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence if  the  King  does  persist  in  it?  The  only  comfort  your 
Lordship  and  I  can  have  (if  we  can  have  any),  is  that  no  part  of 
this  misfortune,  or  of  any  that  may  happen  in  America,  can  be 
imputed  to  us.  Hanover  is  gone,  to  the  reproach  of  this  nation. 
If  the  King  can  yet  save  it  or  get  it  again,  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
prevent  it.  The  King  was,  I  said,  very  calm  this  day,  though  very 
much  the  contrary  yesterday,  and  I  did  not  find  that  Mr  Pitt  had 
given  the  least  satisfaction  on  Monday. 

[He  had  had  a  long  and  friendly  conversation  with  Pitt  who 
adhered  to  his  own  plan,  but  was  prepared  next  year  to  give  as 
much  as  .^1,200,000  for  the  continent,  including  £400,000  to  the 
King,  as  Elector,  and  £300,000  for  the  Hessians ;  but  this  was 
next  year,  not  now.  The  admirals  and  generals  had  now  been 
satisfied  that  the  expedition  to  France  was  practicable,  and  it  was 
to  take  place.] 

Ea>l  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
IN.  187,  r.  44t.]  WiupuLB,  Thunda;,  Ang,  t/k,  1157. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

At  a  little  before  eight  this  morning  I  received  the 
honour  of  your  Grace's  despatch  by  Mytton,  which  has  filled  my 
mind  with  the  greatest  uneasiness.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
say  that  1  understand,  either  what  the  fact  is,  or  the  drcumstances 
accompanying  the  account.  That  there  should  have  been  a  general 
action  between  the  two  armies,  and  the  Duke  send  no  account  of  it 
to  the  King,  but  trust  to  the  verbal  relation  of  Mon.  Rehn  (so 
I  read  his  name)  [i>.  Bchr]  to  the  Hanover  minister,  and  to  their 
more  uncertain  report  of  it  at  second  hand,  is  to  me  very  extra- 
ordinary. But  it  is  still  more  incomprehensible  that  two  such 
great  armies  should  fight  for  three  days  tc^ether  and  the  loss 
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on  the  beaten  side  be  no  more  than  600  men,  and  that  of  the 
Hanoverian  troops  (near  two-thirds  of  the  whole)  about  50  men. 
These  things  want  clearing  up  and,  I  presume,  will  be  cleared, 
when  the  letters  from  His  R.  Highness  arrive.  A  reinforcement  of 
20,000  men  coming  in  upon  the  third  day  is  a  prodigious  one,,.. 
As  your  Grace,  my  Lord  President,  Lord  Holderness  and  Mr  Pitt 
all  thought  you  could  give  no  advice  about  the  supposed  neutrality, 
I  am  sure  I  am  incapable  of  it,  and,  indeed,  the  not  being  able  to 
furnish  the  King  with  any  assistance  of  any  kind  from  hence  is  an 
unanswerable  objection  against  an  English  minister's  pretending  to 
give  advice  in  such  a  case.  Your  Grace  knows  that  I  was  early  of 
opinion  to  have  sent  troops  from  hence,  and  so  were  you.. ..As  to 
the  neutrality,  I  conjecture  that  it  is  partly  over,  whilst  we  are 
deliberating  about  it,  as  the  battle  was,  whilst  we  were  deliberating 
about  strengthening  the  army  of  observation  last  Tuesday  seven- 
night;  for  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  it  will  probably  be  settled 
or  near  it,  in  some  shape  or  other,  at  the  conference  between  the  . 
President  Munchausen  and  M.  D'Estr^, 

As  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  my  poor  opinion  is  that  he  will 
make  his  peace  if  possible.  I  agree  with  Mr  Pitt  that  we  should 
encourage  him  to  hold  out  as  much  as  possible,  by  as  large  an 
assistance  of  money  as  reasonably  may  be ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
Chat  he  is  in  a  disposition  to  be  so  generous,  both  to  the  King  and 
His  Prussian  Majesty.  But  all  this  comes  excessively  late ;  and 
your  Grace's  observation  is  certainly  most  just,  that  if  the  King 
makes  either  a  peace  or  neutrality  as  Elector  and  includes  therein 
ihe  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  and  Saxe 
Gotha,  His  Prussian  Majesty  will  be  left  absolutely  alone.. ..It  is 
wtainly  right  that  nothing  should  be  sent  from  hence  by  way  of 
advice  or  information  till  the  Duke's  own  account  comes.  I  shall 
he  curious  to  know  what  pourparlers  there  had  been,  or  steps  taken, 
towards  a  treaty  of  neutrality  before  this  action  happened. 

I  own  1  don't  understand  the  postponing  all  considerations  of 
assistance  either  in  money  or  otherwise,  'till  another  year,  for 
I  apprehend  that  the  King  of  Prussia  will  have  made  his  peace, 
swh  as  he  can,  and  the  whole  will  be  over  upon  the  Continent  this 
year. 

1  am  glad  that  the  generals  and  admirals  have  received  such 
entire  satisfaction,  about  the  expedition  ;  though  1  am  so  heart- 
broken that  I  cannot  entertain  any  hopes  from  it.  Considering 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  once  demanded  this,  and  we  have  so 
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great  an  army  unemployed,  I  think  it  cannot  now  be  laid  aside ; 
but  it  comes  so  late  that  great  part  of  its  use,  even  as  a  diverHon, 
is  lost... 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Ever  unalterably  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

[On  August  6.  1757  (N.  187,  f.  465  ;  H.  63,  f.  277),  the  Duke 
writes  again  to  Lord  Hardwicke  on  the  unfortunate  project  for  the 
neutrality  of  Hanover  on  which  the  King  is  quite  resolved  and 
further  details  of  which,  the  Duke  hints,  will  confirm  Lord 
Hardwicke's  suspicions  that  it  was  a  scheme  not  quite  fuw.  The 
King  expected,  even  in  the  case  of  this  peace,  some  indemnification 
which,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  told  Lady  Yarmouth,  could  not 
possibly  be  granted.] 

The  King  told  me  he  could  be  of  no  further  use  to  us  ;  that  he 
had  done  his  best  and  that  "  necessity  had  no  law  "  ;  and  that  was 
what  he  would  say  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

[The  Duke  saw  the  worst  possible  consequences  from  this  step 
— the  King  of  Prussia  would  be  either  quite  destroyed,  or  else 
rendered  an  implacable  and  eternal  enemy  to  Britain.  Mr  Pitt 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  would  do  nothing  on  the  ground 
that  nothing  adequate  could  be  done,  and  that  any  proposal 
would  be  construed  as  "advice  against  the  measure."  The 
Princess  Amelia  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  and  had  begged 
the  Duke  to  send  some  ships  to  the  Elbe  to  save  her  brother. 
Lord  Hardwicke  is  to  advise  the  Duke  what  "  he  would  have  him 
do  upon  the  whole."] 

Ear/  of  Hardwicke  to  t/te  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  187,  f. +78;  H.  69,  f.  is-l    Secret. 

WiMPOLE,  August  ^ih,  1757,  SuDda7  oighl. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  received  the  honour  of  your  Grace's  despatch  by  Evans 
this  forenoon,  and  have  ever  since  been  deliberating  what  to  say 
upon  it.  You  desire  to  know  my  poor  thoughts,  what  should  be 
done  upon  the  whole  and  "  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask."  It  is 
certainly  not  too  much  for  your  Grace  to  command  of  me,  and  if 
I  knew  how  to  form  an  opinion  I  should  be  very  ready  to  com- 
municate it  to  you ;  for  though  there  is  some  delicacy  in  putting 
opinions  on  subjects  of  this  nature  into  writing,  yet  that  cannot 
take  place  between  me  and  your  Grace,  towards  whom  I  have  no 
reserve.  But  there  is  one  preliminary  difficulty  in  the  present  case, 
which  is  fundamental.    The  opinions  of  the  King's  English  servants 
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seem  to  me  to  be  asked  as  if  you  were  to  ask  the  opinion  of  your 
[a«ryer  or  physician,  without  fully  stating  your  case  to  them ;  for 
I  do  not  find  that  you  are  yet  authentically  informed,  either  of  the 
circumstances  leading  to  a  treaty,  previous  to  the  late  action  upon 
the  VVeser,  or  of  the  loss,  circumstances  or  consequences  of  that 
action.  Is  it  not  very  strange  that  there  have  tieen  hitherto  no 
letters  from  the  army  ?  [Peace  is  certainly  to  be  wished  for  but 
not  a  divided  one,  the  Elector  first  making  his  terms  and  leaving 
England  to  make  a  subsequent  separate  settlement,  which  would 
be  most  disadvantageous.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  see 
bow  any  English  minister  could  oppose  the  projected  neutrality  for 
Hanover,  unless  he  could  guarantee  to  the  King  adequate  assistance. 
In  any  case,  it  was  much  to  be  wished  that  the  neutrality  might  be 
delayed, at  least  till  the  present  campaign  was  over.  The  King  should 
communicate  frankly  his  necessities  and  his  intentions  to  the  King 
of  Pnissia.  He  is  glad  that  the  Duke  has  had  a  proper  discourse 
with  Pitt  on  the  subject,  and  found  him  reasonable  ;  they  should 
agree  together  on  some  sum  to  be  offered  to  the  King  immediately 
which  would,  at  least,  be  useful  in  moderating  the  King's  anxiety 
and  eagerness,  and  prevent  him  running  into  any  hasty  ill-considered 
measure.  He  is  more  afraid  of  a  French  invasion  than  some  of  the 
Duke's  colleagues,  and  is  glad  the  expedition  is  to  return  to  England 
before  the  end  of  September.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwkke 

[N.  187.  f.  491 ;  H.  69,  f.  JJ.] 

Newcastle  House,  August  9/A.  1757,  at  night. 

[Thanks  him  for  his  letter  and  advice  which  has  been  taken 
and  acted  upon,  as  far  as  the  present  would  permit  Mr  Pitt  had 
"luch  pleased  the  King,  had  offered  him  £100,000  and  also  a  grant 
tothe  Landgrave  of  Hesse  in  his  retreat  at  Hamburg.]  Mr  Pitt... 
said,  since  we  could  do  nothing  in  the  North,  we  must  see  what 
Could  be  done  in  the  South ;  that  for  that  reason  we  should 
Wdeavour  to  get  Spain,  not  only  by  putting  an  end  to  all  our 
"laritime  and  commercial  disputes,  but  also  by  doing  something 
solid  for  Spain ;  and  then  proposed  the  offering  Gibraltar  to 
Spain,  if  they  would  help  us  to  Port  Mahon,  for  without  Port 
Mahon  nobody  would  venture  to  make  peace ;  that  in  return  for 
Gibraltar  we  might  have  Oran  or  some  port  on  the  Barbary  Coast. 
'Our  Lordship  knows  that  this  exchange  for  Gibraltar  is  not  a  new 
thought  Munchausen  mentioned  it  some  time  ago  to  the  King; 
'  also  had  some  discourse  to  His  Majesty  upon  it  I  own  I  always 
'iked  it,  and  therefore  I  gave  much  into  it     I  believe  Pitt  has  been 
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talking  to  Count  Viry*  upon  it  Mr  Pitt  desired  that  it  might 
seriously  be  considered  by  the  King's  servants  ;  that  if  this  did  not 
do,  he  was  ready  to  do  anylhing,  by  which  I  thought  he  meant  to 
make  such  peace  as  we  could  get*.  He  talked  also  about  Denmark, 
the  whole  tending  to  do  something.  He  desired  particularly  that 
your  Lordship  might  be  sent  for;  and  it  was  afterwards  agreed  to 
desire  that  your  Lordship,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  would  come  to  town  to  meet  at  Lord  Holderness's  house 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  17th  inst,  to  consider  what  may  be 
proper  to  do  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  affairs....!  hope  your 
Lordship  will  not  fail  us.  There  never  was  a  time  when  honest 
and  able  advice  was  more  wanted,  and  I  really  think  you  will  6nd 
some  people  more  disposed  to  take  it  than  I  could  have  imagined. 
One  instance  is  remarkable  and  goes  to  the  fond  of  affairs.  After 
we  had  agreed  upon  the  minute.. ..I  asked  him  what  I  must  say  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Jemmy  Grenville*.  He 
said — "  As  to  J.  Grenville,  I  take  that  upon  me.  Bring  the  warrant 
to-morrow.  Don't  delay  one  moment,  and  then  send  it  down  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  a  measure  agreed  upon  between 
us.  He  will  be  prepared  for  it,  for  on  our  return  the  other  night 
from  Grocers  Hall,  1  told  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
tAat  was  great  honour  to  us,  but  that  we  must  do  what  was  right 
and  I  began  to  see  the  situation  of  affairs  was  such,  that  the  Kii^ 
would  stand  in  need  of  some  immediate  assistance,  and  that  tho«- 
fore  we  must  depart  from  the  rigidness  of  our  declarations.  To 
which  Mr  Legge  assented." — This  I  call  the  /ond  of  the  affair,  and 
to  be  sure  promises  well.  I  know  your  Lordship  is  apt  to  think 
things  make  strong  impressions  upon  me;  they  do,  when  I  think 
them  material.  1  have  reserved  for  the  last  what  your  Lordship 
may  think  the  most  material.  There  are  two  messengers  come  from 
the  Duke.... The  Duke  is  retiring  still  further  towards  Stade.  Lady 
Yarmouth  is  violently  against  the  separate  peace,  for  the  King's 
honour,  and  my  honest  friend  Munchausen  as  strongly  for  it.  Pitt 
reasons,  as  we  all  do,  that  this  immediate  supply  may  enable  the 
King  to  subsist  his  army  and  consequently  prevent  his  precipitating 
matters.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  retiring  towards  Saxony., ..The 
King  of  Prussia  is  highly  pleased  with  our  offer  of  a  subsidy  but 
will  not  be  any  charge  to  us,  except  he  shall  find  himself  in 
a  condition  to  do  something.. ..The  King  will  ask  the  Duke's 
opinion  whether  he  can  support  himself,  before  he  takes  any 
step  towards  his  separate  peace.... 

Kensington,  Auguil  totA,  1757. 
P.S.     This  day  the  King  showed  me  a  letter  to  His  Majesty 
from  the  Duke,  representing  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  desperate 
'  The  ^uilinian  minjsler  anil  a  mulual  (ricnd  of  Fill,  Xewcaitle  and  Lord  Bate 

*  When  Mr  Fox  was  for  givitis  "I'  Gilralla'  [above,  vo\.  it.  305]  the  D.  of  N.  did  dm 
see  Ihe  proposition  in  so  favouralik  b  ii|;hi ;  iiuleed  affairs  abroad  were  wone  at  ihii  time. 

*  James  Grenville  {■7i.<~-i7l^j)i  a  Lord  of  Ihe  Treasury,  brother  of  Lord  Temple  and 
George  Grenville,  and  brother- in-law  of  Pill. 
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condition  of  his  army,  retiring  to  Stade  where  they  could  not 
winter,  and  where  the  enemy  might  pursue  them,  whose  view  now 
was  plainly  the  destruction  of  the  King's  army ;  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  submit  this  to  the  King  and  whatever  orders  His 
Majesty  should  send  him,  His  R.  Highness  and  the  army  under 
his  command  would  cheerfully  obey.  The  King  was  much  touched 
with  the  letter,  and  said  he  would  send  an  order  to  the  Duke  to 
stop  the  French  by  offering  to  treat  and  that  he  would,  or  had 
acquainted,   the   King    of    Prussia   with   what   "he   was    obliged 


Col.  tfu  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwkke 

[H.  9,  f.  169.]  Hague,  Juguit  ^li,  1757. 

...The  troops,  it  is  agreed  by  foes  and  friends,  did  incomparably 
well,  and  are  certainly  animated  with  the  true  spirit  of  men  fighting 
for  their  country,  which  makes  it  a  little  wondered  at  that  they 
were  carried  so  soon  from  the  enemy,  especially  as  their  General 
himself  says  they  retired  with  discontent,  and  the  French  say  as 
much  as  that  they  were  beat.  The  next  subject  of  wonder  is  how 
the  army  came  to  take  the  route  it  has,  instead  of  going  into  the 
country  of  Hildesheim,  where  it  might  have  covered  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  and  kept  open  a  communication  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  whilst  the  French  would  have  been  kept  back  to  the 
mountains  and  deprived  of  all  the  forage,  contributions  and  carriages 
they  are  now  in  possession  of '....I  know  nothing  of  H.R.H.'s  plan. 
I  write  constantly  and  he  answers  very  graciously,  but  no  con- 
fiflence,  nor  do  my  friends  about  him  care  to  speak  out.  I  believe 
M  is  neither  in  good  health  nor  good  humour....!  know  further 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  has  left  the  army  very  much  dis- 
wntentcd.... 

Earl  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  188,  f.  34.]  WiMPOLE,  Ai^.  \uh.  1757. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

...1  was  indeed  in  hopes  that  I  had  gone  through  points 
Plough  to  have  secured  me  from  a  summons  to  town  for  some  time 
longer,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  augur'd  wrong.  However, 
1  will,  if  I  am  well,  certainly  obey  your  commands  in  substance. 
though  1  cannot  do  it  as  to  the  precise  day.  [He  cannot  come  till 
Thursday.] 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  your  Grace  has  found  Mr  Pitt  in 
so  good  a  disposition,  and  I  have  great  hopes  that  you  will  go  on 
upon  this  foot     In  times  of  such  difficulty  and  distress,  I  think 
'  See  H.  9,  f.  1 77,  where  these  poinu  are  further  developed. 
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Mr  Pitt  will  see  the  necessity  of  it.  The  King  will  also  find  his 
convenience  in  receiving  the  tenders  of  his  service  in  the  manner  he 
has  done  upon  the  occasion  your  Grace  mentions.  His  Majesty 
will  be  better  served  by  putting  those  who  serve  him  in  good 
humour  than  into  bad.  1  was  convinced  that  the  advancing  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  King  in  the  present  exigency  was  right  and 
necessary,  and  I  am  glad  it  was  so  readily  complied  with.  The 
present  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  though  no  great  matter,  I  also 
think  very  right  in  his  present  circumstances ;  but  I  have  a  notion 
that  Mr  Pitt  had  a  particular  view  in  it  I  firmly  believe  neither  of 
these  could  have  been  ventured  upon,  if  the  administration  had 
been  formed  under  Mr  Fox,  as  was  projected'. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  method  and  terms  of  making  a  general 
peace  begin  to  be  seriously  thought  of  It  is  a  labyrinth  in  which, 
whenever  I  think  upon  it,  I  am  lost.  The  exchange  of  Gibraltar 
for  Minorca  may  be  right,  for  ought  I  know ;  for  I  have  formed  no 
opinion  about  it.  But  to  that  you  must  have  the  consent  of  France 
as  well  as  of  Spain;  and  Spain  will  consequently  owe  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  to  that  crown.  Mr  Pitt  says 
that  without  Minorca  nobody  will  venture  to  make  a  peace.  But 
is  he  sure  that  as  much  popular  clamour  will  not  arise  from  giving 
up  Gibraltar  for  Port  Mahon,  which  will  be  a  new  voluntary  act,  as 
from  letting  those  possessions  remain  where  the  fortune  of  the  war 
has  cast  them  ^  But  I  admit  that  clamour  must  not  govcfn 
measures  in  this  great  and  dangerous  crisis;  and  if  the  one  or  the 
other  becomes  necessary,  the  different  importance  of  the  two  places 
to  Great  Britain  must  be  the  rule  to  go  by, 

I  have  read  over  tlie  relation  of  the  battle,  skirmish  or 
cannonading — call  it  what  you  please.  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to 
my  unmilitary  head,  but  1  own  I  do  not  understand  it  It  does 
not  appear  how  far  the  armies  were  engaged,  nor  is  there  any 
account  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  even  on  our  own  side,  although 
so  much  time  had  passed  as  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  2nd  of 
August. 

The  Duke's  representation  in  his  letter  to  the  King  is  very 
different  from  Mo^.  MiJnchau sen's,  in  his  letter  to  your  Grace... .His 
Majesty  will  certainly  be  in  the  right  to  ask  the  Duke's  opinion 
"whether  he  can  support  himself  or  not."     To  endeavour  to  stop 

■  Because  of  Ihe  national  outcry,  always  raited  agninst  such  Mibtidia  whidi  waaU 
probably  have  bei;n  led  by  I'itt,  if  in  opposition.  Hence  the  enurniaiu  advKnUge  of  the 
inclusion  of  I'iu  in  (he  minislcy. 
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the  French  by  offering  to  treat  in  the  field  looks  like  surrendering 
at  discretion. 

[Both  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  should  communi- 
cate with  the  King  of  Prussia  before  making  the  separate  peace.] 

[On  August   12,  1757  (H.  16,  f.  263),  Col.  Yorke  writes  a  long 
letter  to  Lord  Royston  on  the  bad  situation  abroad,  consequent  on 
the  failure  of  the   King  of  Prussia's  campaign  in   Bohemia,  and 
continues]  To  add  to  the  misfortune  of  this  situation   too,  I  am 
always  apprehensive  that  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  since  the  action 
of  the  26th  past  (in  which  I  see  now  very  clearly  the  enemy  was 
beat,  tho'  we  retired),  will  occasion  a  total  dissolution  of  the  little 
remains  of  a  system  we  still  had  upon  the  Continent,  and  which, 
with  good  management,  might  still  have  made  head  against  the 
French,  and   perhaps  have  preserved  the  greatest  and  best  part 
of  the  King's  German  dominions.     With  what  view  that  army  has 
taken  the  route  it  has  down  the  Weser,  I  cannot  to  this  minute 
conceive;  for  I  see  a  thousand  strong  reasons  against  it. ..and  not 
one  plausible  one  for  it;  as  the  covering  of  Stade  and  keeping 
a  communication  open  with  England  are  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  other  \i.e.  retiring  so  as  to  cover  Hanover  and  Brunswick 
and  keep  open  communications  with  the  King  of  Prussia].     I  have 
always  been  afraid  that  our  starving  the  cause  in  this  campaign 
would  enable   France  to   make  short  work. ..[Complains  that   no 
notice  is  taken  at  home  of  the  information  that  he  sends  ;  that  his 
advice  is  not  followed  and  that  he  receives  no  replies  or  letters  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.] 


Col.  Robert  Clivt  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  J4J.  f.  78.]  Calcutta,  Ang.  51,  1757. 

Mv  Lord, 

I  did  myself  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Lordship  from 
Chamagore  \i.e.  Chandernagore]'.  1  informed  your  Lordship  of  the 
capture  of  that  place  [March  23],  inclosing  all  the  particulars  rela- 
tive thereto,  since  which  a  revolution  of  much  greater  consequence 
to  both  public  and  private  has  been  effected,  with  very  little  loss, 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  late  Subah  Surajah  Dowlah  and  the 
setting  up  another  in  his  stead,  entirely  attached  to  the  English 
interest;  this  happy  event  has  already  been  productive  of  many 
signal  advantages  to  the  trade  of  the  Company.  By  treaty  with 
tbe  Subah,  they  have  been  put  in  possession  of  land  to  the  yearly 
amount  of  near  ;£i  50,000,  and  the  other  articles  of  agreement  bind 
him  to  pay  to  public  and  private  the  sum  of  3  millions  sterling,  one 
half  of  which  is  already  received;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
your  Lordship  that  out  of  that  sum  he  has  given  to  the  army  and 
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navy  £6oofyoo.  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your  Lordship's  patience 
by  entering  into  a  particular  detail  of  this  great  revolution,  not 
doubting  but  your  Lordship  will  be  fully  informed  by  the  Court  <rf 
Directors'. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  help  observing  to  your  Lordship 
that  both  the  King's  and  Company's  troops  (especially  the  former) 
have  behaved  with  great  resolution  upon  all  occasion[s],  and  have 
gained  great  reputation  in  these  parts. 

I  enclose  your  Lordship  a  general  return  of  the  forces  under  my 
command  and  a  journal  of  our  military  proceedings,  being  widi 
great  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  most  devoted,  humble  servant, 

Robert  Cuve. 

Col.  t}u  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  9,  f.  177.]  Hague,  Stfttmier  4/1I,  1757. 

...Since  I  received  your  Lordship's  letter  1  have  had  some 
general,  tho'  confidential  conversations  with  the  Princess  Royal... 
and  this  evening  she  sent  for  me  and  begg'd  I  would  present  her 
best  compliments  to  your  Lordship  and  with  the  strongest  assurances 
of  her  regard  and  friendship  for  you,  beg  your  advice  how  she  should 
conduct  herself;  that  she  wished  you  to  be  the  mediator  for  her 
with  the  rest  of  the  King's  servants.... 

P.S.  Sefi/emier  s.-.-The  Prussian  minister  has  just  shew'd  me 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  a  letter  from  his  Court,  which  informs  me  of 
Monr.  Steinberg's'  having  wrote  to  Berlin  to  inform  their  Ministry 
that  the  King  of  England  was  going  to  make  a  separate  accommo- 
dation.  You  may  easily  judge  of  all  that  can  be  said  upon  such 
a  subject,  and  all  that  will  be  said.. ..Take  care  of  yourselves.  I  am 
quite  confounded  and  choose  to  say  no  more.. ..J.  Y. 

Httff/t   Valence  Jones  lo  (his  uncle)  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[II.  69,  f.  +s]  Newcastle  House,  Stfi.  51'A,  1757. 

Mv    Lord, 

I  am  directed  by  my  Lord  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  acquaint 
your  Lordship  that  he  came  this  morning  from  Claremont  to 
Kensington,  and  in  consequence  of  the  accounts  brought  by  the 
messengers  and  mails...,  found  the  King  in  lower  spirits  than  he 
had  almost  ever  observed  him  to  be.  He  has  frequently  seen  His 
Majesty  weep,  but  his  eyes  were  now  constantly  full  of  tears,  and 
he  ended  the  conversation  with  saying:  "Pray,  my  Lord,  serve 
a  friend."     The  material  letters  from  the  Duke  are  in  German,  so 

'  Sumjah  DoH'lah  had  continued  lo  intrigue  wiih  the  French,  ud  wu  *upeT«cdcd  bf 
Clive  in  Tavour  of  Mir  Jafir  and  defeated  at  Pla.<>5ey,  June  ij. 
>  Ernst  V.  Steinbetfi,  Hanoverian  ninisler  of  Sute. 
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that  his  Grace  has  not  read  them... .The  King  said  he  hoped  he  had 
stitl  40.000  men  but  added  that  his  subjects  at  Hanover,  being 
trcatal  in  a  most  disagreeable  manner  by  the  French,  were  con- 
tinually pressing  him  to  give  them  peace.... 

[Next  day  (H.  69,  f.  47)  Jones  writes  that  the  King  has  some- 
what recovered  his  spirits  on  the  support  he  had  received  from 
his  ministers,  and  had  spoken  very  kindly  of  Lord  Hardwicke's 
assistance.] 

Earl  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  188,  f.  468.]  WiMPOLE,  Monday,  Seft.  t/lh,  1757. 

...I  have  carefully  perused  all  the  American  letters  and  en- 
dosures,  at  which  I  am  quite  surprised.  I  never  read  such  a  papier 
raismn/  as  my  Lord  Loudoun's  letter  in  my  life ;  but  it  verifies 
what  I  remember  was  said  of  his  Lordship,  that  he  might  be  a  very 
good  colonel  but  was  absolutely  unlit  for  chief  command.,..  In  short, 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  all  proceed  upon  the  Bj/n^  principle, — 
that  nothing  is  to  be  undertaken  where  there  is  risk  or  danger. 
Byng  would  not  sail  down  upon  Galissonni^re,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  he  was  attackable,  because  there  would  be  risk.  Not  an 
(rfKcer  or  a  soldier  was  to  be  landed  at  Mahon,  because  there  would 
be  danger  in  it.  So  now  of  Louisburg.  But  if  their  reasoning  is 
right,  it  must  have  been  impossible  ever  to  attack  it.  It  is  held 
here  that  squadrons  cannot  sail  to  that  country  in  the  winter  but 
must  sail  in  the  spring,  to  be  ready  there  early  in  the  summer. 
Lord  Loudoun  says  they  must  arrive  there  in  April  (Admiral 
Holbourne  says  in  Majr);  for  that  "in  June  the  fogs  come  on  so 
'hick,  that  ships  are  often  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they 
dare  look  upon  the  land,  and  they  cannot  ever  remain  on  that 
Mast  after  the  latter  end  of  September." — According  to  these 
gentlemen's  account,  what  a  country  are  we  throwing  away  all  this 
hlood  and  treasure  about  ?  It  is  unapproachable  either  in  summer, 
autumn  or  winter.... 

As  to  our  expedition  from  hence  [against  Rochefort],  I  don't 
bonder  sensible  people  begin  to  be  uneasy,. ..If  I  was  now  in  town, 
'  would  not  take  upon  me  to  advise  either  its  not  going  or  going. 
But  1  think  it  will  be  right  to  hearken  to  the  opinions  of  the  land 
and  sea  officers  who  are  to  conduct  it,  and  any  other  competent 
judges.  If  they  talk  it  down,  I  wish  they  may  not  act  it  down. 
I  don't  mean  intentionally,  but  opinion  always  operates  more  or 
less  upon  conduct.... 
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Dukt  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  iSS,  f.  541  ;  H.  (k),  t.  ^g.]  Claremont,  S«^.   lolA,  iTST- 

My  Dear  Lord,... 

I  am  very  sony  that  the  chief  occasion  of  troubling 
your  Lordship  at  present  must  give  you  great  uneasiness,  as  I 
foresee  every  bad  consequence  that  can  happen  from  it 

The  fatal  step  of  a  separate  peace,  or  rather  separate  negotiation 
for  it  (for  it  will  never  take  place),  for  the  Electorate  of  Hanover, 
is  much  further  advanced  than  we  imagined,  has  already  been  ia 
form  communicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  received  it 
in  the  manner  one  must  have  expected  ;  and  probably  did.  from 
a  knowledge  of  it,  produce  the  present  disposition  in  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  make  his  immediate  peace  with  France,... 

I  think  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordship  that  M.  Munchausen 
was  still  for  sending  the  mcm[oria]l  to  Ratisbon,  which  I  thought 
I  had  effectually  stopped ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  yesterday, 
I  found  the  King  was  determined  that  the  memorial  should  be 
published  at  the  Diet  and  the  measure  of  the  separate  peace 
pursued,  but  I  did  not  then  know  how  far  it  had  gone. 

His  Majesty  had  before  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  sent  to  the  Marshal  Richelieu,  to  propose  a  suspension  of  arms 
to  treat;  that  the  Duke  of  Richelieu's  answer  was,  "  Le  Due  de 
Cumberland  se  moque  de  moi.  Je  ne  veux  entendre  parler  de 
la,  paix  qua  ia  paix  generale.  Mes  ordres  sont  de  d^truire 
I'Electorat"  Upon  which  I  strongly  renewed  my  instances  and 
humble  opinion  against  this  separate  peace,  founded  upon  the 
impossibility  of  its  succeeding :  that  if  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
would,  she  could  not,  bring  it  about ;  that  the  King  was  the  power 
that  France  wanted  to  humble ;  that  the  French  were  quite 
masters  of  the  Empire  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  without 
their  consent,  etc.,  that  His  Majesty  showed  me  himself  that  some 
of  his  friends  in  the  Empire  dared  not  show  him  the  most  common 
favours.  All  the  answer  I  could  get  was,  that  1  did  not  under- 
stand the  affairs  of  the  Empire  ;  that  His  Majesty  knew  them  best; 
that  it  was  very  probable  his  separate  negotiation  might  not  succeed, 
but  that,  however,  the  knowledge  of  it  and  that  His  Majesty  would 
have  made  his  peace,  would  do  him  service  in  the  Empire,  etc. 
All  I  could  say  signified  nothing.  He  often  repeated, — "  It  was 
over  with  the  King  of  Prussia." — And  I  concluded  [by  saying]  that 
my  zeal  for  his  honour  and  his  interest  occasioned  my  giving  him 
that  trouble. 

There  came  letters  yesterday  (as  your  Lordship  will  see)  that 
the  King  uf  Prussia  had  taken  the  brave  resolution  to  come  to 
defend  his  possession  of  Saxony  and  attack  the  Prince  of  Soubise 
and  the  army  of  the  Empire  (which,  I  told  the  King,  opened 
a  new  scene,  and  might  make  the  Due  de  Richelieu  alter  his 
plan).  But  all  signified  nothing. — "  It  was  over  with  the  Kir^ 
of  Prussia," — 
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When  the  two  Secretaries  went  in,  the  King  seemed  to  them 
pleased  with  this  news  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  when,  in 
consequence  of  it,  my  Lord  Holderness  proposed  to  write  a  strong 
letter  of  encouragement  and  applause  to  Mr  Mitchell  at  Dresden, 
the  King  said, — "  That  is  veiy  well,  but  you  must  take  care  to  say 
nothing  from  me  (I  suppose  as  Elector).  For  if  the  Empress  Queen 
accepts,  I  am  tied." — 

The  two  Secretaries  were  struck,  but  I  believe  said  nothing. 
When  they  came  out,  we  made  our  respective  reports  to  each 
other,  whereby  it  appeared  that  the  King  had  gone  farther  with 
them  as  to  the  fact  than  with  me.  Mr  Pitt  very  properly,  but  very 
strongly,  enlarged  upon  it ;  that  it  was  such  a  breach  of  faith  as 
*is  not  to  be  withstood ;  that  the  English  ministers  must,  for  the 
sakeof  their  own  honour,  disculpate  themselves  ;  that  particularly 
Lord  Holderness  should  write  (and  possibly  he  did  so  last  night) 
a  strong  letter  to  Mr  Mitchell,  giving  the  strongest  assurances  of 
support  from  England  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  treating  a 
contrary  behaviour  with  the  appellation  of  infamy.  I  told  him 
he  knew  what  I  had  said  and  done  against  it,  that  it  was  the 
measure  for  us,  not  as  ministers,  to  give  any  advice  upon  it. 
Mr  Pitt  said  that  that  was  only  a  word  of  form,  that  in  effect  we 
had  advised  against  it.  I  did  not  say  to  him  but  to  Holderness 
Isaid,  I  was  the  only  one  that  had  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  but 
since,  I  very  well  remember  that  your  Lordship  did  in  one  of  your 
conversations.  But  I  believe  Mr  Pitt  never  opened  his  lips  upon 
it  to  the  King.  To  my  Lady  Yarmouth,  indeed,  he  had,  and  did 
yesterday,  talk  strongly  against  it. 

Mr  Pitt  said  to  us  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  break  it 
off  at  once.  For  it  was  impossible  for  ministers  to  serve  upon  this 
foot,  and  there  he  is  extremely  in  the  right. 

As  my  audience  with  the  King  was  over  for  that  day,  all  1  could 
dowas  to  go  to  my  Lady  Yarmouth.. ..She., -talked  (and  has  acted) 
*ith  the  greatest  courage  and  integrity... 

The  affair  is  gone  far  indeed.  Steinberg  at  Vienna '  had  orders 
^0 sound,  as  the  King  told  me;  to  that  an  answer  is  come  in  the 
negative.  Not  discouraged  by  this,  Steinberg  has  orders  to  ask 
m  audience  of  the  Empress  and  make  proposals,  which  proposals, 
if  accepted,  the  King  is  obliged  to  abide  by.  (But  they  will  not  be 
accepted.)  Besides  all  this,  our  Munchausen  from  London  has 
*rote  to  the  Danish  minister  at  Paris,  to  the  same  purport  That 
letter  was  conveyed  by  M.  Cheiiscs  at  the  Hague  and  by  him 
(I  suppose)  to  D'Affry',  as  Joe  has  discovered.  The  Duke,  who, 
Iwth  my  Lady  Yarmouth  and  myself  thought  would  discourage 
any  such  dishonourable  negotiation,  was  the  most  forward  to 
promote  it,  and  Steinberg  (her  brother-in-law)  wrote  to  Podewils' 
'  Baron  G.  F.  v.  Steinberg,  Hanoverian  envoj'  at  Vienna,  son  of  the  Hanoverian 
Uuister  of  Sute. 
'  Danish  and  French  ministers  at  the  Hague. 
'  Prussian  Minister  of  Stale. 
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in  a  few  hours  after  the  orders  came  to  the  Duke,  and  despatched 
the  messenger  to  his  son  at  Vienna.  And  farther,  my  Lady 
Yarmouth  told  me  that  she  had  taken  the  liberty  to  represent 
in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  King  against  it,  and  honestly  and 
bravely  told  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  honour  and  would 
taint  his  memory  hereafter. 

What  could  be  more  noble  than  this?  She  insisted  with  the 
King  not  to  let  Munchausen  know  that  she  had  done  so,  which 
the  King  promised  her.  She  made  no  impression,  but  assured  the 
King  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  lay  this  before  him,  but  that  she 
would  never  open  her  lips  to  him  again  upon  it,.., 

I  can  plainly  see  that  all  her  letters  from  Hanover  (some  I  have 
seen)  blame  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  to  the  greatest  degree,  and 
what  is  extraordinary.  I  know  the  King  has  seen  many  of  them, 
and  last  Tuesday  talked  with  as  much  doubt  and  dissatisfaction 
upon  the  Ouke's  conduct  as  any  other  person  could  do.  And  that 
day  His  Majesty  was  under  great  oppression  and  talked  to  me  in 
the  most  moving  manner,  that  if  he  had  been  with  his  army,  things 
would  not  have  betn  as  they  are ;  that  he  did  not  understand  it ; 
that  the  way  was  to  attatk  the  French ;  that  now  they  could  retire 
no  further,  being  got  to  the  sea.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  our 
readiness  to  send  provisions  and  ordnance  stores  (in  which  nobody 
was  more  forward  than  Mr  Pitt),  thanked  me  often  and  hoped 
I  would  "  serve  a  friend "."  I  daresay  he  begins  to  be  uneasy  at 
what  he  has  done  but  cannot  go  back  ;  though  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  not  the  least  probability  of  his  conditions  being  accepted, 
even  by  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Poor  Lady  Yarmouth  told  me,  when 
people  grew  old.  they  had  not  the  same  firmness  and  resolution 
which  they  had  formerly. 

When  1  had  finished  my  discourse  with  her,  which  was  as 
strong  as  possible,  1  told  her  plainly  that  I  apprehended  the 
utmost  confusion  both  at  home  and  abroad  upon  it  She  said 
she  would  acquaint  the  King  with  all  that  1  had  said,  which 
I  desired  her  to  do.  The  King  of  Prussia,  like  a  wise  man,  will 
(for  the  present  at  least)  forgive  all  that  is  past,  if  we  will  do  well 
for  the  future.  He  proposes  a  scheme  for  the  Duke's  junction 
with  his  army  at  Magdeburg.  I  flung  the  same  thing,  almost,  out 
to  the  King,  but  it  was  treated  then  as  impracticable:  I  for^t  to 
tell  you  that  Mr  Pitt  said  the  application  to  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
was  worse  than  to  France,  For  that  implied  a  change  of  system,  by 
flinging  off  the  King  of  Prussia  and  returning  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  which  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  his  letter  to 
Spain',  and  would  be  treated  by  that  Court  as  a  cheat  towaidi 
them. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  something  cannot  be  found  out  to  put 
a  short  end  to  this  separate  measure,  Pitt,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
*  This  was  certainly  very  aReciing,  He  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Dnkc  of  New- 
ca^Uu.     H. 
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quit  the  King's  service,  and  1  can't  blame  hJm.  I  own  I  never 
much  relished  the  notion  of  our  not  meddling  in  this  affair  and 
gave  into  it  publicly  only,  because  I  had  nothing  to  propose. 
I  suspect  by  Mitchell's  most  confidential  letter  to  Holderness,  and 
his  never  having  answered  my  most  confidential  letter  to  him,  that 
he  either  really  suspects,  or  has  a  mind  to  have  it  thought,  that  this 
negotiation,  which  I  have  represented  against,  more  than  anybody, 
has  t>een  secretly  favoured  by  me. 

Your  Lordship  cannot  be  surprised  that,  in  a  point  of  such 
importance  and  which  so  immediately  affects  the  King's  honour 
and  interest,  and  indeed  in  some  measure,  that  of  all  his  servants, 
1  should  be  particular  in  acquainting  you  with  all  the  circumstances 
[dative  to  it  which  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  that  1  should 
be  desirous  to  know  your  Lordship's  thoughts  upon  the  whole.... 

Earl  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  1B9,  f.  I.]  WiMPOLE,  September  \Uk,   1757,  Sunday  night. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

Though  1  am  extremely  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  to  give  me  so  full  and  particular  a  detail 
of  what  has  passed  relating  to  the  separate  negotiation  for  the 
Electorate,  yet  I  never  received  a  letter  from  you  which  gave  me 
so  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety  as  that  of  yesterday  has  done. 
My  heart  is  too  full  to  say  a  great  deal  upon  it,  and  indeed,  there 
is  no  room  to  say  anything  new,  because  your  Grace  has  made  all 
'he  just  and  material  reflections  upon  this  unhappy  affair  that  can 
possibly  occur.  You  have,  besides,  acted  a  very  honourable  and 
noble  part  in  what  you  have  said  to  the  King  upon  this  subject ; 
and  Lady  Yarmouth  can  never  be  enough  applauded  for  the  bold 
and  honest  truths  which  she  has  spoke  to  the  King  on  this  occasion. 
For  my  own  part,  I  remain  of  the  same  opinion  which  I  declared 
from  the  first : — that  this  measure  can't  possibly  produce  the  effect 
which  His  Majesty  proposes,  to  save  Hanover,  but  only  end  in 
famishing  the  King's  honour  at  the  close  of  a  reign,  not  yet  sullied 
»ith  any  step  of  that  nature,  and  will  in  the  event  lose  him  the  few 
friends  that  remain  ;  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  permitting  your 
Grace  to  acquaint  His  Majesty  that  this  is  my  opinion,  in  decent 
fiins,  if  you  shall  think  fit.  As  to  the  English  ministers  not 
giving  their  opinion  in  form  as  ministers,  relating  to  what  measures 
the  King  should  take  for  Hanover  in  the  present  exigency,  I  thought 
(*hcn  mentioned)  that  there  was  weight  in  it,  because  they  had  no 
Scheme  of  assistance  or  strength  to  propose  ;  and  if  they  had  given 
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any  such  advice,  they  would  naturally  have  been  immediately  called 
upon  for  it'.  But  I  always  thought  and  declared  that  His  Majesty's 
intention  ought  to  have  been  previously  opened  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  the  appearance  of  his  being  consulted  upon  it,  before 
any  proposition  for  a  separate  negotiation  was  made.  But  the 
conduct  has  been  quite  the  reverse.  The  publication  of  the  memorial, 
whereof  1  saw  a  draft,  is  a  further  and  unpardonable  aggravation  of 
the  oflfence  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  for  that  paper  published  at  the 
Diet  will  be  a  manifesto  against  His  Prussian  Majesty,  and  an 
accusation  of  him  to  the  Germanic  Body.  I  can  see  no  pretence  or 
excuse  for  it.  All  the  world  will  say  that  the  English  ministers 
have  been  dupes  to  the  Hanoverian  ministers,  and  nothing  is  more 
clear  than  that,  if  the  Court  of  Vienna  or  France  should  hearken  at 
all  to  the  proposition,  one  of  the  first  things  insisted  on  by  them, 
would  be  that  the  King  should,  some  way  or  other,  engage  not  to 
give  any  succour  or  aid  to  His  Prussian  Majesty,  either  in  troops  or 
money,  as  King.  How  will  the  King  then  be  able  to  perform  his 
absolute  promise  to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  give  him  a  subsidy? 
The  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  is  so  mixed  and  entangled 
in  this  instance,  that  neither  the  Court  of  Vienna  nor  that  of 
Versailles  will  suffer  them  to  be  separated,  and  the  performance  of 
that  promise  will  become  impossible,  if  that  separate  negotiation 
proceeds.  Your  Grace  knows  that  I  always  thought  there  was 
great  mystery  in  the  manoeuvre  at  Hanover.  I  applied  it  to  the 
conduct  of  the  army,  about  which  the  British  ministers  had  no 
information  or  correspondence,  but  I  always  suspected  the  same 
thing  as  to  negotiation.  If  ten  thousand  men  had  been  sent  from 
hence  to  reinforce  the  Duke'.s  army,  instead  of  being  employed  in 
this  secret  expedition*  (now  late  and  out  of  time),  some  part  of 
this  might  possibly  have  been  prevented.  But  that  has  been  long 
ago  over. 

I  cannot  help  humbly  differing  from  His  Majesty  as  to  the 
effect  his  offer  of  a  separate  peace  will  have  in  the  Empire,  althou^ 
it  should  be  refused.  He  may  depend  upon  it,  instead  of  doing 
him  service  there,  it  will  hurt  him.  It  will  produce  contempt,  and 
that  hurts  princes  more  than  private  men. 

Abstracted  from  the  reproach  of  this  measure,  there  are  three 

'  Also  H.  3,  f.  40.  But  wfrc  not ihe^^ioo.ooo  voted  Ihis  yearfoi the  D.ofC.'»«»7, 
■nd  ihc  continental  subsidies,  and  the  nuinten&nce  of  the  HenUn  troop*  a  Mffioent 
foundation  for  the  intervention  and  control  of  the  British  mininen?  ThJ*  new  wu, 
indeed,  adopted  later. 

'  Against  Rochefort. 
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consequences  likely  to  follow  from  it,  which  His  Majesty  does  not 
(with  humble  submission)  seem  sufficiently  to  have  attended  to. 

1.  It  will  render  it  more  difficult  to  support  in  Parliament  the 
advancement  of  the  £100,000,  lately  given  out  of  the  vote  and 
credit,  and  the  expense  of  the  provision  and  stores,  now  sending  to 
the  Duke's  army,  though  very  right  in  themselves  to  be  done  For 
it  will  be  asked  to  what  end,  if  Hanover  is  to  separate  itself  from 
England  and  no  use  to  be  made  of  that  army. 

2.  It  will  render  any  d^dommagement  for  the  King  from  Parlia- 
ment impossible. 

3.  It  may  have  a  worse  and  more  lasting  bad  effect  in  respect 
of  the  present  establishment,  by  confirming  and  countenancing  that 
notion,  which  the  disaffected  have  always  propagated,  of  the  incon- 
astency  of  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  and  of  the  fatal 
influence  of  Hanover  councils  on  English  alliances  and  measures. 
Fori  still  go  upon  this  principle,  that  nothing  can  possibly  be 
done  in  this  untoward  affair  without  affecting  the  measures  of 
England.... 

As  to  the  conduct  of  His  Royal  Highness  this  summer,  tho' 
I  say  nothing,  I  don't  at  all  wonder  at  what  is  writ  from  Germany. 
1  have  an  opinion  of  my  own  about  it,  and  I  know  what  other 
people  here  say  of  it.  But  I  lay  the  less  weight  upon  what  the 
Hanover  ministers  write  upon  it,  because  I  believe  H.  R.  Highness 
and  they  differed  from  the  beginning.  And  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  much  wiser  to  have  followed  their  advice 
at  first  and  made  a  neutrality  originally,  than  to  make  or  offer  this 
shameful  separate  peace  now..,. 

Col.  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  9,  r.  191.]  Hauub,  Sepiembtr  i6lk,  1757. 

My  Lord, 

After  the  departure  of  the  last  post  I  received  a  letter  from 
H.R.H.  the  Duke,  which  confirmed  the  report  of  a  convention 
having  been  signed  between  H.R.H.  and  the  French  general. 
Marshal  Richelieu,  but  without  any  particulars,  except  that  of  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  two  armies.  The  certainty 
of  this  event  begins  to  make  a  great  outcry  in  Europe  and  will 
"^asion  a  much  greater,  as  it  comes  to  be  more  known.  People 
*'ill  not  believe  that  the  great  Person  can  have  taken  such  a  step 
without  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  English  ministers, 
and  therefore  don't  understand  what  we  mean  by  saying  we  will 
support  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.     I  can 
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easily  conceive  and  forgive  this  obstinacy  in  people,  because  our 
situation  is  an  enigma,  very  difficult  to  solve,  and  which  one  cannot 
clear  up  without  saying  more  than  it  is  prudent  to  say.  Your  Lord- 
ship will,  however,  easily  conceive  all  the  invectives  that  are 
bestowed  upon  this  conduct,  and  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  an 
honest  man  to  hear  such  cutting  reproaches  poured  out,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  justify  what  is  done...  - 

Col.  tfu  Hon.  Joseph    Yorkt  to  Lord  Royston 
[H.  16,  f.  173.]  Hacue,  Sefltmbtr  lUk,  ^.^i1. 

Dear  Brother, 

The  times  we  live  in  are  so  extraordinary  that  all  the 
reading  of  a  man  as  well  versed  in  history  as  you  are,  can  produce 
nothing  like  them....  I  am  really  unwilling  to  write  upon  the  subject 
...You  have  no  doubt  expected  for  some  time  some  submission 
from  the  Hanoverians  to  France;  but  you  had  rather,  I  am  sure, 
they  had  chose  another  time,  than  just  when  the  King  of  Prussia 
wa.s  marching  against  the  Prince  of  Soubise  in  which,  if  he  succeeded. 
he  would  certainly,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  observation, 
have  extricated  the  Electorate  and  its  allies  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  This  is,  however,  the  moment  in  which  a  convention  has 
been  signed  between  them  and  the  Hanoverians,  as  H.K.H.  the 
Duke  informed  me  by  the  last  post...  You  wilt  easily  conceive  all 
the  dirt  that  is  liberally  thrown  upon  this  occasion,  and  how  much 
the  Cabal  in  this  country  triumphs  upon  having  withstood  our 
alliance  and  declined  taking  any  part  with  those  who,  they  say, 
would  have  abandoned  them,  the  moment  they  were  pushed'.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tlu  Earl  of  Hardwickt 
[N.  189.  r.  119;  H.  69,  f.  63]  Clarkmont,  Sipttmhtr  \%tk,  1757. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

The  letters  in  this  packet,  which  I  received  yesterday 
at  noon,  will  inform  your  Lordship  that  the  fatal  step,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  separate  negotiation,  has  taken  place  and  that  a 
suspension  of  arms  is  signed  by  the  Duke  and  the  Marshal  Richelieu, 
but  on  what  terms,  or  from  what  particular  cause,  at  present  we  are 
entirely  ignorant.  I  am  afraid  from  the  very  worst,  viz.:  that  the 
Marshal  Richelieu  might  be  able  to  detach  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment to  the  Prince  of  Soubise  which,  by  the  enclosed  extract  of 
Colonel  Yorke's  letter,  your  Lordship  will  see,  he  has  actually  done, 
and  of  which  the  Prince  of  Soubise  was  in  the  greatest  want 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  misfortune 
and  fatality  of  this  measure,  enflame  people's  minds  both  here  and 
abroad  to  the  highest  degree,  and  produce  the  worst  consequences 
in  both  places.  1  don't  foresee  the  end  of  this  mischief.  There 
mu.st  be  some  reason  we  don't  yet  know.... 
'  further  H.  9,  f.  loi. 
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[  must  own  His  R.  Highness's  letter  to  my  Lord  Holderness  is 
txtraordinary ;  a  bare  notification  of  such  a  considerable  transaction 
10  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  without  acquainting  him  with  the  terms 
of  it,  a  measure  in  which  England  was  so  immediately  concerned 
(the  Hessian  troops  in  our  pay  being  comprehended  in  it  and  to 
act  in  consequence  of  it),  concluded  by  the  general  and  commander 
of  those  troops  without  any  authority  from  the  government  of 
England,  and  some  orders  sent  immediately  to  the  commander  of 
the  English  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  If  these  questions 
should  come  to  be  asked  in  Parliament,  1  don't  know  what  answers 
can  be  returned  to  them. 

But  what  is  particularly  remarkable  in  H.R,H.'s  letter  is  the 
affectation  of  declaring  unnecessarily  "that  the  Hanover  dominions 
akite  have  at  their  cost  employed  the  whole  force  of  France  etc. " ; 
this  was  not  put  in  by  chance,  but  to  convey  the  cause  and  justifi- 
cation of  this  most  unfortunate  measure,  which  cause  is  not  true  in 
fact,  and,  if  enquired  into,  must  come  out  to  be  not  so.  It  also 
^ows  how  much  H.R.  Highness  is  engaged  to  support  this  measure. 
The  reason  of  that  may  be  easily  guessed  at.. . . 

We  have,  by  the  King's  orders,  given  a  declaration,  signed  by 
Lord  Holderness,  that  this  measure  was  without  the  "participation 
of  the  English  ministry,"  and  never  intended  to  influence  the  con- 
duct of  England.  And  yet  this  suspension  is  signed  by  an  English 
general  without  any  authority  from  hence.  Lord  Holderness  should 
be  very  cautious  in  his  answer  and  refer  to  the  Declaration  for  his 
total  ignorance  of  this  affair.  He  should  also  take  notice  that 
H.R-  Highne.ss  has  had  no  instruction  from  him  and  consequently, 
has  acted  only  by  authority  from  the  King  as  Elector.  And  it 
deserves  consideration  whether  something  should  not  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  Hessian  troops,  and  the  effect  which  this  suspension 
wiJl  have  with  regard  to  them.  One  consequence  it  must  have,  to 
stop  their  pay  from  the  date  of  this  Convention,  but  then  I  answer 
myself, — how  can  that  be  done,  when  the  suspension  was  no  act  of 
theirs?  In  short,  the  confusion  arising  from  this  step  is  so  great,  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  or  say  upon  it  This  last  difficulty  proves 
plainly  that  England  is  immediately  concerned  by  this  act  of  the 
Duke's.  [He  has  stopped  the  payment  of  £30,000  for  the  stores 
and  provision  for  the  Duke's  army.]  But  we  shall  have  disputes 
upon  that  also;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  this  Convention  is  a  bare 
suspension  of  arms,  no  restitution  of  country  or  revenue  at  present 
to  His  Majesty  ;  "  further  relief  is  to  be  obtained,"  but  when,  where 
and  what,  we  know  not.    And  therefore  I  suppose  His  Majesty  will 

desire  these  provisions  should  be  sent H.R.  Highness  is  glad  to 

take  hold  of  some  expressions  in  Mitchell's  letters'  to  lament  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Mitchell  says  nothing 
can  save  him.... His  Prussian  Majesty  talks  decently,  but  very 
feelingly,  of  the  Hanoverian  measure.... 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

(N.  189,  f.  (48;  H.  69,  f.  73.1 

Newcastle  Housb,  Stpt.  x^ih,  1757,  Monday  evening,  put  7  o'dodc. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

It  is  by  the  King's  express  command  that  I  troub 
your  Lordship  with  this  letter,  to  desire  that  you  would  con 
to  town  to  give  His  Majesty  your  advice  and  assistance  upc 
an  event  which  gives  the  King  the  greatest  uneasiness.  H 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  acquaint  me  this  day  that  H.  R.  Highnes 
the  Duke,  had  concluded  a  Convention  with  the  Marshal  Richelic 
without  His  Majesty's  approbation,  and  directly  contrary  to  h 
orders.  The  King  was  pleased  to  say  that  his  honour  and  b 
interest  were  sacrificed  by  it ;  that  His  Majesty  had  been  by 
given  up,  tied  hand  and  foot  to  France  ;  that  he  did  not  know  ho 
to  look  anybody  in  the  face ;  that  he  had  lost  his  honour  and  w: 
absolutely  undone ;  that  he  thought  the  Duke's  head  was  tunu 
or  he  had  lost  his  courage ;  that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  make  ■ 
it  but  that  he  would  not  have  it  lay  upon  him ;  that  he  woul 
order  Mons.  Munchausen  to  communicate  the  whole  to  us;  tbi 
if  any  other  man  in  the  world  had  done  it,  he  should  conclude  thi 
he  had  been  bought  by  France.  In  short,  1  never  saw  such  a  seer 
in  my  life  ;  so  moving  and  so  unhappy  a  man  I  never  beheld,  oftt 
saying  that  Providence  had  abandoned  him  ;  he  hoped  this  nattc 
would  not  forsake  him,  but  support  him  and  the  King  of  Prusst 
I  own  I  was  so  moved  by  what  I  saw  that  I  was  not  able  to  bear  i 
as  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  did  give  the  King  very  strong  assunmo 
that  in  these  circumstances  we  would  do  the  best  we  could,  whit 
assurances  were  repeated  and  confirmed  in  full  as  strong  a  manni 
by  Mr  Pitt 

The  King  writes  a  most  strong  letter  of  disapprobation  himse 
tomorrow,  countersigned  by  Mons.  Miinchausen;  and  His  MajesI 
told  me  that  Lord  Holderness  should  write  to  H.  R.  Highnes 
that  he  had  concluded  a  scandalous  convention  without  order,  an 
that  if  His  Majesty's  army  had  been  half  cut  to  pieces,  "th 
convention  would  have  been  scandalous."  Nothing  can  excee 
the  concern,  dejection  and  resentment  of  the  King,  and  I  think  » 
must  take  advantage  from  it  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  Kin 
and  the  public.  Mons.  Michel'  has  been  with  me  this  morning  t 
acquaint  me  in  form  that  his  master  had  ordered  him  to  declai 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  Hanoverian  negotiatio 
His  Prussian  Majesty  would  adhere  to  his  alliance  with  Englam 
go  on  with  his  operations  and  act  in  concert  with  us,  both  in  peat 
and  war.     The  King  is  pleased  with  it 

The  Convention,  by  what  I  hear,  is  more  disadvantageous  Ha 
that  rejected  in  the  winter.   And  the  Duke  has  executed  it  witboi 

'  One  of  the  Pim»ui  envojt  in  London. 
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waiting  for  any  further  order.     Some  of  the  troops  are  already 

ordered  to  pass  the  Elbe  and  go  into  Saxe-Lauenbei^;  others  are 
to  be  shut  up  in  Stade ;  the  Hessians  to  be  dischai^ed  and  sent 
home  and  that  is  an  English  engagement ;  and  when  it  appears,  as 
I  understand  by  the  King,  that  the  troops  could  have  been  sup- 
ported in  Stade,  and  I  hear  M.  Richelieu  has  declared  that  in  that 
position  the  Duke's  army  could  not  be  attacked,  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  doubt  your  Lordship's  complying  with  the  King's  desire  and 
that  you  will  come  to  town... .In  a  confidence  that  you  will  set  out 
from  Wimpole  on  Wednesday  morning,  I  will  order  a  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  get  a  little  dinner  for  your  Lordship  at 
Newcastle  House  on  Wednesday.... 

Ever  yours, 

HOLLES  Newcastle. 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tke  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[N.  189,  f.  151 ;  H.  69,  f.  7s.]    McititcTd. 

Nkwcastlk  House,  Stpt.  19/*,  1757,  Monday,  ne«r  8  o'clock. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  doubt  about  coming.  For  God's 
sake  don't  Things  are  in  the  greatest  confusion.  The  King  takes 
the  strongest  part  against  the  Duke,  and  will  lay  all  the  blame 
Ihere.  That,  at  least,  will  enable  us  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  the 
future.  I  fling  out  to  you  only,  why  should  not  the  King  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  himself  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  make 
a  strong  union  there,  and  that  to  be  the  declared  party  ?  The 
Princess  Amelia  is  extremely  disturbed,  though  she  don't  know 
the  whole.  Lady  Yarmouth  is  outrageous.  The  King  told  me 
that  when  he  talked  with  the  Duke  about  the  French  coming  here 
and  taking  measures  to  oppose  them,  the  Duke  was  always  for 
providing  for  kU  retreat.  The  King  used  to  say, — "  We  must  think 
<A attacking  th£m\  you  are  always  talking  o{^  retreat'' — Pray  come 
away  early  on  Wednesday  and  believe  me. 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

P.S.     Dinner  shall  be  whenever  you  order  it. 

P.S.  The  Duke  has  certainly  been  most  notoriously  to  blame, 
and  that  from  the  beginning.  I  hope  your  Lordship  don't  imagine 
that  I  think  the  blame  is  singly  there.  But,  however,  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  King  willing  to  get  out,  and  blaming  what  was  done  as 
much  as  anybody  could  do.  The  great  point  is,  what  can  be  done .' 
Join  (if  possible)  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  Hanoverians  and 
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the  Hessians.  If  the  King  has  not  the  common  power  left  of 
confirming  or  rejecting  this  Convention  by  his  ratification,  he  must 
find  out  some  other  way  of  doing  it.     NU  miki  rescribas*. 

Earl  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Duke  of  NewcastU 
[N.  1S9,  f.  144.]  WlUFOLK,  SifltmUr  igli,  1757.    Atni^ 

My  Dear  Lord,... 

Things  are  in  such  a  situation,  so  entangled  by  the 
contrast  between  Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  that  I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  what  to  say.  In  meditating  upon  it  I  quite  lose  myself,  and 
find  my  way  crossed  in  every  step.  I  entirety  approve  of  the 
Declaration  given  to  Mons.  Michel  and  communicated  (as  your 
Grace  says)  to  all  the  foreign  ministers  at  our  Court,  But,  after 
this  suspension  of  arms,  signed  between  H.R.H.  and  Marshal 
Richelieu,  how  will  that  be  made  good  or  what  room  will  there  be 
to  execute  it?  I  own,  I  thought  that  this  separate  n^otiation 
would  never  have  taken  effect.. ..If  Hanover  should  be  saved  by  it 
(which  it  will  not),  it  would  be  owing  to  His  Prussian  Majesty's 
vigour.  For  there  could  be  no  other  reason  for  it  but  what  your 
Grace  assigns,  the  enabling  the  Marshal  [Richelieu]  to  detach  a 
considerable  reinforcement  to  that  Prince  [de  Soubise].  How  dis- 
graceful will  this  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Your  Grace  has  so  amply  set  forth  the  pernicious  effects  of  this 
measure  that  I  am  unable  to  add  anything  to  it.  You  have  always 
found  me  harping  upon  the  no  correspondence  and  no  communi- 
cation from  the  army  of  observation.  You  now  see  how  it  has 
ended.  The  Duke  does  not  vouchsafe  to  refer  to  any  orders  for 
what  he  has  done,  nor  to  give  any  account  of  the  motives  or  of 
what  passed  in  the  negotiation,  nor  so  much  as  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  Convention  (so  far  as  appears  to  mc),  though  he  calls  it 
"a  Convention  signed."  I  know  very  well  what  will  be  said  to 
this — that  H.R.H.  is  employed  and  authorised  as  General  of  the 
electoral  army,  without  any  commission  or  instructions  from  the 
British  ministry ;  that  Great  Britain  is  only  an  auxiliary  to  Hanover, 
and  the  Hessian  troops,  tho'  in  British  pay,  only  auxiliary  forces. 
But  this  will  be  no  answer  in  Parliament,  and  when  H.R.H.  dictated 

•  N.B.  The  King  was  angry  not  ■(  the  NeuiriUty  or  lepuate  ConTcntioa  lot 
Huiover,  but  ihal  it  wu  a  bare  suspension  of  arms,  and  neither  hii  revenne  or  cemaUf 
retlored  tu  him.  The  Duke's  orders  were  not  vety  clear  and  eipliclt,aDd  hcwH  MV^fii^ 
to  get  his  neck  out  of  the  collnr.     H. 
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the  words  "at  their  cost',''  he  should  have  recollected  that  it  has 
been  at  the  cost  of  England  to  the  amount,  I  believe,  of  not  less 
than  j£"8oo,ooo,  with  the  additional  expense  lately  made.  How 
much  more  it  has  cost  the  Electorate,  I  know  not.  But  possibly 
he  may  mean  to  include  in  that  expression  what  the  subjects  of 
that  country  have  suffered  from  the  French. 

The  great  and  difficult  question  is,  what  the  English  ministers 
are  to  do  upon  this  ?  The  act  done,  so  far  as  it  appears,  is  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  it  will  be  compared  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond's  separating  from  the  Allies  in  Queen  Anne's  war'.  [He 
proceeds  to  calculate  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  measure.] 
...However,  all  reasonable  caution  must  be  used,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  not  to  blacken  or  load  the  King.... 

September  2Qtk.  Tuesday  morning.  1  this  moment  receive  your 
Grace's  letter  of  yesterday  by  your  other  messenger.  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  your  Grace  should  suggest  to  the  King  my 
being  sent  for  to  town.  What  can  I  do,  or  what  use  can  I  possibly 
be  of.'  It  will  be  vastly  inconvenient  to  me,  besides  I  have  of  late 
not  been  very  well,  I  have  neither  office  nor  authority  to  make 
my  being  there  of  any  consequence.  Don't  take  things  too  strongly 
against  the  Duke.  Don't  you  remember  that  His  Majesty  said  to 
your  Grace  ;  "  I  will  order  him  to  make,"  or  "  a  convention  may  be 
made  at  the  head  of  the  two  armies  " ,'  I  will  endeavour  to  be  in 
town  tomorrow  night,  but  shall  not  be  able  to  be  time  enough  to 
beat  any  meeting  then.  Your  Grace  must  not  expect  me  at  dinner. 
Ever  yours, 

H. 

Col.  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  Lord  Royston 
[H.  16,  r.  175.]  Hagub,  Stpttmbtr  lotk,  1757. 

Dear  Brother, 

Because  I  don't  care  you  should  be  ignorant  of  what  is 
passing.  I  send  you  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  famous  Convention 
signed  by  H,R.  H.  the  Duke,  which  the  wits  call  Les  Parties 
konteuses  de  S.  A.  R.  You,  who  know  my  zeal  and  the  vivacity  of 
it,  as  well  as  all  the  projects  I  have  been  forming  for  a  long  series 

'  AboTe,  p.  179- 

'  Jamn  BuiUt.  second  Duke  of  Ormond  (1665-174$),  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough,  1713,  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Flanders,  *nd  received  secret  ord«n  not  to 
eueiKe  Jn  any  oiilituy  «clion  owing  to  the  peace  negoiiatioos,  6n»I1)',  in  Juljr,  withdiawinf 
the  British  troops  from  the  allied  army. 
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of  months  to  avoid  this  shamerul  conclusion,  will  ea»]y  judge  of 
the  effect  it  has  upon  me.  I  think  I  never  suffered  half  so  much 
in  my  life,  tho'  the  whole  world  is  unanimous  in  believing  that 
England  had  no  share  in  it,... To  what  are  not  we  exposed  by 
such  a  prospect?  It  is  impossible  to  relate  to  you  a  thousandth 
part  of  what  is  said  upon  the  occasion,  and  how  scandalously  the 
authors  of  this  affair  arc  abused.  I  keep  out  of  the  way  of  hearing 
these  reflexions  as  much  as  possible,  and  content  myself  with 
saying  that  the  King  of  England  will  support  his  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Prussia.  However  this  may  be  founded  in  truth,  you 
may  guess  how  it  is  received ;  for  people  arc  not  used  to  see  the 
Electorate  separated  from  the  Kingdom,.,. The  King  of  Prussia 
still  holds  out  and  still  goes  on.. ..In  hopes  of  better  times  I  remain, 
ever  your  most  obliged  and  most  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Y. 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Col.  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke 

[N.  189,  f.  140.]  Stfttmitr  lirJ,  1757. 

...[The  English  ministry  had  repudiated  the  Convention. 
They  were  to  give  immediate  assurances  of  support  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  intended  to  retain  the  Hessians  and  send 
them  to  him  if  possible.]  Your  Father,  who  was  so  good  as  to 
come  to  town  upon  this  great  occasion,  and  thinks  anti  acts  upon  it 
like  himself,  is,  thank  God,  perfectly  well,  and  I  am  always  happy 
and  safe  when  he  is  with  me.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.69,  f.  71.]  (kleiir  tit,   1757. 

...I  have  one,  and  am  to  have  one  more  letter  sent  me 
from  the  King,  tending  to  shew  that  the  Duke  understood  the 
meaning  of  his  orders,  tho'  he  had  acted  contrary.  The  King  is 
still  more  enraged  than  ever,  and  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
should  be  mad  ;  that  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  upwards  erf" 
40,000  men,  without  reckoning  the  sick.  Lady  Yarmouth  (who 
continues  to  act  the  most  commendable  part  imaginable)  told  me 
that  she  endeavoured  to  do  all  she  could  to  calm  the  King,  to  beg 
htm  to  look  forivard ;  that  it  ivas  to  no  purpose  to  be  always 
blaming  what  was  passed  which  could  not  be  redressed  at  present, 
but  that  His  Majesty  constantly  grew  angry  with  her,  tolcf  her  lu 
knew  better  what  to  do,  and  in  one  conversation  said,  "  how  to  act 
towards  his  own  children."  In  short,  it  is  a  most  melancholy 
scene.... 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H,  69,  f.  8j.J   Moslstcrtl.  Krnsington,  October  ^rd,  1757,  near  four  o'clock. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me  so  soon,  but  I 
should  be  inexcusable  to  [be]  sending  you  always  bad  news  and 
omil...the  great  news  we  received  yesterday.  The  Russians  are 
gone  home ;  they  have  left  wounded  and  sick  behind  them,  9,000 
men  and  fourscore  pieces  of  cannon.  The  enclosed  accounts  from 
honest  Joe  give  all  the  particulars  we  have'... .This  has  had  the 
effect,  I  imagined  it  would,  upon  the  poor  distressed  King.  His 
Mijcsty  laments  and  blames  more  than  ever  the  late Conven- 
tion, and  uses  harder  expressions  upon  the  author  of  it.  General 
Sporken  is  to  be  sent  for  tomorrow  to  come  over  in  all  haste,  to 
consider  whether  the  King's  army  may  not  be  at  liberty  and  join 
the  Prussians.  The  King's  expression  to  me  was — "Depend  upon  it, 
my  Lord,  I  am  desirous  to  do  it,  if  I  can!'  Mr  Pitt  is  strongly 
for  losing  no  time  and  sending  an  order  to  General  Sporken  (who 
is  to  be  the  Commander-in-Chief)  to  fall  upon  the  French  imme- 
diately. He  treats  it  as  a  jest  to  doubt  whether  the  King  has  a 
right  to  do  it,  and  as  much  so  whether  it  should  be  done  or  not.... 

[On  October  4,  1757  (N.  189,  f  434),  Col.  Yorke  from  the 
Hague  describes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  extraordinary 
predicament  of  the  troops  at  Stade  in  consequence  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  of  the  contrary  policy  and  measures  of  the  English 
ministry.  He  advises  the  immediate  assembling  of  the  Hessians 
and  Brunswickers  under  the  command  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick  to  reinforce  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  expedition  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  situation.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
IN.  189.  f.  438.]  Otteber  4th.  1757. 

[Congratulates  the  Duke  on  the  happy  event  of  the  return  of 
the  Russian  troops  to  their  own  country.  But]  all  this  undoubtedly 
aggravates  the  misfortune  of  the  Convention,  and  I  don't  wonder 
the  King  sees  it  in  that  light.  1  make  no  doubt  but  His  Majesty, 
upon  the  Convention  being  first  transmitted  to  him,  had  it  in  his 
power  and  was  in  right  to  disavow  and  reject  the  Convention,  if  he 
had  thought  fit  in  respect  of  the  consequences.  If  those  con- 
sequences' don't  stand  in  his  way,  he  has  so  still,  unless  some 
orders  have  been  already  sent  importing  an  agreement  to  it;  and 

'H.9,f.  .95. 

'  The  consequences  feared  were  of  course  the  immediate  pillage  of  Hanover  by  (he 
Fnoch  troops  who  were  in  occupation  of  it- 
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I  have  an  imperfect  memory  of  having  seen  a  draft  of  a  letter  from 
the  King  to  the  Duke  sent  by  Mons.  Miinchausen,  directing  H.R.H. 
to  apply  to  M.  Richelieu  to  procure  some  further  explanations  or 
relaxations  for  his  army.  I  own,  I  would  not  on  any  account  have 
the  King  do  an  act  that  may  import  justly  a  breach  of  faith  with 
his  enemies  after  what  has  happened  with  his  friends.... 

Lord  Anson  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwickt 
[H.  II,  f.401.]  Admiralty,  OttcttrStk,  1757. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

I  wish  I  could  send  your  Lordship  any  agreeable  news', 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  fatality  in  everything  we  undertake  and 
that  nothing  succeeds.. ..The  fleet  having  done  well  and  all  in  thdr 
power  gives  me  satisfaction  ;  but  why  Hawke  put  his  name  to  any 
council  of  war,  when  I  warned  him  so  strongly  against  it,  astonishes 
and  hurts  me.  It  is  now  past  one  o'clock  and  I  just  come  from 
Council,  heartily  tired  with  the  reflection  that  not  one  event  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  has  come  before  us,  that  has  not  been 
unfortunate.. . . 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tlie  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  189,  f.  471.]  Newcastle  House,  Octebtr  itk,  1757. 

My  Dear  Lord,... 

The  King  was  extremely  displeased  that  when  Marshal 
Richelieu  had  given  so  fair  a  handle  for  breaking  the  Convention 
by  that  most  insolent  contravention  of  it,  in  insisting  to  disarm  the 
Hessians,  etc.,  the  Duke  had  thought  proper,  without  orders  or 
even  acquainting  the  King,  to  send  to  Count  Lynar  to  patch  it  up 
with  M.  Richelieu'..,. 

The  orders  of  the  20th  and  2ist,  with  the  King's  disapprobation 
of  the  Convention,  luckily  arrived  before  the  troops,  which  had 
halted,  were  again  put  into  motion ;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
Hessians  will  certainly  wait,  and  the  King's  own  troops  not  cross 
the  Elbe,  till  further  orders.  And  the  messengers  that  went  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  carried  positive  orders  to  recall  them,  if 
within  reach,  and  the  Hanover  ministry  were  directed  to  take  this 
occasion  to  break  the  Conimition,  if  not  made  up  (as  it  is  in  a 
fashion),  or  to  find  out  some  other,  if  that  should  be  the  case.... 
Your  Lordship  has  copies  of  the  Duke's  letters  to  Lord  Holdemess 
"  upon  his  severe  reproof."  His  Majesty  was  yesterday  stroneer  in 
his  expressions  than   ever.     "His   rascally  son,"  "his   blood  was 

'  On  the  subject  oC  the  cxp«diIion  to  Kochefort. 

*  Couni  Lynar,  th«  Danish  minister  who  ncfociaied  the  Coaventioii.    N.  1S9,  f.  4)4. 
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tainted  " ;  and  upon  my  only  wishing  that  the  King  would  stay  and 
hear  His  Royal  Highness  and  shrugging  my  shoulders  with  concern 
at  such  harsh  expressions,  His  Majesty  replied, — "A  scoundrel  in 
England  one  day  may  be  thought  a  good  man  another ;  in  Germany 
it  is  otherwise ;  I  think  like  a  German." — The  King  flung  out  to 
me,  and  afterwards  to  the  Secretaries,  that  he  should  not  say  much 
to  the  Duke  himself,  but  that  he  would  send  us,  his  ministers,  to 
His  Royal  Highness  to  see  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself.  Sure, 
it  is  improper  for  the  English  ministers  to  go  upon  th'is  errand. 
But  if  insisted  upon,  how  can  we  avoid  it?  [The  King  had 
decided  to  demand  a  treaty  from  M.  Richelieu  for  the  Electorate, 
and  on  his  refusal,  to  denounce  the  Convention.]  Lord  Mansfield 
is  very  doubtful  about  breaking  the  Convention,  Pitt  most  violent 
for  it.  Your  Lordship  has  had  a  full  account  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  unintelligible  and  absurd  proceeding  of  the  land  officers 
upon  our  expedition.  Mr  Pitt  is  outrageous  upon  it ;  is  not  angry 
with  the  officers,  but  imputes  it  to  a  prevailing  opinion  that  neither 
the  King  nor  the  Duke  wished  success  to  this  expedition,  treated  it 
as  a  chimera  of  Mr  Pitt's,  which  must  miscarry,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  only  practicable  thing'to  be  done  was  to  employ  our  whole 
force  in  a  German  war,  and  this  he  combines  with  Lord  Loudoun's 
late  conduct  in  North  America.  He  talked  high  and  passionately 
to  us.  He  did  not  see  how  he  could  go  on,  and  that  in  these 
circumstances  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should  enter  at  all  into 
the  affairs  of  Germany  as  he  should  otherwise  have  done  ;  but  your 
Lordship  will  see  that  he  altered  his  mind  as  to  that.  He  behaved 
very  properly  and  well  last  night... 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  189,  f.  487.]  WlMFOLS,  Oetebtr  i^h,  1757. 

[Discusses  the  Hanoverian  entanglement.]... Whenever  H.R.H. 
comes,  the  King  should,  and  he  certainly  will,  talk  to  him  himself. 
Who  can  talk  to  the  King's  son  on  such  a  subject  with  authority 
and  dignity  but  the  King  himself,'  If  His  Majesty  adheres  to  the 
sending  his  English  ministers,  it  must  be  to  receive  information  ; 
for  no  orders  came  from  them....If  anyof  the  English  ministers  are 
to  be  sent,  let  several  of  them  go  ;  and  don't  let  it  be  put  upon  one 
alone,  as  it  was  upon  your  humble  servant,  to  communicate  the 
plan  of  the  R^ency  Bill'.... 

[Deplores  the  issue  of  the  expedition  against  Rochefort.] 

'  Above,  vtA.  ii.  46. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwkke 
(N.  190,  f.  56;  H.  6^,  f.  96.]  NEWCASTLE  HOUSK,  Oiteitr  wtk,  1737. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

I  don't  think  of  troubling  your  Lordship  to  come  to 
town,  so  you  may  be  easy,  tho'  I  have  more  occasion  for  your 
presence  and  advice  than  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  The  Duke  came 
last  nighf  and  had  a  short  conference  with  the  King  of  four 
minutes.  His  Majesty  gave  me  an  account  of  the  whole. — The 
King  told  His  Royal  Highness  that  he  had  ruined  his  country  and 
his  army  and  had  spoiled  everything,  and  hurt,  or  lost,  his  own 
reputation.  The  Duke  defended  himself  by  his  orders  etc.  and  said 
that  if  he  could  set  himself  right  with  the  King,  as  to  his  repuU- 
tion,  he  must  do  the  best  he  could,  insinuating  that  he  had  no 
apprehensions  on  that  head.  He  then  gave  the  King  a  p>per 
containing  his  justification  by  a  recapitulation  of  his  orders.  The 
King  has  ordered  Munchausen  to  answer  it  and  make  his  observa- 
tions upon  it,  and  1  am  to  have  it.  Afterwards  His  Majesty  told 
me  that  the  Duke  had  desired  my  Lady  Yarmouth  to  ask  the 
King's  permission  to  resign  his  employment,  and  in  that,  I  hear, 
His  Royal  Highness  is  serious.  I  asked  the  King  whether  he 
thought  His  Royal  Highness  would  persist  in  it.  He  said  he  did 
not  know;  "he  was  obstinate.". ..His  Royal  Highness  told  her 
[Lady  Yarmouth]  that  after  what  the  King  had  wrote  to  him  and 
of  him,  he  could  not  continue  in  service  with  honour.  [He  desires 
to  have  Lord  Hardwicke's  advice  as  to  what  part  he  shall  take  in 
this  affair.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[K.  190,  f.  65;  H.  69,  f.  99.]  WtMFOLB,   OeiiAtr  13/i,  1757. 

...I  cannot  help  expressing  my  apprehensions  that  the  affair  is 
even  now  put  in  a  very  wrong  way.  It  seems  to  be  coming  to 
a  paper  war  between  the  King  and  his  son,  not  becoming  the  situa- 
tion of  either.  Besides,  we  have  seen  how  incorrect  the  Hanover 
Chancery  has  been  in  making  recitals  of  orders  and  representing 
the  force  of  words.  I  also  look  upon  it  to  be  put  upon  the  most 
unfavourable  point  in  the  world  for  the  King.  The  Duke  endeavours 
to  justify  himself  by  his  orders.  Mons.  Miinchausen  is  to  reply  by 
observations  upon  them  and  the  execution  of  them'.  We  know 
how  extensive  the  orders  are  and  what  a  latitude  they  give.  The 
true  question,  therefore,  is  upon  the  necessity  under  which  the  Duke 
actually  was  at  the  time,  the  conduct  which  had  brought  them  into 
that  necessity,  and  the  prudence  exercised  thereupon.  Further, 
>  See  H.  69,  If.  loi-il. 
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I  cannot  help  observing  to  your  Grace,  that  in  the  apostille  to  the 
Duke's  letter  of  September  24th,  contained  in  your  pacquet,  H.R.H. 
expressly  refers  to  instructions  given  hint  at  his  departure  from 
England.  This  makes  me  suppose  that  they  were  in  writing,  though 
I  never  before  heard  that  he  had  any  such,  but  it  is  there  positively 
said  that  they  tended  to  an  eventual  retreat  to  Stade.  [He  strongly 
urges  the  Duke  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  dispute,  except  to 
endeavour  to  soften  the  King's  resentment  against  his  son.] 

[On  October  15,  i;s;  (N.  190,  f.  120;  H.  69,  f.  115),  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  informs  Lord  Hardwicke  that  there  have  been  signs 
of  relenting  on  the  part  of  the  King  towards  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  that  he  had  said  that  he  intended  to  coax  him,  and  desired 
that,  if  he  resigned  his  ofhce  of  Captain  General,  he  would  keep  his 
regiment  of  guards.  But  the  Duke  was  determined  to  quit  both, 
and  had  said  that  he  "preferred  the  King  to  everything  but  his 
honour,  and  that  must  be  the  dearest  to  him."  Mr  Pitt  desired 
that  the  appointments  should  be  filled  up  immediately.  The  latter 
was  "very  violent"  upon  the  behaviour  of  the  land  officers  in  the 
late  expedition,  and  attributed  the  failure  to  "a  formed  design  in 
a  great  part  of  the  army  against  him."  Even  the  loss  of  Minorca 
had  not  occasioned  a  greater  popular  outcry.  Lord  Anson  and 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  both  thought  it  practicable.  The  King 
had  determined  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  King  of  Prussia] 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tke  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(N.  190,  r.  143.]  WlHPOi:^,  OctiArr  i6/*,   1757. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

...I  cannot  say  that  I  like  appearances  at  Court;  for 
flings  seem  to  me  to  be  going,  by  degrees,  to  take  that  turn, 
*hich  I  have  often  hinted  to  your  Grace,  and  you  were  unwilling 
'0  believe.  I  think  I  see  an  intrigue  amongst  some  persons,  near 
to  the  King,  to  bully  him.  In  that  light  I  never  pitied  the  King 
so  much  as  1  do  at  this  instant.  What !  coax — invite  to  the 
breakfast  and  the  cards !  For  God's  sake,  from  whom  ought  the 
ceaxing,  from  what  side  ought  the  submission  to  come?  But 
the  intrigue  is  to  make  His  Majesty  appear  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  state  the  Duke  in  the  light  of  the  injured  person.  If 
H.R.H.  had  thought  fit  to  continue  in,  none  of  the  ministers 
would,  nor  I  think  should,  have  offered  to  disturb  him,  or  to  give 
him  any  just  cause  of  offence.     But  if  he  has  done  wrong,  things 
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ought  not  to  be  so  managed  at  Kensington  as  to  cover  H.R.H.  a 
the  King's  expense.     Nobody  can  be  further  from  inclinii^  tha 
the  King  should  be  implacable,  either  as  King  or  Father,  but 
wish  him  to  support  his  own  dignity  and  authority  as  both. 

[He  agrees  with  Pitt  that  the  military  vacancies  should  be  fillet 
up  immediately,  and  that  they  should  not  by  any  means  be  kep 
open  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  return  in  triumph.  Th< 
appointment  of  some  man  for  the  chief  command  over  the  whok 
army  was  absolutely  necessary],  for  if  it  is  not  so,  but  the  general 
ship  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  King,  I  see  plainly  where  it  wil 
soon  centre  behind  the  curtain,  and  that  will  be  the  worst  of  all  fo 
the  reason  you  very  wisely  give,  viz.  that  the  Duke  will  have  th< 
whole  army  in  his  power  without  being  responsible.  [Sir  Johr 
Ligonier  should  be  made  Captain-General  over  all  the  forces  ai 
home  and  abroad.  Nothing  less  would  have  a  right  appearance 
for  the  King  or  be  a  support  for  the  administration.  If  tb( 
behaviour  of  the  land  officers  was  such  as  Sir  Edward  Hawke  bad 
described,  there  ought  certainly  to  be  an  enquiry  into  their  conduct] 
If  things  go  on  thus,  war  must  be  given  over  by  this  country  foi 
want  of  hands  and  hearts  to  carry  it  on.  The  scene  is  really  too 
ridiculous.  It  is  true  that  "  the  officers  concerned  are  men  of  grcjd 
quality,  rank  and  distinction"  ;  but  if  that  objection  should  finally 
prevail,  men  of  quality  ought  not  to  be  let  into  the  army,  for  it 
will  ruin  the  service.  Indeed,  I  have  for  some  time  thought  that 
the  army  was  loo  full  of  them,  and  that  the  public  would  be  better 
served  by  having  more  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  perhaps  some 
foreigners  of  service  and  experience,  if  that  restriction  could  be 
opened.  I  don't  wonder  that  Mr  Pitt  is  very  anxious  about  this..., 
I  wish  your  Grace  would  see  the  Duke's  original  instructions.  It 
is  to  me  extremely  material,  if  an  eventual  retreat  to  Stade  was 
there  originally  pointed  out.  Much  depends  on  the  scheme  and 
route  of  the  retreat.... 

Your  Grace  is  so  good  as  to  assure  me  that  you  never  quote  my 
opinions  but  where  you  think  I  should  wish  you  should.  But  your 
Grace  must  forgive  me  in  begging  that  it  may  not  be  done  to 
anybody  at  all.  These  are  very  delicate  subjects  to  put  opinions 
upon  into  writing,  and  I  give  them  with  that  freedom  that  I  assure 
you  I  would  not  do  to  any  other  person  in  the  world.... 

Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  190,  f.  M*  i  H.  69,  f,  114.]  Nbwcastlk  Hodsk.  Oetaber  tyd,  175;. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

[Thanks  him  for  his  continued  support  and  counsel.] 
Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  with  your  full  opinion,  I  am  always  safe  and 
eisy,  however  I  may  differ  with  others.  [He  will  be  careful  never 
to  divulge  it.] 

The  resignation  [of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland]  took  place  either 
Saturday  or  Sunday  last  The  King  told  me  of  it  on  Monday, 
said  he  would  keep  the  command  himself.. ..\  said  little,  hinted  in 
general  about  Sir  John  Ligonier,  but  thought  the  best  way  would 
be  to  prepare  him  by  my  Lady  Yarmouth,  which  I  did,  for  the 
representations  which  would  be  made  to  him. 

Mr  Pitt  was  very  strong,  and  in  his  usual  manner  hinted  at  the 
necessity  of  uniting  even  in  representations  in  writing  to  the  King 
upon  the  subject  1  laid  the  necessity  of  the  measure  before  my 
Udy  Yarmouth  and,  without  naming  your  Lordship,  did  with  truth 
tell  her  that  it  was  not  only  Mr  Pitt's  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of 
everybody  who  wished  well  to  the  King  to  whom  I  had  spoke. 
I  made  use,  as  from  myself,  of  aii  your  Lordship's  arguments  ;  and 
tho'  1  did  not  quite  like  her  manner,  I  thought  what  I  said  would 
be  faithfully  repeated  and  have  its  weight. 

I'he  next  day  (Tuesday)  I  came  to  the  chaise,  and  indeed 
I  set  out  ill.  I  laid  before  the  King  the  necessity  of  having 
some  person  under  His  Majesty,  who  should  have  the  appearance 
of  the  command  ;  that  there  could  be  nobody  more  proper  or  less 
to  be  feared  than  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  would  always  be  agreeable 
to  the  King  and  at  his  command.  His  Majesty  was  still  in  the 
negative,  that  he  would  have  no  Marshal ;  would  command 
bimself ;  would  not  dispose  of  the  regiment  yet,  and  when  I  urged 
(which  certainly  made  the  most  impression)  the  opinion  that  would 
prevail,  if  nothing  was  done,  that  it'  was  all  a  collusion  between 
His  Majesty  and  the  Duke,  that  Abreu  toid  me  the  Duke  would 
fetum  no  more,  the  King  replied  with  eagerness — "  That  is  not  so ; 
be  has  sent  me  word  otherwise  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I  can't 
trust  him  abroad,  but  here  he  will  be  under  my  eye  and  can't  do 
any  hurt — or  to  that  purpose ; — besides,  if  I  have  a  mind  to  be 
reconciled  to  my  son,  who  has  anything  to  do  with  it  or  to  say 
igainst  it?" — "God  forbid,  Sir,  they  should;  everybody  must  or 
should  wish  it;  your  Majesty  knows  that  I  have  never  said  one 
word  to  blow  up,  on  the  contrary" — hinting  that  the  King  had 
■^en  displeased  with  me  for  it.  This  was  very  bad,  and  yet  in 
this  very  conversation,  he  said  as  many  bitter  things  against  the 
Uuke, "  tainting  his  blood,"  etc.  as  in  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 
The  two  Secretaries  went  in  after  me.   The  King  gave  them  a  very 

'  l.e.  the  Convention. 
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good  handle  by  saying  that  he  was  convinced  that  France  would 
make  some  attempt  here,  probably  on  the  Docks  at  Plymouth  or 
Portsmouth,  and  that  we  must  be  prepared. 

Mr  Pitt  took  the  hint.  The  other  Secretary  [Lord  Holderness] 
did  not  say  one  word  during  the  conversation.  Mr  Pitt  said — 
"With  whom.  Sir,  must  we  confer?  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  person  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  with  whom  your  ministers 
may  consult." — "I  will  have  no  Marshal,  no  Captain -General 
There  is  Ligonier,  you  can  talk  to  him,  etc." — Pitt  strongly  insisted 
that  there  must  be  some  Commander-in-Chief,  when  there  was  so 
large  an  army,  and  during  a  war.  His  Majesty  remained  just  as 
he  was  when  I  left  him,  but  I  believe  it  was  after  this  conversation 
that  Mr  Pitt  talked  so  strongly  to  me  about  representations  in 
writing,  etc.  I  assured  him  I  would  go  the  next  day  and  do  my 
utmost,  and  indeed  I  succeeded  beyond  the  utmost  of  my  expecta- 
tions and  equal  to  my  wishes. 

Sir  John  Ligonier  went  in  first  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
King  sent  for  him  and  talked  very  graciously  to  him,  that  he 
(Ligonier)  must  have  the  chief  direction  under  His  Majesty ;  (I 
forgot  to  tell  your  Lordship  that  in  a  former  conversation  the  King 
told  me  that  his  son  knew  the  officers  well  and  made  proper 
recommendations),  that  Ligonier  must  find  out  the  best  officers. 
[When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  went  in,  the  King  confirmed  to  him 
his  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Ligonier  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.]  To  conclude  this  day's  conversation. — "  My  Lord,  tell 
me  truth?" — "  I  certainly  will.  Sir." — "  It  is  in  a  family  aflfair.  Did 
you  ever  hear  that  his  (my  son's)  head  turned  at  the  Battle  of  LafReld 
[Lauffeld]." — "I  call  God  to  witness,  Sir,  that  I  never  did." — "I  have, 
and  if  I  had  known  it,  I  never  would  have  employed  him  this 
year.  I  have  also  heard  the  same  at  the  Battle  of  Hastenbeck."— 
I  asked  him  why  such  a  part  of  the  army  did  not  act  that  day. 
He  made  me  no  answer.  This  last  remarkable  anecdote  your 
Lordship  may  be  assured  I  don't  mention. — When  I  came  out 
of  the  Closet  and  acquainted  Mr  Pitt  with  my  success,  I  never  saw 
a  man  more  pleased,  fuller  of  approbation  ;  that  I  knew  better 
than  anybody  the  way  of  acting  there  (at  Kensington) ;  that  I  had 
done  the  greatest  service ;  and  in  short,  nothing  was  so  good  or 
so  right  as  myself.... [Pitt  wanted  the  immediate  suspension  of 
Lord  Loudoun  in  America,  but  the  Duke  desired  to  get  the 
appointment  of  Ligonier  over  first,  which  occasioned  many  "strong 
absurd "  things  from  Pitt.  Ligonier's  appointment  was  settled 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  Great  Britain  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in  America  to  correspond 
with  him.] 

Mr  Pitt  behaved  very  decently  and  properly  last  night ;  tho' 
now  and  then  he  insisted  upon  improper  points  and  improper 
conclusions  ;  but  I  have  too  many  proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  his 
temper,  even  upon  the  very  objects  which  he  the  day  before  was 
satisfied  upon  ;  and  he  never  makes  a  scruple  of  asserting  his  own 
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consistency,  tho'  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact,  but  as  I  have  bore 
it  and  he  comes  again  round,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bear  it  or,  at 
least,  1  will  make  no  complaint  Poor  Holderness  is  a  greater 
cipher  than  ever.... [What  was  to  be  said  in  the  King's  Speech? 
The  Hanoverian  ministers  had  sent  an  unanimous  opinion  against 
breaking  the  Convention,  but  nevertheless  the  King  had  despatched 
orders  for  it  to  be  done,  except  in  the  contingency  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  being  defeated  or  making  separate  terms  with  France..., 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  gratified  by  Pitt's  justification  of 
him',  and  his  party  gave  out  that  Pitt  had  said  that  he  thought, "  the 
Duke  had  acted  within  his  orders."  He  believes  that  he  remembers 
something  of  the  same  sort  said  by  Pitt  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
when  he  was  angry  with  the  King].... 

I  am  just  come  from  Leicester  House,  where  1  had  a  most 
indifferent  and  shameful  reception.  I  stood  at  your  Lordship's 
door,  and  as  soon  as  the  Princess  perceived  me,  she  turned  her 
head  to  the  window  and  went  into  the  Drawing  Room.  She 
afterwards  spoke  to  me  very  civilly,  but  after  waiting  almost  the 
whole  Drawing  Room,  the  Prince  of  Wales  did  me  the  honour  only 
to  say,  "  Was  you  at  Claremont  last  week  ? ",  the  same  question  he 
asked  me  yesterday.  Lord  Bute  told  me  he  should  know  in  ten 
days  whether  he  should  be  satisfied  with  me  or  not.  It  is  too 
much  to  be  the  first  object  of  the  resentment  of  the  Duke,  etc., 
because  I  have  been  able  to  establish  a  ministry  he  does  not  like 
and  that  he  thinks  Leicester  House  does,  and  to  be  treated  there 
in  this  impertinent  manner.  Something  must  be  done,  but  what 
I  know  not.  Pray  think  of  it.  Mr  Pitt,  1  suppose,  will  have  no 
sharer  with  him  anywhere  if  he  can  help  it. 

[Lord  Hardwicke,  writing  on  October  24,  1757  (N-  '90,  f-  253), 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  discusses  again  the  subject  of  Sir  John 
Ligonier's  appointment  and  urges  the  great  importance  of  "  con- 
ferring a  real  supreme  command  over  the  army."]  One  great 
point  of  view  with  me  is  the  recommendations  and  influence  in 
appointing  and  promoting  officers  in  the  army,  which  is  not  only 
of  great  consequence  to  the  army,  but  to  the  administration  also. 
Vour  Grace  will  remember  what  the  King  said  to  you,  "ftiat  his 
son  knew  the  officers  well  and  made  proper  recommendations," 
By  the  bye,  I  wish  it  had  always  come  out  so.  But  if  this  point 
^  not  some  way  or  other  secured,  I  fear  the  recommendations  will 
soon  go  in  the  same  channel.  If  it  is  secured,  my  view  is  answered. 
■H.R.  Highness's  acknowledgment  of  Mr  Pitt's  civility  on  occasion 
of  what  he  said  to  D'Abreu,  is  very  particular.  I  think  H.R.H. 
"^  the  same  obligation  to  us  all,  for  we  all  concurred  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  general  words  of  the  orders.  If  there  is  any  merit  in 
'  See  above,  p.  :ii  r. 
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it,  I  think  I  have  as  much  as  anybody ;  for  I  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  those  orders  before  the  Lords  and  professed  to 
do  it  out  of  justice  to  the  Duke,  but  I  shall  never  claim  that  merit. 
But  it  is  abominable  in  D'Abreu  to  represent,  as  he  has  done  to 
Grimaldi,  that  the  Convention  was  made  by  the  King's  orders,  "  in 
clear  and  express  terms."  That  is  a  downright  falsity ;  for  whatever 
general  words  the  orders  conclude  with,  they  contain  no  such  thing 
"in  express  terms."  Nay,  they  are  really  contradicted  by  not 
procuring  any  advantages  or  soulagetnent  at  all  for  the  country.... 
[He  proposes  to  come  to  town  at  the  end  of  next  week,  but  is-at 
a  loss  to  see  what  good  any  one  can  do.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwickt 

[H.  69,  r.  is:.]  Clarbmont,  Nwtn^tr  ilk,   1757. 

...The  King  asked  me  yesterday  in  an  eager  manner  when 
your  Lordship  would  be  in  town.  I  told  him  this  day,  with  which 
His  Majesty  was  extremely  pleased.  You  will  find  the  Kine 
in  extreme  good  health  and  in  better  spirits  than  you  would 
expect  L[ady]  Y[armouth]  tells  me  His  Majesty  is  sanguine 
about  breaking  the  Convention.  Her  Ladyship  is  not,  tho  she 
wishes  it.  Mr  Pitt  puts  the  whole  upon  it,  and  lays  it  down  for 
certain  that  the  Convention  will  be  talked  of  in  Parliament,  and 
what  are  the  King's  ministers  to  say,  if  it  is  not  broke.'  Are  they 
to  sit  quiet  and  say  nothing?  He  wants  to  have  the  merit  oT 
breaking  it.  Finding  him  in  this  unquiet  temper,  1  told  him,  and 
with  that  he  seemed  pleased  (and  indeed  with  nothing  else),  that 
your  Lordship  would  be  in  town  this  evening,  and  I  desired  him  to 
reserve  him.'self  at  liberty  for  Monday  night,  that  your  Lordship 
and  I,  or  you  alone,  would  wait  upon  him  that  evening  to  talk 
these  things  fully  over;  that  nobody  else  should  be  there.  That 
pleased  him.  It  is  my  opinion  that  you  had  better  go  alone.  He 
will  talk  more  freely  and  we  shall  better  know  what  he  would  be 
at,  and  consequently  regulate  our  conduct  accordingly;  and  I  will 
own  freely  to  him  that  1  had  wished  it  might  be  so ;  but  however, 
that  need  not  be  determined  till  Monday  at  dinner,  when  I  hope 
you  will  punish  yourself  to  eat  a  boiled  chicken  with  mc  alone:... 
The  Duke's  people  continue  to  assert  that  Mr  Pitt  has  acted  with 
more  civility  to  the  Duke  than  any  of  the  ministers,  and  repeat 
what  they  assert  Mr  Pitt  to  have  said  about  the  orders*... .1  shall 
be  in  town  very  early  to  attend  my  Lord  Keeper  to  Westminster 
Hall'.     1  thought  you  would  like  that  compliment... And  now,  my 

*  The  Uuke's  people  probably  availed  them»tve£  of  some  pompuutropcclinl  Uncage 
of  Ml  Piti'i,  which  meuii  nolliing.  They  were  angry  with  Ihe  D.  o(  N.,  for  not  jaaia^ 
1I.R.H.     H. 

'  Sii  Ruben  Henley.  The  piucea&iun  10  Westminitet  H>]1  to  tint*!]  the  M«  Lari 
Keeper  was  generally  aUended  by  Lhe  great  officers  of  stale. 
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dearest  Lord,  give  me  leave  again  to  thank  you  for  your  kind,  wise, 
unreserved  and  cordial  advice  during  the  whole  summer.  The 
only  return  I  can  make  is  gratitude  and  compliance,  which  shall 
never  be  wanting.  My  wish  is  completed,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
ask  but  the  continuance  of  that  unreserved  friendship  which  is  my 
pride,  happiness  and  security....!  have  had  another  very  full  and 
satisfactory  conversation  with  the  Solicitor-General'.  I  am  ever 
unalterably  yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Col.  Robert  Clive 
[H.  147,  f.  104.]  Powis  HousB.  Navcmitr  tUk,  1757. 

Sir, 

I  received  the  favour  of  your  letter,  dated  from  Calcutta 
the  23rd  of  February  last,  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  while 
I  was  in  the  country,,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Journal  of  your 
proceedings  in  the  expedition,  carried  on  to  the  taking  of  Chander- 
nagore'.  I  am  highly  obliged  to  you  for  this  communication  and 
for  the  regard  shewn  to  me  in  it ;  and  I  most  heartily  congratulate 
you  on  the  important  service  you  have  done  our  King  and  country, 
and  the  great  honour  you  have  acquired  to  yourself  You  have,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  gained  a  complete  and  most  signal  victory 
over  such  a  superiority  of  numbers  as  sounds  prodigious  to  Euro- 
pean ears,  and  thereby  shewn  what  true  English  spirit  and  courage, 
under  the  direction  of  right  conduct,  is  capable  of  performing.  It 
was  very  happy  also  that  you  had  the  assistance  of  so  able  a  sea- 
officer  as  Admiral  Watson,  who  I  find  from  your  narrative  as  well 
as  from  others,  did  his  part  extremely  well.  The  account  you 
give  of  the  riches  of  Calcutta  is  surprizing,  since  the  loss  of  private 
property  is  valued  at  so  great  a  sum  as  two  millions  sterling. 

The  services  which  you  have  rendered  to  the  East  India 
Company,  by  the  recovery  of  so  considerable  a  settlement,  and  by 
the  vengeance  which  you  have  justly  taken  for  the  unprovoked 
injuries  done  them,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  you  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  their  favour  and  protection,  without  any  other  support ; 
but  if  any  other  were  wanting,  you  may  rest  assured  of  my  best 
assistance  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  in  any  other  place,  where 
my  good  offices  may  be  of  use  to  you'.  1  wish  I  could  in  return 
send  you  an  account  of  any  success  of  our  military  operations  in 

'  Charles  Yorke.  »  H.  569,  IT.  i  sqq, 

»S«H.9.ff.3.,,j.s. 
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this  part  of  the  world,  equal  to  what  you  have  obliged  us  with. 
But  our  misfortune  in  not  being  able  to  do  this  does,  by  the 
contrast,  set  your  merit  in  the  stronger  light.  You  have  my  most 
earnest  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  your  life  and  health,  and  for 
the  continuance  of  your  good  success  for  the  interests  of  your 
country  and  your  own  honour. 

Since  my  coming  to  town,  1  have  seen  my  old  acquaintance, 
your  father,  who  is  very  happy  in  the  reputation  his  son  Has 
gained,  and  to  whose  applications  for  your  service  I  shall  always 
be  very  attentive. 

I  am  with  the  greatest  esteem,  and  truth.  Sir,  etc. 
[Hardwicke.] 

Col.  tlie  Hon.  Joseph    Yorke  to  the  Earl  0/  Hardwicke 
[H.  g,f.  «7.]  Hacub. /oonarv  17/A,   1738, 

Mv  Lord, 

The  English  mail,  which  arrived  here  on  Sunday 
morning  last,  brought  me  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of 
the  5th  and  loth  instant...!  confess  myself  almost  afraid  to  enter 
the  lists  with  your  Lordship  upon  the  important  contents  of  it,  tho' 
I  have  not  the  good  fortune  entirely  to  agree  with  you  in  all  the 
conclusions  you  draw  from  our  present  situation'...!  will  suppose 
that  some  part  of  your  Lordship's  letter  is  calculated  to  moderate 
that  sangttine  spirit  which  is  laid  to  my  charge  in  some  places,  but 
which  I  can  safely  say  has  never  been  carried  so  far  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  end  of  this  war,  to  which  1  will  neither  give  the  epithet 
of  fortunate  nor  unfortunate,  till  we  are  got  to  the  end  of  it. ...In 
order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  what  is  past ;  and  if  one  does  but  reflect 
upon  the  league  which  was  formed  last  year  to  crush  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  then  consider  how  it  is  broke,  I  think  every  sensible 
person  must  admit  that  the  crisis  is  over  and  that  His  Prussian 
Majesty  has  got  the  better  of  the  danger*.  The  flower  of  the 
Austrian  army  is  destroyed,  the  finances  drained,  the  officers 
discontented,  the  Empire  terrified,  the  thunder  of  the  Diet  sus- 
pended ;  Sweden  on  the  point  of  making  peace,  if  it  is  not  already 
signed  ;  Russia  unwilling,  incapable  of  continuing  the  war;  Den- 
mark afraid  for  Holstcin,  and  therefore,  tho'  not  an  active  friend, 
yet  certainly  will  do  nothing  to  disoblige  the  King  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.     France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divided  upon  the  object  rf 

'  Lord  llardHncke  liad  urged  (hat  the  "final  issue  or  things"  ihoald  recdre  bor 
atlention  and  had  poinled  out  (he  precarious  situation  on  the  continent,  depending  oa  one 
life,  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  continually  in  ilanger.     H.  9,  f.  s*  1. 
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the  war.  Those,  who  began  it,  meant  to  ruin  England  by  conquer- 
ing America  and  raising  the  naval  force  of  their  country.  The 
new  turn,  that  has  been  given  to  the  war  by  the  alliance  with 
Austria,  has  changed  the  object  of  the  war ;  and  America  is  foi^ot 
to  a  degree  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  Netherlands.  Pelce  is 
much  desired  by  them  ;  but  since  the  battle  of  Rosbach  there  is  no 
touching  that  string  with  them,  and  they  must  have  another  check. 
before  they  can  be  talked  with  upon  the  subject.  If  we  are  so 
fortunate,  by  the  efforts  we  make,  as  to  drive  them  over  the  Rhine 
and  to  free  Lower  Saxony  from  their  fetters,  I  think  we  may  enter 
upon  preliminaries  with  a  good  grace ;  but  till  then  it  is  in  vain  to 
talk  of  it,  for  we  should  be  very  ill  received. 

The  heroism  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is  an  incontestable  point ; 
his  superior  talents  in  the  ^eld  and  in  the  cabinet  are  universally 
received.  His  resources  are  of  the  best  sort ;  they  are  drawn  from 
his  genius,  and  as  that  is  superior  to  any  other,  we  have  seen  what 
it  is  able  to  perform  and  it  has  made  him  indeed  a  match  for  all 
the  Powers  united  against  him,  tho'  they  are  of  the  sort  we  call 
above  his  match  from  the  computations  in  the  closet.  I  own  I  am 
not  in  pain  for  his  recruiting  his  army,  nor  does  he  appear  to  be  so ; 
and  tho'  I  can't  tell  your  Lordship  where  he  can  procure  troops  in 
corps,  yet  I  can  say  that  if  he  and  the  King  recruit  and  augment 
theirs,  which  they  may  do,  they  will  have  more  real  service  from 
them  and  perform  better  feats  than  with  an  army  composed  of  half 
the  troops  of  Europe,  met  in  alliance  together.  I  must  be  forgiven 
if  I  don't  compute  with  the  modern  politicians  and  generals,  after 
having  seen  what  has  happened  last  campaign  ;  for  even  supposing 
that  1000  men  were  more  in  proportion  for  him  to  lose  than  5000 
lien  to  his  enemies' ;  yet,  directed  by  himself,  I  believe  the  odds 
Me  greatly  on  his  side.  Having  said  thus  much  upon  my  con- 
fidence in  this  royal  hero,  1  shall  perfectly  agree  with  your  Lordship 
•hat  the  momentum  of  this  state  of  affairs  depends  greatly  upon 
his  life,  and  that  makes  me  more  eager  to  take  advantage  of  every 
liour,  whilst  it  pleases  God  to  preserve  him.  We  must  not, 
however,  think  that  his  Majesty  is  exposed  like  a  common  officer, 
for  that  is  not  the  case.  He  knows  too  well  the  consequence  of 
his  own  preservation  to  risk  it  in  that  idle  manner,  and  as  to  his 
health,  he  never  enjoyed  it  so  well  as  since  he  marched  from 
Potzdam  in  1756,  as  many  who  have  had  the  honour  to  attend  him 
have  assured  me,  and  I  think  I  can  venture  to  assure  you  of  it.. . . 

It  is  with  pain  I  turn  my  eyes  to  our  own  part  of  the  war..., 
tho'  I  cannot  see  that  our  antagonists,  the  French,  have  much  more 
reason  to  boast  than  we ;  for,  except  the  strange  affair  of  Minorca, 
pray,  what  have  they  done  ?... 

[On  January  29.  1758  (H.  69,  ff.  185,  187 ;  N.  192,  ff.  256.  273) 

the  Duke  of  Newcastle  forwards  a  violent  letter  from  Pitt  on  the 

subject  of  Andrew  Mitchell,  British  Envoy  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 

'  Such  was  Lord  H.'s 
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censuring  Mitchell's  demands  for  reinforcements  for  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's army,  declaring  his  fixed  resolution  not  to  agree  to  them, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  the  most  unjustifiable  suspicions  of 
Mitchell's  fidelity  and  complaining  of  his  subservience  to  Hanoverian 
interests.  "The  tools  of  another  system  are  perpetually  marring 
every  hopeful  measure  of  the  present  administration.  In  a  word, 
if  your  Grace  is  not  able  to  eradicate  this  lurlcing,  diffusive  poison 
a  little  more  out  of  the  mass  of  government,  especially  from  the 
vitals,  I  think  it's  better  for  us  to  have  done*,"  The  Duke 
deplores  Pitt's  unreasonableness  and  his  fixed  opposition  to  sending 
the  troops,  and  desires  to  know  Lord  Hardwicke's  opinion.] 

[On  January  31,  1758  (H,  16,  f  304)  Col.  Yorke  writes  on  the 
choice  of  generals  for  America] — There  are  good  and  spirited  men 
amongst  the  officers  there,  but  I  must  tell  you  beforehand  that 
Abercrombie  is  a  man  of  no  genius  and  therefore  must  be  assisted. 
...Amherst'  and  Wolfe'  are  good  officers,  and  I  believe  will  do 
honour  to  their  protectors,  at  least  that  is  my  opinion  of  them*.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlu  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[H.  191,  r.  498.]  Towjs  House,  Sunday,  Fti.  \<)tA,   175S. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

Though  I  have  no  material  information  to  give  your 
Grace,  yet  I  would  not  omit  acquainting  you  that  I  had  my  con- 
ference with  Mr  Pitt  yesterday  in  the  evening,  by  his  own  appoint- 
ment. 1  found  him  wrapt  up,  in  his  easy  chair,  but  low  in  spirits, 
possibly  fatigued  by  being  taken  out  of  his  bed.  We  ran  over  the 
subjects  now  depending.... He  seemed  to  be  much  affected  with 
the  revival  of  these  intrigues  of  the  Hanover  ministers. ..that  he 
saw  a  certain  great  person  so  apt  to  spoil  his  own  business,  that 
he  pitied  those  who  had  served  him  formerly  whom  possibly  he 
had  been  forward  to  blame. 

*  All  Piit's  suspicions  alMut  Milchcll  weie  ill.gioun(led.  Ele  wrote  from  hii  own  and 
the  King  of  Prussia's  scnw....     H. 

'  JelTrey,  arietwards  Kictd-Maiiihal  ani]  Uaron  Amherst  t<7'7~'T97)i  comrade  and 
correspimdcnt  uf  Juscph  Vorke,  formerly  on  the  Uuke  of  Cumbn'land's  Miff;  now  Major* 
OencTal  and  given  a  command  in  North  .America;  Inter  in  the  year  uipeneded  Abv 
cromby  as  coniniander.in-chief  and  carricnl  out  a  brilliant  campai{^. 

'  James  Wulfe  (i;j7-i7J9);  aftetwardi  Ihe  famous  conqueror  of  Quebec;  he  lad 
aervL-d  with  Joseph  Yorke  undtr  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  campaign  Id  Scadud, 
and  was  now  dtNpalched  as  lirigadier-gencral  of  the  force  against  Louisburg, 

*  Also  11.  16,  f.  ita.  All  these  judgmenls  of  persons  were  aignallji  coafinned  ty 
events.  Of  General  James  Abercromby  Ijjni  H.  writes  on  September  11  (H.  4,  f.  43): 
'■  I  don't  know  Ihe  eentleiiian,  but  remember  I  was  present  last  winter  at  tbe  meetigc 
where  he  was  proposes)  10  be  appointed,  and  from  the  character  then  given  of  his, 
ciprcssiii  my  disapprolKiliiin  of  it."  He  was  defeated  at  Ticonderoga.  July  g,  ijjl, 
and  recalled  the  next  year. 
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We  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  on  the  topic  of  Joe's  being  the 
resident  minister  with  the  King  of  Prussia'.  I  declared  myself 
strongly  against  it,  and  was  entirely  objective.  He  reasoned,  or 
perhaps  I  should  have  said,  painted,  in  the  same  manner  he  did  to 
your  Grace,  but  talked  moderately  and  with  some  deference  to 
what  should  be  my  final  opinion.  I  did  by  no  means  give  way, 
but  chose  to  leave  it  so  till  Joe  comes.  I  left  him  in  good  humour, 
much  satisfied  with  your  Grace,  but  far  from  being  so  with  the 
situation,  and  upon  the  whole  I0W....I  am  in  continual  expectation 
of  Joe- 
Most  sincerely  and  aflfectionately,  my  dearest  Lord, 
Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Majer-General  the  Hon.  Joseph    Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Holdemess 
[R.O.  Sate  Papers:  PnisiU.]    Private.  Beblik,  ^^7  4J"*,  i;s8. 

Mv  Lord, 

So  much  has  been  said  to  me  about  Mr  Mitchell's  subject 
oy  the  ministers  here,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Lordship 
of  it,  tho'  they  tell  me  that  both  M.  Knyphausen  and  Mr  Michel 
fjave  been  instructed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  solicit  his  con- 
("luingwith  His  Prussian  Majesty.  [His  recall,  it  was  represented, 
■'Ould  give  the  appearance  of  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
**o  courts.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  expressed  great  satisfaction 
""^tix  his  conduct,  and  it  .was  hoped  that  further  orders  would  be 
'*cejved  from  England  on  his  subject.] 

^<xjor-General  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Holdemess 
C  R-  O-  Slate  Papers  :  Pnisiia.] 

LaMDSMUT   in   the    MOI7NTAINS  OF   StLUIA,    A^   tlti,    tJiB. 

My  Lord,... 

Your  Lordship  will  not  expect  an  account  of  any  kind  of 

""■^monial  having  accompanied  my  first  audience.     His  Prussian 

Ma.jesty,  whom  I  was  glad  to  find  in  such  good  health  and  humour, 

"^■"•^e  down  stairs  into  the  room  where  his  aides-de-camp  dine  and 

"*^T-c  received  my  credential  letter  from  the  King,  and  exprest  the 

g'^atest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  the  account  I  had  the  honour 

^°     give   him  of  the   King's  health,  and  at   the  satisfaction    His 

"^*jesty  received  from  the  useful  assistance  the  King  of  Prussia 

hid  given,   in   order   to   enable   the    King's   army   under    Prince 

f^rdinand  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  to  push 
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them  to  the  Rhine,  He  was  then  pleased  to  order  me  to  fo 
him  upstairs,  into  his  own  room,  where  he  kept  me  above  two  h 
alone.  It  will  be  difficult  to  give  your  Lordship  an  exact  deta 
all  that  was  said  to  me  because  it  was  not  confined  to  one  poin 
in  any  method  \  but  I  will  endeavour  to  collect  all  that  appe 
to  me  as  material  to  the  present  situation  of  afTairs,  or  to 
object  of  my  mission. 

After  I  had  briefly  explained  to  His  Prussian  Majesty 
motives  that  had  given  rise  to  the  honour  I  then  had  of  paying 
duty  to  him,  and  how  happy  I  had  been  to  learn  from  B 
Knyphausen  upon  the  road,  that  he  was  charged  to  removi 
farther  doubts  and  delays,  he  told  me  that  he  was  sorry  anyt 
he  had  done  had  created  any  difficulties,  or  opened  a  field  for 
suspicions  or  jealousies ;  that  he  had  never  imagined  hia  not  ha 
signed  the  treaty  could  have  produced  them,  but  that  whe; 
found  they  existed,  he  had  not  hesitated  a  moment  to  give  01 
for  putting  an  end  to  them  at  once.  Nothing,  continued 
Prince,  could  be  more  natural  or  more  innocent  than  the  tern 
the  treaty  of  itself,  and  I  could  have  no  reason  for  not  signin 
engagement  which  bound  me  both  in  war  and  peace  to  the  1 
of  Great  Britain  ;  1  had  no  suspicion  of  your  having  any  id< 
return  to  the  Austrians,  nor  did  it  enter  into  my  head  to  go 
to  the  French ;  I  look  upon  both  those  things  as  impossible 
would  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  unite  with  us,  as 
were  before ;  at  least,  I  have  no  foundation  to  think,  if  I  h. 
mind  for  it,  that  the  French  would  return  to  me,  or  easily  fo 
me  for  signing  a  treaty,  as  I  did  with  the  King  your  Master ; 
can  I,  believe  me,  forget  the  treatment  they  have  shewed  tc 
I  am  desirous,  therefore,  to  continue  united  with  your  Coui 
make  our  peace  together,  when  we  can  ;  to  do  our  best  to  obt 
good  one,  and  to  labour  with  you  to  extend  our  connectior 
endeavour  to  break  the  league  that  is  formed  for  our  destruc 
Upon  the  article  of  the  subsidy,  I  was  very  sensible  of  the  gener 
and  goodwill  of  the  English  nation  ;  but  1  have  often  said 
repeat  it  again,  that  I  have  an  abhorrence  of  being  a  burden  t« 
allies,  or  of  taking  their  money  if  I  can  do  without  it ;  and  a 
time  I  first  objected  to  it  the  Russians  were  not  come  back  > 
me,  and  I  had  hopes  of  finishing  with  the  Swedes,  in  which  ci 
thought  I  could  support  the  war  by  myself  I  won't  prcten 
say  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  it  at  the  long  run,  but  I  would  ( 
as  long  as  possible,  and  when  I  could  do  it  no  longer,  I  sh 
make  no  scruple  of  receiving  assistance,  in  order  to  support 
cause  and  myself  This,  1  can  assure  you,  was  the  only  motiv 
my  conduct ;  but  when  I  saw  it  was  otherwise  interpreted,  I  ; 
up  the  point,  and  am  very  glad  you  are  of  opinion  that  my  d 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  your  Court,  and  help  to  consolidate 
Union.— 

After  this  exposition  of  the  motives  of  his  late  conduct, 
Prussian  Majesty  was  pleased  to  enter  into  some  reasoning  i 
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the  nature  of  the  war  which  England  proposed  to  carry  on  against 
France,  and  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  strike  some  blow  which 
might  tend  to  decide  the  war  in  our  favour.  He  said  that  after  all 
thathad  passed  he  would  not  touch  upon  the  point  of  sending  a  corps 
of  British  troops  to  the  Continent,  whatever  might  be  his  private 
opinion,  which  he  gave  up  to  that  of  others,  and  because  it  was  equal 
to  him,  provided  France  was  attacked,  in  what  place  we  struck  the 
blow.  His  Majesty  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  idealattempted 
to  give  him  of  the  exertion  of  our  strength  in  North  America,  and 
of  the  notion  I  had  of  the  manner  in  which  that  strength  would 
probably  be  employed,  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  he  had  not 
had  so  exact  an  account  before.  Under  this  head  he  mentioned 
his  wishes  that,  since  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  send  our 
troops  upon  the  continent,  we  would  at  least  adopt  what  he  termed 
Usyiteme  des  demonstrations,  that  is  to  persuade  the  world  that  we 
had  some  such  intentions  ;  that  he  was  sure  it  would  have  a  very 
good  effect,  and  particularly  that  the  collecting  some  transports  in 
the  harbours  nearest  to  the  coasts  of  Flanders  and  moving  some 
troops  that  way,  would  greatly  embarrass  Count  Clermont'  and 
prevent  him  from  collecting  more  strength,  particularly  to  keep  in 
check  that  body  of  troops,  which  is  said  to  be  assembling  towards 
Dunkirk.  He  added  that  he  had  charged  Monsieur  de  Knyphausen 
to  mention  this  point,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  disapproved  ; 
for  that,  tho'  he  might  be  often  wrong,  yet  when  a  thought  came 
into  his  head,  he  could  not  help  communicating  it  to  his  allies. 

The  next  point  that  occurred  in  the  conversation  was  the 
squadron  to  be  sent  into  the  Baltic,  upon  which  His  Prussian 
Majesty  said  that  he  would  not  insist,  if  it  was  impracticable, 
because  it  was  absurd  to  insist  upon  an  impracticability;  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  set  us  at  variance  with  the  Powers  of  the  North, 
but  on  the  contrary;  and  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  various 
4nd  important  services  in  which  our  Fleet  was  employed  ;  but  that 
he  thought  a  squadron  of  a  few  ships  might  be  of  great  service, 
tho'  they  did  not  fire  a  shot ;  and  he  waS  of  opinion  that  none  of 
the  Powers  there  would  choose  to  begin  with  us.  because  they  must 
he  sensible  that,  tho'  the  first  blow  we  gave  them  was  not  a  material 
°tie,  it  might  be  in  our  power  to  strike  a  second,  to  which  they 
*ould  not  choose  to  expose  themselves;  that  he  could  not  help 
*ishing  for  every  reason  therefore  that  we  would  send  at  least  a 
few  frigates ;  that  his  ports  in  Pomerania  would  be  at  our  service, 
*nd  that  if  it  was  given  out  at  the  same  time  that  a  larger  fleet  was 
■destined  for  that  service,  it  might  serve  the  present  moment,  and 
"htain  for  him  a  respite  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  at  least. 

I  endeavoured  to  convince  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  he  was  at 
'^st  complaisant  enough  not  to  appear  dissatisfied  with  what  I 
^*'d,ihat  the  King  was  as  desirous  as  he  could  be  of  giving  His 

'  Louisde  Bouibon.  Comie  de  Clermonl  {r/og-i;?^),  son  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^, 
"tceedoj  ihe  Due  de  Richelieu  in  command  of  the  French  forces  in  Hanover  and  proved 
»  'ety  antoccesiful  general. 
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Prussian  Majesty  all  kind  of  satisfaction  upon  this  head ;  that  it 
was  not  out  of  any  ill-timed  or  impolitic  delicacy  for  any  of  the 
Powers  leagued  against  him  that  that  measure  had  not  been 
immediately  adopted,  but  from  the  various  and  extensive  services 
in  which  the  navy  of  England  was  employed,  and  the  prudence 
that  appeared  necessary,  not  to  expose  the  King's  arms  to  be 
insulted,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  force  to  make  them  respected: 
that  the  whole  force  of  France  by  the  measures  the  King  had 
taken  this  winter,  had  been  obliged  to  stay  in  Europe;  and  that 
he  would  be  sensible,  considering  the  force  we  had  abroad,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  upon  our  guard,  and  preserve  something  more  than 
an  equality,  near  home ;  that  I  could  not  pretend  to  say  whether 
the  King  would  approve  of  the  proposition  of  sending  a  few  ships, 
because  I  was  persuaded  that  His  Majesty  had  rather  send  a 
sufficient  force  or  none  at  all.  This  part  of  the  conversation  ended 
without  any  kind  of  warmth  on  the  part  of  His  Prussian  Majesty, 
or  any  complaint  of  the  objections  that  had  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  wishes  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  conjecture,  I  should 
suppose  that  the  reciprocal  stipulations'  of  a  body  of  troops  to  be 
sent  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  in  case  a  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Baltic, 
may  be  one  principal  reason,  why  His  Prussian  Majesty  is  not  so 
sanguine  upon  that  point  as  he  appears  to  have  been  some 
time  ago. 

The  rest  of  our  conversation  turned  upon  the  situation  affairs 
had  been  in  of  late,  the  surprising  turn  they  had  taken,  the 
despicable  figure  the  French  made  in  the  war.  and  the  necessity  of 
our  uniting  ourselves  in  the  closest  manner  and  acting  entirely  in 
concert.  1  took  an  opportunity  to  open  to  His  Majesty,  the  King's 
thorough  intentions  upon  this  head,  of  which  1  had  liberty  to  give 
him  the  most  convincing  proofs,  from  the  instructions  I  had 
received,  for  which  he  exprest  himself  highly  obliged,  and  said 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  King's  intentions,  nor  of  the  zeal  of 
the  nation,  in  our  common  cause. 

His  Prussian  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  me  to  dine  with  him, 
and  stayed  longer  at  table  than  ordinary,  conversed  with  great 
freedom  and  good  humour,  but  took  every  occasion  to  shew  his 
spleen  against  the  French  and  his  resentment  at  their  conduct  in 
the  Empire.  He  told  us  that  he  hoped  in  eight  or  ten  days  to  be 
master  of  Schweidnitz,  as  the  garrison  was  too  weak  to  defend  it, 
and  besides  disgusted  with  having  been  shut  up  there  so  many 
months ;  that  General  Thierheim,  who  commanded  in  the  place, 
seemed  to  be  a  brave  man  but  very  ignorant  of  the  defence  the 
place  was  capable  of  affording,  and  that  he  fired  away  his  ammuni- 
tion very  unmeaningly  ;  that  he  himself  had  been  very  ill  served  in 
the  last  siege  and  that  his  officers  had  not  done  their  duty.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  your  Lordship  an  account  of  the  strength  His 
Prussian  Majesty  has  in  these  parts,  but  it  is  certainly  very  con- 
siderable ;  the  real  state  of  the  troops  cannot  well  be  ascertained 
'  This  word  bu  been  sccaiched  Ihrough  several  limes,  u  ifemph 
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till  they  take  the  field  ;  the  regiments  I  have  seen  up  on  the  road 
are  in  surprising  good  order  and  every  moment  is  employed  in 
exercising  the  recruits,  which  are  very  fine,  and  in  preparing  every- 
thing for  action,  as  soon  as  Schweidnitz  is  surrendered.  The  snow 
is  still  deep  in  the  mountains,  so  that  the  Austrians,  however  willing 
(iiey  might  be  (though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  notion  of  it), 
would  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
town.  Their  advanced  posts  are  about  two  German  miles  from 
hence,  on  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  mountains,  and  small  skirmishes 
happen  continually ;  but  the  main  body  of  their  army  is  assembling 
about  Koniggratz.  The  King  of  Prussia's  advices,  to  which  he  seems 
to  give  credit,  are  that  Marshal  Daun  has  about  30,CXXJ  men  with 
him,  that  about  7,000  more  are  under  Marshal  Nadasti  in  Moravia, 
and  that  not  more  than  3,000  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony.  When 
he  mentioned  this  enumeration  of  their  force,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
remark  that  they  did  not  amount  to  above  40,000  men,  to  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  replied  that  he  did  not  think  them  more  at 
present,  that  they  would  be  stronger  when  their  recruits  joined 
them,  but  that  however  powerful  they  might  be  thought,  he  defied 
them  to  produce  the  number  of  men  they  wanted  ;  that  he  should 
still  have  some  work  upon  his  hands,  but  that  he  hoped  to  get 
through  it.... 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  [etc.].., 

Joseph  Yorke. 


^ajor-Generai  the  Hon.  Joseph    Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Holdemess 

[R.  0.  Slalc  Papers  ;  Prussia.)    PrLvate. 

Landshut,  April  iiM,   1758. 

[The  King  of  Prussia  had  again  made  remonstrances  on  the 
subject  of  the  recall  of  Mitchell.]  "  Je  vous  prie.  Monsieur,  de  me 
dire, que  pouvait  faire  votre  ministre  d'abord  [dfesjque  jed^claraisne 
vouloir  pas  signer  la  Convention  ;  la  faute  6tait  de  mon  c6t^,  non 
•^u  sien."  [He  wished  General  Yorke,  on  his  way  back  to  the 
"3gue,  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  bring  him  back  to  the 
support  of  the  common  cause,  and  made  strong  representations 
^gain  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  obtaining  the  Dutch.] 
"our  Lordship  will  believe  that  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  find 
"is  Prussian  Majesty  in  such  good  health  and  humour,  because  it  is 
^  good  omen  for  our  future  proceedings  with  him  ;  indeed,  I  can't 
^y  enough  of  the  gracious  reception  he  has  given  me.  nor  of  the 
ji^e  and  cordial  manner  in  which  he  has  talked.  He  seems  to 
""^c  good  hopes  of  at  least  keeping  his  enemies  at  bay.. ..I  have 
^'y  to  beg  indulgence  for  the  accounts  I  send.  His  Prussian 
Majesty's  ideas  are  so  extensive,  and  exprest  in  such  good  language, 
that  1  am  sensible  they  will  lose  by  passing  through  my  pen.... 
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Major-Genera/  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Holdertuss 

[R.  O.  State  Papen  :  Prussia.]    Separate  and  secret. 

Landshitt  in  thb  Mountains  or  Silesia,  April  itM,  1758. 

My  Lord, 

His  Prussian  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  me  to  attend 
him  again  this  morning  at  Griissau  with  Mr  Mitchell,  when  he  sent 
for  us  immediately  into  his  room.  He  ordered  us  to  sit  down 
and,  as  what  he  thought  fit  to  say  appeared  to  me  very  material, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  your  Lordship  as  full  an  account  of  it  as 

His  Majesty  opened  himself  by  saying  that  since  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  had  with  me  the  day  before,  in  which  he  had  received 
great  satisfaction  from  the  assurances  I  had  given  him,  he  had  b«Kn 
thinking  upon  our  situation,  and  that  had  made  him  desire  me  to 
come  to  him  again  to-day  ;  that  it  was  disagreeable  to  reflect  that, 
united  as  we  were  in  one  common  cause,  and  with  pretty  near  the 
same  interests,  we  had  seen  our  enemies  acting  upon  a  systematical 
plan,  and  guiding  their  operations  to  the  execution  of  it,  whilst  we 
had  been  living  from  day  to  day,  without  any  fixed  system,  or  any 
particular  plan  of  operations  ;  that  what  was  past  was  past  and  he 
would  say  nothing  about  it,  but  that  we  should  look  forward,  and 
do  our  utmost  to  reduce  our  enemies  to  reason,  in  which  he  would 
most  heartily  concur ;  that  for  this  purpose  we  should  endeavour  to 
negotiate  with  such  Powers  as  were  most  likely  to  espouse  our 
cause  ;  that  we  should  not  neglect  any  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
Republic  of  Holland;  that  their  situation  and  their  natural  con- 
nection with  England  made  them  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
forming  of  our  system,  and  that  now  the  French  were  drove  out  of 
the  Empire,  the  situation  of  Flanders  ought  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered ;  that  it  might  in  time  be  possible  to  gain  Sweden,  and  he 
thought  we  should  endeavour  to  unite  ourselves  with  them ;  that 
perhaps  Russia  (tho'  he  owned  that  would  be  difficult)  might  in 
time  be  taken  off;  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  should  be  cultivated 
on  the  side  of  Italy ;  and  thus  England,  Prussia,  Sardinia  and 
Sweden  with  the  Protestant  Powers  of  Germany  might  form  such 
a  League  as  France  and  Austria  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  get 
the  better  of 

Having  laid  down  this  as  the  groundwork  of  his  system,  he  then 
proceeded  to  the  manner  of  bringing  it  about ;  and  in  this  part  of 
his  conversation  expatiated  upon  his  idea  of  our  operations.  But 
first  he  asked  me  what  we  thought  about  the  Low  Countries, 
whether  we  held  the  .same  doctrine  as  iiad  been  followed  since 
King  William's  time,  or  whether  we  were  contented  to  see  the 
maritime  places  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  the  Dutch  bridled  to 
all  eternity. —  I  answered,  certainly  not,  that  the  possession  of 
Ostend  and  Nieujwrt  by  the  French  and  the  cession  of  a  part  or 
all  the  Netherlands  to  France,  was  a  direct  violation  of  our  treaties 
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with  the  House  of  Austria,  and  that  tho'  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  had  not  permitted  our  preventing  what  had  happened,  yet, 
united  with  His  Majesty,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  his 
sentiments  were  in  relation  to  them  ;  that  the  cession  of  Flanders 
was  meant  as  a  reward  to  France  for  depriving  His  Prussian 
Majesty  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  so  far,  he  was  as  much 
interested  in  it  as  we.  I  added  that  from  what  I  had  observed,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  French  army  had  greatly  intimidated  the 
friends  we  had  in  Holland,  and  that  the  various  events  of  the  last 
campaign  had  kept  f>eople's  minds  in  suspense,  and  made  them 
uncertain  what  was  the  most  prudent  part  to  act ;  that  perhaps  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  might  give  an  opening  for  something 
better,  but  that  I  foresaw,  upon  my  return  to  the  Hague,  I  should 
be  much  questioned  as  to  the  share  His  Prussian  Majesty  took 
in  the  leaving  France  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  To  this  the  King  of  Prussia  replied  that  he  should 
interest  himself  in  them  just  as  much  as  we  pleased;  for  that,  if 
we  chose  to  leave  the  French  masters  there,  it  was  indifferent  to 
him.  As  this  declaration  of  indifference  did  not  quite  satisfy  me 
as  to  what  1  wished  to  have  his  Prussian  Majesty  explain  himself 
upon,  viz.  whether  the  French  once  fairly  out  of  Germany,  he  would, 
if  occasion  offered,  carry  his  arms  still  further  against  them,  I  came 
nearer  to  the  point  and  insinuated  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  crown 
us  with  success,  France  deserved  to  smart  a  little  for  her  conduct 
in  the  Empire,  and  that  a  situation  might  offer  in  which  it  might  be 
practicable  to  make  them  suffer  in  their  turn.  As  he  saw  very  soon 
where  my  questions  led,  he  smiled,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had 
any  doubt  that  he  should  be  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  de porter 
if  flambeau  aiix  partes  de  Paris,  et  pour  apprendre  d  ces  Messieurs 
«  que  c  est  que  des  procMis.  "I  can  assure  you,"  continued  His 
Majesty,  "that  I  have  no  kind  of  backwardness  in  acting  against 
France ;  and  if  I  have  any  success  in  other  parts,  and  can  get 
a  little  elbow  room,  I  shall  with  pleasure  carry  the  war  home  to 
them.  For  the  present,  I  have  too  much  to  do  elsewhere,  and  will 
explain  to  you  with  pleasure  my  present  plan.  On  this  side  I  have 
collected  a  very  large  force,  more  than  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
Austrian  army,  tho'  they  will  still  be  able  to  make  head  against  me. 
It  is  necessary  for  me,  however,  first  to  clear  Silesia  of  the  garrison 
of  Schweidnitz;  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  keep  my  troops  cantoned 
till  the  month  of  April  is  finished,  long  before  which  time  I  hope 
the  town  will  be  mine  again'.  My  brother  Henry'  will  have  about 
23.000  men  against  him,  composed  of  the  troo^  of  the  Empire  and 
some  Austrians;  but  as  he  has  full  27,000  men  in  Saxony  under 
him,  tho'  1  do  not  give  them  out  to  be  so  many,  I  am  not  uneasy 
for  his  security.  The  Swedes  at  Stralsund,  I  foresee,  will  not  b« 
easy  to  force  at  present,  since  Marshal  Lehwald  delayed  executing 

1  II  capiluUled  on  April  Kith, 
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my  intentions,  of  passing  over  into  the  Isle  of  Riigen*,  whilst  the 
waters  were  froze  ;  to  besiege  it  would  be  too  hazardous,  because  I 
might  be  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  I  would  not  choose  to  dis- 
honour my  armies  by  such  an  event.  I  reckon  therefore  that  the 
Swedes,  not  being  able  to  receive  their  reinforcements  till  June,  the 
best  thing  for  me  will  be  to  endeavour  to  lure  them  out  of  their 
stronghold  by  retiring  before  them,  and  when  I  get  them  out  to 
march  forward  again  and  attack  them.  If  I  succeed  in  beatit^ 
them,  which  from  their  conduct  hitherto,  I  think  I  shall,  yoat 
minister  at  Stockholm'  wili  have  a  fine  opening  for  a  negotiation, 
and  1  desire  nothing  from  them  but  to  be  as  we  were  before.  The 
next  enemy  is  the  Russian  army,  and  at  present  I  thiak  I  am  fully 
informed  of  their  project.  The  corps  under  General  Fcrmer  is  to 
remain  behind  the  Vistula,  and  for  that  purpose  is  fortifying  itsdf 
at  Thorn,  Elbing,  Marienwerder,  and  some  other  places.  The  other 
Corps,  which  is  called  the  Legion,  destined  to  march  into  this 
country,  and  for  the  speedy  moving  of  which  the  Austrians  are 
very  pressing,  as  their  chief  resource,  cannot  be  ready  with  their 
magazines  and  other  necessaries  till  the  end  of  June  or  the  b^n- 
ning  of  July.  I  propose,  when  they  are  well  entered  into  Poland, 
to  march  an  army  likewise  thither,  and  attack  them  at  a  distance 
from  my  frontiers ;  and  1  shall  have  a  sufficient  force  left  to  act 
upon  the  defensive  against  the  Austrians,  in  the  meanwhile.  If  I 
succeed  in  taking  off  one  of  my  enemies,  or  could  be  so  happy,  by 
the  blow  I  meditate  in  particular  against  the  Austrians  (which  His 
Majesty  did  not  explain'),  to  reduce  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  make 
a  separate  peace,  I  shall  be  very  willing  and  desirous  to  go  on 
further  with  England  against  France ;  but  at  present,  as  you  see  ray 
enemies  and  know  my  force,  or  pretty  near  it,  you  must  allow 
that  I  have  not  the  number  of  men  to  do  more ;  perhaps,  towards 
autumn  I  may  be  able  to  do  more,  but  till  then  I  can't  venture  to 
promise  anything, — 

I  thanked  His  Prussian  Majesty  very  strongly  for  the  confidence 
he  was  pleased  to  shew  the  King,  in  opening  himself  so  freely  and 
amply  upon  his  designs,  and  in  particular  for  those  assurances  he 
so  positively  made  to  me  of  his  resolution  to  enter  heartily  into  the 

>  lEans  V.  Lehwald  (1685-1763)  had  especially  distinguished  himself  in  the  Siloiu 
War;  governor  of  Kiinigslierg  17;;:  defeated  hy  the  KuuU'uis  the  lame  yof  al  Gnm 
Jagerndorf  ajid  now  disappointing  F.'s  expectations  was  superseded  and  made  govctMl 
of  Berlin. 

*  Sir  John  Guodrlck,  who  accompitnlrd  General  Vorke  to  Ehe  King  of  Pnisd*  tjti 
who,  Mitchell  writei  in  ill  humour.  "  the  Ceneral  luld  me,  was  a  man  oiT  moit  otccIkeBl 
parts.  The  only  proof  I  had  of  this  [uas]  that  the  Knight  seemed  to  be  a  humble  kdmim, 
anil  swore  to  everything  the  General  said."  {Add,  6H6j,  t.  78.)  Goodrick  wrilti  u 
l.(inl  Kuyston  (II.  77,  f.  114)  "I  know  from  a  third  hand. ..that  be  [Fredeiick]  b  muA 
pleased  with  the  General;  he  lold  the  above  i^nlleman,  "Je  suis  foit  coatcill  d*aToil 
lait  CflDnais.>iance  avec  Mr  Vorke,  ct  je  lul  ai  ouvcrt  mon  ctcur."  Sec  alio  nt.  Ctrr. 
F.'s  xvi.  37].  On  arriving  in  Sweden  (ioodrlck  was  refuted  audience  and  recopiitiaa 
anil  returned. 

1  He  did  so  in  deiail  in  a  later  interview,  N.  194,  f.  314. 
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war  against  France,  than  which  nothing  could  bind  him  so  firmly 
and  effectually  to  England.  This  led  me  naturally  to  enquire  what 
his  opinion  was  as  to  the  operations  of  the  King's  army  under 
Prince  Ferdinand,  to  which  he  said  that,  as  yet,  he  should  not 
attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine;  for  that,  tho'  he  heartily  wished  to 
deliver  his  own  dominions  on  that  side,  yet  he  thought  it  would  be 
risking  too  much  for  the  present ;  that  if  the  Dutch  could  be 
brought  to  co-operate  with  us,  that  would  change  the  question, 
because  in  that  case,  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  live  in  Flanders  at 
the  Empress  Queen's  expense;  that  the  obliging  the  Courts  of 
Vienna  and  Versailles  to  declare  themselves  upon  the  cessions 
made  by  one  to  another,  and  a  security  for  the  towns  of  the 
Barrier,  was  an  argument  that  might  very  properly  make  the 
basis  of  a  negotiation  in  Holland,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  enter 
into  any  engagement  with  the  King  and  the  Republic  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  be  directed  by  them  as  to  our  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Low  Countries,  He  concluded  upon  this  head  by  expressing 
his  wishes  that  proper  measures  could  be  taken  by  augmenting  the 
King's  army  to  50  or  55,000  men  out  of  Lower  Saxony,  with  which 
force,  he  said,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  either  from  the  gasconnades 
or  attempts  of  the  French. 

Before  the  King  of  Prussia  left  the  subject,  he  expatiated  a 
little  upon  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  French 
on  that  side;  said  that  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  by  under- 
taking the  attack  of  the  French  chain  of  forts,  was  an  endless 
piece  of  work  and  would  ruin  us  all  before  we  had  got  half  thro' 
it ;  but  that  he  had  considered  the  matter  often,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  penetrate  into 
France  on  the  side  of  Luxemburg  and  leave  the  chain  of  fortres^«s 
behind ;  that  by  such  an  operation  they  would  soon  be  made  sick 
of  the  war,  and  be  reduced  to  such  terms  as  were  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  repose  of  Europe.  I  found  that  he  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  Count  Clermont  had  not  above  35,000  men  in  all,  and  that 
the  succours  to  be  sent  him  could  never  make  him  50,000.  His 
Majesty  supposes  too  that,  to  stop  the  clamours  at  Vienna,  they 
"^■11  furnish  money  to  the  Russians,  and  think  that  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  fulfilling  their  engagements. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
His  Prussian  Majesty  expressed  his  hopes  that  after  the  conduct  of 
^e  Electors  of  Cologne  and  Palatine,  they  would  be  made  to  feel 
IB  their  turn  the  weight  of  the  war,  and  that  Prince  Ferdinand 
would  be  empowered  to  raise  contributions  in  such  of  their  domin- 
ions as  he  could  come  at.  He  took  occasion  to  commend  Prince 
Ferdinand's  conduct,  and  said  he  had  wrote  him  his  thoughts  very 
freely  upon  the  plan  of  operations  he  thought  he  should  follow. 

1  hope,  my  Lord,  that  His  Majesty  will  be  pleased  with  this 
Kcount  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  way  of  talking'.     Nothing  could 

e  of  the  chief 
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be  exprest  with  more  zeal  and  warmth  than  all  I  have  before 
related  ;  and  if  it  pleases  God  to  bless  his  arms,  I  hope  we  shall 
see  the  latter  part  of  his  plan  put  in  execution. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  [etc.]... 

JOSEPH  YORKE. 

[Mitchell  in  some  ill-humour  gives  an  account  in  his  diary  of 
the  same  interview  (Add,  6867,  fl!  83  sqq.)  and  continues :]  The 
King  said  our  administration  had  done  nothing  all  last  year,  but  he 
approved  much  of  the  vigorous  measures  they  were  now  pursuing; 
he  added,  "  Mr  Mitchell  has  ui^ed  me  very  much  at  diflferent  times 
to  persuade  me  to  desist  from  the  measure  of  sending  English  troops 
upon  the  continent,  but  I  have  insisted  upon  it  for  your  good  and 
as  a  right  measure."  Upon  this  Mr  Yorke  said  that  he  had  wrote 
volumes  upon  the  same  subject,  but  that  the  administration  had 
not  taken  offence  at  what  he  wrote.  At  dinner  the  King  talked  of 
the  French  and  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  :  the  relation  Mr  Yorke 
made  of  that  battle  did  not  agree  with  the  accounts  His  Majesty 
had  had  of  it.  The  King  desired  us  to  dine  with  him  again  the 
next  day. 

In  the  coach,  Mr  Yorke  did  not  seem  to  be  in  good  humour, 
nor  much  edified  with  the  conversation.  He  said  he  believed 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  as  good  a  general  as  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  to  prove  it,  quoted  a  saying  of  Mr  Pitt's, —  Tlurt  must  be  mon 
than  one  general  in  Europe,... 

llt/i.  Genera!  Yorke  showed  me  his  public  letters  giving  an 
account  of  the  audiences. ..and  carefully  avoided  saying  anything 
of  our  inaction  in  the  year  1757,  nor  of  the  measure  of  sending 
English  troops,  though  the  King  of  Prussia  spoke  out  very  plainly 
upon  both.... 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph  Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwidee 

[H.  9,  r.  13;.]  Landshut  in  the  Mountains  of  Silesia,  Afrii  xjfk,  173(1. 

My  Lord,... 

My  messenger  met  me  again  at  Liiben  on  the  8th 
instant,  and  with  him  a  Chasseur  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  direct 
mc  to  this  place  and  to  provide  horses  and  quarters  upon  the  road. 
Accordingly,  we  went  thro'  Liegnitz  and  Jauer,  which  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  next  day,  the  9th,  we  set  forward  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  tho'  we  had  but  about  30  English 
miles  to  go,  from  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  difficulties  of 
passing  thru'  the  mountains,  we  could  not  arrive  by  the  way  of 
Keichcnau  to  Landshut  before  half  an  hour  after  3  in  the  after- 
noon.  Here  I  found  Mr  Mitchell,  who  was  just  come  from  the 
King  of  Prussia  with  orders  that  1  should  attend  him  the  next 
morning,  when  1  accordingly  went. 
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1  found  the  King  at  Griissau,  a  Convent  about  5  miles  from 
this  place.  He  received  me  very  graciously  and  without  any 
ceremony,  kept  me  two  hours  alone,  and  talk'd  very  fairly  and 
civilly  on  ail  that  had  passed,  and  was  very  ample  in  his  justifica- 
tion of  Mr  Mitchell  and  very  strong  in  his  desire  to  keep  him'.... 
I  must  humbly  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Lordship  to  the  long 
letters  I  have  wrote  to  the  office'.. ..I  will  only  say  therefore  in 
general  that,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted  one  to  judge  or  to  dive  into 
tiie  thoughts  of  a  great  monarch.  His  Prussian  Majesty  seems  fully 
determined  to  adhere  to  his  alliance  with  England,  and  to  concert 
both  war  and  peace  with  us.  He  has  explained  himself  as  fully  as 
can  be  desired  in  regard  to  France,  and  desires  nothing  so  much  as 
to  find  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  upon  that  Power  all  the  evil 
tiiey  have  made  others  suffer,  and  if  it  pleases  God  to  bless  his 
arms  this  campaign,  1  think  it  won't  be  his  fault  if  he  don't  keep 
his  word'. 

It  was  remarkable  enough  that  in  the  three  days'  conversation 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  have  with  him,  tho'  he  has  exprest 
to  several  persons  his  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction  with  me, 
yet  he  never  insinuated  the  most  distant  hint  as  if  he  wished 
I  should  stay  with  him,  in  case  he  could  not  keep  Mr  Mitchell ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  always  talked  of  my  return  to  the  Hague, 
thought  it  of  very  great  importance  and  rather  thought  I  should 
not  lose  time,  has  opened  himself  upon  his  way  of  thinking  about 
Holland,  without  my  beginning,  and  has  pressed  me  particularly  to 
go  by  Brunswick  in  my  way  thither* 

I  would  willingly  give  your  Lordship  some  idea  of  His  Prussian 

Majesty  l>ec3use  it  is  natural  you  should  expect  it  from  me,  but  I 

am  afraid  I  shall  make  but  a  lame  description.   None  of  the  pictures 

or  medals  I  have  ever  seen  of  him  are  in  the  least  hke  him.     He 

looks  in  good  health  and  spirits  and  eats  heartily.     His  height  is 

about  s  foot  8  inches.     He  wears  his  own  hair  which  is  easily  and 

naturally  dressed.     His  forehead  is  high  and  handsome,  he  has  a 

good  nose  and  mouth,  and   his  side  face  is  a  striking  likeness 

of  Princess  Amalia.     It  is  astonishing  what  a  quantity  of  Spanish 

snuff  he  takes  and  how  he  daubs  himself  with  it;  his  face,  coat, 

ruffles,  hands,   are    all    dyed    with   it,   and    he   must   swallow   a 

prodigious  quantity  at  his  meals.     He  wears  a  close  blue  great 

coat  with  velvet  sleeves  and  cape  of  the  same  colour.     That  he 

has  at  present  is  full  of  holes  upon  one  flap  and,  to  be  sure,  the 

'  "This  aadience  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half  and  I  do  not  know  what  passed,  for  the 
Gencnl  give  me  no  account,... but  he  seemed  not  pleased  that  His  Majesty  had  talked  so 
much  and  suffered  him  to  •arf  so  litlle."    Mitchell's  Diacf ,  Add.  6867,  f.  8j. 

'  Above  lo  Lord  Holdemets  of  April  tlth,  and  another  of  April  13th,  R.  O.;  S.  P. 

■  Cf.  PTtdeiick  lo  Knyphausen  in  London,  May  11 :  "J'ai  d^ji  flaUi  le  Sient  Yorke 
par  I'idje  que,  qnand  nous  auiions  pr^lablemenl  lini  avec  les  Autiichiens  id,  DOtu 
pooniims  alors  r^unir  nos  forces  pour  tomber  sut  la  Fmnce"  (Pol.  Cerr.  F's,  xvii.  16). 

•  Pel.  Cerr.  F.'i,  xvi.  391. 
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whole  not  worth  five  shillings;  the  E^le  in  the  Star  upon  his 
breast  is  loose  and  looks  like  flying  away.  He  wears  his  sash 
round  his  waist  constantly,  and  the  same  sword  that  all  the  army 
wears.  His  table  is  a  very  frugal  one.  I  have  dined  at  it  now 
three  times  and  very  well ;  but  it  consists  in  a  soup  and  three 
dishes  at  first  course  and  four  at  second,  without  any  dessert  or  any 
ostentation.  He  loves  to  sit  long  at  table  and  converse,  which  he 
does  with  great  freedom  and  spirit,  and  is  as  entertaining  as 
possible ;  has  a  surprising  memory,  and  as  clear  in  his  narration 
as  a  man  can  be  ;  I  believe  when  he  is  displeased  he  can  say  wtxy 
sharp  things,  but,  as  I  have  only  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  him 
in  good  humour,  I  can  truly  say  that  he  appears  in  an  amiable 
tight.  He  talks  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling  for  mankind,  tho' 
he  leads  so  many  where  they  feel ;  and  has  studied  the  medicinal 
parts  of  the  service  as  much  as  if  he  was  a  physician  of  his  own 
hospitals.  His  quarters  are  quite  quiet  without  any  noise  or  hurly- 
burly'.  Everything  moves  like  clockwork,  and  no  wonder,  as  he 
directs  it  all  himself.  We  passed  not  far  from  Schweidnitz  in  com- 
ing here  ;  the  fire  was  very  hot  that  day,  but  it  has  since  decreased 
and  the  cannon  of  the  town  almost  all  silenced... ;  and  by  the  King's 
account  8  or  10  days  will  put  an  end  to  the  affair'.,. .The  troops  are 
very  fine,  and  look  well  and  satisfied.  They  have  a  great  many  sick, 
to  the  amount  of  1 5,000,  but  His  Majesty  says  that  diminishes.  It  is 
very  cold  here ;  the  mountains  are  cover'd  with  snow  and  it  froze 
very  hard  last  night,  so  that  till  next  month,  I  suppose,  they  will 
hardly  encamp.  The  mountains  are  well -cultivated  and  peopled, 
and  great  manufactures  in  all  parts  of  them ;  indeed,  the  whole 
Duchy  of  Silesia  is  as  fine  a  country  as  one  can  see  and  well  worth 
lighting  for,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  beautiful ;  out  of  England 
I  never  saw  so  handsome  a  race  of  people  as  the  Silesians,  voy 
different  from  their  neighbours  in  Brandenburg  and  Bohemia,  who 
are  very  plain. 

I  have  not  time  to  add  any  more.... 

Joseph  Yorke. 

[The  Chancellor  sent  this  letter  to  the  King  on  April  22,  who 
replied :] 

1  thank  you  my  Ld.  for  communicating  this  Letter  wch  I  think 
both  instructif  and  entertaining. 

G.R. 

'  Several  words  are  here  completely  erased  by  a  luer  hand. 

)  It  capiiulited  April  i6lh,  H.  16,  f.  308:  J.  Y.  to  Holdcnieis,  April  19th,  R.  O-; 
S.  I'-  Prussia. 
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Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph  Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwuke 
[H.  9,  f.  143.]  Nbustadt  in  Silesia,  April  ■^^lh,  1758. 

...I  think  the  King  of  Prussia  is  as  firm  to  us  as  he  is  active 
^inst  his  enemies.  He  told  me  today  in  my  ear,  as  I  sat  by  him 
at  dinner,  that  if  we  would  but  stick  to  one  another,  we  should 
soon  make  the  French  and  Austrians  weary  of  the  war,  as  they 
began  to  be  already  of  one  another.  I  answer'd  that  I  made  no 
doubt  of  it,  and  that  he  might  depend  upon  us,  as  we  did  upon  him. 
After  dinner,  he  told  me  all  his  plan'....  He  is  indeed  very  gracious 
and  obliging,  and  at  times  very  communicative.  To  be  sure,  as  to 
everything  political  that  is  to  be  done  more,  there  is  nothing,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  always  talking  of  my  going  back  to  the 
Hague.... 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  Lady  Anson 

[H.  41,  f.  55.)  HBADQWAftTEttS  AT  LlTTAU,  May  6ik,  1758, 

...In  this  situation  and  uncertainty,  I  can  assure  you  that 
nothing  but  the  goodness  of  the  great  Prince  I  am  following  could 
have  comforted  me;  for  to  follow  an  army,  without  having  anything 
to  do  in  it,  is  such  a  new  thing  to  me  that  I  can't  describe  to  you 
the  ennui  it  has  given  me.  Thank  God,  however,  our  hero  has 
succeeded  in  his  design  of  getting  down  into  this  country,  without 
his  enemies  knowing  anything  of  it,  and  we  are  actually  within 
sight  of  Olmiitz  and  have  crossed  the  most  difficult  river  I  have  ever 
seen,  without  any  loss  or  stop,  except  that  of  some  hundreds  of 
Hussars,  who  waited  in  this  place  the  ceremony  of  a  few  cannon 
diot  to  leave  us  masters  of  the  passage.  We  are  at  present  got 
into  a  more  reasonable  climate ;  the  sun  shines  and  warms  us*.... 
i  wish  I  was  capable  of  drawing  a  good  picture  of  the  great 
Prince  I  have  had  the  honour  to  dine  with,  ever  since  the  zsth  of 
last  month ;  his  urbanity,  resolution,  sagacity  and  perseverance 
surpass  anything  I  had  ever  formed  an  idea  of;  and  if  he  has  but 
half  the  success  he  deserves,  his  enemies  will  fall  before  him  like 
sheep..,, 

Copie  de  la  Lettre  du  Rot  de  Prusse  au  Rot  d' Angleterre,  pour 
servir  de  Lettre  de  Rkr^ance  au  GMiral  Major   Yorke 

i  Klsin  Lathein,  ee  9*  dtjuin  1758. 
Monsieur  mon  Fr^re,  Votre  Majesty  vient  de  me  donner  une 
marque  des  plus  agr^ables  de  son  Amiti6  par  la  Mission  Extra- 
ordinaire dont  elle  a  bien  voulu  m'honorer  dans  la  personne  de  son 

'  J.  V.  to  Lord  Holderness  of  same  d»le,  N.  194,  f.  314. 

'  C«n.  Vorke  wiiies  on  the  same  date  and  on  Ma;  i^th,  list,  i8(h  and  June  5th  to 
I>ord  Holdemess,  desciilMng  the  movemenls  and  plans  of  the  Pnusian  ann^  and  the  siege 
of  OtniiU.     R.  O. ;  S.  P.  Piussia. 
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G^n^ral  Major  le  Sieur  de  Yorke.  Ce  Ministre  s'est  acquitt£  de  sa 
Commission  k  ma  satisfaction  entitre  et  d'une  maniere  qui  lui 
fait  beaucoup  d'honneur.  Je  me  flalte  que  Votre  Majesti  sera 
^galement  contente  du  rapport  que  le  Sieur  de  Yorke  lui  fera  sur  les 
entretiens  qu'il  a  eu[s]  avec  moy,  et  des  dispositions  dans  Icsqudles 
il  m'a  trouv^  pour  rendre  nos  liaisons  communes  de  plus  en  plus 
durables  et  efficaces,  n'ayant  rien  plus  Ji  coeur  que  de  convaincre 
Votre  Majesty  de  la  v^rit^  de  ces  sentiments  d'amiti^  et  d'estime 
toute  particulicre,  avec  lesquels  Je  suis 

Monsieur,  men  Frfere, 

de  Votre  Majesty 

le  bon  Frire, 

F[r]£d6bic. 


Major-Gmeral  tite  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Holdermts 
[R.  O.;  S.  P.  I'nissia.)    Secret.  Breslau./mu  14/4,  1758. 

[The  King  of  Prussia  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  assurances 
sent  by  the  King], "Affairs,"  continued  His  Majesty,"look  favourably 
for  us  at  present ;  but  I  don't  foi^et  that  they  did  so  last  year 
likewise ;  and  therefore,  1  am  for  taking  advantage  of  them  whilst 
they  are  prosperous.  I  can  assure  you  that  my  resolution  is  firm, 
and  that  1  am  determined  to  continue  unchangeable  in  my  alliance 
with  England ;  it  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  any  other,  and 
of  this  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour.  I  own  to  you  that  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  peace  when  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  think  of  it 
whilst  England  has  not  her  advantages,  and  security  too  in  America, 
as  well  as  Europe,  nor  unless  we  can  make  our  enemies  come  into 
such  a  peace  as  may  be  durable;  my  situation  and  circumstances 
will  not  admit  of  my  going  to  war  every  day,  and  making  a  truce 
instead  of  a  peace  ;  my  loss  is  too  heavy  in  subjects  and  revenues 
for  such  a  system,  and  therefore  I  labour  hard  to  make  the  war 
short,  by  distressing  our  enemies  as  much  as  1  can.  The  Empress 
Queen  is  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  France  towards  her,  and 
particularly  with  the  insinuations  which  have  been  made  by  that 
Power  at  Vienna,  of  being  mediators  for  her  in  obtaining  a  peaca 
This  is  not  an  agreeable  prospect  for  her  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
may  possibly  incline  her  to  a  separate  peace  which  I  shall  very 
readily  come  into;  I  have  no  desire  to  be  at  variance  with  that 
Princess,  provided  she  does  not  assume  too  great  a  superiority; 
upon  an  equality,  I  will  be  her  friend  tomorrow;  but  I  must  not 
put  myself  into  a  situation  to  be  led  by  the  Austrians,  for  then 
I  should  be  dependent  and  could  be  of  no  use  to  myself  nor  others; 
as  things  are  at  present  circumstanced,  I  think  we  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it,  and  reject  all  offers  that 
are  made  separately,  as  I  have  done  already  and  I  know  you  have 
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too,  and  by  following  that  method,  we  shall  come  to  our  point ;  we 
should  treat  all  offers  as  made  in  common  and  we  shall,  by  such  a 
conduct,  weary  out  our  enemies;  we  should  never  appear  eager  for 
peace,  nor  never  highly  reject  the  propositions  made  us ;  jealousy  by 
this  means  will  increase  amongst  them,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope 
lo  be  soon  upon  a  footing  to  settle  a  peace  to  our  own  satisfaction 
ind  for  our  own  security,"  His  Prussian  Majesty  then  entered 
into  the  situation  of  Holland,  and  declared  that  he  thought  we 
should  at  all  events  endeavour  to  gain  the  Republic;  that  they 
were  necessary  for  consolidating  our  system,  and  particularly  for 
keeping  open  the  communication  between  him  and  England. ..and 
that  he  gave  me  full  power  to  act  for  him,  as  the  circumstances 
required. ..that  if  he  could  carry  his  point  on  this  side,  he  would 
with  pleasure  carry  the  war  home  to  France..., 

In  this  situation  and  temper  I  left  His  Prussian  Majesty  and... 
from  the  whole  turn  of  his  conversation  and  conduct,  I  am 
convinced  the  King  may  depend  upon  the  hearty  support  and 
concurrence  of  the  King  of  Prussia... .He  desires  not  to  dictate  the 
method  of  carrying  onthe  war;  all  he  desires  from  England  is  to 
distress  and  embarrass  France'.... 

Major-Getteral  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
IH.  9,  f.  1*9.]  Brbslau,  Junt  14/4,  1758. 

My  Lord, 

I  did  not  receive  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of 
the  I  ith  May  till  the  10th  instant,  as  the  messenger  was  obliged  to 
keep  pace  with  the  head  of  a  convoy  of  9,000  waggons,  which  were 
escorted  from  Silesia  into  the  plains  of  Moravia.. ..There  are  many 
circumstances  in  this  commission  that  have  been  amusing  and 
instructive,  but  there  are  likewise  many  others  that  do  not  make  it 
a  desirable  one.  It  is  not  everybody  that  can  hit  the  proper 
manner  to  please  such  a  man  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  living 
constantly  with,  and  under  the  eye  of,  such  a  Prince  exposes  one 
to  many  things  which  don't  happen  in  any  other  foreign  commission. 
I  have  had  the  good  luck  (and  I  confess  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it) 
to  almost  eat,  drink  and  sleep  with  him  for  upwards  of  two  months 
without  a  rub;  and  I  can't  say  enough  of  his  politeness  and  good- 
ness to  me,  nor  of  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he  dismissed  me. 
He  told  me  at  parting — Monsieur,  je  vous  vois  partir  avec  regret,  et 
y  ''«rai[j]  /t/ c/iarm^  de  vousgarderet  dejouir  de  vatre  compagnte,  mats 
J<  garderai  toujours  le  souvenir  agr/able  d' avoir  fait  la  connaissance 
^i"i  komnte  aussi  estimable  et  aussi  aimable  que  vous  ites.  His 
Majesty  likewise  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  King,  and 
ordered  Mons.  Eichel  to  acquaint  me  that  he  was  sorry  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  give  me  a  mark  of  his  favour  with  his  own  hand, 
but  that  he  had  ordered  his  picture  to  be  given  me  as  I  went  thro' 

'  See  also  official  and  private  letters  of  same  date,  S.  P.  Pnitda. 
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Berlin.  He,  besides  this,  gave  me  the  command  and  absolute 
direction  of  my  escort,  which  was  a  battalion,  two  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  detachment  of  Hussars  as  far  as  Troppau,  where  I  arrived 
the  I  ith  at  night,  without  having  occasion  to  signalise  myself  with 
His  Majesty's  troops,  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
upon  our  road,  not  caring  to  venture  too  near  us,  but  contented 
themselves  with  seeing  us  pass  at  a  distance....!  shall  set  out  again 
tomorrow  morning  for  Berlin... 

I  hope  and  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  King  of  Prussia's 
sentiments.  He  wants  to  shorten  the  war,  but  he  would  not  huny 
up  the  peace;  but  has  told  me  that,  upon  his  honour,  he  will  not 
make  peace  with  France  unless  we  are  secured  and  satisfied  in 
America  as  well  as  Europe,  and  that  of  all  the  men  he  had  seen, 
he  would  not  choose  to  deceive  me,  because  I  had  behaved  so 
much  eti  militaire,  et  avec  tant  de  candeur.  He  desires  this  may  be 
his  last  war,  and  therefore  would  not  make  patch-work  of  the  peace; 
and  he  thinks,  if  we  keep  a  good  countenance  and  are  not  too  much 
elated  or  depressed,  that  we  shall  soon  have  safe  and  honourable 
terms  from  our  enemies. 

...I  am  glad  your  Lordship  stood  up  for  your  profession  against 
the  cavillers'.  The  King  of  Prussia  would  approve  it,  if  he  under- 
stood the  Habeas  Corpus ;  but  he  has  no  idea  at  all  of  our 
complicated  interior,  tho'  he  has  been  often  very  inquisitive  about 
particular  points.  He  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  satisfied  with 
us,  and  hates  France  more  and  more  every  day;  but  he  can't 
despise  their  troops  more  than  he  does  already.,.. 


[On  the  overleaf  of  this  letter  Lord  Hardwicke  has  written  i 
pencil  the  following  subjects,  on  which  to  write  to  his  son  : — ] 

1.  Q.     King  of  Pr.'s  situation  ? 

2.  Siege  of  Olmiitz? 

3.  Whether  appears  melancholy  and  low  at  times  ? 

4.  The  apprehensions  of  people  about  him  ? 

5.  The  fate  and  case  of  the  Prince  of  Bevem .'» 

6.  Eyes.     Picture  set  with  diamonds  ? 


On  June  16th  and  i8th,  and  July  4th,  1758  (H.  69,  ff.  229,  232 
and  242),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  writes  to  Lord  Hardwicke  on  ^ 
subject  of  the  expeditions  against  the  coast  of  France,  strongly 
supported  by  Pitt  but  opposed  by  the  Duke*. 

•  See  pp.  6  sqq. 

*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  objected  to  ihese  expeditions  in  older  to  &cilitmte  f  n^iin 
lioopi  to    Prince   Ferdinand;    otherwise  it   would  have  been  much  betla  not  la  bave 

squabbled  with  Lord  Cbaiham  on  thote  point*.    H. 
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Lord  Anson  to  ike  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.  It,  f.  410.]    (Endoi5ed  by  Lord  Harfwicke.] 

Royal  Gborgb  at  ^t.K..,tuppesid  te  bt  dated  Junt  19/^,   1758'. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

I  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  very  kind  and 
obliging  fetter  of  the  2ist  instant,  which  was  of  the  latest  date  and 
one  of  the  first  I  received  in  a  month,  tho"  I  had  sent  five  times  to 
Plymouth,  expecting  letters  from  thence,  it  being  the  only  place 
for  Cleveland'  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  me. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  certainly  very  ill  when  he  left  me,  a 
good  deal  occasioned  by  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  from  his  own 
late  conduct  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Holburne',  and  a  very 
bad  man  his  secretary,  had  done  much  mischief  in  the  Fleet. 

I  think  and  hope  Admiral  Saunders*  will  soon  be  in  England 
in  whom  I  could  confide  for  keeping  the  fleet  in  such  discipline, 
that  I  should  have  a  pleasure  in  going  on  board  it,  whenever  there 
should  be  a  necessity.  I  have  desired  Captain  Holmes  may  be 
made  a  Rear  Admiral,  and  sent  out  to  me°.  I  am  glad  you  are 
all  agreed  to  approve  the  late  project  as  well  as  the  execution'; 
for  I  think  any  difference  in  opinion  at  this  time  would  hurt  the 
King's  affairs.  I  shall  therefore  never  mention  anything  of  my 
opinion  about  it  but  to  your  Lordship.  By  Commander  Howe's' 
letter  to  me,  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  receiving  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  order  to  re-embark  the  troops  so  suddenly.  Howe 
afterwards  wanted  them  to  land  at  Granville,  where  he  undertook 
lo  put  them  safe  on  shore,  which  the  Generals  declined  and  proposed 
to  him  to  send  the  bomb  vessels  in  to  bombard  the  town,  which  he 
refused,  thinking  it  too  ridiculous  an  operation  for  such  an  armament, 
■n  which,  I  think,  he  judged  right.  Certainly  your  army  does  not 
make  the  figure  it  ought  to  do.  At  Vii^inia  they  were  beat  by  the 
Indians ;  in  other  parts  of  America,  tho'  you  have  changed  your 

'  Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  slruck  his  flag  wiihoul  ordeis  on  hearing  [hal  Capt.  Howe 
)iad  been  given  ihe  naval  command  of  the  new  expedition.  He  apologiied  lo  ihe  Board 
™-  was  dismJE^sed,  and  in  consequence  Loid  Anson  wrs  himself  obliged  to  go  lo  sea, 
Sip  Edward  Hawke  serving  under  him.  H.  1 1,  ff.  393,  40J ;  J.  S.  Coibelt,  England  in 
"U  Sfi'ln  Yiars-  War,  i.  j68. 

'  Secrelaty  lo  the  Admirally. 

'  Fransia  Holburne  (1704-71),  rcsr-admiral,  had  been  a  member  of  Byng's  court 
"Uitial,  and  lately  had  failed  miserably  in  the  attempt  against  Louisbui^.  p.  1 16. 

*  Charles  Saunders  {f.  ryij-?;);  had  formerly  served  under  Anson  ;  now  complrollet 
oftbcNavy  :  M.P.  for  Hcydon  ;  later  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  in  the  .St  Lawrence 
ind  conqueror,  »-ilh  Wolfe,  of  Queliec  ;  K.  B.  1761. 

'Captain  Charles  Holmes  I171 1-61). 

•  I.e.  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

'  Richard,  4th  Viscount,  and  afterwards  ist  Earl  Howe  (1716-99),  another  of  Anson '■ 
captains;  comn:iander  oF  the  squadron  during  the  unfortunate  attempt  on  St  Malo  and 
Cherbourg ;  afterwards  greatly  distin)^ished  himself,  notably  at  Quiberon  Bay  (1759)  and 
Gibraltar  (1781)  and  June  isl,  1794. 
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generals,  you  have  lost  part  of  your  possessions  and  forts  without 
ever  making  any  tolerable  defence;  at  Rochefort  your  generals  saw 
men  upon  the  hills  and,  tho'  they  knew  there  was  no  regular  troops 
in  the  country,  they  would  not  land;  at  St  Malo's  they  have  found 
hedges  and  ditches;  what  ground  would  your  troops  choose  to  act 
upon ;  I  should  not  wish  it  to  be  upon  our  own,  tho'  I  believe  the 
men  to  be  good  and  the  generals  brave ;  therefore  can  account  icg 
their  conduct  no  otherwise  than  by  their  feeling  a  want  of  experience 
in  themselves,  which  makes  them  fearful  of  coming  into  action  or 
putting  anything  to  the  risk,  which  must  be  done  in  all  operations 
of  war,  where  success  can  never  be  certain.  Mr  Pitt  said  everything 
possible  to  his  generals  to  make  them  risk  action  with  the  Frendi 
troops,  therefore  political  reasons  only  can  make  him  approve^ 
Our  only  remaining  hope  is  from  Louisburg;  there,  I  think,  we 
must  succeed,  as  no  supplies  of  troops  or  provisions  have  been 
thrown  into  the  place.  I  beg  my  most  affectionate  compliments 
to  Lady  Hardwicke  and  all  the  family,  and  that  you  will  believe 
me,  my  dear  Lord,  your  ever  dutiful  and  affectionate  servant, 

Anson. 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke 

at  the  Hague 
[N.  196,  f.  1S7.]  Kensington,  July  -jth,  1758. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  rejoice  to  hear  (and  so  does  the  King)  that  you  are 
safely  returned  to  the  Hague.  His  Majesty  with  reason  (for  you 
have  used  him  to  it)  expects  great  things  from  you.  First  a  con- 
tinuation of  your  most  valuable  intelligence... and  particularly,  the 
King  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  the  French  said  and 
thought  of  the  marvellous  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  sight  almost  of  their  armies,  and  also  of  the  ardour  and  bravery 
of  His  Majesty's  troops  there  and  at  the  late  most  glorious  battle  at 
Crefeld,  and  all  the  particulars  you  can  learn  relating  to  that  great 
action'., ..Add  to  this,  that  9,000  British  troops  (the  best  I  hope 
in  Europe,  both  horse  and  foot)  are  going  under  a  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand's  army.  If  this  will  not  do, 
nothing  will.  You  see  what  time  brings  about.. ..But  we  must  not 
brag  too  much.. ..Your  Father  is  excellent,  and  I  am, 

Dear  Joe,  Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

P.S.     Write  to  me  frequently.     It  will  not  be  the  worse  either 
for  you  or  for  me, 

'  Uained  by  Prince  KcTdiiiand  on  June  ijrd.     Nothing  gave  the  King  ta  aack 
pleuure  u  the  achievcmcnli  of  the  Ifanoveruin  Iroop*,  and  to  hear  thca  pnked. 
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Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  Lord  Royston 
[H.  16,  f.  313.]  Haouk.  July  p&,  1758. 

Dear  Brother, 

...To  be  sure  my  expedition  has  turned  out  very  fortu- 
nately for  me,  but  I  can't  say  I  am  sorry  to  be  got  home  again  for, 
excepting  the  monarch  himself,  who  is  a  great  and  amiable  man, 
I  don't  know  three  people  in  his  army  who  are  sociable,  or  with 
whom  there  is  any  possibility  of  conversing.  The  education  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them  is  very  confined,  and  they  are  so  sensible  of 
it  that  it  makes  them  shy  and  reserved  towards  foreigners,  so  that 
any  lights  you  desire  to  procure,  you  must  fish  out  for  yourself;  for 
otherwise,  you  run  a  risk  of  never  getting  them.  The  nature  of 
the  service  and  the  manner  of  performing  it  is  much  the  same 
as  elsewhere,  and  not  better  than  with  us  or  the  Hanoverians;  and 
indeed,  if  I  was  to  choose,  I  should  prefer  the  two  last  in  many 
respects.  The  niceties  of  the  service,  which  I  had  heard  so  much 
of,  I  did  not  find,  so  that  the  whole  difference  resides  in  the  person 
of  the  Chief,  whose  activity  and  attention  goes  so  far,  that  a  detach- 
ment of  1000  men  never  goes  out  of  his  camp  that  he  is  not  along 
with  it ;  and  under  him  the  worst  soldiers  would  become  the  best. 
This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  without  disguise,  and  that  makes 
the  sight  I  have  seen  still  more  curious  and  singular.. ..Considering 
the  situation  I  left  His  Prussian  Majesty  in,  1  am  not  uneasy  at  all 
the  puffing  accounts  of  the  Austrians.... 

Lord  Anson  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  ii,r.4r3.]  ROVAL  Gborge  off  Plvmouth, /«/v  tind,  1758. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

...Tho'  I  don't  think  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  go  on 
the  better  for  my  absence,  I  had  not  the  least  thoughts  of  leaving 
the  chief  command  of  the  licet,  while  any  operations  are  carrying 
on  against  the  enemy. ...The  command  of  a  squadron  at  sea  has 
always  been  my  principal  object  and  passion,  and  tho'  possibly 
nothing  extraordinary  in  a  military  service  may  come  in  the  way  of 
this  fleet,  I  have  the  satisfaction  myself  to  know  that  I  am  rendering 
very  material  service  both  to  the  King  and  public  in  putting  this 
squadron  into  a  different  state  of  discipline  to  whatever  it  has  been 
in  yet.  This  I  only  mention  to  your  Lordship,  because  it  would 
look  like  vanity  in  me  and  a  reflection  on  those  who  have  had 
the  command  of  it.  I  do  assure  your  Lordship,  when  I  began 
to  exercise  my  fleet,  I  never  saw  such  an  awkwardness  in  going 
thro'  the  common  manceuvres  necessary  to  make  an  attack  on  any 
enemy's  fleet  at  all ;  what  we  now  do  in  an  hour,  in  the  beginning 
took  us  eight,  which  convinces  me  that  men  never  do  anything  well 
that  they  arc  not  accustomed  to  and  frequently  practised  in.     The 
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captains  excused  themselves,  and  were  ashamed  to  find  how  little 
they  knew  of  their  duty  in  a  fleet,  and  most  of  them  declared  they 
had  never  seen  a  line  of  battle  at  all,  and  none  of  them  more  than 
once.  This  convinces  me  of  the  necessity  of  having  somebody  under 
me.  upon  whom  I  can  depend  for  keeping  the  fleet  in  good  order 
and  in  a  condition  for  service  when  it  shall  be  wanted,  if  I  am  to 
command  it..,,I  think  your  news  from  North  America  promises 
success,  tho'  they  \i.e.  the  French]  have  troops  and  six  large  ships 
got  into  the  Port,  which  will  make  the  taking  of  it  of  much  more 
consequence;  but  it  puzzles  me  to  account  for  their  getting  in 
there'.  I  shall  sail  early  tomorrow  morning;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  disagreeable  to  a  commanding  officer  than  being  a  few  days 
in  port,  in  a  constant  hurry  to  get  the  ships  equipped  and  ready  for 
the  seas.... I  am  much  disappointed  in  not  having  had  some  news 
from  the  King  of  Prussia.... 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  [etc.] 

Anson. 


Major-General  tlie  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  9,  f.  j6i.]  Hagur, /«•/»■  31*/,  t7j«. 

My  Lord, 

I  am  afraid  when  I  left  London,  in  the  month  of  March 
last,  that  I  promised  your  Lordship  some  particulars  relating  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  which  might  not  properly  make  a  part  of  my 
official  despatches...  My  ideas  of  His  Prussian  Majesty,  before  I  had 
the  honour  to  approach  him,  were  a  little  different  from  what  they 
were  aftertvards.  He  had  been  represented  to  me  as  a  man  who 
disguised  his  sentiments,  who  was  very  violent,  and  who  took 
frequent  opportunities  of  shewing  his  contempt  of  others.  I  found 
him  very  different;  open  in  his  conversation,  sometimes  even  to 
indiscretion,  discovering  in  his  countenance  the  least  thing  that 
ruffled  him,  very  quick  but  not  at  all  passionate,  extremely  decent 
in  his  conversation  upon  other  people's  subject,  and  affecting  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  indulgence  when  he  spoke  of  other  Princes 
or  their  ministers.  It  gave  mc  great  pleasure  to  find  him  so  much 
delighted  to  be  reconciled  to  the  King.  He  complained  to  me  of 
the  arts  that  had  been  used  to  keep  them  from  being  friends,  and 
turned  the  conversation  in  several  shapes  at  different  times,  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  I  was  really  convinced  that  His  Majesty  had 
a  good  opinion  of  him  and  was  satisfied  with  his  conduct  and 
behaviour.  He  did  the  same  by  Major  Marwitz*,  tho'  in  a  less 
covered  manner ;  and  when,  upon  enquiry,  he  thought  himself 
certain  of  the  fact,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms 

d  Cape  Breton  look  place  July  37th. 
dcr  Marwitz,  born  1730,  kfterwud*  pneral;  gained 
he  order  of  mcril  fol  his  condoct  at  Kosbach. 
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upon  the  pleasure  he  received  from  these  assurances,  and  declared 
to  me,  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  that  the  present  alliance  was 
much  more  to  his  taste,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his  subjects,  than  his 
former  one  with  France ;  that  he  had  languished  for  it,  but  that 
whilst  we  had  adhered  so  warmly  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  he  had 
not  known  how  to  do  better  than  to  unite  with  that  of  Versailles, 
The  impertinent  behaviour  of  the  latter  towards  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  troubles  helped  to  alienate  him  a  good  deal  from  their 
interests.  Among  other  instances,  he  mentioned  one  to  me,  which 
is  singular  enough  to  be  preserved.  After  the  news  came  of 
Admiral  Boscawen's  having  taken  the  two  ships  in  North  America', 
and  that  the  war  was  determined  in  France,  Mons.  Rouill^'  sent  for 
Mons.  de  Knyphausen'  and  told  him,  in  the  French  King's  name, 
that  they  had  a  proposal  to  make  His  Prussian  Majesty,  which 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  him,  and  could  not  fail  of  advancing 
their  common  interests,  which  was  for  His  Prussian  Majesty  to  fall 
upon  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  and  raise  contributions  there,  for 
that  there  was  money  enough  in  that  country  to  make  it  worth  his 
while,  with  several  expressions  which  tended  to  show  how  njuch 
they  thought  the  view  of  pecuniary  interest  alone  would  .sway  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  He  says  that  he  felt  himself  hurt  with  this 
kind  of  treatment  and  that  he  had  ordered  his  Minister  in  his  own 
hand  to  tell  Mons.  Rouill^,  "that  if  they  had  any  such  intention, 
they  might  attempt  it  themselves;  that  for  his  part  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  his  Uncle  and  would  be  guilty  of  no  such  injustice; 
that  he  had  never  passed  for  a  robber,  nor  a  plunderer,  and  that  he 
supposed  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  near  relation  of  Mandrin's*, 
since  they  dared  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  him."  This  passed 
before  the  treaty  with  England  was  signed,  after  which  they  tried 
every  way  to  soothe  him  ;  but  he  had  discovered  so  long  before 
their  dealings  with  the  House  of  Austria  and  their  intrigues  with 
Kaunitz,  that  he  determined  to  break  off  all  connexion  with  them 
as  fast  as  he  could.  Ever  since  that  time  the  French  have  treated 
him  in  so  trifling  a  manner,  as  a  Prince  they  were  determined  to 
chastise,  that  his  spleen  was  turned  from  Vienna  to  Versailles,  tho' 
his  apprehensions  are  with  reason  still  confined  to  the  former... He 
has  not,  I  am  convinced,  the  least  intercourse  with  them  ;  for  to  this 
minute  no  regulation  has  even  been  proposed  in  relation  to  the 
prisoners,  which  he  took  at  the  Battle  of  Rosbach. 

This  Prince  affects  a  great  familiarity  in  his  manner  of  con- 
versing, at  the  same  time  that  he  preserves  his  dignity  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  better  bred  or  more  engaging  than  his  address.  His  great 
pleasure  is  in  conversation,  and  it  is  indeed  the  only  amusement  or 

'   See  vol.  ii.  157. 

*  Anioine  Louis  Rouill^,  Coniie  At  Jouy  (1689-1761),  became  foreign  minUter  in 

'  Then  Prussian  minister  at  Pari*. 

*  Louis  Mandiin  (ijiS'S;),  chief  of  a  band  of  smuggleii  and  freeboolers  id  France; 
at  length  captured  and  broken  on  the  wheel. 
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relaxation  he  takes  in  the  6eld,  tho'  he  sometimes  carries  it  to 
excess;  for  as  he  sits  down  commonly  to  dinner  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  he  spins  out  the  time  for  five  or  six  hours  and  some- 
times longer,  during  which  time  he  never  ceases  talking  upon  all 
topics,  serious  and  pleasant ;  and  during  the  whole  time  I  had  the 
honour  to  attend  him,  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  saw  him  out  of  spirits 
or  out  of  humour.  He  has  a  fund  of  anecdotes  which  he  has  picked 
up  from  all  the  persons  he  has  seen,  which  he  applies  properly  and 
which  show  a  surprising  memory.  Besides  this,  he  has  a  smattering, 
more  or  less,  of  all  sciences,  so  that  he  is  never  at  a  loss  upon  any 
subject  which  happens  to  be  started.  One  thing  surprised  me  a 
great  deal,  and  that  was  the  silence  his  brothers'  observe  when  they 
are  at  table  with  him ;  for,  unless  he  addresses  himself  immediately 
to  them,  they  never  open  their  lips,  but  sit  by  him  in  the  most 
respectful  silence,  whilst  other  people  are  talking  familiarly,  which 
makes  it  the  more  remarkable ;  especially  as  in  their  correspondence 
with  him,  which  I  have  several  times  seen,  they  never  make  use  of 
any  higher  style  in  addressing  him  than  Man  Iris  cJur  Frire,  nor  he 
to  them. 

His  dress  is  that  of  his  whole  army;  in  general,  a  blue  coat 
faced  with  red  and  white  buttons ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  puts 
on  the  regimentals  of  his  first  battalion  of  Guards,  which  are  very 
rich.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  he  finds  the  weather  warm  enough 
to  go  without  his  surtout,  which  is  a  close  one,  made  of  blue  cloth, 
without  any  ornament,  except  blue  velvet  sleeves  and  collar.  He 
wears  his  sash  always  round  his  waist,  and  it  is  in  this  dress  that  he 
appears  the  best ;  for,  as  he  is  pretty  thick  about  the  hips  and  has 
a  hollow  back,  this  dress  fills  it  up  and  hides  the  defects  of  his 
shape.  Notwithstanding  this  .sensibility  of  cold,  he  never  gets 
into  a  coach,  but  constantly  marches  on  horseback  with  his  infantry, 
begins  his  march  with  them  and  leads  them  into  camp  or  quarters. 
As  we  had  some  excessive  cold  weather  during  our  march  into 
Moravia,  he  saw  me  one  day  marching  with  the  troops  on  foot  in 
order  to  l;eep  myself  warm,  when  he  expressed  great  envy  at  it  and 
said  he  would  try  if  he  could  do  the  same  ;  but  after  he  had  walked 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  he  was  obliged  to  get  on  horse- 
back again,  being  quite  tired  from  the  weakness  of  his  tendons, 
which  has  remained  ever  since  his  last  fit  of  the  gout  He  formerly 
used  to  encamp  with  the  army,  but  in  this  war  he  has  always 
quartered  ;  because  he  is  subject  to  profuse  sweats  which  make  him 
liable  to  take  cold,  if  he  gets  out  of  t>ed  in  a  damp  place.  He  and 
Marshal  Keith  are  the  only  officers  of  the  army  who  are  lodged, 
the  rest  all  encamp. 

His  table  is  a  very  neat  and  frugal  one,  partly  by  his  order,  and 
more  so  by  the  little  attention  he  pays  to  it;  insomuch  as  I  have 

'  August  Wilhelm,  Pmce  of  Prussia  (ijii-jS),  murled  Luiiiie,  di.  of  Ferdiiuuid 
AllKrt,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  died  Itiis  yeai.  Heinrich  (1716-1801),  married  Wilhclmine, 
da.  of  the  Elector  of  IIesse-Ca.<isel ;  and  August  Ferdinand  (1730-18 1 3),  muried  Anne, 
da.  of  Fricdrich  Wilhelm,  ma^rave  of  Brandenburg- Schwedl. 
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/requently  seen  the  whole  dinner  eat  up  and  those,  who  had  the 

honour  to  assist,  rise  from  it  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the 

{physicians  to  preserve  health  and  long  life.     The  number  of  dishes 

never  exceeded  eight  in  two  courses  of  four  each,  whilst  I  attended 

him,  and  those  not  of  any  size  or  delicacy,  tho'  we  were  frequently 

from   fourteen  to  eighteen  persons  to  feed  upon  them.     He  eats 

heartily  and   drinks  a  great   quantity  of  wine   and   water,  small 

champagne  and  French  white  wine.     He  invites  his  own  company; 

for  as  soon  as  he  has  given  the  orders  to  the  army,  he  looks  round 

to  see  what  officers  are  there,  and  sends  a  page  to  tell  them  to  dine 

^with  him.      His  equipage  is  a  moderate  one,  if  considered  as  that 

of  a  King,  but  a  very  decent  one  as  the  general  of  an  army.    He  has 

about   12  or   14  livery  servants,  besides  four  pages  and  those  in 

the  stables;  but  all  those  who  are  in  livery,  not  belonging  to  the 

horses,  are  obliged  to  walk  on  foot  and  carry  a  fowling  piece  upon 

their  shoulder;  for  he  says  they  are  better  able  to  walk  on  foot 

than  the  soldiers,  as  their  baggage  is  carried  for  them,  and  they  are 

better  provided  for  at  the  end  of  their  march.     He  rides  none  but 

English  horses,  and  has  none  other  in  his  stables  for  his  person. 

He  has  ten  or  twelve  with  him  at  present;  they  are  large  hunters, 

whose  motions  are  a  little  rough,  which  he  likes  better  than  easy 

ones,  from  custom  and  long  use.     He  rises  at  five  and  goes  to  bed 

at  nine,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  sleeps  very  well.     He 

makes  but  one  meal,  and  drinks  two  dishes  of  coffee  in  the  morning. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  His  Majesty  one  day  if  it  was  true  that  he 

had  made  so  free  with  coffee  formerly.     He  said  that  it  was,  and 

that  it  had  been  one  of  the  many  follies  of  his  youth  to  imagine 

that  a  man  might  live  with  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  it  was  so 

much  of  life  lost ;  that  in  order  to  prevent  drowsiness  he  had  drank 

as  far  as  40  dishes  of  strong  coffee  a  day,  as  well  as  ail  other  heating 

liquors,  and  that  he  had  so  far  succeeded  that  he  had  very  near 

died  of  it,  and  that  it  had  cost  him  and  his  physicians  near  three 

years  to  bring  himself  to  a  proper  habit  of  body  again.    As  soon  as 

he  rises,  he  sends  for  Mr  Eichel'  and  despatches  all  business  which 

is  to  be  expedited  abroad,  and  is  always  dressed  ready  for  the  parade 

of  his  guard,  which  is  only  of  an  officer  and   18  men,  which  he 

regularly  assists  at.     As  soon  as  that  is  over,  he  gets  on  horseback 

and  rides  to  the  camp,  visits  the  posts  and  the  avenues  and  returns 

back  to  his  quarters  about  eleven  o'clock,  which  is  the  hour  when 

the  orders  are  given  out. 

This  much  will  suffice  to  give  your  Lordship  an  idea  of  this 
Prince's  private  life  in  the  field,  if  1  may  so  call  it.  I  will  proceed 
next  to  give  you  some  particulars  relative  to  his  army  and  the 
conduct  of  it. 

Of  all  the  objects  I  saw  at  the  Prussian  camp,  what  struck  me 
most  was  the  King  of  Prussia  himself;  for  tho'  he  may,  and 
certainly  has,  many  good  officers  under  him,  yet  I  saw  none  that 

'  Augiui  Friedrich  Eichel,  privy  councillor  and  xcnltrf  to  Fiederick. 
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approached  him  in  their  military  skill  nor  anything  more  than  I  was 
used  to  see  in  other  armies.. ..The  only  very  superior  point  of  dis- 
cipline I  observed  among  the  Prussians,  which  I  had  not  seen  else- 
where, was  that,  whenever  the  army  marched  thro'  a  small  town  and 
that  by  any  embarras  any  part  of  the  line  was  obliged  to  halt  in  the 
town,  I  never  saw  a  soldier  quit  his  rank,  tho'  I  have  seen  a  halt 
last  above  an  hour  at  a  time.  It  is  true  that  the  same  regulation 
is  established  in  all  other  services;  but  this  is  the  only  one  I  have 
yet  seen  where  it  is  rigidly  observed. 

The  captains  both  of  horse  and  foot  are  obliged  to  keep  a  table 
for  their  subalterns,  and  the  King  gives  an  extraordinary  gratiBca- 
tion  for  that  purpose  during  the  campaign.  By  this  means  the 
young  officers  are  constantly  under  the  eye  of  their  superiors,  have 
no  pretence  for  absenting  themselves,  and  have  nothing  to  attend 
to  but  their  duty ;  whilst  quarrels,  caballing  and  alt  other  incon- 
veniences of  too  many  young  men  messing  together  are  avoided,  of 
which  I  have  myself  seen  many  bad  effects  in  other  armies. 

The  Prussian  soldiers  never  carry  their  tent-poles,  a  r^ulation 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  established  in  our  service ;  but  they  are 
carried  along  with  the  tents  upon  bSt-horses.  Several  incon- 
veniences are  avoided  by  this,  such  as  the  soldiers  fastening  their 
poles  to  their  6re-locks  and  being  upon  any  surprise  embarrassed 
to  handle  their  arms;  and  in  case  of  a  retreat  before  an  enemy  after 
an  action,  the  men  are  not  obliged  to  lie  without  cover  upon  the 
ground  for  want  of  tent-poles  to  pitch  their  tents,  which  is,  and 
must  always  be,  the  case  with  us  whenever  we  lose  a  field  of  battle, 
as  the  men  must  throw  down  their  poles  whenever  they  are  to 
engage. 

The  Prussians  always  have  their  picket-guards  lie  out  at  the 
head  of  their  camp  and  in  the  rear,  and  a  double  chain  of  sentries 
are  placed  all  round  the  camp  who  give  the  word  from  one  to 
another  all  night,  and  the  guards  in  villages  observe  the  same 
method. 

No  detachments  are  ever  made  in  the  Prussian  service  by  men 
of  different  corps,  but  always  by  whole  corps  or  in  proportion 
from  one  corps,  as  the  numbers  are  demanded  ;  so  that  the  oflficeis 
are  always  with  their  own  men  ;  and  this  rule  is  observed  in  the 
horse  as  well  as  the  foot  and  seems  to  be  a  more  rational  method 
than  that  observed  in  other  services,  where  the  men  of  all  coq» 
are  mixed  together,  and  frequently  the  men  and  officers  never  saw 
each  other  and  may  never  meet  again,  which  is  subject  to  a  great 
many  inconveniences. 

The  King  is  very  attentive  to  have  his  soldiers  well  furnished 
with  everything  necessary  and  1  really  think,  the  whole  considered, 
that  they  are  better  in  that  service  than  in  any  other,  provided  they 
can  accustom  themselves  to  the  confinement  of  never  stirring  out 
of  sight  of  their  officers,  without  an  under-officer  with  them.  The 
foot  are  clothed  every  year,  and  the  clothes  are  not  so  very  short 
as  they  used  to  be;  they  have  likewise  a  small  mounting  in  the 
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summer  of  linen  breeches  and  other  little  particulars  which  pre- 
serves their  warmer  things  for  the  winter  season,  so,  that,  when  I 
left  them,  the  troops  looked  as  if  they  had  just  marched  out  of 
Berlin  and  Potzdam.  In  all  the  last  campaign,  notwithstanding 
the  losses  he  sustained  of  magazines  and  dominions  and  the  pro- 
digious tract  of  country  he  marched  over,  the  army  never  wanted 
bread  a  moment;  and  with  that  attention  and  the  oxen,  which  he 
provides  for  every  regiment  and  which  march  along  with  them, 
they  run  no  risk  of  starving.  In  the  fine  weather,  he  gives  beef 
twice  a  week  to  the  men,  and  in  the  bad,  four  times.  Besides  this, 
salt  is  always  carried  for  them  and  brandy  ;  and  when  the  water  of 
the  camp  proves  to  have  the  least  bad  quality,  the  men  are  obliged 
to  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  vinegar  with  it,  which  is  likewise 
carried  along  with  the  army  at  the  King's  expense.  Besides  these 
attentions  and  many  others  for  the  men,  he  never  fatigues  them 
unnecessarily,  so  that,  when  they  have  once  learned  their  exercise, 
which  they  do  quicker  there  than  anywhere  else,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  but  their  ordinary  duty,  as  he  never  exercises  or  reviews 
them  in  the  field,  after  the  first  month  of  the  campaign  is  over, 
unless  by  way  of  punishment,  when  he  remarks  any  relaxation  of 
their  discipline. 

This  sort  of  punishment  too  is  the  only  one  almost  which  he  can 
accustom  himself  to,  except  the  ordinary  one  with  the  cane;  for  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  condemn  a  man  to  death,  for  which  the 
army  must  often  suffer  by  the  liberties  the  men  take  to  plunder  in 
the  villages  when  they  go  for  straw  or  water.  The  officers  com- 
plain of  this  as  a  weakness  in  His  Majesty,  which  they  compare 
with  the  severity  of  Marshal  Schwerin's  discipline,  whose  camp,  by 
that  means,  was  always  abundantly  provided.  The  King  himself 
several  times  in  conversation  condemned  himself  for  it,  but  con- 
fessed his  weakness  and  said  his  enemies  had  done  him  and  his 
subjects  so  much  mischief,  that  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to 
be  revenging  the  death  of  every  fowl  or  pig  that  was  taken  away. 

I  forgot  to  mention  one  more  punishment  or  rather  mark  of 
infamy,  which  a  corps  is  threatened  with  when  it  has  not  done  well 
before  the  enemy,  and  that  is  to  wear  cloth  buttons  instead  of 
metal,  which  is  so  much  dreaded  in  the  army  that  regiments  have 
done  next  to  impossibilities  to  recover  their  reputation.  His 
Majesty  has  with  reason  the  confidence  of  his  troops,  for  they  are 
sure  to  see  him  always  with  them  ;  and  upon  a  march  he  mixes  in 
the  ranks  and  converses  freely  with  the  men,  and  learns  their  private 
histories.  Besides,  no  detachment  of  any  consequence,  not  even  of 
a  thousand  men,  goes  out  from  camp  which  he  does  not  accompany; 
and  I  admired,  when  1  had  the  honour  to  accompany  him  in  some 
excursions  he  made  to  clear  the  approaches  to  his  camp  of  the 
enemy's  parties,  how  quick  he  is  in  judging  his  ground  and  how 
cautious  he  is  not  to  risk  too  far,  when  he  has  gained  an  advantage, 
for  fear  of  discouraging  the  men  and  depriving  them  of  that  notion 
they  have  of  their  superiority  over  their  enemies.     He  is  very  far, 
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however,  from  having  a  contempt  for  the  Austrians  but  the  contraiy ; 
and  I  heard  him  several  times  call  to  his  officers  and  bid  them  take 
notice  of  what  the  enemy  did  well,  in  order  to  learn  from  it. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  he  has  to  fight  with  are  the  Croats, 
commonly  called  the  Pandours,  who  are  a  hardy,  brave  people, 
faithful  to  their  Sovereign  and  indefatigable.  There  is  no  instance 
of  their  deserting  and  not  only  that,  but  they  prevent  the  regular 
troops  from  getting  away  likewise.  His  Majesty  has  bydintofpains 
and  precautions  got  the  better  of  the  apprehensions  his  troops  had 
of  them;  and  by  giving  them  no  quarter  in  the  two  last  campaigns, 
he  has  reduced  them  to  be  more  civilised  this.  He  owned  to  me 
he  was  more  upon  his  guard  against  them  than  against  any  other 
troops,  and  thai  he  hoped  1  did  not  believe  he  had  that  contempt 
for  them  that  he  expressed ;  but  that  he  had  found  no  other  way 
to  inspire  a  confidence  into  his  troops  than  by  treating  them  as 
canaille,  or  the  lowest  of  soldiers ;  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  oppose  anything  equal  to  them  in  that  kind,  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  be  always  sacrificing  his  regular  infantry  in  that  kind  of 
war;  that  he  had  therefore  raised  a  number  of  free  battalions,  but 
that  did  not  suffice,  nor  were  they  anything  to  compare  in  good- 
ness ;  but  that  was  the  only  resource  he  had  against  them,  except 
his  artillery,  of  which  they  were  much  afraid. 

1  did  not  find  His  Majesty  so  well  served  in  spies,  as  1  imagined 
he  might  be,  which,  he  says,  is  owing  to  his  making  war  in  the 
enemy's  country  and  therefore  liable  to  be  deceived,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants are  against  him.  He  has  no  other  remedy  for  this  but  to 
push  large  corps  of  troops  forward  as  near  the  enemy  as  possible 
in  order  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  their  position.  For  this  purpose, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  he  names  a  certain  number  (rf 
battalions  and  squadrons  to  the  amount  of  16  or  17  thousand  men, 
who  form  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  and  with  whom  he  always 
marches  in  person.  This  force  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
a  post  till  his  army  can  join  him,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  makes 
himself  master  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  country 
round  about.  When  this  vanguard  moves,  he  marches  with  the 
van  of  that  and  chooses  himself  every  camp  that  is  taken  and  waits 
till  the  infantry  is  come  in,  before  which  he  never  goes  to  his 
quarters. 

The  generals  that  are  most  in  favour  with  him  are  Ziethen, 
Seidlitz,  Fouquet,  1  mean  of  those  who  were  of  the  corps  which  His 
Majesty  had  with  him  in  Moravia.  I'rince  Maurice  of  Dessau*  is 
an  extraordinary  figure,  and  his  character  as  extraordinary.  Every- 
body knows  that  his  father  gave  him  no  education,  but  left  that 
care  to  nature,  so  that  he  has  but  just  learnt  to  write  his  name. 
He  passes,  however,  for  a  very  good  officer  and  is  very  active,  but 
I  think  a  little  too  restless.  The  King  shews  him  great  regard, 
not  only  for  his  military  talents,  but  because  he  does  not  choose  he 
should  quit  his  service,  which  he  had  once  an  inclination  to  do, 
'  Younger  son  of  ihe  "Old  Dessauet,"  b.  1711,     See  below. 
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wKen  the  King's  affairs  went  ill  and  the  Aulic  Council  thundered 
their  Proscriptions  about  the  Empire.  Marshal  Keith'  is  a  sensible, 
amiable  man  and  much  respected  by  the  King,  more  so  than  I 
imagined  from  what  I  had  heard.  His  Majesty  always  speaks  to 
him  and  of  him  with  great  regard,  and  consults  him  almost  more 
ttian  any  of  his  officers.  He  labours  under  some  disadvantages, 
however,  as  a  foreigner  and  not  speaking  German  familiarly.  He 
has  taken  care  to  keep  clear  of  all  cabals,  both  at  court  and  in  the 
army,  and  by  that  conduct  he  has  made  himself  well-beloved  and 
respected  by  the  troops. 

General  Seidlitz'  is  a  young  man,  a  little  turned  of  thirty,  but 
hy  his  merit  has  been  pushed  over  the  heads  of  great  numbers. 
He  is  an  enemy  to  the  King's  system  of  forming  his  cavalry 
without  intervals,  and  in  all  his  manoeuvres  before  the  enemy 
follows  the  ordinary  method.  The  King,  as  he  told  me,  never 
reproves  him,  but  has  never  revoked  the  rule  he  had  once  laid 
dc»^wn  to  be  observed  upon  that  head.  The  King  has  a  great 
affection  for  him,  and  as  he  was  out  of  order  with  his  wound,  which 
he  got  at  Rosbach,  His  Majesty  went  every  other  day  to  see  him 
anci  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  him  alone.  He  speaks  his  mind 
freely  and  as  an  honest  man,  and  has  more  reading  and  knowlet^e 
tha.n  most  of  them  I  met  with. 

General  Ziethen'  is  an  old  officer,  of  great  merits  and  of  an 
e>cemplary  life.  He  has  something  in  his  countenance  that  be- 
sp^:aks  your  favour,  and  does  his  business  with  the  greatest  coolness 
JTid  steadiness.  All  the  army  agrees  that  nobody  is  so  quick  in 
jutiging  of  the  force  or  weakness  of  the  enemy's  disposition,  nor  so 
lively  in  the  execution.  The  troops  follow  him  with  pleasure,  and 
t^e  King  shews  him  the  highest  esteem.  He  says  that  Ziethen  is 
Mily  good  in  the  field  and  before  an  enemy  ;  for  that  at  a  review 
or  sham  fight  he  makes  blunder  upon  blunder,  which  made  him 
o^ice  have  a  middling  opinion  of  him  ;  but  that  he  has  found  since 
''*at  playing  at  soldiers  was  tiresome  to  him,  and  that  he  owes  him 
*  e  rcat  deal. 

General  Fouquet*  is  a  personal  friend  of  the  King's,  who  has 
""ade  him  Governor  of  Glatz  and  its  county,  which  is  in  such  order 
*s  to  excite  the  admiration  of  everybody.  He  has  a  lively  eye  and  is 
'5*Jick  at  repartee,  severe  in  his  discipline,  which  he  learnt  under 
">^  old  Prince  of  Anhalt',  to  whom  he  was  aide-de-camp,  and 
*  Hon,  Jaroet  Edward  Keith  (1698-1758),  biolher  of  Geo^e,  lolh  Eail  Momchal, 
'"h  whom  he  had  taken  pari  in  the  rebellion  or  171J  ;  served  succcuiTely,  and  gttax\j 


LDgnished  himself  in  Ihc  armies  of  Spain,  Russia  and  Sweden  ;  in  1747  joined  that  of 


^^<)erkk,  whu  grouly  valued  his  military  ability  and  made  him  Field-Marshal ;  killed  at 
^*J-chliirch  this  year. 

'  Fricdrich  Wilhelm  v.  Seydlitz  (1711-73),  the  celebrated  Prassian  general  of  cavalry. 

*  Hans  Joachim  v.  Zielen  (1699-1786],  general  of  cavalry;  bmoos  (or  his  fire  and 
*^Uvii]>  and  his  brillianl  services,  notably  at  Liegnitz. 

*  Hdniich  Aug.  Baron  de  la  Mothe  F'ouquet  (1689-1774).  general  of  infantry. 

*  Leopold,  prince  of  Anhalt'Dcatau  (1676-1747):  known  aa  Dtr  aitt  Daiaiur,  one  of 
'^  Sititcst  soldiers  of  the  Frusiian  army ;  diotinguithed  binueU  M  Blenheim  and  iit  the 
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preserves  the  old  Prussian  dress  of  that  time.  The  ofBcers  stand 
in  great  awe  of  him,  but  universally  allow  his  merit  It  was  he, 
who  conducted  the  heavy  artillery  and  its  train  down  to  Olmtltz, 
and  his  orders  and  regulations  were  a  lesson  for  all  officers ;  as  of 
all  parts  of  the  military  service,  that  of  escorting  envoys  is  the 
least  brilliant  but  the  most  difRcult  and  hazardous.  The  precisiot 
and  order  with  which  his  convoy  was  conducted  was  admirable,  so 
that  he  arrived  in  the  plain  of  Olmutz  without  any  accident,  and 
without  an  interval  between  his  divisions. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  among  the  Prussian  generals 
the  young  Prince  of  Wirtemberg ',  who  has  married  the  King's 
niece,  upon  condition  the  children  should  be  Protestants,  and  to 
whom  the  States  of  Wirtemberg  give  annual  pension  upon  the 
same  condition.  He  is  a  lieutenant-general  of  horse  and  the  King 
commonly  gives  him  the  command  of  a  separate  corps,  in  which 
he  always  distinguishes  himself.  He  is  brave,  humane,  alert  and 
vigilant  in  procuring  intelligence  ;  is  much  beloved  and  if  he  Uvea 
will  make  a  great  officer. 

1  don't  mention  several  other  officers  who  might  deserve  to  be 
put  in  this  list,  because  their  names  are  unknown  to  your  Lordships 
I  shall  only  add  that  the  King  has  thirty  aides-de-camp,  and  that 
it  is  at  present  a  standing  order  that  nobody  is  to  give  credit  to 
any  commands  brought  in  the  King's  name  in  time  of  action, 
unless  by  one  of  them ;  and  they  have  a  particular  uniform  to 
distinguish  them.  Among  this  number,  the  King  picks  out  such  aa 
he  thinks  proper  for  different  services  as  quarter- master  generali 
captain  of  the  Guides  etc.  and  they  have  as  aides  to  them  tht 
Chasseurs  on  horseback,  who  do  excellent  service  and  are  all  above 
the  common  rank  of  soldiers.  Their  reward  is  a  fixed  one  of  the 
employments  in  the  forests  and  chaces  belonging  to  the  Crown. 

General  Retzow'  is  commissary  general  for  the  anny,  but  senrea 
with  the  army  in  a  day  of  battle  and  is  much  esteemed.  The 
Margrave  Charles*  is  a  good-natured  man  and  well-esteemed,  but 
not  as  an  officer  of  any  superior  genius,  no  more  than  Princc 
Ferdinand,  the  King's  youngest  brother,  who  is  otherwise  well-liked 
in  the  army  for  his  civility,  and  by  the  soldiers  for  his  penonal 
courage. 

In  this  account  of  the  Prussian  army  your  Lordship  will  finti 
a  great  many  things  which  I  represent  as  having  pleased  nie,  aoc 
so  they  certainly  did.  It  is  just  after  that  to  say  what  I  did  not 
like,  and  upon  this  head    I   shall  be  very  short.     The  service  ii 

ompaign  against  Chailcs  XII  and  afterwards  at  HoUwiti;  gained  1«nle  of  II 
174S  >  creator  of  the  Crusakn  inlantry. 

.    >  Kriedtich   {:7jt-97),  brother  of  l.ouis,  the  reigning  Dskc,  whot 
179J,  general  in  the  Prussian  army. 

■  Friedrich  August   v.  Keizow,  lieutenaoi-general  (i699'i75S),  om 
must  lirilliant  generals;  incurred,  however,  hit  displeasure  at  Hochkirdi  aad  died  thl 

'  The  Maiijrave  Karl  Kriedrich  Albiecht,  of  Braiidenbai(-Sch«edt  (1705-61). 
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certainly  done  with  exactness,  but  with  less  life  and  gaiety  than 
anywhere  I  have  yet  seen.  A  pensive  attention  to  their  duty  is 
the  prevailing  turn,  and  I  never  saw  an  army  where  the  officers 
were  so  little  communicative,  or  where  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  any 
information.  One  is  obliged  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in 
asking  questions,  and  without  some  art  one  runs  a  risk  of  getting 
no  answers,  so  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  be  a  stranger  among  them. 
1  attribute  this  to  their  living  constantly  with  their  corps  and 
having  no  intercourse  with  anybody  out  of  it,  which  makes  them 
suspicious  of  being  overreached  in  conversation,  and  drawn  to  say 
something  they  should  not  say. 

When  an  officer  has  once  committed  a  fault,  which  falls  within 
the  King's  knowledge,  he  must  not  expect  to  get  over  it  The 
Prince  of  Bevern  is  in  this  case,  but  he  had  his  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  the  common  lot  of  all  men'.  What  has  ruined  him  with 
the  King  is  the  idea,  which  has  been  given  to  His  Majesty,  that  that 
Prince  out  of  despair  gave  up  everything  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  design,  by  which  he  left  the  army  many  hours  without  a  leader. 
This  is  pretended  to  be  proved  by  the  disposition  he  made  of  his 
papers  tiefore  he  went  out,  under  pretence  of  reconnoitring,  which 
denoted  a  design  of  not  coming  back.  His  friends  justify  him  and 
say  he  often  went  out  in  the  same  way,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
Itnow  the  truth.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  a  noble  resistance 
against  the  whole  Austrian  army,  with  only  18,000  men,  in  a 
situation  that  required  double  the  number,  and  that  he  was  very 
near  winning  the  day.  The  other  accused  generals  have  likewise 
their  friends,  but  nobody  chooses  to  be  very  free  upon  any  of  these 
topics  and  when  they  have  told  you  anything,  they  exact  a  promise 
of  secrecy  from  you.  for  fear  it  should  come  to  the  King's  ears. 

In  short,  my  Lord,  the  machine  is  created,  subsists  and  is  put  in 
■notion  solely  by  the  genius  of  the  Prince  that  presides  over  it 
Heaven  will,  I  hope,  preserve  his  life ;  for  it  strikes  me  as  of  much 
Pcater  consequence,  since  I  have  seen  him  than  before.  What 
BCTeral  would  have  ventured  to  have  proposed  the  things  he  did 
the  last  campaign  ?  Or  what  council  of  war  would  have  come  in  to 
them  >  The  battle  of  Rosbach  is  his  own,  and  the  battle  of  Lissa* 
"ill  more  so ;  for  when  several  of  the  officers  represented  to  His 
"i^jesty,  that  the  Austrians,  if  he  was  beat,  might  cut  them  off 
from  Great  Glogau  and  consequently  throw  him  into  Upper 
Silesia,  he  said  that  he  was  fighting  for  his  all,  and  that  those  who 
made  representations  were  des  faquins.  Breslau  he  besieged  with 
^nly  10,000  men  in  the  middle  of  winter,  where  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  obliged  de  payer  d'effronterie,  but  he  owned  he  was 
'■''ghten'd  when  they  brought  him  the  list  of  the  garrison  after  the 
"^pilulation  was  signed.  After  six  weeks  winter-quarters,  he 
August  Wilhetm,  Duke  of  Brunswick- Bevern  ;  had  dislin^ishcd  himself  as  geaeral 
'"  ■'k  Prussian  armr.  but  was  defeated  at  BmUu,  Nov.  1757,  and  was  taken  pcisonei 
*""  llie  battle  ;  afterwards  governor  of  Slellin. 
'  1. 1.  Leuthen. 
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opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  and  had 
collected  a  formidable  new  army  and  armed  them  with  the  Austrian 
firelocks,  whilst  everybody  thought  he  could  not  get  half  the 
recruits  he  wanted.  He  marched  after  that  into  Moravia  when  his 
horse  and  dragoons  had  not  yet  received  their  tents,  so  that  till  a 
little  before  I  left  them,  they  had  only  had  straw  ones.  He  is  now, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  in  Bohemia,  where  1  doubt  not  but  he  will 
give  the  Austrians  employment  enough  to  prevent  their  penetrating 
into  his  dominions.... 

The  town  of  Berlin  is  the  most  magnificent  I  ever  saw,  as  weU 
for  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  their  cutting  each  other  at  ri^t 
angles,  as  for  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings.  This  King  has  as 
much  taste  for  building  as  his  father,  and  if  he  lives  and  enjoys  a 
long  peace,  he  will  still  embellish  it  considerably ;  the  opera  house, 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Invalids,  and  the  Palace  he  has 
built  for  his  brother  Prince  Henry,  are  real  monuments  of  his 
magnificence.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  town,  but  I  can't  say  I  found  it  so  thin  of  people  as 
it  had  been  represented  to  me;  for  it  had  the  same  look  that  all 
cities  have  in  the  summer  time,  when  numbers  are  in  the  country. 
A  great  many  considerable  manufactures  flourish  there,  and  all 
the  rich  stuffs  and  galanteries  worn  at  Court  and  in  the  country  are 
the  produce  of  them.  The  Court  is  very  polite  and  magnificent, 
and  in  no  place  a  stranger  is  so  much  caressed  and  taken  notice  of 
as  there.  The  Queen  is  a  well-bred,  amiable  Princess,  and  what 
does  her  the  highest  honour,  but  is  at  the  same  time  very  extra- 
ordinary in  one  of  that  sex  of  whatever  rank  she  be,  is  the 
affectionate  regard  she  always  expressed  for  the  King,  of  which  [ 
had  many  proofs  during  the  few  days  1  had  the  honour  to  pay  my 
court  to  Her  Majesty,  upon  my  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
army'.  The  two  young  Princesses,  wives  to  the  King^s  brotheis, 
Henry  and  Ferdinand,  are  very  handsome  and  polite,  especially 
the  former,  who  is  a  Princess  of  CasseP.  They  live  very  magnin- 
cently,  and  all  strangers  are  constantly  invited  to  their  Courts,  so 
that  they  arc  never  at  a  loss  where  to  find  amusement.  At  present 
there  is  no  public  diversion  at  Berlin,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
armies  keeps  them  always  alert,  and  the  adventure  of  the  Austrian 
General  Haddick  is  still  fresh  in  their  memories'. 

The  King  is  very  much  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  well  as 
admired,  and  the  facility  they  have  of  addressing  themselves  to 
him  not  a  little  contributes  to  it.  The  country  is  not  overpeopled, 
and  if  the  war  lasts  any  time,  that  will  be  sensibly  felt  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  a  scarcity  of  men,  as  I  travelled  thro'  it ;  but  they 
are  ready  to  the  last  man,  to  march  under  the  banner  of  thetf 

'  Eliiabeth,  da.  uf  Ferdinand  Albert,  duke  of  Brunswick. 

»  Above. 

'  Andreas,  Count  Hadik  v.  Fulak,  Auilrian  general  o(  caralr;  wid  GekJ-oMnhi] 
(i7io-<>o):  lucceeded  whh  a  force  of  Croats,  in  October  1797,  in  raiding  Berlin  and 
exacting  a  ransom  of  /^JOiOOO. 
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m^LSter.  The  Prince  of  Prussia  was  much  beloved ;  but  his  not 
b^ing  permitted  to  make  the  campaign  this  year  made  his  loss 
less  regretted,  as  the  people  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  he  must 
b^  a  b«d  soldier,  because  the  King  had  left  him  at  home;  this 
iracrreased  his  infirmities  and  probably  hastened  his  end.  The 
P«r«ncess  of  Prussia  I  did  but  just  see,  no  more  than  the  King's 
sister  Princess  Amelia.  The  two  young  Princes  are  bred  up 
wi^out  any  state  or  ceremony,  so  that  when  they  are  in  the 
af^artments  they  are  no  more  attended  to  than  private  people. 
Thsey  are  both  very  promising,  but  the  youngest  has  the  most 
vi  -v^city. 

I  say  nothing  about  the  ministers  as  they  are  well  known  and 
hst^e  but  little  to  say,  the  King  informing  them  very  seldom  of  his 
sczitiemes,  so  that  they  are  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  The  great  dread 
o4~  the  country  is  of  the  Russians  and  that  absorbs  all  other  fearfs], 
and  indeed,  their  barbarous  conduct,  where  they  pass,  authorises 
them,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  King's  plan  for  opposing  them 
ir»creases  the  apprehensions  conceived  of  them. 

I  took  Potzdam  on  my  way  to  Hanover,  having  a  great 
^  curiosity  to  see  the  place  where  the  King  of  Prussia  spent  his  hours 
*  of  peace ;  and  I  am  very  glad  I  did,  because  it  is  very  well  worth 
seeing.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  increasing  every  day  by  the 
a-dditions  the  King  is  making  to  it.  It  is  his  abode  and  that  of  a 
certain  number  of  regiments,  with  some  manufactures.  The 
Palace  was  begun  by  the  last  King  and  completed  by  this.  What 
struck  me  the  most  was  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  the 
'Urniture  as  well  as  the  singularity.  All  glaring  colours  are 
■^^nished  thence  and  none  but  the  most  delicate  ones  substituted  in 
Jheir  stead,  such  as  pale  greens,  blues,  flesh-colour,  purples,  em- 
oroidered  and  laced  in  the  most  sumptuous  and  costly  manner,  the 
'^^'lings  and  carving  suited  to  them ;  everything  that  can  delight 
°'' engage  the  most  voluptuous  eye  is  employed  with  profusion,  so 
'''^t  1  could  not  help  asking  myself  every  minute  whether  the 
^"le  man  I  had  left  with  barely  common  necessaries  could  be  the 
^"thor  of  so  much  voluptuousness,  and  surpass  others  as  much  in 
this  taste  and  delicacy  as  in  the  rougher  feats  of  war ;  the  contrast 
■s  irtcleed  a  singular  one. 

Sans  Souci  is  in  the  same  taste,  and  the  gardens  very  pretty. 

■[''s    Majesty  is  a  great  lover  of  fruit  and  is  very  curious  in  it     He 

a  great  quantity  here,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  trying  experi- 

""crjts  in  gardening  when  he  has  leisure  for  such  amusements.     I 

sha.ll  be  very  happy  if  this  letter  can  add  to  your  Lordship's... 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  and  most  dutiful  son, 

Joseph  Yorke. 


L 
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Earl  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  197,  f.  371.]  WiiiPOLi,  AugtM  \6li,  175B. 

[Discusses  the  military  situation,  considers  the  Dutch  hopeless, 
and  that  Joe  can  do  nothing,  and  thinks  the  army  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  ought  to  be  strengthened  as  much  as  possible,  due  care 
being  taken  to  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  at  home  to  resist 
invasion.  He  is  decidedly  of  opinion  against  sending  the  reinforce- 
ments, desired  by  Pitt,  to  Cherbourg,  at  least  till  the  situation  there 
was  known;  possibly  the  expedition  may  have  been  driven  away 
from  the  place  already;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  would  make  any 
effectual  diversion.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke 
[N-  197,  f.  J94']  Newcastle  House,  Augtat  t-jiA,  1758. 

...The  King  is  most  highly  delighted  with  your  long  letter 
to  your  Father,  has  made  himself  thorough  master  of  every 
part  of  it ;  and  1  verily  believe  it  has  set  His  Prussian  Majesty 
higher  with  the  King,  and  has  made  his  alliance  more  agreeable  to 
His  Majesty  than  anything  ever  had  done  before.  His  Majesty 
bids  me  tell  you  he  likes  all  your  letters  extremely  ;  but  you  write 
with  white  ink  and  he  can't  read  them  ;  and  I  know  by  experience 
that  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  performances  not  to  have  them 
easily  read... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  199,  f.  iS9;  H.  70,  f.  34.]  Kbnsinoton,  Oetthtr  5/i,  lyjg. 

My  Dear  Lord,... 

I  never  found  His  Majesty  in  such  ill  humour  as  he 
was  this  day ;  hardly  civil,  and  that  is  what  I  can  scarce  say  has 
happened,  especially  of  late.  He  began  by  telling  me — that  the 
French  had  ruined  his  country  before  they  left  it,  that  he  was 
ruined  for  us,  who  had  used  him  very  ill ;  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  he,  who  was  a  great  Elector,  should  now  be  only  a  Httlt  Prime* ; 
that  in  short,  "  My  Lord  you  won't  give  me  money,  and  therefore 
you  must  increase  my  dominions  by  acquisitions  from  my  enemiesL" 
— I  told  His  Majesty  that  that  must  depend  upon  the  success  of 
the  war.  He  ran  on  so  that  there  was  no  making  a  reply  with 
decency.  When  I  endeavoured  to  state  the  good  side  of  our 
question  from  the  advices  of  yesterday,  he  would  not  enter  into  JL 
What  should  he  do  when  the  enemy  should  become  superior? — 
and  with  very  hard  expressions  against  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  (be 
said)  was  (or  might  be)  a  good  general,  but  that  he  ruined  him, 
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sfi^mirred  other  people's  horses  and,  what  was  worse,  that  he  was  not 
hm^  servant  but  another  Prince's.  [The  King,  however,  totally 
d  i  ^claimed  any  separate  negotiation  now  with  the  French]  and  to 
cc:>ifirm  what  the  King  had  said.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  add 

that  if  he  had  known  what  has  since  happened  (or  how  ill  he 

sl^a^uld  be  used),  he  might  have  taken  other  measures  at  first,  but 
n«r»w  he  could  not ;  he  was  tied  to  us  and  there  he  must  remain — 
^^^hen  I  endeavoured  to  say  anything  by  way  of  alleviation,  or  to 
r^s^yresent  our  affairs,  and  particularly  the  receipts  of  the  customs 
tl-m  is  year,  better  than  was  to  be  expected,  his  answer  always  was — 
"  'XA'hat  good  will  that  do  me?  That  won't  pay  my  losses  nor 
tS-mose  of  my  subjects."... 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

(N.  «xj,  f.  J40.]  Powis  House,  Wed.  morning,  Nm.  ijM,  1758. 

...Your  Grace  [says]  a  great  deal  too  much  on  the  part  I  took 

last  night.     I  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  some  pains  upon  the 

subject '  for  the  sake  of  the  King's  service,  though  I  see  the  intricacy 

and  difficulty  of  it,  and  therefore  had  no  scruple  (as  you  know)  to 

communicate  my  ideas  beforehand.     But  in  my  situation    I    am 

really  ashamed  to  appear  so  forward ;    but  I    feared  we   should 

spend  all  our  time  in  vague  conversation  without  comity  to  any 

point,  as  your  Grace  saw  my  next  neighbour  was  going  on,  though 

I  liked  his  disposition.... 

Major-General  the  Hon,  foseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  9,  f.  301]  Haoob,  Dtitmiir  isl,  1758. 

My  Lord,... 

I  would  not  let  the  post  go  out  without.. .expressing  the 
highest  sense  of  the  obligations  I  think  myself  under  to  your  Lord- 
ship for  the  great  and  able  part  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  take 
in  this  arduous  negotiation,  in  which  I  am  involved.  The  Princess 
Royal  is  not  less  sensible  than  I  am  of  this  truth  and  told  me 
to-day  that  she  would  never  foi^ive  me  if  I  neglected  to  let  you 
know  how  much  she  thinks  herself,  her  family  and  the  Republic 
your  debtors  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
point  and  to  analyse  the  whole  in  so  methodical  and  masterly  a 
manner,  and  that  she  should  never  forget  the  particular  friendship 
you  have  shew'd  to  her  upon  this  important  occasion....* 

■  Probably  the  atEurs  of  Holland.  *  See  vol.  ii.  jti,  and  above,  p.  136. 
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H.R.H.  Priruxss  Royal,  Regent  of  the  Netktrlands,  to 
Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke 

[R.  O.,  S.  P.  Holland.]  S/A  Dettmitr,  1758. 

As  nothing  ever  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  the  letter  the 
King  had  the  goodness  to  write  me'-,  so  I  must  own  nothing  ever 
hurt  me  more  than  the  papers  you  received  from  the  office',  as  I 
find  them  alone  proper  to  create  disputes  instead  of  softening 
animosities;  you  know  as  well  as  me,  my  good  Yorke,  what  un- 
reasonable people  we  have  to  do  with,  and  that  next  week  all  our 
enemies  will  be  in  array  expecting  to  take  fire,  if  there  is  not  some 
hope  of  redress  offered,  1  own  I  see  nothing  hitherto  that  can 
serve  to  that  purpose,  and  therefore  must  beg  of  you  to  represent 
in  the  strongest  manner  possible  to  the  King  and  the  most  intimate 
of  his  Council,  that  not  only  my  authority,  but  the  good  old  Pro- 
testant Cause  and  the  Union  of  tlie  Puissances  Maritimes,  will  be 
quite  forgot,  and  that  I  shall  think  myself  very  miserable  to  be  an 
eyewitness  to  so  much  bad,  without  being  able  to  prevent  it ;  be  so 
good  then  to  try  to  have  some  more  favourable  orders,  and  let  us 
not  come  forth,  without  at  least  curing  some  sores  and  making  the 
most  honest  of  our  traders  help  us  against  the  others.  My  heart  is 
so  full  that  I  could  not  help  writing  you  my  mind,  and  1  hope  you 
will  forgive  me,  being  always  your  sincere  Friend, 

Anne. 

[Writing  on  December  i  sth,  1758,  General  Yorke  announces  the 
approaching  death  of  the  Princess,  on  whose  mind  the  threatened 
breach  between  Holland  and  England  was  preying.  She  died 
January   12th,  1759.] 

Col.  Robert  Clive  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.  1+7.  f-  3".] 

Calcutta,  Da.  yah,  1758.    Rcc  «  Wimpole  Oct.  jlk,  1759. 

My  Lord, 

Words  cannot  do  justice  to  my  sentiments  or  express 
what  I  think  of  the  honour  done  me  by  your  favour  of  the  llth 
November  1757.  If  there  be  any  merit  due  to  the  success  of  our 
arms,  it  is  more  than  rewarded  with  your  Lordship's  approbation ; 
accept  in  return,  my  Lord,  all  that  the  most  gratified  heart  can 
offer. 

As  it  may  be  of  some  amusement  to  your  Lordship,  in  your 
leisure  hours,  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  late  extraordinary 

'  Assuring  hei  of  support. 

>  Of  November  1%,  which  insixed  on  th«  eiteculion  of  the  Crefttie*  of  167B  and  1674 
and  on  the  cesiation  of  the  carrying  trade  to  the  French  Weit  India,  aa  (rdl  at  ibat  of 
the  contraband  trade  in  naval  uorn,  and  sUo  alHrmed  the  right  of  March. 
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revolution',  give  mc  leave  to  recommend  to  your  Lordship  the 
bearer,  Mr  Walsh*;  from  him  you  will  have  a  circumstantial 
account  of  an  event  fraught  with  many  advantages  to  both  public 
and  private,  an  event  which  may  hereafter  be  made  subservient  to 
very  great  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  Mr  Lally'  with  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  land  forces,  and  the  reduction  of  Fort  St  David,  we 
entertain  great  hopes  that  in  all  next  year,  we  shall  be  superior  to 
our  enemies  the  French  in  every  part  of  India. 

I  am  with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  devoted  Servant, 

Robert  Clive. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[14. 109.  r.  67.]  Wrest,  Aug.  qih,  1759. 

Wv  Dear  Lord, 

Tho*  I  troubled  your  Grace  so  lately  by  Mann,  I  cannot 

restrain  myself  from  sending  this  by  the  post  most  joyfully  to  con- 

gf*-tulate  you  on  the  great  success  with  which  it  has  pleased  God 

to    bless  His  Majesty's  arms  under  Prince  Ferdinand'.... And  the 

wsritorious  part  which  you  have  had  in  supporting  and  supplying 

that  army  makes  me  take  the  more   particular   pleasure   in  the 

event     My  Lord  Holderness's  messenger  arrived  yesterday  within 

less  than  an  hour  after  your's  set  off,  and  brought  me  the  greatest 

cordial  I  have  had  since  my  illness. 

Between  9  and  10  at  night  I  had  another  express  from  my 
Lord  Anson  with  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  so  flattered,  that  I 
cannot  help  relating  it.  His  Majesty  said  to  him, — "I  know  nobody 
Will  take  a  greater  share  in  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  I  feel 
upon  the  news  of  this  victory  than  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  I  will 
have  you  tell  him  so  by  an  express."  I  own  I  never  took  anything 
more  kindly  of  the  King  in  my  life — that.. .he.. .should  have  the 
goodness  to  think  of  his  old  servant,  and  to  do  me  so  gracious  a 
piece  of  justice.. ..His  Majesty  told  Lord  Anson  that  he  had  had 

>  p.  170  X. 

'  John  Watsh  {e.  171J-95).  secreury  lo  Clive;  despatched  by  him  to  Engltnd  to  Uy 
his  plans  before  the  ministers  I  after  win!  s  M.  P.  for  Worcextei,  P.R.S.  ind  F.S.A. 

■  Thomu  Arthur,  Comte  de  Lally  1 1 701-66),  of  Irish  Jacobite  family,  hod  distinf^uished 
hinuelf  al  Fonlenoy  and  accompanied  the  Voung  Pretender  in  1745  to  Scotland.  He 
was  given  command  of  the  French  expedition  to  India,  and  had  captured  (he  ibrt  on 
June  I,  1758.  Hii  subsequent  career,  however,  was  unsocceuM ;  capttnlated  and  taken 
prisoner  in  Pondicherry  1761,  and  finally  executed  by  ihe  French  Government 

*  Al  Minden,  August  I. 
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the  whole  plan  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  operations  some  days,  and 
knew  the  day  this  battle  would  be  fought,  if  the  motion  Prince 
Ferdinand  intended  to  make  happened  to  change  M.  Contade's 
position,  which  he  expected  it  would,  and  so  it  proved  ;  but  he  said 
he  had  mentioned  this  to  none  of  his  servants'. 

...Surely  some  immediate  consideration  should  be  had  about 
recruiting  the  British  corps  in  Germany,  which  probably  must  have 
suffered... -Pray  let  the  Garter  be  forthwith  sent  to  Prince  Ferdinand. 
...Adieu,  my  dearest  Lord,  till  we  meet  on  Tuesday  night,  and 
believe  me  ever  most  faithfully,  tho'  hardly  ever  before  so  happily. 
Yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlte  Solicitor-General 
[H.  4,  f.  109.]  Gkosvbnor  Squaik,  Atrial  litk,  1759. 

...The  King,  who  is  at  present  the  happiest  man  you  ever  saw, 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  this  event. 
That  when  he  looked  back  to  the  situation  of  things  on  that  side, 
as  they  stood  before,  it  looked  like  a  miracle.  That  it  put  him  in 
mind  of  what  is  said  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  Almighty 
sent  out  a  destroying  Angel  etc.,  and  what  had  happened  to  the 
French  army  looked  tike  something  of  that  kind.  That  the  French 
owned  they  had  lost  io,ooo  men.  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  His 
Majesty  what  he  took  the  numbers  on  each  side  to  be  before  the 
engagement ;  to  which  the  King  answered,  Marshal  Contade's  near 
60,000  and  Prince  Ferdinand  about  3S,ooo,  after  the  corps  he  had 
sent  off  with  the  Hereditary  Prince,  and  his  other  necessary  detach- 
ments.    How  shameful  for  the  French  ! 

The  King  was  much  the  happier  yesterday  morning  by  having 
just  received  a  messenger,  with  letters  from  Prince  Ferdinand, 
containing  an  account  of  the  French  retreat,  which  they  do  A 
toHtes  jambes.  Prince  Ferdinand,  in  the  pursuit,  was  got  as  far  as 
Paderborn,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  was  just  at  the  heels  of  the 
French,  with  15,000  men  continually  harrassing  them,  making 
prisoners,  taking  cannon  and  baggage  and  receiving  their  deserters, 
which  are  very  numerous.  Col.  Luckner  took  Contade's  coach 
(like  Cope's)  with  his  strong  box  of  papers ;  and  what  particularly 

'  "The  King. ..on  receiving  General  Vorke't  courier,  owned  that  be  Imd  had  Priac* 
Ferdinand'!  plans  in  bis  pocket  for  lo  da]>s,  without  cc 
Walpole's  Gtergt  II,  \\\.  190. 
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delighted  His  Majesty,  was  that  these  papers  had  been  just  brought 
to  him  by  the  same  messenger.... 

This  affair  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  of  which  I  did  not  hear 
one  word  till  I  came  to  town,  makes  a  prodigious  noise  and  racquet 
here.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  me  a  full  account  of  it  yesterday 
at  Kensington',  and  this  morning  Capt  Smith,  Lord  George's  aide- 
de-camp.  It  is  so  long  a  story,  and  turns  upon  such  minute  circum- 
stances, that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  a 
letter.  The  principal  point  seems  to  turn  upon  this — Lord  Geoi^e 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing ;  Prince  Ferdinand 
sent  orders  to  him  by  his  two  aides-de-camp,  Col.  Fitzroy'  and 
Capt  Ligonier,  who  (as  is  usual)  took  different  routes.  Capt 
Ligonier  came  up  first  and  told  Lord  George  that  the  Prince 
ordered  him  to  advance  the  cavalry  to  sustain  the  British  infantry, 
who  were  engaged  with  the  French  horse.  In  a  very  few  minutes 
Col.  Fitzroy  arrived  and  repeated  the  orders  to  be — to  advance 
the  British  cavalry  to  sustain  the  British  infantry.  Lord  Geoi^e 
observed  upon  the  difference  between  the  orders: — What  could 
he  do  ?  where  was  the  Prince }  then  rid  up  to  him  a  quarter  or 
half  a  mile  for  an  explanation.  Then  came  back,  and  ordered  the 
cavalry  to  advance ;  and  (as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  said)  reproved 
them  more  than  once  for  marching  too  fast,  for  that  they  would 
get  into  disorder.  Capt  Smith  says  that  the  loss  of  time  was  in 
the  whole  but  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  event  was  that  the  cavalry 
of  the  right  wing  did  not  act  that  day ;  for  the  British  foot  had 
put  the  French  horse  to  flight,  tho'  they  could  not  pursue  them,,,. 

Lord  George  SackvtlU  to  Major-General  ike  Hon,  Joseph  Yorke 
IH.  9,  f.  3;6.]    Copy.  RoTTBRDAH,  &//nRd<r  ln</,   1759. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  cannot  leave  this  country  without  returning  you  thanks 
for  the  many  marks  of  the  regard  and  friendship  which  you  have 
shown  me  upon  every  occasion.  I  avoided  passing  thro'  the 
Hague  upon  my  return  home.  Had  1  seen  you,  I  must  have 
troubled  you  with  a  long  and  disagreeable  detail  of  the  reasons 
which  made  me  ask  for  my  recall,  and  as  I  must  have  enter'd  into 
circumstances  in  which  Prince  Ferdinand's  name  would  have  been 
brought  in  question,  1  thought  it  would  have  been  a  very  unpleasing 
subject  to  you,  and  that  it  was   better  upon  all   accounts,  you 

'  Charles  Lennoi,  3rd  Duke  of  Richmond  (1735-1806);  hid  brought  Ihe  newt  of  the 
victory,  with  Charles  Fitiioy,  from  the  battlefield. 

*  Chaitet  Fituoy,  Lieulenant- Colonel  (1737--97) ;  later  lU  Baron  Southampton. 
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should  hear  from  England  whatever  was  proper  for  me  to  say  upon 
that  subject. 

No  military  man  can  have  a  right  to  complain  of  being  found 
fault  with  or  censured  by  name,  if  he  in  any  shape  neglects  his 
duty,  after  he  is  fairly  accused  and  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
attempting  to  justify  himself;  but  I  cannot  yet  comprehend  why 
Prince  Ferdinand  should  proceed  in  so  unusual  a  manner  with 
me.  If  I  had  done  wrong,  why  was  I  to  be  censured  by  his 
complimenting  another,  and  why  was  that  common  justice  denied 
me  of  knowing  my  crime,  my  accuser,  or  of  being  heard  before 
I  was  condemned? 

I  only  mention  what  relates  to  the  manner;  the  facts  themselves 
I  shall  defer  saying  anything  upon  till  the  proper  time  comes. 
I  shall  then  justify  myself  as  well  as  I  am  able,  and  shall  keep 
myself  as  far  as  possible  from  saying  or  doing  anything  dis- 
respectful to  a  person  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  What- 
ever is  necessary  in  my  own  defence  must  be  produced,  and  truth, 
I  hope,  will  prevail,  tho'  I  am  but  too  sensible  of  the  many 
difficulties  I  must  meet  with  and  the  prejudices  I  have  to  stru|^e 
against ;  but  a  good  conscience  is  the  greatest  comfort  and  support 
under  such  circumstances.  1  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  return  no 
answer  to  this  letter ;  I  only  write  it  to  assure  you  that  my  not 
waiting  upon  you  personally  was  the  strongest  mark  of  my  attention 
to  you'. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  sincerity,  [etc.], 

Geo.  Sackville. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  110,  r.  115.]  Grosvenor  Square,  Sund*/,  St^.  ind,  1759. 

[After  discussing  various  points  raised  in  the  Duke's  letters,  he 
comes  to  the  question  of  Spanish  mediation  between  England  and 
France.]  Mr  Pitt  told  me  on  Wednesday  that  Prince  St  Severino 
had  returned  to  the  charge  since  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  and 
he  had  answered  him  with  great  civility  and  many  professions 
dilatorU,  and  particularly  that  the  King  could  not  accept  of  any 
mediator  but  for  his  allies  as  well  as  himself,  and  therefore  could 
say  nothing  without  the  consent  of  his  great  ally  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  mentioned  one  remarkable  circumstance — that  he 
(Mr  Pitt)  said  to  Prince  St  Severino",  in  one  period  of  the  con- 
versation, "  Sir,  you  talk  to  me  as  if  you  thought    I    had  plus 

I  Gen.  Vorice  lhoii|;hl  it  advisable  to  take  Lord  G.  Stckville  at  hii  wotd,  and  wax  do 
reply  to  this  letter  (f.  J74). 

■  Prince  of  San  Severino,  hitherto  Neapolitati  envoy  in  London,  and  bow,  rinec  Ike 
in  ofChartei  III,  representative  of  Spain. 
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d'iloignemmt  as  to  peace  than  some  other  of  the  King's  servants 
may  have.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  had  much  rather  that  the 
King  my  Master  should  enter  into  a  negotiation  of  peace,  whilst 
he  is  able  to  carry  on  the  war,  than  stay  till  His  Majesty  is  unable 
to  carry  it  on,  as  I  can  assure  you  France  already  is." — He  added 
with  some  pleasantry,  "  I  thought  I  would  brag  a  little,"  i  en- 
couraged him  in  the  substance  of  this  idea  and  said,  "  I  feared  the 
time  was  very  near  when  the  King  would  become  unable  to  carry 
on  the  war."  He  lays  great  weight  on  hearing  6rst  from  North 
America.  He  was  in  very  good  humour,  and  this  was  all  that  was 
material  in  his  conversation. 

...  I  hope  to  be  at  Wimpole  tomorrow  night,  and  indeed,  I  never 
wanted  air  and  exercise  more  than  I  do  at  present,  f  shall  not 
fail  to  give  the  best  answers  I  can  to  such  letters  as  your  Grace 
shall  honour  me  with ;  but  1  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  spare  me,  as  to  long  letters,  as  much  as  you  can,  for  indeed 
I  am  almost  worn  out ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  to  hear  your  Grace 
sometimes  complain  so  too.  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  this ; 
for  indeed  nobody  can  be  more  cordially  devoted  to  your  service, 
nor  more  desirous  to  render  you  the  best  according  to  his 
possibilities.... 

Major-Getteral  the  Hen.  Joseph   Yorke  to  Lady  Anson 
[H.  41.  f.  163]  Hagub,  Siptimber  i+zA.  '7S9- 

...Whilst  I  am  writing,  the  amiable  mail  of  the  7th  is  arrived 
from  England,  and  brings  one  the  glad  tidings  and  much  comfort 
from  my  honest,  gallant  friend  Amherst.  I  can't  express  to  you 
the  satisfaction  I  feel  at  his  deserved  success,  both  for  the  public 
and  himself.. ..Everybody  in  the  army  will  be  pleased  to  see  Lord 
Granby  get  forward  ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  strict  honour,  and  desires 
to  listen  to  those  who  have  the  service  the  most  at  heart  I  think 
Wolfe  seems  to  have  acted  with  his  usual  fire  in  landing  near 
Quebec,  and  I  hope  Amherst  will  be  able  to  get  forward  so  as 
to  second  him,  tho'  he  is  too  ambitious  not  to  do  the  impossible  to 
succeed,  without  my  friend's  help.  I  have  two  short  letters  from 
my  friend  Col.  Eyre ;  one  from  Ticonderoga,  the  other  from  Crown 
Point,  and  I  can't  help  being  pleased  with  the  use  Amherst  makes 
of  him  and  the  difference  of  the  style  of  his  letters  this  year  and 
the  former  ones.  He  teils  me  that  they  are  making  all  diligence 
to  get  forward  to  St  John's,  so  that  I  hope  they  will  be  up  in  time 
to  co-operate  with  Wolfe,  for  that  job,  I  suppose,  is  the  most 
difficult  of  any... 
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Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph  Yorke  to  Lord  RoystoH 

(H.  17,  L  61.]  Hagdb,  S*ft»mitr  \yk,  1799. 

...We  wait  with  impatience  for  further  news  from  Quebec 
Had  Amherst  the  means  of  conveying  news  to  Wolfe,  I  should  be 
in  no  pain  about  the  affair ;  but  as  I  am  ignorant  of  the  possibility 
of  that  being  done  in  time,  1  can't  help  having  some  uneasy 
moments.  I  hope,  however,  you  do  me  justice  when  you  reflect 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  1  have  answered  for,  and  that  my 
worthy  friend  Amherst  stands  high  in  your  good  graces.  There 
does  not  exist  a  worthier  nor  a  more  modest  man  than  that, 
nor  a  plainer  and  better  soldier.  Wolfe  has  more  fire  and  is  very 
enterprizing ;  and  if  he  had  an  opportunity  under  such  a  general  as 
Prince  Ferdinand,  would  go  as  far  as  any  ofBcer  in  Europe.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tlu  Earl  of  HardwUke 
[N.  ill,  f.  87;  H.  7(,  f.  6-1  Nbwcastlk  HoDsa,  OctUtr  15/*,  1759. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

...I  send  your  Lordship  the  accounts  I  received  from  the 
Admiralty  of  the  state  of  our  affairs  at  Quebec.  General  Wolfe's 
letter  will  be  printed,  leaving  out  some  or  all  the  paragraphs  which 
I  have  just  got  time,  by  stealth,  to  have  transcribed  for  your 
information'.  The  King,  encouraged,  as  he  says,  by  my  Lord 
Anson,  was  very  sanguine  this  morning  that  Quebec  would  still  be 
taken,  and  I  heard  George  Grenville  has  talked  in  the  same  way. 
Lord  Anson  had  not  seen  Wolfe's  letter — if  he  had,  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  been  of  that  opinion. 
Mr  Pitt  with  reason  gives  it  all  over,  and  declares  so  publicly. 
I  think  I  see  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  Wolfe  in  his  heart  for 
the  paragraphs  which  will  be  omitted  in  the  paper  to  be  pub- 
lished.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  Ill,  f.  138.]  WiMPOLS,  Wednesday  night,  OtI.   \Uk,  1759. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

...I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  after 
reading  your  Grace's  letter  and  poring  over  the  extraordtnaty 
Gazette  from  beginning  to  end,  and  finding  some  black  atoms 
arise  as  to  the  event,  to  open  a  letter  from  my  daughter  Anson, 

■  Wolfe  had  Hriilen  to  Pitt  on  Sept.  9  in  the  moat  de*p«iriit£  toae,  coDdndin^  "  M7 
constitution  is  entirely  ruined,  without  the  consolation  of  having  done  any  coaudcnUc 
service  to  the  stale,  or  without  any  prospect  of  it  "  {ChatkmH  Cfrrtt,  i.  415).  Thit  OOB' 
solntion,  however,  it  is  known  that  he  rccciTcd  in  the  moment  of  nctoiy,  imiMiiliiKlj 
before  death. 
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dated  from  the  Admiralty  at  half  an  hour  past  ten  at  night,  and 
read  that  Quebec  was  taken  on  the  iSth  of  September,  and  that 
this  came  by  an  express  arrived  that  instant  in  25  days  from  that 
place....!  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  with  your  Grace  upon  this 
glorious  success,  and  beg  you  will  lay  me  at  His  Majesty's  feet 
with  my  most  dutiful  and  joyful  congratulations  on  this  happy 
occasion....!  question  whether  any  other  two  officers,  except 
Saunders  and  Wolfe,  would  have  carried  this  arduous  aBair 
through ;  and  1  think  I  never  read  in  my  whole  life,  two  more  able 
and  better  writ  letters  from  military  officers  than  those  printed  in 
the  extraordinary  Gazette.... !n  the  midst  of  my  joy,  I  am  filled 
with  grief  for  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  which  !  look  upon  as  a 
very  great  public  loss.  !  am  sincerely  of  opinion  that  some  public 
mark  of  honour  and  respect  should  be  paid  to  his  memory,  tho'  he 
is  removed  from  being  sensible  of  it ;  suppose  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  at  the  public  expense*,  or  if  anything  more 
significant  and  honourable  can  be  thought  of;  and  that  some 
signal  reward  should  be  conferred  on  Admiral  Saunders.  I  long 
to  see  the  detailed  account... 

But  I  rejoice  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  appearances  towards 
peace....!  do  not  like  Denmark  for  a  mediator  more  than  Mr  Pitt 
I  look  upon  them  as  a  false,  knavish  Court,  sold  to  France... .But 
the  great  point  is  for  the  English  ministers  to  settle  their  own 
ideas  and  opinions  what  they  will  do — what  they  will  give  up,  and 
what  insist  to  retain.  Mon.  Knyphausen's  conversation  gave  me 
great  consolation  by  finding  Mr  Pitt  talk  so  reasonably  upon  that 
head.  The  nonsense  of  the  populace  and  of  the  printed  papers 
about  holding  and  keeping  everything  and  reducing  France  to 
nothing,  should  be  battered  down  and  discountenanced.  1  don't 
mean  that  you  should  talk  of  what  you  will  really  do ;  but  those 
false  and  ill-meant  suggestions,  spread  amongst  the  people,  should 
be  discouraged  to  the  last  degree.  What  did  we  get  after  all  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  amazing  successes  by  rejecting  the  terms 
offered  at  the  Treaty  of  Gertruydenberg  and  the  Hague  ?  We  lost 
all  the  fruit  of  those  successes.  If  you  keep  Quebec,  you  must 
keep  all  Canada  and  L.ouisburg  as  the  key  to  it,  and  is  that 
possible  without  fighting  on  for  ever.'... 

'  On  October  il,  17J9,  the  D.  of  N.  writes  that  he  has  communicated  this  propoMd 
to  the  King  and  Piti,  both  of  whom  liked  ic  exdemely.     (N.  111,  f.  tSg.) 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Right  Hon.    WUliam  Pitt 
[H.  7s,  f.  191;  Chatham  Cvrr.  i.  44J.]  Wimpoli,  OtI.  18/A,  17S9. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  the  greatest  pleasure  1  lay  hold  of  this  first 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  of  your  very  obliging 
note,  which  I  received  by  yesterday's  post  As  a  dutiful  subject  to 
the  King,  a  lover  of  my  country  and  a  sincere  friend  to  this 
administration,  1  do,  upon  the  happy  event  of  the  conquest  of 
Quebec,  most  cordially  congratulate  you  in  a  particular  manner. 
This  important  and,  at  the  instant  it  came,  unexpected  success  has 
crowned  this  campaign  on  the  part  of  England  in  the  most  glorious 
manner.  God  grant  that  it  may  lead  to  what  we  all  wish,  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace.  The  King  has  now  great  materials 
in  his  hands  for  the  good  work,  and  1  make  no  doubt  but  His 
Majesty  and  his  ministers  will  make  the  wisest  and  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  them. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  but  my  best  wishes  for  your  health,  and 
the  sincerest  assurances  of  that  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I 
am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 
Hardwicke. 
Lord  Royston  who  is  now  with  me,  desires  me  to  make  you  his 
best  compliments  of  congratulation  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

Right  Hon.   Wiliiam  Pitt  to  t/w.  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  75,  f.  193.)  Haves,  Oct.  toih,  1739. 

My  Lord, 

I  am  too  sensible  to  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  very 
obliging  attention,  in  answer  to  the  short  bulletin  from  my  office, 
to  defer  expressing  my  best  thanks  for  such  a  favour.  The  defi»t 
of  the  French  army  and  the  reduction  of  Quebec  are,  indeed, 
matters  for  the  warmest  congratulations  between  all  faithful 
servants  of  the  King  and  lovers  of  their  country.  In  the  many 
and  remote  prosperities,  which  have  been  given  to  His  Majesty^ 
arms,  the  hand  of  Providence  is  visible,  and  I  devoutly  wish  that 
the  hand  of  human  wisdom  and  of  sound  policy  may  be  conspicuous 
in  the  great  work  of  negotiation,  whenever  this  complicated  and 
extensive  war  is  to  be  wound  up  in  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
peace.     Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sustainii^  this 
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var,  arduous  as  it  has  been  and  still  is,  may  not  be  more  difficult 
than  properly  and  happily  closing  it.  The  materials  in  His 
Majesiy's  hands  are  certainly  very  many  and  great,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  working  them  up  in  the  great  edifice  of  a  solid  and 
general  pacification  of  Europe,  there  may  be  no  confusion  of 
languages,  but  that  the  workmen  may  understand  one  another. 
Accept  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  Lordship's  health  and  the 
assurances  of  the  perfect  respect  and  esteem,  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  remain. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 

W.  Pitt. 

Way  I  here  beg  to  present  my  best  compliments  to  Lord 
Royston,  if  with  your  Lordship, 

Earl  0/  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
CN,  ji),  f.  3SO.]  WiMPOLB,  Oct.  a+zA,  1759. 

-..What  has  been  flung  out  by  His  Catholic  Majesty's  ministers 
relating  to  the  iquilibre  in  America  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
serious  and  interesting.  The  term  is  certainly  of  new  coinage; 
l>u*:  I  stated  that  very  thing  to  Mr  Pitt  in  the  long  conversation, 
wi^ich  I  had  with  him  last  time  I  was  at  Kensington.. ..On  the 
siit:>ject  of  the  Spanish  mediation,  I  told  him  I  feared  that  Spain 
*'**->ld  be  jealous  of  our  retaining  very  considerable  acquisitions  in 
"'"■^erica,  which  might  make  that  Crown  the  less  impartial 
'W&^iator.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[N.  t:t,  r.  si>;  H.  71,  f.  40.]  Clarbhont,  Octobtr  %\it,  1759. 

...[Pitt  agreed  in  hoping  that  peace  might  be  made  now,  and 

^"^^t  another  campaign  might  be  avoided.]     The  great  point  with 

^*«Ti  was  that   he  feared   the  King  would  insist  at  a  peace  upon 

^^<iemmagement  [for  Hanover],  and  he  insisted  that  that  should  be 

<^^^ared  up,  and  that  I  should  tell  the  King  that  in  no  situation 

•^ould  he,  or  would  he,  consent  to  it.     He  thought  it  destruction 

^th  to  the  King  as  King  and  as  Elector ;  that  he  knew  very  well 

lie  was  thought   to    be   governed   by  popularity ;   that  he  knew 

where  to  stop ;  that  to  a  degree,  it  was  true,  but  only  to  a  degree; 

that  he  hazarded,  he  might  lose  his  popularity  to  a  degree  by  the 

immense  sums  given  for  the  support  of  the  war  upon  the  continent 

and  the  King's  Hanover  dominions ;  that  he  thought  it  right,  and 

so  far  he  risked  his  popularity,  but  then  he  had  the  comfort  to 

think  that  people  would  see  that  that  was  done  for  the  sake  of  the 

whole,   and   not   to   a^randise  or   promote  any   acquisition   for 
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Hanover ;  that  there  he  stood,  and  so  far  he  would  maintain  his 
popularity....!  mentioned  to  your  Lordship  that  Mr  Pitt  had  much 
ridiculed  the  King's  way  of  talking  about  the  conditions  of  peace 
and  the  retaining  "  all  our  conquests."  He  seemed  really  desirous 
of  peace  this  winter  and  upon  reasonable  terms  ;  saw  the  difficulties 
of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Germany  for  want  of  men  ;  was  desirous 
to  keep  Senegal  and  Goree,  seemed  more  indiflTerent  about  Guada- 
loupe,  supposed  we  must  have  Minorca  again,  and  by  his  manner 
of  discourse  I  should  think  keeping  possession  of  Niagara,  the 
Lakes,  Crown  Point,  and  a  proper  security  for  our  own  colonies, 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  etc;  was  all  that  he  had  at  present  determined  ; 
that  as  to  [the]  rest,  Quebec,  Montreal  and  even  Louisbur^,  they 
were  points  to  be  treated  upon — not  to  be  given  up  for  nothing,  but 
what  might  deserve  consideration  and  be  proper  matter  of  nemtia- 
tion,...[The  Duke  had  urged  on  the  King  the  advantage  of  now 
making  peace',  to  which  the  King  agreed  but  asked,  "  What  will 
you  do  for  me?",  and  complained  of  his  great  losses,  to  it^ich  the 
Duke  had  replied  honestly  and  straight  that  he  could  not  give  him 
any  hopes.]... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  116,  r.  )8o.]  Gkosvenok  Squabb,  Jammary  lyh,  176a. 

My  Dear  Lord,... 

My  long  conversation  with  Mr  Pitt  arose  from  himselC 
He  began  it  at  Savile  House  on  Thursday  morning  where  we  wen 
interrupted  ;  and  I  told  him  I  would  wait  on  him  to  finish  it  when- 
ever he  pleased.  He  insisted  to  come  to  me  that  evening,  which  be 
did  between  seven  and  eight  and  stayed  till  ten.  It  was  as  eon- 
Bdential  and  friendly  as  possible,  and  I  should  have  writ  your 
Grace  an  account  of  it,  if  what  he  ilung  out  had  not  been  in 
substance  the  same  with  what  I  have  heard  your  Grace  say  very 
lately  had  passed  between  you  two,  at  different  times.  The  points 
I  chiefly  pressed  were  the  not  neglecting  these  tentatives  from 
France,  relating  to  a  separate  negotiation  with  that  Power,  and 
the  strengthening  Prince  Ferdinand's  army  to  the  utmost  degree 
possible,  even  by  some  more  troops  from  hence.  I  endeavoured  to 
shew  him  that,  if  France  thought  fit  to  treat  without  her  allies,  that 
was  nothing  to  us,  provided  the  King  took  his  allies  along  with 
him  ;  that  in  the  course  of  such  a  separate  n^otiation  it  would 
probably  appear  impracticable  to  finish  a  treaty  without  compre- 
hending the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  this  might  oblige  France  to 

'  A  blank  page  iniervena  here  on  which  (he  Duke  hu  writlen,  "a  mutake,  of  which 
I  believe  you  are  gUd."    The  letter  consisli  oT  13  folios. 
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induce  her  allies  or  some  of  them  to  come  in,  provided  that  the 
Crown  was  under  such  a  necessity  for  peace  as  we  had  been  informed. 
This  he  at  last  allowed,  and  told  me  in  what  way  he  wished  Joe 
might  be  writ  to'.. ..He  talked  very  friendly  and  with  great  satisfac- 
tion of  your  Grace.... 

Major-General  tkt  Hon,  Joseph  Yorke  to  Lord  Royston 
[H.  17,  f.  109.]  Hague,  March  15M,  1760. 

Dear  Brother, 

[Replies  to  his  brother's  complaint  of  sending  no  news.] 
The  truth  is  I  have  not  always  time  to  write  for  the  secure  con- 
veyance, and  thro'  the  office  everything  would  not  be  proper, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  mention  the  method  in 
which  business  is  conducted  there  and  the  particular  reserve  that 
is  observed  towards  me  from  that  quarter,  at  a  time  when  either 
great  confidence  should  be  shewn,  or  some  other  person  employed 
for  the  great  affair  of  bringing  on  a  negotiation.  It  is  plain  my 
principal  has  no  desire  it  should  pass  through  my  hands,  and  yet 
fate  throws  it  in  my  way  ;  but  I  am  sorry  those  who  like  to  have 
■ne  be  the  cat's  paw  don't  exert  a  little  more,  for  as  things  are 
3t  present  managed,  we  shall  never  get  forward. 

You  know  that  I  had  pressing  orders  to  speak  to  Mr  D'Affry 
and  they  were  repeated  several  times,  till  I  found  an  opportunity  of 
Wftcuting  them,  which  I  did  in  the  way  I  thought  the  most  likely 
to  obtain  our  wish,  and  therefore  avoided  saying  flatly  that  France 
should  abandon  her  allies,  thinking  it  more  decent  at  setting  out  to 
niake  that  come  in  by  way  of  innuendo.  This  has.  however,  been 
Called  in  a  certain  quarter  changing  my  orders  according  to  my 
fancy,  and  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  crime,  tho'  the  approbation  of 
others  has  prevented  that  from  being  reproached  to  me...,!  have 
had  two  answers  from  France.  In  the  first  I  was  told  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  but  nevertheless, 
provided  we  would  allow  the  communicating  to  Spain,  they  were 
ready  to  treat  in  any  other  manner ;  but  as  we  were  the  conquerors, 
we  ought  to  propose  terms.  In  the  second,  they  go  a  step  further, 
and  offer  to  include  lower  Saxony  in  their  peace  with  England, 
Hanover,  Hesse  and  Brunswick,  and  will  do  their  best  to  contribute 
to  help  the  King  of  Prussia  out  of  his  scrape,  but  don't  well  see 
how  they  can  treat  directly  with  him,  as  they  are  not  at  war  with 
him ;  or  in  other  words,  they  don't  know  how  to  shake  off  the 
Court  of  Vienna  and  the  Kuss  without  our  assistance.  A  month 
passes  without  my  being  told  whether  I  had  done  well  or  ill  or 
without  any  new  instructions,  and  at  last  comes  a  dry  commenda- 
tion with  a  drier  order  that,  if  chance  threw  Mr  D'Affry  in  my  way, 
I  should  tell  him  we  were  always  desirous  of  peace,  and  it  was 

*  He  received  insUuctions  on  Jkn.  tj  for  conducting  n^otialioiu  {(.  4S9). 
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a  pity  they  were  not  more  explicit. ..Either  peace  or  war  should  be 
determined,  and  at  present  we  don't  seem  to  have  determined  for 
either.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  France  wishes  and  wants  it, 
and  the  Due  de  Choiseul  alone  is  against  it ;  but  he  won't  be  able 
to  withstand  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  if  they  find  us  tn  earnest.... 
I  repeat  it,  that  there  is  the  most  favourable  appearance  for  peace. 
and  France  with  a  little  encouragement  will  quit  her  allies.  She 
has  paid  nothing  for  10  months  to  Russia,  and  all  except  Choiseul 
are  against  Vienna...  This  is  the  true  picture  of  my  situation,  and 
the  only  thing  worth  sending  to  you  from  your  most  obliged  and 
afTectionate, 

J.  Y. 

P.S.  As  I  was  sealing  up  my  letter,  the  post  of  the  21st  from 
England  arrived  and  brought  me  your  letter  of  that  date.  I  must 
first  beg  you  would  set  my  silence  in  a  proper  light  in  Grosvenor 
Square ;  it  has  proceeded  from  my  being  embarrassed  and  full  of 
uneasiness,  and  being  unwilling  to  complain  and  talk  of  grievances 
which  it  was  my  business  to  get  through,  but  which  I  could  not 
help  talking  of  in  a  letter  to  a  Father  and  a  Protector.. ..These 
Prussians  in  England'  are  the  most  futile  people  in  the  world,  for 
otherwise  they  would  feel  and  see  that  I  am  a  better  friend  to  their 
Master  than  they  have  had  it  ever  in  their  power  to  be.... 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  1:9,  f.  178;  H.  71.  r.  i8i|.]  Nbwcastle  Housb,  April  ^k,  1760. 

...[Pitt  had  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  n^otiation  with 
Frederick  at  the  French  Court.]  I  only  insisted  upon  doing  what 
might  be  most  likely  to  procure  a  peace  ;  for  that  we  were  not  able 
to  carry  on  a  war  another  year  upon  the  present  foot,  as  we  should 
leave  a  debt  upon  the  nation  of  four  millions  for  the  expenses  of 
this,  the  current  year... .Mr  Pitt  flew  into  a  violent  passion  at  my 
saying  we  could  not  carry  on  the  war  another  year ;  that  that  was 
the  way  to  make  peace  impracticable  and  to  encourage  our  enemy: 
that  we  might  have  difficulties  but  he  knew  we  could  carry  on  the 
war,  and  were  one  hundred  times  better  able  to  do  it  than  the 
French  ;  that  we  did  not  want  a  peace,  but  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  we  were  willing  to  for^o  the  great  advantages 
which  we  had  reason  to  promise  ourselves  from  this  campaign  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  short  there  was  no  talking  to  him.... 
I  begin  now  to  think  with  your  Lordship  (tho'  from  all  his  former 
conversations  I  own  I  was  of  a  contrary  opinion)  that  nothing 
serious  and  effectual  will  be  done  towards  peace,  and  God  knows 
what  the  consequence  will  be:  [Mr  Pitt  also  expressed  himself 
opposed  to  sending  reinforcements  to  Germany.]... 

'  Frederick'*  two  cDToys,  Knfphaiuen  uid  Midiel. 
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Eari  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  119,  f.  30J.]  Moor  Pakk,  April  xoth,  176a. 

...Your  Grace  says  that  you  b^in  to  be  of  my  opinion  about 
Mr  Pitt's  disposition  as  to  peace.  I  never  said  that  he  might  not 
wish  it,  but  I  have  said,  and  do  think,  that  he  hardly  knows  how  to 
set  about  it.  He  sees  that  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  so  much  of  our 
acquisitions  must  be  given  up;  and  the  populace,  who  have  been 
blown  up  to  such  an  extravagant  degree,  and  of  whom  he  is 
unwilling  to  quit  his  hold,  will  be  so  much  disappointed,  that  he  is 
ready  to  start  at  the  approaches  to  it  Under  these  impressions  it 
is  amazing  to  me  that,  considering  how  much  depends  upon  the 
events  of  this  campaign  in  Germany,  he  should  not  even  propose 
the  sending  some  British  infantry  to  that  country.  Perhaps  he 
wants  to  be  ravished  to  it'.... 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph    Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  10,  f.  41.J  Hague, /h/^  14/A,  1760. 

...1  told  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  last  post  all  I  knew  of  that 
affair,  which  appears  indeed  a  very  bad  one.. ..Your  Lordship  will 
consider  H.S.H.  [Prince  Ferdinand]  too  in  the  light  of  a  man  who 
had  been  personally  ill  used  by  L[ord]  G.  S[ackville],  and  his  sensi- 
bility upon  that  account  might  carry  him  further  than  he  perhaps 
would  have  gone  in  cold  blood.  L[ord]  G[eorge]  had  crossed  him 
upon  every  occasion,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  publicly  to  accuse  him 
of  an  intention  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Hanover  and  England 
and  to  deliver  the  army  up  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  and  many 
other  causes,  if  they  do  not  justify,  at  least  account  for  a  part  of 
what  happened  to  that  Lord,  tho'  they  were  never  brought  up  in 
judgment  against  him.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  tii,  f-  16B.]  WiMpoLE,  Augutt  loth,  1760. 

I.  As  to  the  great  object  of  peace,  it  is  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts,  as  it  is  always  in  my  wishes,  because  I  cannot  satisfy 
myself  how  the  war  can  be  supported  upon  the  present  foot,  going 
on  increasing  as  it  must  do ;  at  least  without  swelling  the  national 
debt  to  such  a  d^ree  as  must  produce  a  national  bankruptcy. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  at 
present  to  take  any  actual  steps  towards  it  [Further  efforts  with 
'  Sec  also  f.  454. 
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D'Affty  might  have  the  air  of  too  much  courting.     The  attitude  of 
Spain  alarmed  him  greatly. 

2.  On  the  supposition  that  another  year's  war  could  not  be 
avoided,  the  Duke  should  draw  up  a  paper  exhibiting  the  state 
of  supplies  and  the  difficulties  in  raising  the  necessary  sums,  to 
be  laid  before  the  King,  Pitt  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
this  would  show  how  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  it  was  to  reduce 
expenditure  immediately.  He  might  also  draw  up  another  paper, 
in  which  might  be  laid  out  any  proposed  economies  in  America, 
the  fleet  or  upon  the  continent,  to  be  shown  to  Pitt  alone  con- 
fidentially and  with  the  design  to  make  his  measures  practicable*.] 
As  to  mortgaging  the  Sinking  Fund,  my  faithful  advice  to  your 
Grace  is  never  to  give  way  to  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  think 
it  will  be  destruction.  It  will  be  playing  away  the  last  stake,  and 
I  deprecate  its  being  done  while  you  are  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  [It  might  give  a  handle  to  the  Opposition  in  the  generaJ 
election.]  You  did  ciraimrodere  and  nibble  too  near,  in  the  last 
instance,  by  anticipating  the  income  of  the  Sinking  Fund  till 
Michaelmas  1761.  You  will  now  probably  cany  it  on  till  March 
1762  or  perhaps  further,  and  that  is  too  much. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  Civil  List  from  Midsummer  1759  to 
Midsummer  1760  is  indeed  immense,  and  proves  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  that  addition  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  extorted  by  colour 
of  an  arrear,  which  he  called  a  (Uficieney*.  Your  Grace  was 
certainly  in  the  right  in  the  advice  which  you  hinted  to  the  Kii^ 
as  to  the  saving  appearances  in  the  manner  of  applying  it.  But  to 
speak  seriously  upon  this  subject,  as  much  as  I  love  and  revere 
His  Majesty,  and  as  much  devoted  as  I  am  to  his  immediate 
service,  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Civil 
List's  being  so  vast,  at  a  time  when  the  burdens  upon  the  people 
are  so  immense  and  heavy.  Queen  Anne  gave  ^100,000  per  annum, 
at  one  period  of  time,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  (tho*  I 
believe  not  for  a  very  long  one).  'Tis  great  pity  but  some  method 
could  be  fallen  upon,  without  hurting  the  Crown  in  the  conse- 
quence, that  the  public  might  just  now  avail  itself  of  this  extra- 
ordinary and  unexpected  exceeding.  By  what  the  King  said 
to  your  Grace — "You  won't  take  it  from  me,  will  you?" — it  is 

I  Thu  work  was  Imntedittetr  underltken  hy  the  Duke.     Below,  p.  449. 
■  Probably  the  addition  to  the  Civil  List  made  hj  Walpole  to  Gcdie^  II  on  hit 
accession  is  meant,  b;  means  of  which  chiefly  he  ii  laid  to  have  niMiitauied  hinadf  ia 
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plain  that  he  himself  feels  the  weight  of  this.  But  I  agree  this 
15  a  point  not  at  present  to  be  talked  of  to  those  who  come  out  of 
the  Patriot  school.  The  King  must  from  thence  see  the  greatest 
reason  to  applaud  the  management  of  his  Treasury.... 

General  Amherst  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke 
[H.  17,  i.  110.].    Copy.  Caup  of  Montreal,  S^iUmbar  %th,  1760. 

Dear  Yorke, 

I  have  as  much  pleasure  in  telling  you  Canada  belongs 
to  the  King  as  I  had  in  receiving  the  capitulation  of  it  this  day, 
from  the  satisfaction  1  know  it  will  give  you.  The  French  troops 
^1  lay  down  their  arms,  and  are  not  to  serve  during  the  war;  their 
l>ehaviour  in  carrying  on  a  cruel  and  barbarous  war  in  this  country, 
]  thought  deserved  this  disgrace.  I  have  suffered  by  the  Rapides 
anot  by  the  enemy.  I  entered  the  inhabited  country  with  all  the 
savages  and  I  have  not  hurt  the  head  of  a  peasant,  his  wife  or  his 
child,  not  a  house  burnt,  or  a  disorder  committed ;  the  country 
people  amazed ;  won't  believe  what  they  see  ;  the  notions  they  had 
of  our  cruelties  from  the  exercise  of  their  own  sav^es,  drove  them 
into  the  woods ;  1  have  fetched  them  out  and  put  them  quiet 
in  their  habitations,  and  they  are  vastly  happy.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  !  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  letter  to  me ;  but 
tho'  'tis  three  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  [and]  I  have  not  slept 
these  two  nights  past,  I  would  not  let  Major  Barr^  go  away  with 
my  despatches  without  telling  this  news  to  you,  I  am  with  all  my 
heart,  dear  Yorke, 

Most  truly  yours, 

Jeff.  Amherst. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  116,  r.  1S5.]  WiMPOLB,  Sifitimher  ntJt,  1760. 

[Discusses  the  state  of  affairs  abroad] ;  I  don't  say  with  our 
friend,  Mr  Pitt,  that  "  without  a  battle  I  will  not  be  for  continuing 
the  measures  in  Germany  "  another  year.  That  is  not  talking  like 
a  great  minister ;  for  I  remember  the  great  Duke  D'Alva's  maxim, 
"that  it  is  the  business  of  a  general  always  to  get  the  better  of  his 
enemy,  but  not  always  to  fight ;  and  if  he  can  do  his  business 
without  fighting,  so  much  the  better."  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
agree  that  what  Mr  Pitt  says,  will  be  the  way  of  talking  of  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  the  people  of  England'.     [He  does  not  wonder  that 

'  He  wrote  also  00  June  6,  1760  (N-  «»,  f.  jo),  "  The  only  question  wm  whctbet  he 
ihould  immediatel)'  light  >  battle.     Of  liat  nobody  could  judge  but  the  genend  apoo  the 
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Mr  Pitt  is  displeased  with  the  Spanish  memorials';  fears  that  their 
representations  concerning  the  cutting  of  logwood  have  foundation, 
but  not  those  concerning  the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  but  the 
whole  matter  requires  diligent  search  amongst  the  papers  at  the 
Secretar^''s  ofHce,  and  delay  will  be  of  no  disadvantage... .He 
cannot  take  the  Duke's  hint  about  coming  up  to  town  now,  which 
Mr  Pitt  desired'.]  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  foi^ve 
me,  if  I  tell  you  my  whole  mind  upon  that  subject.  Your  Grace  is 
my  witness  with  what  kind  of  good-will  I  attend  the  public  business 
when  in  town,  without  having,  or  wishing  to  have,  any  other  call  to 
it  besides  my  duty  and  zeal  to  the  King  and  my  attachment  to 
you  ;  and  this,  however  insignificant,  I  am  willing  to  do  during  the 
time  of  Parliament  and  the  general  course  of  business  in  town. 
But  during  the  no  long  time  that  1  allow  myself  to  reside  here, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  excuse  myself  from  such  summons's  and  from 
taking  long  journeys,  which  do  not  agree  with  me  so  well  now 
at  seventy  as  they  did  when  I  was  younger.  I  dare  say  it  will  not 
be  expected,  tho'  I  did  it  upon  the  fatal  affair  of  the  Capitulation 
of  Closterseven,  and  should  not  decline  it  upon  any  such  pressii^ 
occasion,  which,  God  forbid  should  ever  happen  again.  I  propose 
to  return  to  Grosvenor  Square  about  the  latter  end  of  the  next 
month  which  is  but  about  6  weeks  hence,  which  I  am  very  sure 
is  as  soon  as  the  answers  to  these  Memorials  can,  or  ought  to  be^ 
settled'.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tlte  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  11^,  {.  164  ;  H.  7],  f.  61.]  Claremokt,  Se/ittmier  tjik,  1760. 

...He  [Pitt]  held  a  pretty  extraordinary  conversation  with  me 
yesterday.  He  had  said  before  Lord  Holderness,  etc.  that  he  saw 
no  signs  of  peace ;  there  would  be  another  campaign.  He  came 
afterwards  to  my  lodgings.  He  began,  we  must  prepare  for  war; 
that  if  peace  was  to  be  negotiated  in  the  winter,  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  for  another  campaign,  or  we  should  treat  to  great 
disadvantage.  I  agreed  with  him,  and  said  I  was  preparing  the 
state  of  our  expenses  etc. ;  he  replied, — we  must  raise  sixteen 
millions,  that  we  could  easily  do  it ;  that  there  was  such  an 
afRuence  of  money  from  all  parts,  East  Indies,  West  Indies,  etc, 
that  we  might  get  as  many  millions  as  we  pleased. — I  told  him 

spot ;  but  whether  Che  general  ptnn  of  the  campaign  should  be  efftniive  or  d^tmsnc  »  a 
political  consideialion  and  10  be  delennined  upon  a  great  variptf  of  ciccnmtUaces,  <rf  many 
of  which  the  King  and  his  oiinisters  are  the  most  proper  judget." 

'  p.  iji-  '  N.  »i6,  f.  J69;  H.  71,  f.  18. 

*  Pitt  forwarded  his  despatch  to  Lord  Bristol,  to  be  ihown  to  Wall  01 
See  p.  tgo. 
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that  was  not  the  point.     The  question  was  where  to  find  the  fund 
to  be  a  security  for  these  mil  lions....  He  then  exclaimed  against 
futtding  the  Sinking  Fund'  in  which  I  agreed,  and  wanted  plainly 
to  give  me  directions  what  to  do.     I  took  it  up  pretty  warmly,  and 
asked  him  why  he  would  not  think  that  we  were  preparing  every- 
thing to  do  the  best  in  our  power?     He  answered — "I  know  ^yiJtt 
Are  of  my  mind,  but  there  are  little,  low  genius's  (meaning  Mr  Leggc) 
that  think  differently." — He  went  off  in  good  humour.     But  I  see 
plainly  his  view,  to  lay  in  for  all  the  merit,  if  things  turn  out  well, 
and  to  direct  all  offices  and  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  them. 
I  am  determined  to  make  a  right  use  of  what  he  flings  out  in  these 
rants,  and  go  my  own  way.     I  am  taking  more  pains  to  get  such 
a    clear  state  of  our  present  expenses,  the  means  or  difficulty  in 
continuing  them,  to  be  laid  before  His  Majesty  and  his  ministers, 
thein  I  believe  ever  was,  and  to  be  thus  tutored  by  this  gentleman, 
wrho  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  matter,  is  a  little  hard.     How- 
ever, I  bear  everything....!  send  your  Lordship  the  account  I  have 
Er«>t:    of  the  whole  expense  of  the  army  in   all  places,  which,  to 
l>^     sure,  will   amount  to  eight  millions.     My   Lord  Anson   says 
th^    navy  will  be  at  least  6  millions.     The  ordnance  will  come 
to     /600,00a     The  j^i,5oo,ooo  advanced  for  navy  services  on  the 
cerdit  of  next  year  make  in  all  jCi6,ioo.ooo,  and  there  is  Mr  Pitt's 
£,  s  *,ooo,ooo  for  fleet  and  army  only,  without  one  sixpence  for 
otVker  ordinary  expenses.   One  would  think  it  impossible  to  provide 
S'^<=:h  an  immense  sum.     But   the  truth  is  there  is  now  happily 
*    great  deal  of  money  in  the  Kingdom.. ..The  monstrous  increase 
°f    the  National  Debt  is  a  terrible  consideration.     [He  has  been 
timing  in  his  thoughts  every  species  of  tax,  and  proposes  an  excise 
ori   wine   to  be  collected   from  the  dealers.]     I  find  Mr  Pitt  will 
'^^   very  meddling  in   all  these  affairs,  which  will  not  lessen  our 
■difficulties.... 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  117,  f.  1S9.]  WtMFOLB,  Sefi/emter  litA,  1760. 

...1  really  believe  from  the  turn  of  it  that  he  meant  no  harm  or 
impertinence  by  it... But  you  know  his  constant  disposition  to  be 
busy  and  important  in  everything....!  would  humbly  advise  not  to 
appear  warm  or  vif  upon  these  sallies  of  his.  [The  Duke  must 
have  his  support  in  raising  supplies  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he 
mentions  several  difficulties  connected  with  the  proposed  excise 
on  wine.] 

I  Above,  p.  146. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  ths  Right  Hon.    William  Pitt 

[N.  )*7,  f.  373  ;  H.  75,  f.  »o7  ;  ChtMam  Corr.  iL  68.] 

WiuPOLB,  Stfttw^tr  igfA,  176a. 

Dear  Sir, 

[Takes  the  opportunity  of  Lord  Anson's  return  to  sen 
back  papers.]  Permit  me  to  profit  of  this  occasion  to  acknowled| 
the  great  honour  you  do  me  by  these  communicaticHis,  whk 
I  esteem  as  fresh  marks  of  that  confidence,  whereof  I  am  va 
proud.  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  any  return  whic 
might  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  useful  to  H 
Majesty's  service.  I  own  I  never  was  more  surprized  in  my  li 
than  at  the  style  and  turn  of  these  two  extraordinary  pieo 
[the  Spanish  memorials],  so  different  from  what  there  was  tease 
to  expect  from  the  mission  of  Mons.  de  Fuentes' ;  but  what  oou! 
not  fail  to  strike  the  most  was  the  previous  and  unprecedenb 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  France,  avowed  in  the  Memorial  relatii^  ' 
the  Newfoundland  Fishery.  Nothing  could  be  more  wise  nor  mo 
^reeable  to  the  King's  dignity  than  the  riponst  verbale  whii 
you  gave  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  upon  that  point,  the  terr 
whereof  are  as  forcible  and  yet  as  measured,  as  could  possib 
be  invented'.  One  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  that  step, 
unusual  between  friendly  courts,  I  conjecture  was  that  the  Court 
France  was  to  be  summoned  as  a  witness  to  support  the  Spani 
claim ;  that  is,  to  overturn  that  title  to  an  exclusive  right  which  si 
pretended  to  sell  to  England,  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  by  the  Trea' 
of  Utrecht. 

As  to  the  other  memorial,  relating  to  the  establishments  on  tl 
coasts  of  Honduras,  Mosquitos,  etc.,  and  the  cutting  of  Ic^wood,  I  a 
extremely  glad  that  this  method  of  a  provisional  instruction  to  n 
Lord  Bristol  to  confer  confidentially  with  Mons.  Wall  has  bet 
fallen  upon.  At  the  same  time  that  the  manner  and  turn  of  tb 
paper  di^ust  and  offend  one,  I  wish  several  parts  of  it  were  not  t 
well  founded  upon  the  merits.  In  a  case  so  delicate  and  o 
barrassing,  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  prudent  and  eligit 
part  than  such  an  intermediate  step  before  a  definitive  answn- 

*  The  new  Spanish  Amiiassador. 

*  In  this,  surprise  and  regret  were  expressed  at  the  annonDCeiDeiit  bj  tlie  Craot 
Fuentm  that  a  copy  had  tieen  communicated  to  the  French  Court,  and  the  note  o 
tinued :  "  Je  dois  remarquer  k  V.E.  qu'on  ignore  par&itetnenl  1e  OMltf  et  I'objet  dV 
coniinunication  si  eitiBotdiiuiie  enveis  une  coar  en  gneire  ouverte  contre  ■'Ai^leta 
et  qui  d'ailleuts  ne  peui,  en  aucun  temps,  avoir  &  se  mjler  des  pr^tentioiu  ftpagTwlft 
nous,  pour  la  pfche  de  Teire-Neuve."  Nor  could  it  add  anj  wei^t  to  the  SpM 
reptesentktions.     H.  71,  f.  5S. 
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given,  in  order  to  sound  and  soften  the  Spanish  minister,  and  try 
to  find  out  how  deeply  these  schemes  have  taken  root  in  that 
Court,  and  from  what  motives.  A  more  able  letter  could  not 
possibly  be  drawn  for  this  purpose,  nor  more  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  end.  But  I  much  fear  that  Mons.  Wall's  influence  in  the 
Court  of  Madrid  is  not  the  same  as  it  has  been,  and  that  his  having 
been  represented  as  partial  to  England  will  make  him  too  cautious 
and  reserved  to  open  himself  upon  such  points.  You  may  re- 
member that  from  the  first,  I  expressed  great  apprehensions  upon 
the  consequences  of  Mons.  Ensenada's  return,  and  I  think  I  see 
marks  of  it  in  these  papers  and  his  hand  in  particular  in  one  part, 
"xwhich  I  am  sure  cannot  have  escaped  your  correct  attention.  The 
^nterprize,  which  was  projected  in  the  year  1754  against  the 
Inglish  establishments  on  the  River  Wallis,  ts  there  represented  as 
j)roceeding  only  from  the  Spanish  Governors  in  America  in  const- 
^uence  of  their  general  instructions,  whereas,  according  to  my 
«nemory,  Ensenada  had  procured  King  Ferdinand's  signature  to 
special  and  particular  orders  for  that  purpose,  by  surprise  and 
imposition,  without  reading  or  opening  the  contents  of  them,  and 
this  was  declared  by  Mons.  Wall  to  have  been  avowed  by  his  late 
Catholic  Majesty  himselP.  If  my  memory  does  not  much  mis- 
lead me,  it  was  one  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  was  disgraced  and 
exiled ;  and  I  can  hardly  imagine  that,  if  Mons.  Wall  had  been 
master  of  the  draft  of  this  memorial,  he  would  have  given  it  this 
turn   to  make  Mons.  Ensenada's  apology  for  him', 

I  hear  continually  from  my  friend,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  how 
harmoniously  you  go  on  together,  which  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure.  1  have  also  heard  that  you  are  making  a  very  interesting 
operation  in  your  family  by  inoculating  some  of  your  children. 
I  know  how  afTecting  a  crisis  that  must  be  to  the  mind  of  so  tender 
a  parent,  and  beg  leave  to  offer  my  sincerest  vows  for  the  happy 
success  of  it. 

I  am  always,  with  sentiments  of  the  utmost  respect  and  truth. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 

Hardwicke. 
>  Richard  Wall  {1694-177S),  of  Irish  family,  had  served  in  the  Spanish  army  a.nd  navy; 
imtussador  in  London  IJ^S-IJSI ;  became  foreign  minisler  al  the  Spanish  Courl  17J4, 
and  for  a  long  time  repiesenled  the  party  favourable  lo  England  and  opposed  to  French 
infloence,  which  however  now  became  100  strong  for  him  to  resist ;  resigned  1764. 

'  Don  Zenon  de  Somodevilla,  maiquis  de  la  Eoscnada  (1701-17SO  ;  Secretary  of 
State  and  chief  minister  1 74J,  and  leolous  supporter  of  the  French  interest  and  alliance  ; 
dismisKd  1754.  and  failed  10  regain  hb  power  on  the  aceewoo  of  Charles  III  in  t7S9- 
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Right  Hon.    William  Pitt  to  the  Earl  of  HardwicJte 

[H.  75,  f.  109.]  St  James's  Square,  OtUier  tnd,  1760- 

My  Lord, 

Lord  Anson  brought  me  the  honour  of  a  letter  from 
your  Lordshi))  which  has  hlled  me  with  the  most  sensible  satis- 
faction, and  for  which  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  most  sincere  and 
respectful  acknowledgments.  Feeling,  as  I  do,  all  the  difficulty 
and  the  consequence  of  every  step  in  our  present  affairs  with  Spain, 
very  much  was  wanting  to  my  ease  of  mind  till  the  instruction  to 
Lord  Bristol,  tho'  it  had  not  been  disapproved  here,  received  the 
sanction  of  a  judgment  I  so  justly  revere,  and  which  your  Lordship 
has  had  the  goodness  to  convey  to  me  in  terms  that  ought  to  make^ 
and  do  indeed  make  me,  both  proud  and  happy.  I  hope,  however, 
I  shall  not  be  made  vain  too,  at  least  so  far  as  not  to  feel  more  and 
more  every  hour  that  I  am  little  equal  to  the  situation  of  thing^s, 
where  difficulties  are  daily  growing  and  clouds  gathering,  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity  and  glory.  That  harmony,  at  which  your 
Lordship  is  so  good  as  to  express  pleasure  and  which  gives  me  so 
much,  can  alone,  if  anything  can,  carry  the  King's  affairs  thro'  to  a 
happy  conclusion. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  trouble  I  am  now  giving  without  ex- 
pressing with  a  parent's  sensibility,  my  warmest  thanks  for  the 
very  kind  wishes  your  Lordship  entertains  for  the  success  of  the 
anxious  undertaking  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  our  two  little 
girls.  They  both  have  begun  this  day  to  be  ailing  and,  thank 
God,  with  symptoms  hitherto  favourable. 

Accept  my  truest  wishes  that  health  and  every  satisfaction  may 
attend  your  Lordship  and  all  yours. 

I  am  ever,  with  the  highest  respect  and  perfect  truth. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  Servant. 

W.  Pitt. 

[On  October  3,  1760  {N.  227,  f.  323  ;  H.  72,  f.  67),  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  complains  to  Lord  Hardwicke_  of  Pitt's  projected  ex- 
pedition of  5000  men  against  Belleisle,  to  which  he  has  strong 
objections,  and  desires  Lord  Hardwicke's  opinion.]  It  is  a  crud 
thing  to  be  left  alone,  to  be  scoffed  at  by  a  Lord  Holdemess  or 
overrun  by  the  torrent  of  his  colleague. 

[Lord  Hardwicke  replies  on  October  5  (N.  227,  £  369;  H.  72, 
f.  74),  condemning  the  project  as  impracticable,  ill-timed,  too  late 
to  be  of  the  service  expected,  holding  out  little  hope  of  success,  and 
dangerously  weakening  the  small  force  left  in  the  country.] 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  iiS,  f.   107.]  WiHPOLB,   October  i^h,   1760. 

...As  to  the  expedition,  I  collect  from  Mr  Pitt's  conversation 
witli  your  Grace,  that  it  will  be  laid  aside.. ..Your  Grace  says  his 
vi^-\M  is  "to  fling  upon  you  the  non-execution  of  his  impracticable 
scl^eme."  If  that  be  so,  it  will  be  a  very  bad  part,  and  'tis  very 
iin  fair  dealing  between  brother  ministers.  But  it  has  often 
ha.x^pcn^>>i'^  I  know  no  way  of  supporting  oneself  against  it  but 
by^  the  consciousness  of  one's  own  integrity,  and  avowing  what  one 
is  «:onvinced  is  right.  Besides,  in  this  case,  I  flatter  myself  it  will 
b^  the  opinion  of  every  sensible  unprejudiced  man  in  the 
K.  i  xigdom '. 

Lord  Anson  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
IH.  II,  f.  434.]  Octobtr  jj/A,  1760. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  had  a  note  two  hours  ago  with  the  melancholy  account 
off"  the  King's  death,  upon  which  I  went  immediately  to  Kensington. 
■■  -  The  King's  servant  says  he  never  looked  better  than  when  he 
g^^'\e  him  his  chocolate  at  seven  this  morning;  that  about  half  an 
^*^^>Tir  afterwards,  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  the  room,  he  ventured 
*^^  open  the  door,  which  he  had  never  done  before,  that  he  found 
J"^  is  Majesty  dropped.. .and  struggling  for  life,  which  lasted  but  a 
'^  ^  minutes.. . . 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  118,  f.  334.]  WlUPOLl,  Saturday  night,  9  o'clock. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

I  this  moment  received  a  most  melancholy  billet  from 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  containing  no  more  than  that  our  good  King 
Snd  most  gracious  master,  died  this  morning  about  seven  o'clock, 
and  that  your  Grace  desires  me  immediately  to  come  to  town. 
l...am  to  the  last  degree  surprised  and  afflicted  with  this  sudden, 
fatal  and  distressful  event,  upon  which  I  do  most  heartily  condole 
with  your  Grace  and  all  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  and  servants. 
I  pray  God  to  preserve  you.  Pray  take  care  of  your  health  and 
keep  up  your  spirits,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  your  friends. 
1  will  obey  your  Grace's  commands  with  as  much  despatch  as 

'  See  farther  on  Sir  Edward  Hawke'a  opposition  to  the  project,  f.  316;  and  fiitt. 
USS.  Cemm.,  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  119  and  lee  above,  p.  117  «■  and  below,  p.  tSy. 
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possibly  I  can.  I  have  had  a  very  bad  cold  myself  which  is  not 
yet  gone;  and  my  wife  has  been  very  ill  of  late,  so  that  I  must 
give  some  directions  for  the  care  of  her  in  my  absence*.  This 
necessarily  hinders  me  from  setting  out  so  early  as  tomorrow 
morning,  but  I  intend  (God  willing)  to  be  in  Grosvenor  Square  on 
Monday  evening....!  am  so  shocked  with  this  dismal  news,  that  I 
can  add  no  more  but  my  prayers  for  you  and  this  poor  country  and 
the  sincerest  assurances  that,  in  any  event,  I  am  with  unfeigned 
and  inviolable  attachment  and  affection,  my  dearest  Lord, 
Ever  yours, 

Hardwicxe. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorkt 
(N.  118,  r.  399.]  Newcastle  Hovsi,  Ocuitr  «M,  i7<So. 

My  Dear  Dear  Friend, 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  have  neither  time  nor 
spirits  to  write  to  you,  having  lost  the  best  King,  the  best 
Master  and  the  best  Friend  that  ever  subject  had.  God  knows 
what  consequences  it  may  have.  The  young  King  promises 
everything  that  is  good,  and  should  make  his  people  happy. 
Nothing  is  yet  settled  or  declared  with  regard  to  the  admiiiistration. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  all  ranks  of  people  shew  the  greatest 
disposition  to  support  His  Majesty  and  his  government  In  all 
situations  and  stations,  I  am,  my  dear  dear  friend,  to  you  and  youis, 
a  most  affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

P.S.     I  thank  you  for  all  your  letters,  but  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  them. 

Major-  General  the  Hon.  Joseph   Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwidet 
[H.  10,  f.  M&]  Hacub,  OtMtr  3itf,   1760. 

Mv  LoRU, 


1  am  too  much  overcome  with  surprise  and  grief  upon 
the  unfortunate  and  unexpected  death  of  the  good  King  to  be  able 
to  say  much  to  anybody.  God's  will  be  done !  but  it  is  a  heavy 
stroke,  and  makes  a  great  impression  upon  everybody.... My  heart 
is  full  when  I  reflect  upon  the  partial  goodness  of  our  late  royal 
Master  to  me,  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  his  [iresent  Majes^,  and  to 
make  him  as  great  a  King  and  as  much  beloved  and  respected.... 

'  Lkdy  Hardwicke  died  oezt  yeu  on  Septemba  ig. 
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GEORGE    III    AND   THE    FALL    OF    THE    WHIGS 

'X'x-lE  strange  uncertainty  that  attends  all  human  affairs  was 
perhaps  never  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  the  events  which 
foUo'Wed   the  death   of    George    II.     The  administration,   whose 
strcn^h  and  energy  had   achieved    the   conquests   and   victories 
a^'"^a-ciy  related  and  which  was  engaged,  apparently  with  every 
pr*^spcct  of  success,  in  the  work  of  securing  and  fixing  permanently 
the    great  empire  now  acquired,  was  suddenly  struck  down  and 
aftnihilated.     All  those  elements  which  have  been  noted  as  con- 
tributing to,  and  alone  rendering  possible,  the   British   triumphs, 
were   broken    up   and   dissipated.      The   union   and   co-operation 
between  the  ministers  in  the  Cabinet  were  destroyed.     The  mutual 
confidence  between  the  Parliament  and  the  government,  between 
the  nation  and  the  administration,  and  between  the  King  and  his 
fninisters  disappeared.    The  popularity  and  strength  of  the  Throne 
were  once  more  shaken.     The  solid   financial  foundations  of  the 
country  were  weakened.     The  great  men,  whose  wisdom,  character 
and  statesmanship,  supported  by  the  whole  Parliament  and  nation, 
had  made  England  speak  with  one  mi^ty  voice  and  had  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  country  to  victories  beyond  the  dreams  of 
national  ambition,  were  interrupted  in  their  labours  and  driven 
from  the  scene.     All  the  forces  and  resources  of  the  country,  which 
we  have  seen  with  such  marvellous  results   happily  united  and 
concentrated   upon   the  one  great  aim,  were  again  scattered  and 
divided,   and    wasted    upon    barren   domestic   discussions.      The 
great  mission  of   Britain  in  the  world  was  now  interrupted  and 
ceased.     Instead  of  the  great  topics,  which  fill  the  annals  of  the 
reign  of  George  1 1,  the  historian  has  to  employ  his  pen  in  recording 
petty  internal  dissensions  and  intrigues,  till  the  general  disoi^anisa- 
tion   and   confusion  bring  the   nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin  and 
shatter  the  newly  gained  colonial  empire. 
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The  time,  it  has  been  argued,  and  it  may  be  admitted,  had  no* 
arrived,  when  the  Tories,  no  longer  Jacobites',  might  safely  b< 
granted  a  share  in  the  administration,  and  when  the  Whif 
monopoly  of  power,  which  had  lasted  for  so  many  years  and  whict 
had  secured  to  the  nation  so  many  blessings,  might  yield  to  t 
broader  foundation  of  government.  But  this  was  far  from  bein| 
the  real  character  of  the  new  system  now  inaugurated.  The  objeci 
was  not  a  change  of  parties  but  their  total  destruction  and  3uppre» 
sion.  The  Tories  were  admitted  to  the  ministry,  not  from  any  larp 
or  liberal  policy,  but  because  of  their  high  and  narrow  notions  o 
prerc^ative,  and  in  order  to  establish  the  sole  power  of  the  Crown. 

The  young  King  had  been  deplorably  trained  and  prepared  foi 
the  great  sphere  of  his  future  life.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
owing  to  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberlanc 
towards  the  Whig  administration,  he  had  been  allowed  to  remair 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  instead  of  being  lodged  in  the  King': 
palace',  and  the  ministers  lost  all  control  over  his  education.  Hi 
was  bred  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  dissimulation.  Hi 
imbibed  early  the  maxims  of  Bolingbroke's  Patriot  King  and  the 
unfortunate  principles  diligently  instilled  into  him  by  the  Princes 
of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute.  The  Whig  party  was  represented  '91 
having  from  a  levelling  republican  party  degenerated  into  ai 
aristocratical  faction,  who  kept  his  grandfather  in  chains  and  wen 
determined  to  make  a  mere  pageant  of  the  throne'."  The  young 
King,  therefore,  on  his  accession,  in  accordance  with  long-prepareci 
plans,  had  resolved  to  shake  off  immediately  all  ministerial  control 
"to  be  King,"  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  impressed  upon  him,  tc 
govern  as  well  as  reign,  as  an  independent  sovereign  with  the  ak 
of  subordinate  servants,  responsible,  not  to  the  nation  or  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  to  himself  alone. 

Such  a  system,  whatever  may  be  its  ideal  advantages,  so  often 
argued  with  force  by  those  who  feel  the  absurdities  and  mischief! 
of  party  and  parliamentary  government,  entailed  as  a  consequence 
the  disappearance  and  exclusion  from  office  of  all  the  great  men 
of  tried  experience,  ability  and  character  for  whom  there  was  now 

'  "The  Pretender's  eUeit  son,"  writes  Stinley,  the  British  eovo^  il  Pkiii,  to  Pkt, 
June  9,  1761,  "  is  drunk  as  toon  as  he  rises,  and  is  always  seiueleuly  lo  U  AJght,  wha 
his  servuits  oiry  him  to  bed.  He  u  not  thought  of  even  bj  the  exile*."  Tludicnir^ 
Ckaikam,  L  jii.  He  had  visited  England  and  the  govcmmcnt  bad  not  tbon^t  il  «anb 
while  xa  lake  any  notice  or  his  presence. 

*  Above,  vol.  ii.  45 ;  Coxe's  Ptlkam,  \\.  167. 

■  Lard SluOmmit  Uft.XeflAy^  Fiumaurice.i.fiS;  Dmki af  Gr^Um't  AntMtg. i. i). 
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no  longer  room,  and  an  administration,  which  totally  and  deliberately 
deprives  itself  of  such,  stands  self-condemned.  The  government  of 
parties  and  of  great  men  was  succeeded,  not  by  that  of  one  great 
nan  but  by  that  of  a  swarm  of  little  ones,  of  favourites,  "  King's 
friends,"  ciphers  and  nonentities.  Lord  Bute,  who  now  obtained 
the  chief  power,  was  a  well-intentioned  Scottish  nobleman,  faith- 
fully devoted  to  the  young  King's  supposed  interests  and  who 
possessed  many  good  domestic  qualities.  "  He  was  in  every 
»cspect,"  writes  a  contemporary, "  adapted  to  the  smalt  circle  of  a 
«oal  fire ;  here  his  virtues  were  known  and  his  sincere  attachments 
xnade  him  amiable'."  But  he  had  no  experience  whatever,  apart 
irom  petty  intrigues,  in  public  affairs,  was  endowed  with  no  political 
«r  parliamentary  abilities,  and  had  never  opened  his  mouth  in 
«ither  House  of  Parliament,  where  he  had  occupied  no  seat  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  a  person  of  unpopular  manners  and  of 
unpopular  nationality,  suspected  of  scandalous  relations  with  the 
Sovereign's  mother.  He  owed  his  strange  elevation,  it  was  said, 
to  a  chance  shower  of  rain  which  threw  him  into  the  society 
of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  a  pair  of  handsome  legs, 
which  had  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  Princess.  Such  was 
the  successor  of  the  great  Pitt,  who  now  tilled  a  place  by  the  favour 
of  the  Sovereign  alone,  such  as  had  not  been  occupied  since  the 
misgovern  ment  of  the  ill-fated  Buckingham.  The  unscrupulous 
and  unprincipled  Fox  was  again  placed  in  power,  employed  in 
directing  the  system  of  corruption  and  intimidation  now  intro* 
duced  and  rewarded  with  a  peerage  and  an  immense  fortune.  On 
tiie  Woolsack  appeared  the  servile  and  second-rate  Lord  Henley, 
while  to  succeed  Lord  Hardwicke  as  High  Steward  of  Cambridge 
University,  the  whole  weight  of  the  royal  influence  was  employed 
in  order  to  exclude  his  eldest  son  and  to  bring  in  Lord  Sandwich, 
a  man  not  only  of  notorious  morals  but  who  was  destitute  even  of 
the  honour  known  among  thieves  and  who,  to  serve  a  political 
turn,  had  betrayed  the  ill-doings  of  his  associates.  Statesmen  of 
the  stamp  of  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire,  of  weight 
and  character,  were  expelled  ;  and  their  places  were  taken  by  such 
persons  as  the  well-meaning  but  pedantic  George  Grenville,  or  the 
too  celebrated  Lord  George  Sackville,  whom  the  King  made  haste 
to  receive  at  Court  and  was  only  prevented  from  at  once  admitting 
to  ofhce  by  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  against  him*.     The 

'  Mill,  of  the  tail  Minority,  63 ;  cr.  Lord  Shelbume's  cbaimct«i  of  him.  Lift,  L  139. 
»  Life  a/  Lord  Skelbunu,\.  iji  ;  NiMt.MSS.  Comm.,  Mn  Slopfonl  Sackville,  i.  58-9. 
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ridiculous  and  notorious  Sir  Francis  Dasbwood,  founder  of  the  half 
crazy  Medmenham  Fraternity,  was  chosen  Chancellor '  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  place  of  the  able  and  successful  Leg^,  who  had 
never  been  forgiven  for  having  formerly  refused  to  resign  his  seat 
in  Parliament  at  the  bidding  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord 
Bute'.  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  held  the  dignified  office  of 
Lord  Steward,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  Lord  Talb<d,  a  noted 
prize  fighter,  a  man  of  low  morals  and  eccentric  manners,  who  had 
occasionally  indecorously  interrupted  the  debates  in  the  Lords, — 
an  appointment  which  Lord  Hardwicke  indignantly  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  King's  public  professions  regarding  religion  and 
virtue*.  Rogues  and  adventurers  of  the  type  of  Shebbeare  left  the 
pillory  and  came  to  Court  to  be  rewarded*.  Intrigues  were  insti- 
gated in  the  East  India  Company  against  the  great  Clive*.  The 
illustrious  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  were  rewarded  for 
their  glorious  services  by  neglect  and  insults.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  abandoned.  The  career  of  the  amiable  and  gifted  Charles 
Yorke  was  ruined  and  himself  hurried  into  an  early  grave. 

The  young  King  who  ascended  the  throne,  says  Walpole,  with 
more  advantages  than  any  previous  British  Sovereign,  seemed,  by 
the  universal  joy  which  greeted  his  accession,  by  the  happy  public 
circumstances  in  which  it  took  place  and  by  his  own  domestic 
virtues,  conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  piety  and  courage,  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  nation  by  Providence,  in  order  to  continue  and 
complete  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  his  grandfather's  reign  and  to 
inaugurate  a  new  period  of  domestic  prosperity  and  happiness. 
He  possessed  those  particular  personal  British  qualities,  and  indeed 
those  very  faults  and  prejudices,  which  were  most  likely  to  render 
him  beloved  among  the  people.  His  education  even  had  been 
characteristically  English,  if  we  may  believe  Walpole;  for  at  the 
age  of  eleven  he  could  not  read  his  native  language,  but  »>uld 
make  Latin  verses*.  He  could  not,  it  was  said,  find  Hanover  on 
the  map.  He  "  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton."  His  rule,  however, 
in  reality  began  under  the  worst  and  most  unfavourable  auspices, 
of  which  the  full  import  was  only  gradually  unfolded,  and  of  which 
the  whole  tragedy  was  not  completed  till  the  Sovereign  had  sunk 

'  Hill,  ef  Iht  lade  MiHcrily,  ijsqq. 

*  N.  ijj,  f.  119;   Walpole'}  Georgt  III.  i.  1 1 ;   GrtnvilU  P^trt,  L  357,  aad  m( 
above,  vol.  i.  Jj*  "• 

'  tie  wm  granted  t  pension  of  ;£loo  by  the  King's  order  in  i^S^ 

•  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Mtm.  tf  Clivi.  ii.  110;  and  lee  below,  p.  4S8. 
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into  blindness  and  insanity,  as  if  exhibiting  in  his  person  those 
characteristics  that  chiefly  marked  his  reign. 

Besides  the  change  arising  from  these  great  political  develope- 
ments,  the  advent  of  a  new  King  to  the  throne,  scarcely  more  than 
a  boy  and  belonging  to  a  different  generation,  brought  up  in 
another  atmosphere  and  in  one  of  distrust  and  hostility',  necessarily 
terminated  those  close  personal  relations  between  the  Sovereign 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  which  had  existed  for  so  many  years. 

None  of  these  changes,  however,  either  political  or  personal, 
took  place  immediately.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  principles  of  the 
system  of  the  new  Court,  long  settled  and  decided,  to  govern  by 
dividing,  never  to  recognize  or  deal  witH  groups  or  parties  but 
always  with  individuals  on  personal  grounds,  as  if  independent  of 
any  ties  of  association.  Not  only  in  this  manner  would  the  Whig 
leaders  be  got  rid  of  easily  and  without  danger,  but  going  into 
opposition  singly  and  jealous  of  one  another,  they  would  remain 
disunited  and  incapable  of  offering  resistance  of  any  strength  to 
the  policy  of  the  Crown. 

For  some  time  it  was  doubtful  which  minister  would  be  first 
attacked  and  sacrificed.  "  He  [Lord  Bute]  said  it  was  very  easy  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  resign...,"  writes  Bubb  Dodington, 
"  He  did  not  seem  to  think  it  advisable  to  begin  there... .He  began  , 
to  think  with  me  that  it  was  possible  Pitt  might  resign*." 

Lord  Hardwicke  was  at  first  treated  by  the  King  with  "the 
greatest  respect  and  regard,"  and  his  advice  and  support  were 
sought  and  enlisted  as  in  the  past ;  while  Lord  Bute,  amidst  great 
protestations  of  cordiality  and  goodwill,  pressed  upon  him  the 
acceptance  of  office*.  This  he  waived,  but  at  the  same  time, 
encouraged  by  these  favourable  appearances,  "  continued,"  in  the 
words  of  his  son,  the  envoy  at  the  Hague,  "to  give  his  helping 
hand  without  place  or  pension',"  and  to  sign  public  documents. 
"My  Father,"  he  wrote  on  April  3,  1761,  during  a  visit  to 
London, "  is  younger  and  more  active,  as  well  as  gayer,  than  any 
one  of  his  contemporaries ;  he  really  looks  like  a  healthy  man  of 
fifty,  tho'  to  my  sorrow  he  is  in  his  71st  year.  He  is  in  high  favour 
with  his  country  and  the  peace-maker  upon  all  occasions ;  it  is  a 
glorious  end  of  life'." 

"  In  the  b^inning  of  the  new  reign,"  writes  Lord  Royston', "  no 

'  Sm  fol.  ii.  »97.  '  Diary,  387. 

»  N.  Jig,  ff.  64,  81,  and  below.  •  Choi.  Can-,  ii,  8). 

'  Benlinck  Papers.  Egerlon  MSS.  1861,  f.  loj.  •  H.  80,  f.  1. 
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apparent  alteration  happened  in  our  situation;  we  were  even 
cajoled  and  courted  for  the  first  weeks  of  it  Mr  [Charles]  Yorke 
had  an  audience  of  the  King  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of 
his  accession,  [and  received  emphatic  assurances  of  royal  support*] 
and  was  desired  to  hasten  my  Father  up  to  town.  Lord  Bute 
made  an  olTer  to  the  latter  of  the  President's  place  very  soon  after 
his  coming  up,  and  said  the  King  considered  Lord  Granville  as 
worn  out  and  was  determined  to  lay  him  aside.  My  Father 
absolutely  declined  the  proposal ;  assured  Lord  Bute  that  he  chose 
to  serve  His  Majesty  out  of  office ;  that  if  his  family  partook  at 
any  time  of  the  King's  goodness,  it  was  all  he  desired  or  wished 
for  at  his  time  of  life.  An  honourable  cushion  at  the  Privy 
Council  was  bestowed  on  me,  upon  the  first  intimation  that  it 
would  be  agreeable'.  Mr  John  Yorke  was  soon  brought  into  the 
Board  of  Trade  [March  21,  1761].. ..Sir  Joseph,  [who  paid  a  visit 
to  England  of  some  months,  arriving  on  March  21,  1761,  and  was 
returned  M.P.  for  Dover,  promoted  to  Lieutenant-General  the  same 
year,  and  well  received  by  the  King],  had  the  red  Ribband  [March 
23,  1761]  and  was  in  the  course  of  1761  appointed  Plenipotentiaiy 
to  Augsbui^  and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  States  GenenU. 
[James  Yorke,  Lord  Hardwicke's  youngest  son,  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Lincoln  in  January  1762'.]  In  short,  the  exterior  was  fair 
and  plausible,  but  in  reality  Lord  Bute  had  the  sole  power  and 
influence,  and  he  was  determined  to  work  out  the  old  servants  of 
the  Crown  as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  bring  it  about,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  that  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
it.  How  he  accomplished  this  great  task,  which  has  made  him  ever 
since  so  unhappy  a  man,  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this  paper.... 
It  will  suffice  to  mention  here  that  Lord  Bute  principally  availed 
himself,  and  with  great  art  and  finesse,  of  the  dissensions  between 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr  Pitt ;  that  he  played  olTone  against 
the  other  occasionally,  till  he  had  got  rid  of  the  popular  minister; 
and  when  that  was  compassed,  he  strengthened  himself  in  the 
Cabinet  by  bringing  in  Lord  E^[re]mont  and  Mr  Grenville,  and 
never  left  intriguing  and  undermining  till  he  had  rendered  it  im- 
practicable for  the  old  Duke  to  continue  in  office  with  credit  or 
honour." 

>  Below,  pp.  30!,  307. 

)  Belo«,  p|><  Jit.  3if ;  the  moving  of  the  addreu  of  Uiuik*  in  the 
allotted  to  him ;  his  iiieech  printed  in  Pari.  Nut.  iv.  988. 
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On  the  death  of  the  old  King  Lord  Hardwicke  had  immediately, 
at  the  urgent  summons  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  returned  to 
i^ndon ;    and   in   spite  of  fair   appearances   and   the   favourable 
reception  given  both  to  himself  and  to  the  Duke  at  Court,  and  the 
assurances  of  Lord  Bute,  he  advised  the  Duke  strongly  and  with- 
out hesitation  to  retire  from  office  and  to  close  his  political  career, 
as  he  desired  and  intended  to  close  his  own'.     During  the  whole  of 
his  long  friendship  and  connection  with  Newcastle,  he  had  probably 
never  given  more  sagacious  counsel.     But  with  the  exception  of 
Count  Viry,  and  of  Andrew  Stone — the  Duke's  former  Secretary, 
and  a  man  of  rare  political  insight — Lord  Hardwicke  was  alone  in 
this  opinion.    The  Whig  party  and  leaders,  including  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Bedford,  urged  strongly  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
retention   of  office'.     Pitt   expressed   his   ardent  wishes   that  he 
should  continue,  declared  it  a  "  necessity,"  gave  very  full  assurances 
of  his  desire  to  act  in  concert,  and  yielded  on  the  subject  of  the 
rene-wal  of  the  Militia  Act'.     Strong  representations  in  the  same 
sense  came  from  the  city*.     No  other  man  could  give  stability  to 
the  national  finances.     Lord  Bute,  in  the  King's  name,  hoped  that 
he  '•  >vould  not  abandon  the  service  of  his  country  at  so  critical  a 
conjuncture*";   and   made   strong   professions   of  friendship   and 
s**Pf>ort.     "  it  was  a  call  to  government  so  universal,  it  was  not  to 
be  resisted,"  wrote  Lord  Barrington,  "even  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who    thought  he  should  retire'."     "  All  sorts  of  people,"  said  Fox, 
"  great  and  little,  friends  and  enemies,  conspired   in  saying  and 
insisting  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  remaining  where  he  was, 
'"^s  absolutely  necessary'." 

It  would  have  required  a  man  of  a  very  different  constitution 
'fom  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  the  possession  of  office  had  for 
50  years  been  the  breath  of  his  life,  to  resist  persuasions  of  such 
force  and  to  yield  up  voluntarily  the  whole  of  his  political  power  at 
Ihe  very  time  when  it  appeared  at  its  highest  The  Duke  suc- 
cumbed ;  and,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  disregarded 
the  advice  of  his  great  friend  and  Mentor,  consented  to  remain  at 
the  head  of  the  administration,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  net  prepared  for  him.    Having  failed  to  effect  his  retirement, 

'  Below,  pp.  305-7. 

*  Wiflen's  Heutt  e/ JtuaeU.  ii.  466;  N.  118.  f.  41]. 

'  Below,  pp.  308-9;  N.  »i9,  f.  64;  H,  75,  ff.  Ill,  114;  N.  130,  ff.  (31-8. 

*  Below,  p.  J09.  °  Below,  p.  306. 

*  To  Mitchell,  January  5,  i;6i,  Add.  6834,  t  tS. 
'  Li/e  ef  Lady  Sarah  Leimax,  i.  8. 
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Lord  Hardwicke  took  steps  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  Duke's 
power  and  credit  in  the  new  ministry,  and  in  two  loi^  interviews 
with  Pitt  and  with  Bute  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
giving  proper  authority  and  support  to  the  Duke  and  the  Treasury*. 
The  choice  of  the  next  Parliament  was  promised  to  him,  and 
the  King  said :  "  I  thank  you  for  remaining  in  your  employment 
I  know  your  zeal  and  abilities.  I  will  not  only  give  you  my 
countenance  and  support  to  enable  you  to  carry  on  my  business, 
but  such  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  make  you  happy  and  easy.  My 
friend,  my  Lord  Bute,  shall  be  my  guarantee,  or  to  that  purpose*." 
There  were,  however,  soon  signs  that  an  entire  breach  with  the 
past  was  intended.  The  King,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  first  audience,  avoided  all  topics  of  business  and  told 
him  that  Lord  Bute,  who  now  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  "would  tell  him  his  thoughts  at  laigeV  The  King's  public 
declaration  to  the  Council,  according  to  Lord  Shelbume  prepared 
long  beforehand  for  the  occasion*,  was  drawn  up  without  any  con- 
sultation with  the  responsible  ministers.  All  mention  of  the  King's 
allies  was  omitted,  and  in  it  such  expressions  as  "bloody  and 
expensive  war"  were  employed,— objectionable  terms,  which  by 
Pitt's  insistence  were  altered  to  "  an  expensive  but  just  and  necessary 
war*."  In  November,  Lord  Hardwicke  drew  up  once  more  the 
King's  Speech,  which,  with  the  one  exception  during  Pitt's  short 
temporary  administration  in  1756,  he  had  composed  every  year 
since  his  accession  to  the  Woolsack*.  It  was  now,  however,  returned 
by  Lord  Bute  with  an  intimation  that  the  King  desired  the  insertion 
of  the  famous  sentence,  written  by  himself,  beginning,  "Bom  and 
educated  in  this  country,  1  glory  in  the  name  of  Britain^"  The 
phrase  was  construed  by  many  as  a  reflection  upon  the  deceased 
sovereign  and  was  compared  to  Queen  Anne's  speech  on  a  like 
occasion,  when  she  spoke  of  herself  as  "entirely  English"."     Lord 

'  Below,  pp.  309,  Jig.  "Lord  H.  advised  Ihe  Duke  lo  make  UJpalalioDa  tot 
powei.... Strange  adTJce  or  Lord  Hardwicke's.  indeed  absurd,  not  followed,  and  I  bear 
Lord  Haidwicke  thinks  the  I),  of  N's  ad  ministration  for  that  rAuon,  I  luppoie,  nnilable* 
Lord  H.  is  much  courted,  hntcd  and  despised, "     Foi'i  AutoLiog.,  Lift  af  LaJjf  Strtk 

•  N.  ]i8.  r.  45J.  ■  Below,  p.  304. 

•  Life,  by  Lord  KilimHUiice.  i.  43. 

^  Purl.  Hill.  IV.  9781  Walpole's  Cterge  III,  i.  8;  below,  p.  305. 

•  Below,  p.  310 )  H.  511,  ff.  13;.  334:  H.  to  FitI,  Chat.  Orr.  ii.  81. 

•  Below,  p.  311;  Add.  316H4,  f.  iii ;  see  also  Sir  G.  Row,  DimHm  mmd  CtrrtM. 
iLiSfr 

■  Par/.  HM.  vi.  j;  Ckatham  Carrtt.  ii.  81;  K,  l^,  i.  «4& 
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Hardwicke,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  viewed  it  in  this 
light,  or  else  thought  it  wiser  to  give  a  generous  interpretation  to 
the  words  than  to  censure  or  oppose  them.  He  incorporated  them 
without  demur  in  the  Speech,  only  changing  the  word  Britain  to 
Briton^,  and  immediately  composed  a  new  par^raph  in  reply,  for 
insertion  in  the  Lords'  Address,  which  ran  in  true  courtier-like 
terms :  "  What  a  lustre  does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when 
you.  Sir,  are  pleased  to  esteem  it  among  your  glories* ! " 

In  the  new  session,  which  opened  in  March  1761,  a  royal 
message  to  Parliament  provided  that  the  tenure  of  judicial  office 
should  no  longer  be  determined,  as  hitherto,  by  the  death  of  the 
Sovereign.  This  measure,  the  principle  of  which  had  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Revolution,  effected  the  complete  independence  of 
the  Bench,  and  was  strongly  supported  by  Lord  Hardwtckc,  who 
moved  the  Address  of  Thanks  to  the  King  on  March  3,  1761'. 

The  occasion  provided  a  good  opportunity,  not  only  of  showing 
the  necessity  for  the  change,  but  of  praising  the  young  King  who, 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  without  any  pressure  from  his  subjects, 
now  granted  away  this  prer(^tive  of  the  Crown.  Lord  Hardwicke 
concluded  his  speech,  perhaps  in  answer  to  the  recent  unjustifiable 
attacks  upon  the  Bench,  by  pronouncing  an  eaXogy  upon  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Law  of  England,  contrasting  it  with  that  in 
other  European  States,  where  the  Judges  maintained  their  places 
only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign,  or  else  obtained  them — 
whether  qualified  or  not — by  legal  purchase,  where  solicitation  of 
the  Judges  was  a  notorious  and  permitted  practice  and  where 
the  reasons  for  their  judgments  were  not  given  publicly  and 
openly.  This  last  obligation  upon  the  English  Judges  he  had 
always  regarded  as  one  great  security  for  the  proper  administration 
of  justice  in  this  country  ;  for  there  would  always  be  some  persons 
whom  no  scruple  of  conscience  would  prevent  from  giving  a  wrong 

>  The  original  "  Biitain  "  was  ridiculed  by  Wilkes  aa  a  slip  in  Laid  Bule'i  spelling. 
JTiWw  Cwr.  i.  84.  iii.  13:. 

*  Bctow,  p.  311.  According  to  J.  Nicholls,  RetelUclittu,  i.  i,  "[he  old  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  [he  ex-chancellor,  eensured  this  expression,  saying  that  it  was  a[l  insult  to 
the  memory  of  ihe  late  King,"  ba[  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  contrary.  Pttrl. 
Hill.  XI.  981 ;  favourable  allusion  was  also  made  to  it  by  Lord  Royston  in  moving  the 
addresB  in  [he  Commons,  993. 

*  Pari.  Hill.  XV.  1006,  where  (he  notes  of  Lord  H.'s  speech  are  printed.  It  might 
hsve  been  thought  that  the  terms  of  the  Judges'  patents,  quam  diti  le  bent  gtistrini,  were 
SDlfid«n[  to  extend  their  tenure  of  office  into  [be  new  reigns,  but  it  had  been  otherwise 
decided,  and  at  Ihe  dealh:,  of  Will.  Ill  and  Anne,  as  well  as  [hose  of  George  I  and 
George  II,  one  judge  or  more  bad  been  omitted  from  (be  new 
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judgment  in  silence  and  in  private,  who  yet  would  be  ashamed  to 
talk  nonsense  publicly  to  the  world'. 

On  July  8,  Lord  Hardwicke  was  summoned  to  a  Council  to 
hear  the  King's  unexpected  announcement  of  his  intended  marri^e 
with  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  He  was  present 
at  the  great  Lev^e,  held  on  the  morning  after  the  nuptial  ceremony, 
which  took  place  on  September  6,  1761,  when,  according  to 
Walpcle,  he  amused  the  company  by  replying  to  the  King's  formal 
remark  upon  the  weather — "  It  is  a  very  fine  day" — "Yes,  sir ;  and 
it  was  a  very  fine  night'."  The  death  of  Lady  Hardwicke,  however, 
prevented  his  attendance  and  that  of  "the  whole  house  of  Yorke" 
at  the  Coronation  ceremonies,  which  followed  on  September  Z2*. 

Meanwhile,  the  influence  of  Bute  had  been  steadily  increasing 
and  that  of  the  Whig  ministers  waning  in  proportion.  The  King 
identified  himself  completely  with  his  favourite,  and  in  January 
1761,  he  told  the  Duke  of  Ai^ll,  "Whoever  speaks  against  my 
Lord  Bute,  I  shall  think  speaks  against  me."  "The  late  King," 
Lord  Hardwicke  observed  on  this  extraordinary  declaration  of  the 
Sovereign,  never,  even  with  regard  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  "  con- 
descended to  use  such  a  language;  nay,  would  have  been  very  angiy 
had  anybody  imputed  it  to  him.  Such  things  should  be  told  to 
very  few*."  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  very  soon  discovered  that  the 
King's  promises  were  valueless  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  give 
him  any  real  share  of  power  or  of  government.  The  King  trans- 
acted no  business  with  him  and  in  November  he  had  already  found 
himself  "  the  greatest  cypher  that  ever  appeared  at  Court "  ;  "  not 
even  my  Lord  Wilmington."  By  December,  it  was  evident  that  he 
would  be  allowed  no  free  hand  in  "  choosing  the  Parliament,"  and 
that  no  money  would  be  granted  to  him  for  the  purpose  from  the 
King's  Civil  List,  which  was,  indeed,  employed  in  bringing  in 
members  devoted  to  the  Court'. 

Lord  Bute,  says  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  alternately 
"  mortified  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr  Pitt  to  show  his  power*." 
Besides  being  disunited  by  suspicions  as  to  each  other's  motives 

'  S«  Bute  to  H.,  March  4,  t;6i  ;  "Your  I.ord$hip  will  peniiit  me  to  cxpren  Ac 
gTcal  pleasure  a  ceiloin  performance  in  the  House  of  Lords  jreaterdBf  gave  mc ;  I  have 
heard  bul  oni:  voice  concerning  it,  an<l  I  found  mo  one  did  it  more  jmtice  than  him  [the 
King]  whose /niijc  will,  I  hope,  (as  in  this  case)  be  ever  directed  to  an  object  wofthfaf 
il."     H.  7s.  f.  160. 

•  I^lttrt,  V.  108.  *  /*.  116. 

•  N.  IJI,  If.  QO,  96;  and  GrtaviUt  Paptrt.  ii.  31. 

»  Below,  p.  310;  H.  7i,  f.  134;  N.  130,  ff.  33*,  339. 

•  H.  73,  f.  10. 
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*nd  intentions  in  the  new  scene,  the  Duke  and  Pitt  were  divided 
^  the  policy  or  war  and  peace,  and  on  this  important  point  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  found  Bute  more  in  agreement  with  his  own 
opinions.  Thus  there  was  little  prospect  of  any  solid  or  effectual 
resistance  to  the  new  plans  of  the  government.  Great  pains, 
moreover,  were  taken  to  avoid  driving  them  into  concerted  action 
against  the  Court,  and  every  art  was  employed  in  fomenting  the 
jealousies  between  them.  In  December  1760,  Lord  Bute,  in 
concert  with  Pitt,  and  without  consulting  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
or  Lord  Hardwicke,  made  a  number  of  Tory  appointments. 
Lord  Bute's  own  nomination  to  be  Secretary  of  State  had  from 
the  moment  of  the  King's  Accession  been  decided  upon',  but 
instead  of  receiving  his  new  office  openly  from  the  King,  every 
means  was  employed  to  obtain  it  as  a  measure  initiated  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  friends,  without  the 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  Pitt,  When  Count  Viry,  Lord  Bute's 
confidant,  made  the  proposal  on  January  18,  1761,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  insisted  that  the  appointment  could  not  be  made  without 
Pitt's  full  approbation  and  concurrence'.  A  day  or  two  later  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  listened  to  Pitt  for  nearly  an  hour  expatiating  on 
the  impossibility  of  "  a  Favourite  or  a  certain  particular  person  to 
be  minister*,"  Subsequently,  however,  in  February,  Viry  communi- 
cated, by  Bute's  order,  to  the  Duke  some  strong  assurances  of 
support  made  by  Lord  Temple  in  his  own  and  Pitt's  name,  who 
looked  upon  Lord  Bute  not  as  the  "  bare  Groom  of  the  Stole,"  but 
as  "a  minister";  and  in  reply  to  the  Duke's  fears  of  exciting 
jealousy  in  Pitt's  mind  by  his  exclusion  from  the  transaction  it  was 
intimated  clearly  that  if  he,  the  Duke  himself,  did  not  undertake  to 
propose  the  appointment  to  the  King,  it  would  be  done  through 
Lord  Temple,  who  would  conclude  it  in  a  manner  distasteful  to 
him,  and  in  the  new  arrangements  would  throw  more  influence  into 
Pitt's  hands.  The  appointment  of  Bute  had  long  been  r^arded  by 
the  Whig  lords  as  inevitable  and  advisable.  "The  administration," 
writes  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  "though  unaltered,  soon  perceived  that 
their  advice  was  not  attended  to  with  that  deference,  which  was 
shewn  to  that  of  others  who  were  consulted  in  private,  and  it  was 
considered  to  be  wiser  and  less  dangerous  that  Lord  Bute  should 
himself  hold  a  Cabinet  office*,"     In  these  circumstances,  the  Duke 

'  N,  1J4,  f.  485.  »  N.  13),  f,  461.  •  H.  71,  f.  169. 

*  AuloHog.  14:  according  to  J.  Nlcholls,  RceelUtliaru,  i.  8,  anolher  motive  was  Ihe 
imprudence  of  opposing  the  King's  wishes. 
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of  Newcastle,  with  the  approval  of  Lord  Hardwtdce  and  tbe  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  r^arded  the  step  as  one  likely  to  strengthen 
the  administration,  went  through  the  farce,  in  a  wetl'reheaned 
interview  with  the  King,  on  March  6,  without  any  previous  concert 
with  Pitt,  of  proposing  Lord  Bute's  appointment ;  and  Bute  him- 
self informed  Pitt  on  March  13,  silencing  all  Pitt's  inconvenient 
questions  by  stating  the  measure  as  the  King's  own  act.  Lord 
Holderness  showed  great  complaisance  in  quittii^  office  on  this 
occasion,  and  was  amply  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £4/000  a  year 
and  a  reversion  of  the  Cinque  Ports'.  Leggc,  the  able  and  suc- 
cessful Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  turned  out  and  replaced 
by  Lord  Barrington,  a  man  of  good  character  but  of  no  ability  in 
finance,  and  who  did  not  conceal  his  surprise  at  his  new  situation. 
The  latter  was  succeeded  at  the  War  Office  by  the  corrupt  Charles 
Townshend. 

A  firm  alliance  was  supposed  now  to  be  cemented  between 
Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  friends.  Bute  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  the  assistance  which  he  had  received,  and,  on 
March  10,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  promise  of  support  in  case 
of  difference  with  Pitt,  a  person  who  could  never  be  agreeable  to 
the  King,  and  with  whom,  he  insinuated,  he  only  continued  to  work, 
in  deference  to  the  Dulce  of  Newcastle's  wishes,  A  warning  note 
is  sounded  by  Lord  Hardwicke  the  same  day,  who  suggests  that 
Lords  Bute  and  Temple  were  in  closer  connexion  than  was  imagined, 
and  that  Pitt  was  not  unprepared  for  the  news  of  Bute's  appoint- 
ment". Indeed,  the  union  and  understanding  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  were  merely  for  appearance,  to  secure  the  support  of  one 
faction  of  the  Whigs  and  to  create  jealousy  in  the  other,  and  led  to 
no  real  co-operation ;  for  the  Duke  a  short  time  afterwards  com- 
plains of  the  same  ill-treatment  and  exclusion  from  power  as 
before'.  The  great  object  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  between  Pitt  and  Newcastle,  which  was  accomplished  with 
only  too  complete  a  success. 

>  "Lord  llolderne^  «-as  mdy  al  his  [Bute's]  desire  to  quarrel  with  his  lellow 
minislers...and  go  [o  (he  King  and  throw  up  in  Kcming  aTieer,  and  then  he  (Bute)  might 
come  in  without  i<eeminj>  to  displace  anyboHy."  Dudington'i  Diary,  371  «{■],  The 
woTthUxs  But>1)  Dodinglon  himself  vita  made  Lord  Melcombe. 

*  a.  134,  ff.  i8j,  316,  4t>osqq.,  408.  4)1,477.  481,  jir;  N.  sjj,  ff.  64.  71,  i<6;  aba 
f.  119,  H.  to  N.  declining  absolutely  to  be  the  envoy  to  annoDDCC  the  newi  to  Pitt; 
cf.  also  Fuentes  to  Wail,  March  10  (Ckat.  Cerr.  ii.  101),  "Vonr  EiceUat^  dmiI  aot 
doubt  of  his  [Pitt's]  union  with  my  Lord  Bute,  and  that  tbe  ptmnt  chutes  hM«  been 
made  with  his  privity." 

*  II.  73,  IT.  10,  54;  N.  141,  f.  tiSi  Rackingkam  Mtm.  i.  3a 
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A  total  divergence  of  opinion,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  war 
now  completed  the  breach  between  Pitt  and  Newcastle  and  provided 
the  opportunity,  without  any  further  effort  on  the  part  of  Bute,  of 
promoting  the  King's  political  plans,  . 

No  backwardness  as  yet  had  appeared  in  the  vigorous  support 
of  the  military  operations  of  which  the  King's  Speech  had  declared 
the  necessity.  Supplies  for  the  services,  amounting  to  nearly 
16  millions,  including  the  renewal  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  subsidy 
of  £6jo,<XXi.  were  voted,  and  British  troops,  in  numbers  about 
1 10,000,  were  maintained  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  70,000 
seamen  and  60,000  Germans'.  The  expedition  against  Belleisle, 
proposed  by  Pitt  in  1760  and  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  as  well  as  by  Hawke  and  Boscawen',  met 
with  success  this  year,  the  island  being  captured  on  June  7,  but 
not  without  heavy  loss,  at  the  expense  of  the  projected  operations 
against  Mauritius  and  in  Germany  and  at  the  cost,  it  was  said,  of 
nearly  a  million*.  The  island  of  Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  captured  in  June,  and  Pondicherry  had  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  the  British  on  January  16.  The  fortune  of  war,  after  a  victory 
gained  over  the  French  at  Vellinghausen  on  July  15  and  16,  left 
Prince  Ferdinand  almost  in  the  same  position  at  the  end  as  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  campaign.  Frederick  of  Prussia,  since  his  great 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Torgau  on  November  3,  1760,  had 
met  with  little  success.  Though  the  French  were  still  kept  off, 
large  armies  of  Russians  and  Austrians  again  invaded  his  territories 
with  whom  he  was  too  weak  to  engage.  Schweidnitz,  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Silesia,  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians  on  October  I, 
1 76 1,  and  on  December  i  Colberg  in  Pomerama  by  the  Russians : 
and  thus  both  the  Russians  and  Austrians  were  enabled  to  winter 
in  his  dominions.  Meanwhile,  the  continued  disasters  to  the  French 
arms  elsewhere,  the  collapse  of  their  trade  and  navy  and  the  im- 
poverishment of  their  country  compelled  them  to  turn  again  to 
hopes  of  peace.     Once  more  Frederick  urged  the  renewal  of  the 


'  BissM,  Gorge  III.  i.  170. 

'  Above,  p.  151  ;  Stowe  MSS.  163,  f-  17. 

'  Ruville'i  Pitt,  ii.  jji  sqq. ;  Brd/ord  Cerr.  in.  69;  Fortescue,  Hiil.  af  iHe  British 
Army,  ii.  jii ;  beloir.  p.  31 1.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  writes  to  the  D.  of  N.,  October  10, 
1761,  while  ursing  the  necessity  of  slrengthenii^  the  forces  in  Gennany,  "All  Europe 
wonders  at  the  farce  we  have  kept  this  yen  at  Belleille  without  a  single  attempt  even  to 
alarm  the  French  coiisls..  whilst  (uch  ■  reinforceinent  to  Prince  Ferdinand  would  luve 
turned  tbe  scale  in  oar  fevout."     N.  144,  f.  3E7. 
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separate  negotiations  between  England  and  France^ ;  and  Pitt  now 
made  the  exclusion  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  of  the  continental 
war  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  negotiations,  a  stipulation  which,  when 
made  by  the  French  the  year  before,  he  had  treated  as  a  pretext 
for  breaking  off,  alleging  in  justification  that  he  had  in  the  present 
case  the  King  of  Prussia's  consent  which  was  withheld  on  the  former 


There  appeared  therefore  every  hope  and  expectation  of  peace. 
A  congress  at  Augsburg  between  the  five  belligerent  Powers  was 
arranged  in  April,  and  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  was  appointed  one  of  the 
British  Plenipotentiaries'.  At  the  same  time  a  separate  negotiation 
was  begun  between  France  and  England,  and  Bussy*,  the  French 
envoy,  arrived  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  June,  while  Hans 
Stanley*  was  despatched  by  Pitt  to  Paris  to  confer  with  Cboiseul*. 

The  conferences  progressed  at  first  favourably,  the  French 
yielding  at  once  to  all  the  required  cessions  of  territory  con- 
quered from  them,  and  a  full  agreement  not  being  reached  only  on 
some  minor  though  important  points,  such  as  the  neutrality  to  be 
observed  in  Germany,  the  dates  at  which  the  principle  of  uti 
possidetis  was  to  be  applied,  the  compensation  for  prizes  taken  by 
England  before  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  participation  by  the 
French  in  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries. 

>  Below,  p.  314;  F.  to  Mitchell;  Add.  6843,  f.  189;  P»l.  Carr.  F.'i,  n.  jjoj 
N.  131,  f.  88:  H.  72,  f.  154;  N.  130,  ff.  78,  400. 

*  11.  ;i,  f.  1741  liui  ^ee  above,  p.  146. 

*  Kredcrick  advised  the  Hague  as  the  best  place  foi  the  negotUtioiu.  "U  Ic  Roi 
peut  se  faire  servit  de  M.  Varke  dont  I'habilete,  les  luinieres  el  la  6delM  soni  coniMtc*." 
Pol.  Corr.  F.'s,  XJ(.  CjS. 

'  Fnui^ois  <ie  ISussy  (1699-1780),  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  French  Foreign  Office,  Utd 
secretary  to  the  Due  de  Ktchelieu;  promoted  by  Chotiwul;  the  same  person  who,  undcf 
the  cipher  101,  fotroetly,  while  agent  of  the  French  Court  in  England,  had  taken  the 
money  of  the  British  GoveinmeDt  and  rendered  some  sabstantial  servicei.  (Waddir^on, 
Lnut!  Xycl  Ic  Rmitrstmtttl  (Us  Allianen,  loi ;  Quarterly  Rea.  190,  p.  J46;  uid  above, 
vol.  i.  145;  Schaefer,  ii.  6,  333:  see  also  Walpole's  Ltlltrs,  v.  j8.)  Hi*  Riovcmeols 
were  carefully  followed  during  his  slay  in  England  and  reported  to  Pitt.  {CAal.  Ctr.  iL 
116.)  "A  [CBsonable  sum  of  money,"  writes  Temple  to  Pill,  "...mi^t  pcrhapa...be 
placed  in  some  hands  for  the  use  of  Monr.  de  Bussy's  own  pocket  and  inight  lend  lo 
facilitale  matters.  1  have  heard  thai  he  is  not  quite  so  chaste  as  Penelope."  (Chat.  MSS. 
61.)  Frederick  also  ordered  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  gain  him.  {/M  C«rr.  ix. 
416.)  And  the  D.  of  N.  endeavoured  10  renew  the  former  relations.  [Qmar.  Ktv.  19a, 
P-  3S4-) 

'  Hans  SUnley  (r.  1710-1 780),  of  Kaulions  Park  in  Hampshire ;  M.F.  far  SooUuiapiaa, 
afterwards  P.C. ;  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  Govemoi  of  CuiibrocdceCauleuMlCoSacr 
of  the  Household.     He  committed  suicide  at  Allhorp  in  17B0. 

*  Slanhope.  Hisl.  0/  England,  iv.  345 ;  Ruville's  Pilt,  ii.  361  sqq, ;  Thickenjr^ 
Chatham,  i.  jo6  sqq.,  ii.  J07  sq4.;  Schaefer,  ii.  t,  397  sqq. ;  Btdftrd  Cirr,  iii,  ly  tqq. 
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The  exclusion  of  the  French  from  the  Fisheries  had  been 
rightly  made  by  Pitt  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  from  the 
first  on  account  of  their  great  value  as  a  nursery  for  the  French 
navy.  On  December  3,  1760,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  he  had  proposed  as  an  equivalent  the  cession  of  Guada- 
loupe  or  Gorie  or  even  of  a  part  of  Canada'.  He  told  Lord 
Hardwicke  that  on  the  Fisheries  "he  had  niuch  set  his  heart*." 
But  Choiseul  had  also  set  his  heart  on  them  for  the  same  reasons, 
and  was  determined  not  to  yield  on  this  point.  He  told  Stanley, 
"  que  la  p£che  est  sa  folie,"  and  that  if  he  gave  up  this,  he  would 
be  stoned  in  the  streets.  "  Donnez  nous  de  la  pfiche,"  he  declared, 
"et  sauvez  nous  le  point  d'honneur  pour  Dunkerque,  car  ce  n'est  que 
cela,  la  paix  est  faite,"  Stanley  reported  to  Pitt  that  the  Fishery 
would  never  be  given  up'.  France  had  not  been  reduced  to  such 
extremities  as  to  be  forced  to  submit  to  this  demand.  Moreover, 
such  a  move  would  raise  great  jealousy  in  other  states  and 
especially  in  Spain.  Describing  a  conversation  with  Pitt  on 
April  6,  1761,  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  He  raised  the  point  of 
the  Fishery....!  spoke  to  him  very  freely  on  that  subject;  that 
I  wished  it  as  much  as  he ;  but  Spain  and  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
would  be  against  our  engrossing  such  a  monopoly,  and  I  could  not 
think  it  right  to  run  the  hazard  of  losing,  or  greatly  delaying,  this 
peace  for  it*."  The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel, 
which,  however,  was  rejected  by  Pitt,  who,  on  June  26,  1761, 
forwarded  a  despatch  to  Stanley  at  Paris  in  which  the  French 
proposals  on  many  points  were  rejected,  and  in  particular  all 
participation  in  the  Fisheries  was  refused  and  a  rigid  dis- 
mantling of  Dunkirk  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
demanded.  This  despatch  proved  the  turning-point  of  the  n^o- 
tiations  *. 

It  will  not  be  foigotten  that  France  and  Spain  after,  and  in 
consequence  of,  the  rupture  by  Pitt  of  the  negotiations  at  the 
Hague,  in  May  1760,  had  resumed  communications  and  had  been 


'  Below,  p.  314;  see  also  W*lpole,  Gt«rgt  ///,  i  77. 

'  N.  136,  (.  34J- 

'  Below,  pp.  310-1  i  Tbackeiay's  CkalMam,  u.  540,  541,  545,  565,  574,  585. 

*  H.  136,  f.  J43,  and  further  below,  p.  4J1.  The  D.  of  N.'i  opinion  wu  the  Mine, 
N.  ]4i,  f-  181,  partly  printed  in  Lord  Rockingham's  Altm.  i.  ij;  >cc  also  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's— firtjim/  Corr.  a.  I4, 

'  Schaefcr,  ii.  b,  349  sqq. ;  Ruvitle's  Fill,  ii.  384. 
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drawing  nearer  together'.  Choiseul  had  long  been  balancing 
between  hopes  of  peace  from  England  and  hopes  of  support 
froni  Spain,  inclining  strongly  to  the  former.  He  had  entered  the 
negotiations  with  every  expectation  of  concluding  the  disastrous 
war,  and  at  first  gave  a  cold  reception  to  the  urgent  representations 
of  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris.  Pitt's  despatch  of 
June  26,  1761,  now  worked  an  immediate  change  in  his  policy. 
He  drew  at  once  nearer  to  Spain  and  warned  Stanley  that,  tf  the 
war  was  prolonged,  France  would  have  new  allies'.  The  despatch 
of  July  15,  1761,  accordingly,  which  conveyed  the  French  pro- 
posals, was  followed  by  a  request  for  the  settlement  also  of  the 
Spanish  grievances,  couched  in  strictly  moderate  and  inoffensive 
language  which,  however,  could  not  conceal  the  gravity  of  this 
step,  which  had  been  taken  by  Louis  XV's  special  intervention*. 
At  the  same  time  Choiseul  informed  Bussy  that  he  was  purposely 
delaying  his  despatches  till  the  season  for  hostile  attacks  frofn 
England  should  be  over'.  To  this  Pitt  returned  a  positive  refusal 
on  July  24,  drawn  up  in  peremptory  terms,  in  which  the  tone 
of  the  conqueror  was  too  crudely  apparent,  and  which  Bussy 
characterised,  not  without  justification,  as  betraying  the  aversion 
of  the  Court  of  London  to  peace.  To  Lord  Hardwicke  the 
dictatorial  style  of  the  despatch  seemed  deplorable  and  exceeded, 
in  his  opinion,  even  those  of  Louis  XIV  at  the  height  of  his  gloiy 
and  insolence. 

"  It  is  expected,"  Pitt  wrote  in  the  despatch  in  reply  to  the 
representations  concerning  Spain,  "that  France  will  not  at  any 
time  presume  a  right  of  intermeddling  in  such  disputes  " ;  while  the 
French  demand  that,  in  case  of  a  treaty  with  England,  no  further 
help  should  be  given  to  Prussia,  was  rejected  summarily  as 
"  implying  an  attempt  upon  the  honour  of  Great  Britain."    The 

'  Above,  p.  iji ;  Thackeray's  Chatham,  i.  499  sqq.,  560  iqq. ;  Schaefcr.  n.  h,  J65. 

■  N.  148.  r.  tii;  Btd/erd  Ctrr.  ixi.  (4,  17.  11,35;  Thicketar't  r4«4aM,  ii.  331  tqq., 
58,i„  (99,  600;  the  inteicepted  coirespondence  between  Fucntct  and  Giimatdl  aad 
Slanley's  Letters  lo  Pitt,  June  9  and  Seplember  i,  in  CAat.  Corr.  il.  gt  Kjq.  114,  14A; 
/frviir  //ill.  71.  P-  7>  Schaeler,  ii.  i,  33s;  see  also  below,  p.  jij;  /W.  C»rr.  F.'t,  x«. 
307.331. 6j8;  Add.684j,f.  i88.  Chmseut's  .1/mof'i-i's Zaku .T^. written a/ter  the emt. 
in  1 76;,  where  lie  endeavours,  in  order  lo  jiuti^  the  wisdom  nf  hii  conduct  «Bd  poli^, 
IQ  make  out  that,  de>pairiiig  of  olilaining  terms  from  Pill,  he  wit  working  fcr  a  pence 
when  Ihe  lalter  should  tie  displaced,  and  10  appropriate  the  credit  hit  (he  Puce  of  Vtt^ 
is  misleading  and  should  be  allowed  little  weight.  Il  is  printed  in  Lt  /WiV  A  fikmiik, 
by  A.  Soulange-Bodin,  143. 

•  Raiisde  Flasian,  vi.  409-10. 

'  BouTguet,  £lHdtt  tur  la  Ptiiliqtit  Alrati^e  At  Dae  dt  ChriMul,  sos. 
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aid  given  to  Prussia  was  to  be  entirely  unrestricted,  while  the 
French  assistance  to  the  Austrians  was  to  be  h'mited  to  24,00a 
men'.  This  despatch,  declared  by  Choiseul,  on  July  30,  to  be 
offensive  both  in  form  and  matter,  finally  decided  his  policy. 
The  resolution  of  the  French  Court,  however,  was  to  be  concealed 
for  a  month  longer,  and  for  that  purpose  the  n^otiations  were  to 
be  continued  for  that  period*.  He  wrote  the  same  day  to  Ossun, 
the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  "Le  temps  de  I'union  des 
deux  couronnes  est  arriv^,"  adding  that  he  regarded  the  treaty 
between  the  two  states  as  in  fact  signed*. 

The  reply  of  Bussy,  therefore,  of  August  5,  written  by  Choiseul, 
followed  l^  a  declaration  of  August  10,  without  breaking  off 
the  negotiations,  insisted  once  more  on  the  union  of  interests 
between  France  and  Spain';  and  Bussy  was  privately  instructed, 
in  case  the  terms  should  \x  accepted,  to  bring  forward  the  family 
compact  between  the  two  Powers.  On  August  15,  Pitt,  in  spite 
of  Lord  Hardwicke's  opposition  and  with  the  unwilling  consent  of 
the  King',  returned  an  angry  answer,  declaring  all  hopes  of  peace 
at  an  end,  which  was  followed  by  a  final  despatch  on  August  16. 
In  this,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was  per- 
suaded that  the  peace  could  not  be  obtained  without  it  and  that 
the  concession  might  be  freed  from  serious  inconveniences',  a 
restricted  right  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  as  well  as 
the  small  island  of  St  Pierre  as  a  shelter,  were  granted',  terms 
with  which,  as  Stanley  owned  to  Bute,  had  he  been  empowered  to 
offer  them  earlier,  he  could  have  made  the  peace",  but  which  came 
now  much  too  late. 

Lord  Hardwicke  has  left  a  note  of  Pitt's  speech  and  of  the 
scenes  in  the  Cabinet,  where  the  minister's  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  meeting  with  strong  opposition. 

"  St  James's,  Aug.  \^th  1761. — Notes  at  meeting  of  the  Lords*. 

"  Notes  of  a  draft  of  the  letter  to  Mr  Bussy,,.. 

Mr  P.  "An  answer  of  justification  from  England.  But  it  is 
greatly  within  what  may  [be]  called  high  in  respect  of  such  a  letter 
from  France.     1/  you  think  that  in  this  Utter  the  King's  ultimatum 

'  Schufer.  ii.  b,  J70-380-,  Thackeray's  Clialham,  ii.  554.  •  H.  73,  f.  ^6. 

'  Bouiguet,  Lt  Due  dt  Cheiieul,  11  j ;  Schaefer,  iL  *,  357  iqq. 

•  N.  J^i,  f.  169;  H.  73,  ff.  38,40;  Ruville'sy^W,  ii.396:  Jtemu Mist.  71,  pp.  ij  and 
17;  GrttnilU  Papers,  ii.  385. 

•  fitlow,  p.  310;  Chat.  Cerr.  ii.  136.  *  H.  530,  f.  III. 

'  Below;  Thackeray'*  Chatham,  J.  544  sqq.,  ii.  507  sqq, ;  Pari.  Hist.  xv.  1018  u^.\ 
/W.  C»tr.  P.'s,  i».  S90. 

•  Bdow,  pp.  j»i-i;  N.  J43,  L  +40.  '  H.  jm,  t  397. 
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is  to  be  relaxed,  you  go  further  than  I  thought  you  vended  to  go 
yesterday. 

"I  won't  take  a  cobbled dra\f\t  upon  alterations  proposed  by 
any  person  whatsoever*. 

"  This  is  all  the  draft  that,  in  a  case  where  my  own  safety  is 
concerned,  I  will  take. 

"  This  is  the  only  draft  that  I  will  make. 

'•  I  shall  rely  upon  the  King's  support'. 

"  Lord  Temple.     The  divisions  now  rising  in  this  Council. 

"  I  once  hoped  for  a  glorious  Peace. 

"  All  1  can  hope  for  now  is  not  an  inglorious  Peace. 

"  When  France  finds  that  the  pulses  of  the  Kir^s  servants  be^n 
to  beat  low,  etc. 

"  Like  the  case  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  f . 

"  St  fames' s,  August  24/A  1761. — Short  Notes*. 

"  Notes  of  the  Memorial  from  France'.  As  to  the  Fishery  of 
the  Gulf,  reconnu[?]  to  belong  to  France. 

"The  French  will  not  fish  upon  the  coasts  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  or  dry  their  Rsh  there,  k  moins  d'accident 

"  Hut  hors  ces  deux  exceptions,  the  French  insist  to  fish  in  every 
part  of  the  Gulf.... 

"Mr  P.  1  thought  the  relaxations  on  the  part  of  England* 
would  produce  greater  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  France. 

"  These  relaxations  have  not  only  spoiled  this  treaty,  but  will 
spoil  ail  future  treaties. 

"  Have  betrayed  a  weakness. 

"  This  has  produced  those  retractations  on  the  part  of  France*. 

"  Doubting  whether  we  could  raise  the  money — that  bandied 
about  the  Kingdom', 

"  Lord  P.  S.  [Lord  Teinple].     Asks  two  questions : — 
"  I.     Whether  we  have  any  option  ? 

"  2.     Whether   any   Lord  has   an  opinion   for   further   con- 
cessions, and  what  those  concessions  are? 

"Lord  President  [Lord  GrativilU\  Is  not  for  making  any 
further  concessions,  because  thinks  they  will  have  no  effect 

"  Of  opinion  that  not  the  relaxations,  which  he  approves,  have 
produced  this  effect,  but  the  union  formed  with  Spain. 

"  Lord  Anson.     Produces  a  state  of  the  fleet  [105  in  all]. 

*  Such  iiuulence  in  ihc  muiner  was  scarce  to  be  borne.     H. 

'  Ci.  Walpolc's  Cterge  III,  i.  a-  Viu  was  anpported  on  thn  print  bj  Bale  and  the 
King. 

t  [In  Lnrd  H.'s  handwriting]  Just  the  conUaiy.  [See  also  bdow,  p.  3S0]  Bt^ri 
Ctrr.  iii.  j6.] 

>  H.  £11,  f.  31^9.  *  Of  August  5,  Pari.  Hia.  ■*.  logo. 

•  Pitt  10  >i(an1ey.  AnguM  j;,  l^(>\,  Thackeray's  Clalham,  iL  605  u^.  Fishky  b 
the  Gulf  o[  Si  Lawrence,  notth  of  ihe  Island  of  St  Pieire,  tn*  gmnted  on  Aofwi  i6> 
(Above.) 

>  lb.  606  sqq.  and  jf  8,  368,  58J.  *  A  Ut  at  the  Doke  tA  N 
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"  Mr  P}  In  coming  into  the  opinion  of  the  other  Lords,  1  only 
made  choice  of  the  lesser  evil,  to  produce  unanimity. 

"  In  opinion  clearly  against  giving  any  fishery,  except  that 
allowed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  upon  Newfoundland. 

"  I  defer  my  opinion  to  that  of  others. 

"  I  am  strongly  for  yielding  the  Isle  of  St  Pierre  preferably 
to  Canso. 

"  Gives  many  reasons'. 

"  If  the  French  should  reject  and  the  war  be  continued,  I  had 
rather  it  should  be  with  France  and  Spain  jointly,  than  with 
France  alone. 

"  Lord  Temple.  Will  not  be  induced  to  give  answers  hair  by 
hair,  till  the  whole  horse's  tail  is  pulled  out 

"  Note  of  one  particular  which  was  said  by  L[^0rd]  II\ardwicke\ 
August  2^k  1761'. 

"  One  thing  has  been  mentioned  by  some  Lords  more  than 
once  already,  and  has  been  repeated  this  day,  which  I  think  it 
necessary  to  take  a  little  notice  of.  They  have  said  that  in  their 
own  minds  they  still  adhere  to  their  original  opinion,  not  to  make 
any  further  concessions  to  France,  particularly  as  to  the  fishery 
and  an  abri,  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  negotiation  and  to 
recall  Mr  Stanley ;  but  that  they  have  given  up  their  opinions 
merely  in  compliance  with  other  Lords  and  to  procure  an 
unanimity. 

"  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  great  condescension  in  those 
Lords  who  have  made  such  a  declaration.  In  so  doing,  they 
express  the  greatest  deference  towards  others  of  the  Council.  But 
I  am  willing  to  think  that  this  conduct  proceeds  in  part  from  some 
degree  of  conviction ;  at  least  from  a  persuasion  that  the  measure, 
they  give  way  to,  is  not  hurtful  to  their  country,  I  carry  it  no 
further.  Otherwise  it  is  not  a  subject  of  condescension  or  com- 
pliance ;  it  would  be  too  much  even  for  the  purchase  of  unanimity. 
"  Every  Lord  is  able  to  answer  for  his  own  opinion.  Eveiy  one 
of  you  is  better  able  to  answer  for  his  own  opinion  than  I  am,  who 
am  the  least  among  your  Lordships.  But  it  is  too  much  to  be 
supposed  answerable  for  the   opinions  of  other  Lords.     It  is  a 

■  H.  5".  f-  jor. 

'  Pitt  writes  to  Stanley,  August  t-j,  lyfir :  "Considerations  of  the  greBtesl  weight 
have  deleimined  against  the  cession  o(  Canu)  [Conceau];  ai  that  island  and  port,  lying 
close  on  the  British  Continent  of  America,  and  paiticulaily  on  that  long  disputed,  and  not 
yel  well  settled  part  thereof,  Nova  Scotia,  seems  in  point  of  situation  to  be  not  less,  bnt 
perhaps  more  dangerous  in  various  respects  to  the  British  Colonies,  than  was  Cape  Breton 
or  St  John's."    Thackeray's  Chaiham,  ii.  604 ;  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  1069. 

•  H.  s«,  r.  j=j. 

Y.  III.  18 
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politeness  of  too  great  an  extent  and  carries  a  weight  along  with  k 
which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  willing  to  take  my  share  of." 


Meanwhile,  on  August  15,  the  relations  between  France  and 
Spain  had  been  embodied  in  the  secret  alliance  known  as  the 
Family  Compact,  which  provided  for  the  closest  union  between 
the  two  countries  for  purposes  of  defence  and  commerce,  and 
engaged  Spain  to  declare  war  upon  England  on  May  i,  1762,  in 
case  the  hostilities  between  England  and  France  had  not  then  been 
concluded,  while  France,  in  the  contingency  of  war,  made  herself 
responsible  for  the  claims  of  Spain  upon  England  and  ceded  to  her 
Minorca;  in  addition,  the  neutrality  of  Portugal  was  no  longer  to  be 
permitted'.  The  fact,  though  not  the  exact  details,  of  the  treaty, 
became  known  to  the  British  ministers  through  information  from 
Stanley,  and  through  the  intercepted  letters  which  passed  between 
Fuentes  and  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  ministers  in  London  and  Paris. 
Lord  Bristol,  instructed  by  Pitt  to  make  energetic  remonstrances 
at  Madrid  and  demand  explanations  of  the  warlike  preparations, 
received  as  reply,  on  August  28,  only  an  explicit  avowal  of  the 
mutual  understanding  between  France  and  Spain,  to  which 
assurances  of  innocent  intentions  were  added'. 

Finally,  after  several  prolonged  meetings  of  the  Council  and  a 
fruitless  conference  between  Pitt  and  Bussy',  Pitt  on  September  17, 
with  the  full  concurrence  now  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  Bute  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  clung  to 
hopes  of  peace,  broke  off  once  more  the  negotiations.  He  further, 
in  the  Council  held  the  next  day,  demanded  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  On  this  point  he  was  opposed 
by  the  whole  Cabinet  except  Lord  Temple,  and  the  memorandum 
drawn  up  by  them  was  outvoted  by  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  who 
advised  that  before  the  declaration  of  war.  Lord  Bristol  should  be 
ordered  to  make  one  further  attempt  in  Madrid  to  preserve 
peace*  and  substituted,  at  Lord  Hardwicke's  suggestion,  another  of 
a  temporising  character. 

'  KaxLs  de  Hassan,  vi.  314  sqq.;  Schaefer,  ii.  b,  381. 

■  Thackeray'b  Chatham,  i.  570  s(|q. ;  Schaefer,  iL  b,  364  >qq. ;  Cluthun  HSS.  93 ; 
N.  I4I,  f.  36s  ;  Pari  Hist.  XV.  11J9  sqq. 

'  Sec  pp.  310  H]q.)  Walpole's  George  III,  i.  54!  Schaefer,  ii.*,  388;  Rtvm Sut. 
-I.  P-  M- 

*  See  pp.  311  sqq. ;  H.  ju,  f.  306;  N.  I43,  f.  »48, 
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Paptr  signed  by  Lord  Temple  and  Mr  Pitt  and  delivered  to  tke 
King  \wko  refused  to  receive  it  on  Sept.  21  sty,  September  18M, 

1761. 

Mr  Wall  has  declared  in  a  paper  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
th«  28th  past,  that  the  memorial  which  Mons.  de  Bussy  presented 
h^re  by  order  of  his  Court,  concerning  the  disputes  of  Spain  with 
Great  Britain,  was  a  step  taken  with  the  full  consent,  approbation 
a^x^ pleasure  of  His  Catholic  Majesty. 

The  said  French  memorial  specifies  three  points  of  dissension, 
which  subsist  between  England,  and  Spain. — imo.  The  restitution 
o^  prizes  taken  on  the  subjects  of  Spain  during  tke  present  war. 
2«do.  Liberty  to  tke  Spanish  nation  of  fishing  on  tke  bank  of  New- 
j£f£*ndland.  3tio.  Tlie  destruction  of  tke  English  establishments 
fk^^tned  on  tke  Spanisk  territory  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras: — and 
further  declares  that  if  the  Catholic  King  should,  on  account  of 
these  disputes,  determine  on  war,  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  is 
engaged  to  take  part  therein. 

This  unjust  and  unexampled  proceeding  of  the  Court  of  Spain, 
by  enforcing  her  demands  on  England  thro'  the  channel  and  by 
the  compulsion  of  a  hostile  Power,  denouncing  eventually  future 
w^ar  in  conjunction,  while  Spain  was  still  professing  amity  and 
"■'endship  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  full  declaration  and  avowal, 
a-t  last  made  by  the  Spanish  ministry,  of  a  total  union  of  councils 
and  interests  between  the  two  monarchies  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
*re  matters  of  so  high  and  urgent  a  nature,  as  call  indispensably  on 
His  Majesty  to  take  forthwith  such  necessary  and  timely  measures 
*s  God  has  put  into  his  hands,  for  the  defence  of  the  honour  of  his 
Crown  and  of  the  just  and  essential  interests  of  His  Majesty's 
people. 

It  is  therefore  most  humbly  submitted  to  His  Majesty's  wisdom, 
that  orders  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  to  deliver  a 
declaration  signed  by  his  Excellency  to  the  above  efTect,  and  to 
'Wurn  immediately  to  England,  without  taking  leave. 

Temple,  L.P.S. 
Sept.  iztk,  1761.  W.  Pitt. 

St  fames' s,  September  18M,  1761*. 

Mr  P[itt'].  Several  previous  steps  show  a  fixed  object  and 
system  in  Spain  for  an  union  with  France. 

1,  Memorial  from  Saragossa'. 

2.  C[onde]  de  Fuentes's  Memorial',  which  he  avowed  had 

been  communicated  to  the  Court  of  France, 
'  N.  »«3,  f.  J3S.  '  H.  iti,  i.  J04. 

'  Piobably  Wall's  declaration  of  August  18  to  Lord  Bristol,  thai  Busty's  memorial, 
canceming  th«  Spanish  grievances,  was  made  with  the  full  concert  and  approval  of  the 
King  of  Spain.    (Below,  p.  iSo. } 

'  Pari.  Hisl.  IV.  1056.  on  (he  concert  between  the  two  stales  and  including  a  memorial 
OQ  the  restitution  of  prizes,  and  Thackeray,  i.  576 ;  but  see  Schaefer,  il.  *,  387. 

18— » 
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3.  The  Memorial  d[elivere]d  by  Mon.  de  Bussy  here,  which 

was  returned*. 

4.  The  intercepted  letters  between  the  Conde  de  Fuentes 

and  Mr  Gnmaldi'. 

5.  The  Convention  signed  in  August  last  between  France 

and  Spain'*. 

6.  The  D.  of  Choiseul's  avowal  of  this  concert  havii^  been 

begun  before  the  first  opening  was  made  by  the  Court 
of  France  for  a  negotiation  of  peace. 

Procrastination  and  delay  will  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all ; 
tho'  there  is  danger  whichever  resolution  shall  be  taken, 

A  total  and  entire  avowal  of  this  offensive  step  taken  by  France 
and  of  an  entire  union  of  councils  between  France  and  Spain. 

'Tis  one  House  of  Bourbon, 

The  Spanish  fleet  to  be  considered  as  a  remaining  part  of  the 
French  fleet. 

If  difHcult  and  dangerous  now,  'twill  be  much  more  so  in  May 
next 

I  incline  to  think  that  anything  that  is  dilatory  and  procrasti- 
nating will  increase  the  danger  which  is  very  great  already. 

Lord  President  {Lord  GraHville\    1  would  avoid  two  extremes : 

1.  Too  great  impatience  and  haste. 

2,  Too  great  delay. 

Many  ships  of  our  merchants  in  their  ports.  Much  English 
treasure  on  board  the  galleons..., 

Mr  Pitt.     What  is  likely  to  make  this  great  danger  less  ? 

Where  is  the  option  of  danger? 

An  immediate  decision  or  action  is  most  likely  to  extricate 
yourselves.  Will  your  means  be  stronger  and  more  practicable 
now .'     Spain  has  engrafted  herself  upon  France 

[Metnorattdum  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle*.'} 

Oetaber  ill,   1761. 

...My  Lord  Hardwicke  is  at  present  of  opinion  to  send  orders 
to  my  Lord  Bristol  to  demand  an  answer  whether  the  King  of 
Spain  is  under  any  engagements,  or  has  any  intention  to  take  part 
in  the  war  with  France  against  Great  Britain ;  but  that  my  Lord 
Bristol  should  not  be  directed  to  come  away  but  to  wait  for  further 
orders. 

My  Lord  Hardwicke  thinks  the  report  of  Mr  Stanley  and 
Grimaldi's  intercepted  letter  to  Fuentes,  show  that  Spain  is  more 
determined  than  before  appeared. 

■  Of  July  IS.  Pari.  Hisl.  xv.  1044. 

■  Which  >«fen«l  10  the  treaiy  belwecQ  France  and  Spain,  RgaedooAaggrt  ijitaoaa 
■1  the  Familjt  Compaci,  and  dccliued  that  the  ol^ect  of  the  Spanuli  CooK  wai  to  (ate 
lime  lill  the  arrival  of  the  treasure  ships  al  Cadii.     Ckatkam  C*rr.  U.  139  niq. 

■  The  Family  Compact.  *  Tbit  wm  an  able  qNcdi-    H. 
*  N.  144,  f-  4- 
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The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  my 
Lord  Hardwicke  upon  both  these  points,... 

[The  Duke  was]  confirmed  in  his  opinion. ..that  it  would  be 
improper  to  require  at  present  any  further  explanation  from  Spain, 
...[Wall's  reply  having  been]  "that  the  Court  of  Spain  always 
means  to  live  in  friendship  with  the  King'." 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs  the  enforced  absence  (owing  to  a  great 
domestic  bereavement)  from  the  consultations  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  whose  influence  had  often  in  similar  conjunctures 
succeeded  in  inducing  counsels  of  mcxleration  and  compromise  and 
in  composing  dissensions,  and  who  had  remained  the  whole  summer 
in  London  attending  the  meetings  assiduously,  was  a  most  unfortu- 
nate event.  On  September  16,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
in  the  deepest  anxiety  and  distress,  explaining  the  impossibility  of 
leaving  his  wife's  sick-bed.  "  God  grant  it  may  end  well."  It 
ended  with  her  death  on  September  19'.  The  shock  and  bitterness  of 
the  loss,  which  entirely  fllled  his  thoughts,  made  attention  to  political 
business  almost  impossible  for  some  time.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  despatches  as  far  as  he  was  able,  but  it 
was  not  till  September  30  that  his  spirits  had  sufficiently  returned  to 
enable  him  to  receive  from  him  a  visit*. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Cabinet  Council  held  on  September  21,  the 
majority,  with  the  King's  approval,  had  decided  against  Pitt  to 
postpone  action  till  the  receipt  of  further  despatches  from  Stanley 
at  Paris,  That  of  September  1 5  had  been  found  still  to  give  hopes 
of  preventing  the  rupture  of  negotiations  with  France,  and  conse- 
quently making  the  policy  of  declaring  war  upon  Spain  appear 
still  more  imprudent,  but  Stanley's  next  letters  and  explanations 
and  his  own  arrival  in  England  finally  removed  all  favourable 
impressions*. 

On  October  2  assembled  the  Cabinet  at  which  the  momentous 
resolution  was  to  be  taken  for  peace  or  war  with  Spain. 

St  James  October  znd  1761.     Notes  at  a  Meeting  0/  the  Lords. 
[Lord  Hardwicke's  account*^ 

Grimaldi's  letter  to  Fuentes  dat[ed]  13th  Sept  1761*  intercepted 
and  the  translation  read. 

Lord  President,     i.  Whether  the  Memorial  of  Mr  Wall,  together 
with  the  intercepted  letters,  are  a  sufficient  foundation  for  your 
'  H-  73.  f-  '«8.  '  See  »ol.  ii.  581, 

'  See  pp.  JI4  sqq. ;  N.  143,  ff.  197,  jo;,  151. 

*  N.  344.  f.  1  ;  H.  7J,  f-  101. 

*  H.  jii,  f.  jio.  *  Printed  in  Chatham  Corr.  U.  141. 
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Lordships  to  form  a  fixed  opinion  that  Spain  means  to  make 
war  against  England  and  to  warrant  you  to  make  war  or  come  to 
an  open  rupture  with  them  ? 

1  would  be  behindhand  in  nothing  but  in  the  actual  striking 
the  blow.  Grimaldi  says  France  is  willing  to  give  up  everything  of 
their  own,  but  still  to  be  faithful  to  their  allies.  But  begs  that 
Spain  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Memorial. 

Popular  in  the  City  of  London  by  reason  of  prizes  to  be  got. 

2.     Consider  your  .strength. 

Of  opinion  not  to  give  any  answer  to  Spain. 

What  hostilities  can  you  begin  with  advantage  ? 

Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  interest  of  the  Court  of  France  to 
sound  high  the  intentions  of  Spain  to  come  to  a  rupture  with 
England. 

Earl  of  Bute.  Mr  Stanley  only  told  me  that  it  was  very  much 
the  opinion  in  France  that  Spain  would  begin  a  war  against 
England. 

Lord  Ligonier.  By  the  last  accounts,  Spain  has  very  near 
6o,ooo  foot  and  about  from  lO  or  i5,ocx)  horse. 

Whether  it  is  now  prudent  to  throw  that  force  into  the  scale  of 
France  ? 

The  Spanish  troops  are  not  to  be  despised.  They  are  valorous, 
orderly  and  well -disciplined. 

Against  declaring  or  making  war. 

Mr  Pitt.  Remain  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  same 
opinion  I  formerly  gave. 

The  grounds — the  King's  dignity — the  interest  of  this  Kingdom. 
Have  in  my  bag  so  much  matter  as  I  think  would  be  criminal 
matter  gainst  any  Secretary  of  State,  who  lets  it  sleep  in  his 
office*. 

The  highest  indignity  that  ever  was  offered  to  the  Crown  of 
England. 

As  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  'tis  the  worst  species  of  war  to 
abet  France  with  her  full  weight  Cover  her  trade  and  lend  her 
money  and  abet  France  in  negotiation. 

You  arc  now  at  war  with  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

You  are  prepared  and  she  is  not. 

Concludes — I  will  be  respoftsible  for  nothing  that  I  do  not 
direct  f. 

Lord  P[rivy\  Seal  [I^rd  Temple).  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  at  the  time  that  I  am  to  take  my  leave  of  so  many  noble  Lords, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  that  I  do  it  with  such  sincere 
conviction.  Wishes  your-  Lordships  may  not  repent  that  in  such  a 
critical  situation,  you  give  the  King  no  opinion  at  all. 

*  Probably  meant  the  Family  Compacl.  H.  [S«e  below,  f.  iSo  uul  mbove,  *•}$  «, ; 
Rnville's  Pitt,  ii.  404  .sqij.  There  is  no  foutidation  whatever  for  Ibe  Mnnje  DOtioD 
that  ntt  had  intelligence  which  he  concealed  from  the  Cabinet  (ice  Wslpole'a  dMrfir ///, 
i.  1(7  and  neft).] 

t  Sorely  Ibe  most  insolent  declaration  ever  made  by  Miiuner.    H. 
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[Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Council.     Duke  of  NewcastUs 
account'.] 

St  James's,  Oclaitr  tnd,  1761, 
Present : 

Lord  President  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

Lord  Privy  Seal  Lord  Ligonier 

Duke  of  Devonshire  Lord  Anson 

Duke  of  Newcastle  Lord  Mansfield 

Earl  of  Bute  Mr  Secretary  Pitt 

...Mr  Pitt  adhered  to  the  opinion,  delivered  in  writing  to  the 
King,  by  my  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  himself,  which  opinion,  Mr  Pitt 
said,  was  greatly  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  an  intercepted 
letter  from  Grimaldi  at  Paris,  dated  the  13th  of  August,  to  Mon. 
Fuentes  here.  [The  Lords  present  adhered  to  their  former  opinions, 
all  contrary  to  that  of  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple.] 

My  Lord  Hardwicke  entered  fully  in  justification  of  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  prove  that  no  new  incidents  had  happened, 
and  particularly  that  the  intercepted  letter  above  mentioned 
had  not  altered  his  former  opinion ;  that  he  doubted  much 
whether  Spain  would  declare  war  against  us,  and  that  it  had 
been  constantly  the  view  of  France  to  encourage  Spain  to  take 
such  steps  as,  knowing  our  vivacity,  might  animate  us  to  begin 
with  them ;  and  that,  if  we  should  do  so,  we  should  fall  into  the 
trap  laid  for  us,  and  mentioned  a  letter  from  Sir  Benjamin  Keene 
in  1754,  shewing  that  that  was  then  the  view  of  France... 

Mr  Pitt  in  his  speech  recapitulated  his  own  situation  called  (as 
he  was  without  having  ever  asked  any  one  single  employment  in 
his  life)  by  his  Sovereign,  and  he  might  say  in  some  degree  by  the 
voice  of  the  People,  to  assist  the  State,  when  others  had  abdicated 
the  service  of  It ;  that  he  accordingly  came,  had  gone  thro'  more 
difficulties  than  ever  man  did ;  that  (tho'  he  supposed  it  might 
be  good  fortune)  he  had  succeeded  in  his  measures  taken  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  nation;  that  in  the  execution  of  these 
measures,  he  had  met  with  great  obstructions  from  some  (hinting 
at  principal  persons)  who  did  not  wish  the  success  of  them ;  that 
there  was  hardly  one  expedition  which  he  had  proposed,  tho'  the 
most  probable  and  at  last  attended  with  the  best  success,  that  had 
not  been  before  treated  as  chimerical  and  ridiculous;  that  he  was 
loaded  with  the  imputation  of  this  war  being  solely  his;  that  it  was 
called  his  war;  that  it  had  been  a  successful  one,  and  more  than 
hinted  that  the  success  was  singly  owing  to  him ;  that  the  case  was 
otherwise  now ;  he  saw  what  little  credit  he  had  in  the  Council 
from  an  union  of  opinion  of  some  of  the  greatest  persons  in  this 
Kingdom  ;  he  knew  the  little  interest  he  had,  either  in  Council  or 
Parliament ;  that  he  had  but  one  Lord  in  Council  who  agreed  with 
him,  with  whom  he  would  live  and  die';  that  the  papers  he  had  in 
his  bag  (meaning  my  Lord  Bristol's  letter  and  Mr  Wall's  paper) 
•  N.  144,  IT.  18,  43.  '  This  was  veiy  Ur  from  being  ihe  case. 
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fixed  an  eternal  stain  on  the  Crown  of  England,  if  proper  measures 
were  not  taken  upon  it ;  that  it  would  be  criminaj  in  him,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  to  let  this  affair  sleep  in  his  office ;  that  it  was 
the  greatest  indignity  that  ever  had  been  offered  to  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain.  Spain  is  now  carrying  on  the  worst  species  of 
war  she  can  for  France,  covers  her  trade,  lends  her  money  and 
abets  her  in  negotiation  ;  this  puts  you  actually  in  war  with  the 
whole  House  of  Bourbon;  that  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  sending 
no  answer  to  Spain ;  that  he  could  agree  to  no  answer,  but  what 
was  contained  in  his  paper;  that  in  his  station  and  situation  he 
was  responsible  and  would  not  continue  without  having  the  direction ; 
that  this  being  his  case,  nobody  could  be  surprised  that  he  could 
go  on  no  longer,  and  he  would  repeat  it  again,  that  he  would 
be  responsible  for  nothing  but  what  he  directed  ;  that  he  saw  with 
pleasure  such  an  union  and  such  a  conjunction  of  the  greatest  and 
most  considerable  men  in  this  Kingdom,  as  he  hoped  would  cany 
on  the  King's  business  with  success. 

My  Lord  President  made  a  speech  of  compliment  to  Mr  Pitt'... 
to  which  Mr  Pitt  replied  owning  his  great  obligations  to  my  Lord 
President. ..He  must  also  acknowledge  he  had  great  support,  in 
particular  instances,  from  other  Lords  of  the  old  administration*, 
and  had  always  received  great  civilities  from  all. 

[All  the  Lords,  except  the  retiring  ministers,  urged  the  sending 
of  strong  reinforcements  to  Admiral  Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean 
forthwith.] 

With  these  last  dignified  words  of  farewell  the  great  minister, 
whose  splendid  national  services  outshine  his  mistakes  of  policy  and 
almost  obliterate  his  undoubted  defects  of  character,  retired  from  the 
scene  and  brought  to  a  close  his  memorable  tenure  of  office.  He 
resigned  the  Seals  into  the  King's  hands  on  October  5  and  was 
followed  by  Lord  Temple  on  October  9,  His  conduct  now  was 
strangely  different  from  that  observed  on  those  former  occasions 
on  which  he  had  left  the  late  King's  service.  He  now  took  caie  to 
do  nothing  which  might  prevent  his  return  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  and  accepted  from  the  King  a  pension  of  £3000  with  a  peerage 
for  his  wife,  an  act  which  brought  upon  him  some  odious  but 
unmerited  reflections,  and  which  took  the  public  and  his  followers 
completely  by  surprise,  but  which  was  no  matter  of  asbmishmrat 
to  Lord  Bute*. 

'  There  is  no  mention  here  of  the  speech  a.'!cribc<l  to  Lord  Gruiville  bjp  Burke  m  the 
Annual  Rrgitltr,  iv.  [44]. 

>  ' '  Seemine  by  that  particularly  to  except  Lord  B[ute],"  Jeukiuoa  to  G.  Grcanlle. 
CretaiiUt  Paptrs,  i.  391. 

■  Cf.  Bute  to  N.,  March  lo,  1761,  "thai  be  knew  Mr  Pitt  wottldnerer go  into  oppcai- 
tion,  but  in  all  events  would  retire  with  some  honounble  proviiioii."  N.  %%%,  f.  68. 
See  below,  pp.  318-9;  Wdpole'i  Gttrgi  III,  i.  64;  Leittrs,  v.  iy»\  N.  «44.  ff.  74. 
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Immediately  after  his  resignation  he  visited  Lord  Hardwicke, 
and  in  a  friendly  conversation,  on  October  13,  disclaimed  all 
intentions  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the  government,  provided 
he  were  not  himself  personally  attacked.  "  He  talks  with  much 
temper  and  moderation,"  wrote  Lord  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Lyttelton. 
"  I  hope  that  temper  will  be  preserved,  and  am  persuaded  that  when 
he  accepted  these  graces  from  the  King,  it  was  his  intention*." 
A  letter  written  to  Sir  James  Hodges,  one  of  his  City  supporters, 
in  his  well-known  arrogant  style,  and  a  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city,  accompanied  by  Lord  Temple,  which  had  been  organised  by 
Alderman  Beckford,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Guildhall  banquet  on 
November  9,  when  he  drew  to  himself  the  applause  which  would 
have  been  more  properly  given  to  the  King,  who  attended  the 
ceremony,  and  when  a  dangerous  tumult  was  raised  against  Lord 
Bute*,  seemed  to  belie  at  first  Pitt's  disclaimers.  But  this  proved 
to  be  only  a  temporary  intoxication,  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
was  marked  by  great  reserve  and  dignity. 

Pitt's  resignation  of  office  at  this  juncture  cannot  be  approved. 
No  doubt,  supposing  the  negotiation  for  peace  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  French  from  the  first,  merely  as  a  blind,  to  conceal  a  new 
alliance  of  aggression  against  England,  and  Spain  were  merely 
waiting  for  the  favourable  moment  to  attack,  ordinary  prudence 
and  common  sense  dictated  an  anticipation  of  such  hostile  projects 
and  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  before  the 
coalition  or  the  joint  preparations  could  be  completed,  before  the 
expected  Spanish  galleons  could  arrive  at  Cadiz,  before  any  defence 
could  be  organized  for  the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  while  the  British 
forces,  maintained  at  full  strength  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  in 
the  full  flush  of  success,  were  ready  to  strike  at  any  point  in  the 
dominions  of  the  enemy. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  originally,  there  had  been  no  element 
of  insincerity  in  the  French  negotiations  for  peace.  In  1760,  they 
had  been  broken  up  by  Pitt  entirely  on  the  question  of  the  inclusion 

'Jii  M't  m;  Schacfer,  ii.  i.  740;  Annua/  Rig.  iv.  [44).  "By  which  means," 
wrote  Mary  Pitt,  his  sisler,  "he  is  left  still  >l  Ubert]'  to  become  >n  alderman." 
E.  Montague,  Lift  and  Corr.,  by  E.  J.  Clitnenson,  [i.  i6ji  and  see  above,  p.  i8.  Anne, 
anolhei  of  Pitt's  sisters,  who  had  shortly  before  obtained  a  pension,  and  to  whom  he  had 
expressed  his  disapproval  and  grief  at  seeing  the  name  of  Pitt  in  the  list,  "on  his  accepting 
one.. .copied  his  own  letter,  turning  it  against  himself."    Walpole's  Giergi  III,  i.  66. 

1  Phimmote,  Mm.  ef  LytttUon,  630 ;  below,  p.  330 ;  Chatham  MSS.  39,  H.  to  Pilt, 
October  11,  1761. 

*  Walpole's  Ceofye ///,  L  70,74;  Chatham  Corr.  ii.  165-6;  CreHvilU  Pafiers,  1.415; 
Pari.  Mist.  xv.  1114;  Almon,  Anttiotet  tf  Chalhaia,  iji.  tiS. 
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of  the  King  of  Prussia.  But  this  very  point  was  made  a  condition 
of  agreement,  a  sine  qua  non,  in  those  held  next  year'.  It  was 
only  after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  in  1760  that  serious  com- 
munications were  resumed  between  France  and  Spain.  In  1761,' 
Choiseul  b^an  them  with  England  once  more  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  obtain  peace.  "  The  case  is  that  France  having  resolved 
for  peace,"  wrote  Grimaldi  from  Paris  to  Fuentes,  on  February  26, 
1761,  in  an  intercepted  letter,  "in  order  to  prevent  greater  mis- 
fortunes, is  ready  to  offer  it  and  accept  of  it  in  statu  que\"  Stanley 
wrote  in  the  same  terms  to  Pitt  on  July  14:  "I  am  convinced 
that  France  seriously  desires  a  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
from  the  necessity  of  her  affairs  she  prefers  this  measure  to  all 
further  attempts  upon  the  Continent,  notwithstanding  the  offers 
of  Austria  and  the  suggestions  of  Spain'."  Choiseul  exerted  his 
utmost  resources  to  obtain  peace  till  the  arrival  of  Pitt's  despatch 
of  June  26  when,  for  the  second  time,  Pitt  caused  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  by  insisting  on  demands,  this  time  on  the  subject 
of  the  Fisheries,  which  he  withdrew  subsequently.  It  was  then, 
however,  too  late.  The  Compact  had  been  made  between  the 
two  Bourbon  States,  and  Choiseul  had  abandoned  all  hopes  from 
England. 

In  1760,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  understanding  between 
France  and  Spain  lost  strength  during  the  conference  at  the  Hague, 
and  as  long  as  there  remained  hopes  of  peace  between  France 
and  England ;  and  revived  once  more  as  that  prospect  receded, 
and  when  Pitt  broke  off  the  n^otiations*.  In  the  same  manner 
now,  the  Compact  between  France  and  Spain  was  not  the  cause,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  but  rather  the  consequence  of  the  break- 
down of  the  negotiation  with  England  ;  and  Choiseul's  instructions 
to  Bussy  especially  emphasized  the  subordination  of  the  Compact 
to  the  attainment  of  an  immediate  peace'. 

Moreover,  in  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
tone  throughout  is  one  of  mutual  defence,  against  what  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  common  peril,  rather  than  that  of  agression. 
The  inclusion  of  the  Spani.sh  demands  in  the  French  terms  of 
peace  was  intended  to  show  Pitt  that  France  could  have  new  allies, 
and  was  not  compelled  to  accept  conditions  of  absolute  surrender. 

I  Aliove,  pp.  Hi  -iqrj.  and  168.  *  ChathaM  Ctrr.  ii.  91. 

»  Thacki^rays  Chatham,  i.  541,  ii.  544 ;  Nchacfer,  ii.  /,  335  (qq^  354 ;  Ruville'i  P^ 
ii.  360,  363  sqi).,  375  sqq.  ;  Ameth,  i/aria  7'hcrnia, 'i'l.  193  sqq.,  itii  sqq.;  R.M.  Soltms. 
Tie  Duki  dt  Choiitul,  pp.  60-75. 

*  Above,  pp.  150  sqi).  '  Kevue  Hisl.  Ixii.  p.6,  abodyqaoMd. 
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On  her  side,  Spain  was  anxious  not  to  be  left  isolated  and  exposed 
to  England's  power.  Even  the  terms  of  the  Compact,  a  revival  of 
the  treaties  of  1733  and  1743  between  the  two  countries,  connected 
by  the  closest  ties  of  blood  and  policy',  did  not  necessarily  con- 
stitute any  act  of  aggressive  defiance  of  England.  Spain  was  only 
to  declare  war  against  England  in  case  no  peace  had  been  reached 
by  May  i,  1762;  and  the  original  object  of  the  treaty  was  not 
to  renew  the  war,  but  by  a  demonstration  of  strength  and  solidarity 
to  hasten  on  and  conclude  the  peace.  In  the  same  letter  of  July  7 
to  Ossun,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  in  \yhich  Choiseul 
refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  Compact,  he  adds:  "  Vous  ne  cacherez 
pas  au  Roi  d'Espagne  que  nous  avons  besoin  de  la  paix  dans  ce 
moment,  et  que  nous  comptons  que  Ics  engagements  que  nous 
prenons  n'^loigneront  pas  cette  paix  n^cessaire',"  In  an  inter- 
cepted letter  of  August  17,  Wall  repudiates  to  Fuentes  all  hostile 
intentions'.  When,  however,  in  consequence  of  Pitt's  attitude, 
peace  was  seen  to  be  hopeless,  the  alliance  naturally  assumed 
an  offensive  character,  aiming  at  an  early  combined  attack  upon 
England*. 

The  attack  upon  Belleisle  also,  at  the  veiy  time  that  the 
n^otiations  for  peace  were  in  progress  and  had  reached  a  hopeful 
ste^e,  the  conquest  of  which  on  July  7  came  at  the  most  critical 
moment,  was  in  all  probability  a  serious  tactical  error,  if  peace 
were  really  intended.  "So  little  was  [the  Congress  of  Augsburg] 
to  the  inclination  of  Mr  Pitt,"  writes  Walpole,  "that  he  prosecuted 
with  unusual  warmth  an  expedition  he  had  meditated  against 
Belleisle,  a  conquest  of  so  little  value  and  so  inadequate  to  the 
expense,  with  which  it  was  attended,  that  the  plan  was  by  many 
believed  calculated  solely  to  provoke  the  Court  of  France  and 
break  off  the  negotiation'."  In  any  case  it  was  a  step,  as  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  pointed  out,  only  too  likely  to  hasten  the 
maritime  union  between  France  and  Spain*. 

'  £iiff.  Hitt.  Rev.  i.  86  x\<\. 

'  Bourguel,  Lt  Dui  di  Cheiieul,  m.  *  CItaikata  Cerr.  ii,  137, 

*  Sir  J.  Vorke,  ntvertheless.  writes  as  lale  as  October  6;  "Neither  minislers'  nor 
merchants'  accounts  represent  Ihe  Spaniards  as  having  laken  any  serious  measures  as 
shouhl  denote  a  rupture  with  England."    N.  144,  f.  78. 

*  GioTgt  III,  i.  43 ;  cf.  Schaefer.  ii.  b,  319,  341,  344,  who  dates  firom  this  event  the 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  tone  of  the  negotiations.  Also  Fox,  in  Lift  of  Lady  Sarah 
Linnex,  i.  43;  Frederick,  who  had  welcomed  it  on  April  10,  i;6i,  as  an  excellent 
measure,  "pour  presser  d'autant  mieux  la  Fiance  1  la  conclusion  de  U  paix,"  later, 
t^.  June  15,  urges  unceasingl)'  the  necessit;^  for  a  suspension  of  aims,  without  which  the 
n^otiations  would  be  without  result.      /W.  Ctrr.  F.'s,  xx.  348,  487,  but  cf.  495,  568. 

*  H.  7»,  f-  179- 
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The  tone  of  triumph  and  mastery  adopted  by  Pitt  towards  an 
enemy,  defeated,  and  as  he  thought  vanquished  and  humiliated, 
was  one  extremely  imprudent  in  the  circumstances  and  only  too 
likely  to  justify  and  increase  the  fears,  already  felt,  of  English 
domination.  The  manner  and  character  of  his  despatches  had 
untoward  consequences  and  met  with  general  disapproval.  It  was 
in  the  same  tone  that  he  had  replied  to  Bussy  in  June,  who  had 
made  representations  on  the  subject  of  the  British  captures  from 
the  French  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  The  cannon  had 
decided  the  point  in  favour  of  England,  Pitt  declared,  and  he 
regarded  this  decision  as  an  award,  provoking  the  excellent  retort 
from  Choiseul  that  the  cannon  indeed  decided,  but  only  the  last'. 
"  He  has  a  good  deal  of  pride,"  wrote  Jenkinson  to  Geoi^ 
Grenville,  June  18,  1761,  "and  it  is  evident  Mr  Pitt  has  not  known 
how  to  treat  that*."  Language  was  used  by  Pitt  which  deeply 
offended  the  French  King,  and  which  drew  from  Stanley,  Pitfs 
own  subordinate,  earnest  remonstrances.  "The  French  are  to  be 
treated  with  great  firmness  and  dignity,"  he  wrote,  "  but  now  that 
his  Majesty's  honour  has  been  so  nobly  asserted  and  that  these 
most  improper  intrusions  into  his  affairs  are  so  fully  repelled, 
I  submit  it  to  you  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  soften 
that  asperity  which  might  before  be  necessary.  My  reason  for 
this  intimation  is  that  I  know  the  King  of  France  has  been 
grieved,  not  to  say  personally  offended,  at  some  particular  ex- 
pressions, and  has  said  with  great  warmth  '  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign  provinces  for  the  peace  but  that  he  would  not  be  deprived 
of  his  honour  and  of  the  character  of  a  man  of  truth  and  probity".' " 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke  wished  there  had  been  "  a  little  more  sugar"  in 
the  great  man's  methods,  "  mais  le  Seigneur  Jupiter  ne  sail  pas 
dorer  la  pilule,  which  is  a  fault  in  negotiating,  especially  when  you 
are  of  the  winning  side*." 

The  insulting  and  triumphant  tone  adopted  by  Pitt,  induced  by 
the  pride  of  power  and  consciousness  of  success,  was  both  un- 
necessarj'  and  unworthy  of  the  victor  in  the  great  stru^le.  He 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  underrating  and  ignoring  the  moral 
strength  of  our  former  great  hereditary  enemy,  and  of  imagininf^ 
because  her  physical  resources  were  for  the  moment  expended  and 
exhausted,  that  the  national  spirit  was  also  broken  and  extinguished. 
That  spirit  is  often  lowered  by  success  and  prosperity  and  greatly 

>  Remtt  Hhl.  Ixxi.  p.  9;  SchaeTer,  ii.  i,  344.  >  GrtmUU  Paftrt,  L  36B. 

'  Thackeraj's  Ckalkam,  ii.  603.  *  Add.  6831!,  t  l^g. 
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raised  and  stimulated  by  disaster  and  adversity,  and  it  now  proved 
sufficient  to  reject  the  terms  of  absolute  surrender.  Pitt,  after 
bringing  France  to  her  knees,  had  set  her  on  her  feet  again. 
"After  Mr  Pitt  was  out,"  writes  the  second  Lord  Hardwlcke, 
"Mr  Stanley  did  say  clearly  and  to  myself  that  he  thought  his 
manner  of  negotiating  spoilt  the  peace,  and  that  France,  though 
humbled  and  weakened,  was  still  a  Power  which  had  an  existence 
in  the  world'." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  lamentable 
break-down  of  the  administration  at  the  moment  of  final  victory, 
when  the  time  had  come  to  crown  the  great  war  triumphs  by 
a  great  peace,  must  be  placed  on  Pitt's  shoulders.  He  had  declared 
that  "  no  peace  of  Utrecht  should  again  stain  the  annals  of 
England " ;  but  his  whole  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  render 
a  like  issue  probable,  and  indeed  inevitable.  He  showed  the  same 
arbitrary  and  violent  spirit,  used  the  same  methods  and  insisted  in 
the  same  way  on  excessive  demands  from  the  defeated  foe — waiting, 
according  to  Lord  Hardwicke's  phrase,  "for  the  highest  throw  of 
the  dice," — as  those  who  had  wrecked  the  negotiations  of  i/n  and 
stirred  up  Louis  XIV  and  the  starving  French  nation  to  make  one 
more  effort  against  England  ;  and  if  the  same  mischievous  conse- 
quences followed  now  from  the  retirement  of  Pitt  as  followed  then 
from  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  Pitt's 
misuse  of  his  opportunities  for  securing  a  favourable  peace.  "  Je  ne 
puis  m^me  vous  dissimuler,"  wrote  Frederick  to  Knyphausen  in 
April  1761,  on  seeing  the  little  zeal  which  Pitt  showed  in  the  work 
of  peace,  "que  je  commence  d'avoir  une  petite  id^e  du  Sieur  Pitt" — 
"Si  done,  les  ministres  Anglais  ne  marqueront  pas  bientdt  plus 
d'empressement  que  jusqu'a  present...,"  he  writes  in  May:  "je 
suis  bien  assur^  qu'ils  le  r^retteront  k  la  suite,  mais  trop  tard  et 
quand  le  mal  ne  sera  plus  k  remidier'."  "  I  agree  with  you,"  writes 
Jenkinson,  who  still  believed  in  Pitt's  real  desire  for  peace,  to 
George  Grenville,  on  August  4,  "that  their  [the  French]  manner 
of  n^otiating  the  peace  has  been  more  able  than  their  manner  of 
conducting  the  war.  I  wish  the  reverse  of  this  character  may  not 
belong  to  us'." 

The  strange  contrast  between  the  ability  shown  by  Pitt  in 
organising  and  carrying  on  the  war  and  the  complete  incapacity 
to   conclude   it  strikes  the  student   of  these   events  at   once   as 

'  H.  73,  f.  loj.  '  Pol.  Carr.  xx.  J39.  J98i  »lio  359,  370. 
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surprising  and  mysterious.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that 
Pitt  had  no  more  real  desire  for  peace  in  1761  than  he  had  in  1759 
or  1760,  and  that  his  misuse  of  opportunity  was  deliberate,  not  the 
result  of  a  series  of  diplomatic  blunders  which  it  is  difficult  to 
ascribe  to  a  person  of  Pitt's  transcendent  abilities  and  foresight, 
but  of  a  settled  determination  to  continue  the  war  and  even  to 
greatly  extend  its  scope. 

The  complete  accomplishment  of  the  objects  with  which  the 
war  had  been  undertaken  by  England  was  not  sufficient,  but  the 
power  of  France  was  to  be  blotted  out,  not  only  in  the  New  World 
but  in  the  Old.  Then  the  victorious  arms  of  Britain  were  to  be 
turned  against  Spain.  Pitt  "despised"  that  country,  and  "flung 
out  that  we  shall  be  better  able,  by  our  captures,  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  Spain  against  us  than  without  it '."  Thu  colonies  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World  might  then  meet  the  same  fate  as  those  of 
France,  and  Mexico  and  Peru  as  well  as  Havannah  and  Manilla 
be  added  with  Canada  to  the  British  empire. 

With  vast  ideas  of  war  and  conquest  of  this  kind  were  no  doubt 
mixed  personal  and  party  motives,  as  they  had  been  in  the  war  of 
Queen  Anne.  Pitt  had  often  on  former  occasions,  as  we  have  seen, 
subordinated  his  political  opinions  to  the  exigencies  of  his  personal 
situation;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
his  conduct  was  now  once  more  guided  in  some  degree  by  similar 
considerations.  His  power  and  popularity  rested  on  the  triumphs 
and  conquests  he  had  achieved  in  war  and  would  be  endangered, 
and  perhaps  destroyed,  in  the  less  brilliant  office  of  maker  of  the 
peace,  which,  in  view  especially  of  the  disadvantageous  position  of 
the  allies  in  Germany,  must  include  some  compromises,  concessions 
and  disappointments.  The  King  of  Prussia  on  being  applied  to  by 
Pitt,  showed  no  disposition  to  facilitate  the  course  of  negotiations, 
and  rejected  with  surprise  and  indignation  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  forward  the  cause  of  peace  by  some  concessions  on  his 
side'.  A  peace,  "however  good,"  writes  Walpole,  "would  have 
given  a  shock  to  Mr  Pitt's  credit  from  the  impossibili^  of  content- 
ing all  mankinds" 

As  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the  negotiations  and  the  moment 
for  decision  approached,  in  April  1761,  Pitt,  overwhelmed  with  the 
difficulties  presented  and  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  all  parties, 
especially  his  own  supporters,  suddenly  abandoned  his  former 
reasonable  view  and  showed  himself  quite  altered  in  his  attitude 
'  N.  141,  r.  181.  >  Chathant  Cerr.  ii.  107.  *  Gtargi  III,  L  33  and  s6. 
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towards  peace'.  He  expressed  a  general  disapproval  of  any 
attempt  to  conclude  the  war  at  that  moment,  declared  that  he 
would  rather  lose  the  use  of  his  right  hand  than  sign  a  treaty 
leaving  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  to  France,  and  demanded  that 
Bussy,  on  his  arrival,  should  be  at  once  furnished  with  an  ultimatum 
of  the  British  terms  from  which  no  departure  whatever  should  be 
considered,  adding  significantly,  "that  there  were  heads  enough 
able  to  make  and  support  a  peace  without  him."  On  the  occasion 
of  a  Cabinet  Council  in  the  middle  of  May  the  great  question  was 
debated,  whether  the  whole  of  the  newly  acquired  possessions 
should  be  kept  and  the  allies  left  to  the  Congress,  or  whether  the 
principle  of  compensation  for  the  losses  of  the  latter  should  be 
admitted  in  the  negotiations ;  in  other  words  whether  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  to  be  abandoned  or  the  British  conquests  "  mouldered 
away."  Pitt  arrogantly  demanded  the  opinion  of  each  member  of 
the  Council,  positively  refusing  to  give  his  own,  declaring  himself 
indifferent,  and  affecting  merely  "to  take  orders,"  "  It  is  intoler- 
able," wrote  Lord  Hardwicke, "  in  Mr  Pitt  to  mix  so  much  reflexion 
and  acrimony  in  his  harangues."  Lord  Hardwicke  did  not  scruple 
in  private  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  declare  his  opinion  that 
peace  could  not  be  made  with  honour  without  compensating  the 
King's  continental  allies,  and  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  that 
"  it  is  possible  for  England  to  be  overloaded  with  foreign  colonies," 
that  is.  colonies  already  inhabited  by  foreigners.  But  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  too  old  and  experienced  a  politician  to  be  drawn 
into  the  trap,  to  be  impaled  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  and  held  up 
to  popular  obloquy  whichever  course  he  advocated.  A  decision, 
however,  on  this  question,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pointed  out,  was 
inevitable  sooner  or  later,  and  it  was  one  which  Pitt  deterinined 
should  be  made  by  others  and  not  by  himself*.  "  Your  Lordship 
may  remember  some  months  ago,"  wrote  Bubb  Dodington  to  Lord 
Bute,  on  October  8, "  1  said  1  thought  Mr  Pitt  would  never  make 
a  peace,  because  he  could  never  make  such  a  peace  as  he  had 
taught  the  nation  to  expect.  I  suppose  he  now  sees  that  we  are 
within  a  year  or  two  of  an  impracticability  of  carrying  on  the 
war  upon  the  present  footing,  and  may  think  upon  going  out  upon 
a  spirited  pretence  to  turn  the  attention  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
public  on  [others]...  V     "  I  am  not  much  surprised,"  wrote  Soame 

'  Cf.  his  conference  with  N.  in  Decembei  1760,  below,  p.  314. 
"  Below,  pp.  315-7;  N.  138,  tr.  6j,  113;  H.  71,  f.  374. 
'  Adolphuii,  Hisl.  ef  England,  j.  573. 
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Jenyns  to  Lord  Royston,  "at  the  intended  resignation,  because 
I  was  always  satisfied  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  happen.  Your 
Lordship  must  remember  that  I  have  often  said  Mr  Pitt  never 
would,  or  could,  agree  to  any  peace ;  but  that  he  must  push  things 
so  desperately  that  no  one  could  follow  him,  and  then  make  that 
an  excuse  for  quitting.. .and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  act  now  on  any  other  plan'."  "Now  what  can  be  Pitt's 
meaning,"  writes  Fox,  no  unbiassed  critic  of  his  great  rival,  indeed, 
but  who  here  does  no  more  than  express  forcibly  the  general  well- 
informed  opinion,  "or  what  can  it  be  resolved  into  but  a  desire  that 
a  peace  may  be  made  without  him,  which  he  may  say  had  been 
better,  if  he  might  have  had  his  way' .' " 

The  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  which  was  not  on  the 
question  whether  war  should  be  declared  upon  Spain,  but  whether 
it  should  be  declared  at  that  very  moment,  though  undoubtedly  of 
importance,  did  not  appear  sufficient  to  justify  in  itself  so  serious  a 
measure  as  Pitt's  immediate  retirement.  To  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  "  the 
avowed  motives  for  the  resignation  "  did  not  "  seem  quite  agreeable 
to  sound  policy^,"  and  the  Prussian  envoys  informed  Frederick 
that,  joined  to  regret  at  his  loss  and  admiration  for  his  talents,  was 
a  condemnation  of  the  pretext  put  forward  and  of  the  occasion 
chosen  for  the  momentous  step*. 

At  the  same  time,  while  quitting  office,  Pitt  took  care  to  leave 
the  door  open  behind  him,  through  which  he  could  return  when  the 
problem  of  the  peace  had  been  solved  and  settled'. 

Whether  the  motives  or  the  cause  of  Pitt's  public  conduct  were 
such  as  have  been  here  suggested  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  generally  credited  with  a  desire  to  prolong  the  war  and 
obstruct  the  peace*.  Thus  the  chief  and  essential  condition  of 
success  in  the  negotiations  was  absent.  There  was  no  confidence 
of  one  party  in  the  other's  sincerity  in  the  work  of  peace,  and  this 
had  clearly  a  direct  and  most  mischievous  influence  on  the  result 

'  Rockingham,  Mem.  i.  47. 

*  Life  and  jMlers  of  /jidy  Sarah  Lennox,  j,  43-6.  See  also  Bute'i  OIHnioo,  expiCMed 
as  early  as  January  1,  1761,  Dodinglon's  Diary,  37;,  and  Lord  J.  OivelMliib  to  the  D. 
of  Grafton  lo  the  same  effeci,  Grafmn's  Autebiegrafhy,  35 ;  and  Lord  G.  Saclnille'a  /Krt. 
AtSS.  Cemm.,  Mrs  Stopford-Sockville,  i.  85 ;  and  Ruville,  liL  16. 

s  Add.  6S36,  r.  149.  *  Schacfcr,  ii.  b,  739.  ■  Above,  p.  aSo. 

■  Below,  p.  J37;  A.  Bonrguet's^AtiCMnr  la  Falitiqut  £iraiigin  it  CMtaO,  ik»: 
abo  Choisenl's  Memoir,  though  a  suipidous  (estimony,  may  peiliap*  be  added,  printed  !■ 
Soolange-Bodin,  Le  I'aele  de  FaniitU,  143 ;  Ckalkam  Cerr,  ii.  119.  T1uwken]p^ 
Chatham,  ii.  fi6>  I'ill's  assurances  to  (he  contrary  wonid  have  veiy  Hula  cfcl. 
Cremille  Paftrs,  i.  380,  386. 
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In  the  same  way  suspicion,  if  not  conviction,  of  Pitt's  intentions  and 
motives,  created  distrust  between  Pitt  and  his  fellow  ministers,  and 
precluded  that  close  union  and  co-operation  necessary  for  carrying 
through  the  great  work.  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  with  him  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  Whig  Lords,  while  giving  Pitt  all  their 
support,  had  long  had  misgivings  concerning  the  issue  and 
tendency  of  his  policy  and  measures.  The  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  victories  of  1759  had  at  least  not  been  used  by  Pitt  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  interests  of  peace.  Another  year  had  passed, 
and  yet  another  was  passing,  in  which  the  finest  opportunities  of 
making  peace  were  suffered  to  escape  with  the  prospect  only  of  an 
interminable  continuance  of  the  war  and  of  its  extension  to  include 
fresh  enemies.  The  war  expenditure  rose  higher  in  each  successive 
year.  The  supply  demanded  for  1761  amounted  to  nearly  20 
millions  and  the  national  debt,  which  in  1755  had  been  72  millions, 
had  now  been  increased  to  I02  millions.  There  were  signs  that 
the  supply  of  recruits  was  beginning  to  fail'.  To  make  the  com- 
parison of  the  political  situation  with  that  in  Queen  Anne's  reign 
still  more  complete,  circumstances  had  greatly  changed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  its  continuance  now,  as  far  as  British 
interests  were  concerned,  could  not  be  justified  on  the  same  grounds 
as  its  commencement. 

The  dangerous  predominance  of  France  had  been  destroyed, 
and  to  weaken  France  further  would  be  to  upset  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  which  had  long  been  the  cardinal  point  of 
England's  security,  To  drive  Spain  and  France  into  a  league 
against  England  might  not  only  prolong  the  present  war  but  have 
much  more  extended  consequences.  The  objects  with  which 
England  had  entered  into  the  war  were  for  the  most  part  attained. 
To  prosecute  the  war  further  was  to  employ  the  resources  of 
Britain  in  deciding  whether  Austria  or  Prussia  should  dominate  in 
Germany,  and  to  follow  the  fata!  error  of  France,  by  which  she 
had  been  undone.  The  alliance  with  Prussia  was  no  longer  a 
support,  but  3  burden.  Since  the  French  had  lost  their  colonies, 
the  German  war  had  ceased  to  be  a  "diversion,"  which  had  been  its 
chief  justification  hitherto.  It  became  now  the  principal  scene  of 
hostilities,  one  where  Great  Britain  could  never  hope  to  be  superior, 
and  where  the  results  were  the  least  proportionate  to  the  expend!- 
ture.     This  was,  indeed,  to  pursue  the  old  Hanoverian  policy  with 

'  RuTiUe,  ii.  331. 
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all  its  attendant  disadvantages.  "  Hard  is  the  fate  of  Britain,"  it 
was  declared,  "  when  we  see  men  force  themselves  into  power  by 
disclaiming  for  20  years  together  against  a  particular  part  of 
Germany ;  and  then  making  use  of  that  power  to  sacrifice  three 
times  the  sum  in  one  year  which  others  had  done  in  the  course  of 
20,  to  an  impossible  defence  of  it'." 

After  several  years  of  doubt  and  misgiving,  Lord  Hardwicke 
was  now  convinced  that  no  peace  would  ever  be  obtained  while 
Pitt  controlled  the  negotiations.  He  had  supported  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  with  France,  inevitable  in  the  circumstances.  The 
extension  of  the  war  to  include  Spain  was  a  different  matter.  He 
could  not  share  Pitt's  contempt  of  Spain  or  agree  that  the  addition 
of  a  new  antagonist,  with  its  treasure  and  its  navy  and  its  army, 
added  to  those  of  France,  would  be  an  advantage  to  England.  He 
feared  that  England  might  have  to  face  a  hostile  combination  of 
France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Spain.  To  these,  hesitating  neutrals, 
such  as  Holland  and  Denmark,  who  had  already  showed  signs  of 
making  common  cause  with  Spain,  might  possibly  be  added.  He 
reminded  the  Council  that  it  had  long  been  the  desire  of  France 
to  incite  Spain  into  taking  steps  which  would  bring  on  war  with 
England.  He  doubted,  as  Pitt  himself  seems  to  have  done,  the 
moment  he  quitted  office;  thought  there  were  not  sufficient  proofs 
to  justify  the  driving  Spain  permanently  into  the  arms  of  France 
with  all  the  further  obstacles  to  peace  which  this  must  entail,  and 
wished  to  exhaust  every  means  and  to  postpone  hostilities  till  the 
intentions  of  Spain  had  more  fully  declared  themselves.  Delay 
might  indeed  breed  new  dissensions  between  the  two  states  and 
itself  nullify  any  fruits  of  the  alliance^ 

Such  were  the  substantial  grounds  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  oppo- 
sition and  of  the  rest  of  the  Lords  to  Pitt  at  this  crisis.  Nevertheless, 
if  one  can  venture  to  judge  in  so  complicated  a  situation,  though  right 
in  principle,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  which  were  not  so  com- 
pletely known  to  them  as  they  are  to  ourselves,  it  was  probably 
unwise  and  mistaken.  It  came  too  late.  All  prospect  of  peace 
with   France  had,  as  we   have  seen,  been  destroyed   by  Pitt  by 

■  See  ihv  very  able  pamphlet  entitled  Comidtraliam  an  the  Frtttnt  Gtrmait  War, 
tiy  Israel  .Mauiluit,  i  ;6o,  ^iiid  liy  Wal|iute  to  hare  beun  published  under  Lonl  Hardwicke'* 
patronage  and  [he  materials  (o  have  Ikcd  "furnished  iiy  the  bction  oT  the  Vorkct* 
{G<iirgt  III,  i.  )j  i  iMIcrs,  v.  7],  which  made  a  great  impression  and  went  rapidly thmwh 
a  numlwr  uf  cdiliiin>i ;  and  Uicaiioaal  ThoHghti  on  the  PrisaU  Gtrman  Wmr,  by  the  mbm 
wrilcr;  al»j  the  reply,  A  Fair  and  CompUU  Ansmtr. 

'  Below,  pp.  ji7~8,  hi;  N.  144,  S.  143;  N.  l4i,f.  310. 
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July.  The  negotiations  were  from  that  time  only  artificially 
prolonged  ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  with  it  the  French 
compact  with  Spain,  became  from  that  time  inevitable.  It  would 
have  been  wiser,  if  such  a  step  had  been  possible,  to  have  effectively 
opposed  Pitt's  conduct  of  the  negotiations  at  an  earlier  stage,  when 
they  still  offered  hopes  of  success,  rather  than  to  interfere  now  in  his 
preparations  for  war'.  To  be  the  first  to  attack  always  carries  with 
it  extraordinary  advantages,  and  it  was  a  bold  stroke  of  this  kind 
which  had  gained  for  Frederick  his  victories  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hostilities  in  Germany  and  enabled  him  to  hold  out  so  long  after- 
wards against  overwhelming  adversaries.  The  prospect  too  of 
attacking  Spain  in  her  American  Colonies  was  very  favourable  at 
this  moment. 

Moreover,  Pitt's  retirement,  as  the  issue  proved,  did  not  leave 
the  control  of  the  negotiations  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  whose 
power  began  to  dissolve  from  this  moment.  They  had  in  fact  only 
exchanged  a  war  at  any  cost  for  a  peace  at  any  price.  The 
extensive,  even  if  imprudent,  schemes  of  Pitt  were  thrown  into 
a  noble  relief  by  the  petty  and  narrow  views  of  Bute  and  his 
adherents  ;  and  his  war  policy  was  apparently  justified  by  subse- 
quent events,  when  the  peace  party,  having  obtained  the  ascendant, 
found  themselves,  but  now  in  conditions  less  favourable  than  before, 
unable  after  all  to  avoid  hostilities  and  finally  signed  an  inadequate 
peace. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  congratulations  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
on  the  "elopement  of  his  termagant  wife,"  were  scarcely  justified. 
Lord  Bute's  ascendancy  was  from  the  moment  of  Pitt's  retirement 
established,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  rest  of  the  Whigs  was  only 
a  question  of  time  and  convenience.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on 
whose  support  Bute  had,  a  few  months  ago,  in  different  circum- 
stances, placed  so  high  a  value,  was  now  only  a  "  crazy  old  man," 
whose  power  was  quite  gone  and  who  was  to  be  kept  on  a  year 
or  two  only  on  sufferance'.  Lord  Bute  now  "found  things  could 
not  go  on  between  them."  He  "  early  began  to  make  ground  for 
himself,"  writes  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke, "  and  several  pamphlets 
published  at  that  time  from  quarters  friendly  to  him,  threw  ridicule 

'  Cf,  Sir  J.  Yorke,  October  6,  n6t  :  "1  have  long  fell  Ihal  Mr  Pin's  over- 
bearing way  would  in  the  end  foice  a  mplure,.,.but  i(  is  a  pity  th«y  did  nul  unite  in 
the  beginning  of  Ihe  n^oliation  a.nd  carry  things  through  with  courage  and  temper : 
for  except  himself,  everybody  at  the  boltom  was  of  one  mind  about  ibe  Peace." 
H.   17.  f.  3S9- 

'  Grmville  Papers,  i.  395;  below,  p.  331. 
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on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     His  Grace  and  my  Father  both  should 
have  had  their  conduct  better  defended."' 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
place  a  few  months  longer,  till  the  plans  of  Bute  and  the  Court 
were  further  matured.  After  considerable  delay  and  unwillingness* 
"  Lord  Bute,  by  his  Majesty's  command,"  writes  Lord  Hardwicke, 
on  November  16,  1761,  in  his  memorandum,  "  offered  me  the  Privy 
Seal  (lately  resigned  by  Lord  Temple)  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle;  but  I  declined  it  with  great  duty  to  the  King  and 
strong  professions  of  zeal  for  his  service,  wishing  it  might  be 
disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  might  best  promote  that  servi^  in 
this  difficult  and  critical  conjuncture.  This  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  acknowledge  to  me  the  same  day  in  his  Closet  as  a  very 
disinterested  instance  of  my  zeal  for  his  service,  and  to  enlarge 
much  on  his  esteem  for  me  and  his  protection  and  favour  to  me 
and  my  family.  The  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford'."  Lord  Egremont,  brother-in-law  to  Geoi^e  Grenville, 
became  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Pitt.  To  Grenville,  who  still  kept 
his  place  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  abandoned  his  connection 
with  Pitt  and  with  his  brother  Lord  Temple,  was  assigned  a  place 
in  the  Cabinet  and  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an 
appointment  which  Lord  Hardwicke  characterised  as  "what  Gil 
Bias  did  when  he  could  do  no  better,"  but  an  office  in  which  he  was 
chiefly  employed  by  Lord  Bute  in  "working  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
out  of  the  Treasury'."  Bute  further  sought  to  strengthen  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  Fox,  who,  at  the  price  of  the  long-coveted 
peerage  for  his  wife,  and  on  the  condition  that  he  should  hold  his 
tongue,  abstain  from  interference  with  Grenville's  leadership  and  act 
entirely  according  to  Bute's  directions,  "when,  what  and  where," 
placed  himself  entirely  at  the  Favourite's  disposal', 

'  \\.  73,  f.  117.  In  January  1761,  the  Remtmbrttnitr  published  an  abiui*e  utide 
againsl  I.0T1I  Hardwicke  and  hia  family.     H.  149,  f.  7. 

'  Below,  p.  331. 

^  H.  goo,  f-  I'  The  delay  in  offering  it  probably  influenced  hii  dediion.  Writing 
on  October  11  to  his  eldest  son  on  the  false  report  of  bis  appointment,  he  declarei  huMell' 
uncertain  as  10  accepting  it.  H.  4,  f.  197.  Cf.  Lady  Hcrvey,  Uctober  11  {.iM^n  U 
£.  Morris,  1S3),  "  What  I  least  of  all  comprehend  is  Uie  I'livy  Seal's  beii^  pat  into 
commission,  when  it  is  well  known  that  Lord  1  lardwicke  has  long  ughed  for  it  in  lies  of 
the  dirty  pension  which,  with  all  hi*  immense  riche«,  he  look  and  now  enjoys. "  Thai 
follows  a  fatuous  nole  from  Ihe  editor  on  l.c»d  H.'s  "rondnen  for  mooey."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Lord  II.  accepted  no  pension.     Above,  voL  ii.  tSa. 

*  Below,  p.  319,  and  note  by  (he  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  H.  73,  f.  toi. 

°  See  the  Corr.  in  Lord  Shelburnc's  U/t,  L  100-117:  and  below,  p.  33$;  H.  fj, 
ft.  133-s;  N.  J44,f.  »79. 
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Charles  Yorke  became  shortly  afterwards  Attorney-General  in 
the  room  of  Pratt,  who  was  now  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas'. 

On  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  Lord  Hardwicke  forwarded 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  a  memorandum  of  such  measures  as 
ought  to  engage  immediately  his  care  and  attention.  These 
included  :  The  choice  of  a  proper  successor  to  Pitt,  to  find  out  his 
plans,  "  to  talk  high  for  carrying  on  the  war  but  not  for  extending 
it;.. .to  keep  constantly  in  view  and  to  endeavour  above  all  things  to 
bring  about  a  good  peace ;  to  secure  the  money  for  next  year's 
supplies  as  soon  as  possible.. .to  consider  and  be  vigilant  to  every 
part  of  this  extensive  war ;  to  consider  particularly  what  expeditions 
or  operations  of  Great  Britain  are  depending, — what  orders  have 
been  given  about  the  expedition  at  Martinico  and  to  General 
Amherst,  what  remain  to  be  given,  what  additional  force  ought  to 
be  sent — to  neglect  nothing  to  secure  our  conquests.. .manning  the 
fleet  and  putting  the  ships  into  good  condition  ;  to  recruit  and 
reinforce  the  army,  consider  of  methods  to  get  men;  the  militia; 
it  cannot  be  actually  dropped  now  during  the  war*." 

But  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  follow 
Lord  Hardwicke's  counsels.  It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  leaving  him  any  power  in  the  Cabinet  Measures 
of  the  greatest  public  importance  were  settled  between  Bute,  Lord 
Egremont  and  George  Grenville  without  his  approval  or  knowledge. 
The  promise  of  6000  men  to  Portugal  was  made  without  once  con- 
sulting him'.  Lord  Bute  conducted  the  negotiations  with  France 
independently  and  privately  through  his  brother,  James  Mackenzie, 
and  Count  Viry  and  the  BailH  de  Solar,  Sardinian  ministers 
respectively  in  London  and  Paris,  the  last  of  whom  communicated 
with  Choiseul*.  War  was  declared  against  Spain, — an  event  which 
naturally  afforded  a  great  triumph  to  Pitt  and  his  followers", — 
greatly  to  his  disappointment,  and  the  previous  negotiations  were 
carried  on  without  his  concurrence  or  approval*. 

Lord  Bristol's  despatch,  of  October  14,  1761,  had  contained 
favourable  assurances  from  the  Spanish  Court,  and  there  seemed 
still  hope,  in  view  of  the  resumed   negotiations  with   France,  of 

'  For  the  signilicalinn  o(  these  appointments  see  below,  pp.  364-7. 

'  H.  71.  f.  iTi.     The  five  yeais  tertn  foi  the  militia  ended  on  May  1,  1761. 

'  PP-  347-8;  N.  1,7.  ff.  363.  408. 

*  Memnin  0/ a  TraDiller  nino  in  Mtfiremtae  (Dateiu),  (1806),  ii.  16. 
"  Walpole's  Gnrrgi  III,  i.  10:,  104. 

•  H.  73,  t  118:  Rxkingkam  Mem.  i,  s6. 
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avoiding  hostilities'.  On  October  i6,  and  even  as  late  as  December 
1 1,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  wrote  that  an  universal  disbelief  in  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Spain  prevailed  abroad'. 

But  Lord  Bute,  though  pretending  great  unconcern,  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  enthusiasm  manifested  for  Pitt  in  the  City.  At  a 
great  meeting  on  October  22,  thanks  to  the  great  war  minister, 
and  regret  at  his  loss  were  voted ;  while  at  the  same  time  its 
parliamentary  representatives  were  instructed  to  oppose  all  con- 
cessions for  the  sake  of  peace  and  especially  that  of  the  Fisheries*. 
Bute  sought  to  attract  to  himself  some  of  Pitfs  popularity,  by 
outdoing  him  in  warlike  zeal  and  vigour ;  if  not  in  acts,  at  least  in 
words.  He  reproached  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  his  pacific  dis- 
position and  "  breathed  war  as  much  as  Mr  Pitt  did."  He  added  to  the 
King's  Speech  of  November  6,  prepared  as  usual  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
some  verba  sonantia,  vintten  by  George  Grenville,  in  Pitt's  grandest 
manner,  threatened  descents  upon  the  French  coast  and,  taking  the 
cue  from  the  City,  repudiated  all  notions  of  concessions  on  any 
consideration.  The  word  peace  was  not  to  be  even  mentioned, 
either  in  the  Speech  or  in  the  Motion  for  the  Address.  In  its  Rnal 
form,  however,  these  bellicose  phrases  were  dropped,  and  the 
Speech  followed  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  peace  being 
made  the  aim  and  object  of  the  whole,  to  gain  which  the  energetic 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  only  the  means'. 

A  despatch  for  Spain  was  now  prepared  by  Lord  Egremont, 
which,  accompanied  by  friendly  assurances,  made  the  communication 
of  the  clauses  of  the  Compact  which  affected  British  interests,  a 
sine  qua  tion  to  further  negotiations.  To  this  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
objected  as  tending  to  destroy  the  present  favourable  inclination  of 
Spain,  and  on  the  ground  that  it  was  wiser  to  come  to  terms,  when 
the  treaty,  ipso  facto,  would  dissolve,  and  a  dangerous  accession 
of  strength  to  France  would  be  prevented.  Lord  Hardwicke, 
however,  though  in  favour  of  a  friendly  method  of  negotiation, 
thought  that  the  demand  might  be  made  without  giving  oflTence, 
and  seemed  to  enter  into  Lord  Egremont's  notion  that  something 
was  due  from  Spain  in  satisfaction  of  the  national  honour. 

The  despatch,  therefore,  was  forwarded  on  October  28,  with 
a  letter  to  Lord  Bristol,  added  by  Lord  Hardwicke's  advice,  which 

•  H.73.f.  '31. 

>  N.  147,  f.  119;  J.  V.  to  Bute.  R.  O.,  S.  P.  Holl>nd. 

'  N.  144,  fr.  406,  441  sqq. ;  Annual  Rtgister,  iv.  [joi]. 

*  Below,  pp.  j35  sqq. ;  N.  14$,  f.  113 ;  Pari.  /fist.  IV.  mo. 
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was  intended  to  soften  its  import.  Before,  however,  this  communi- 
cation reached  Madrid,  the  Spanish  government  in  consequence, 
according  to  Bristol,  of  the  arrival  of  their  treasure  ships,  suddenly 
changed  its  friendly  tone  to  one  of  hostility.  On  November  19,  a 
precise  answer  was  demanded  by  Great  Britain  which  was  refused 
by  Spain  on  December  10,  and  war,  which  Lord  Hardwicke  now 
recognised  to  have  been  for  some  time  inevitable,  was  proclaimed 
on  January  4,  1762'. 

Preparations  had  long  been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  event. 
Martinico  was  captured  on  February  12,  an  acquisition  of  great 
importance  on  account  of  the  sugar  trade,  and  according  to 
Rodney,  the  key  of  the  French  West  Indies';  while  Grenada, 
St  Lucia  and  St  Vincent  followed  soon  afterwards.  In  May, 
troops  were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Portugal,  which  had 
been  invaded  by  Spain ;  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Anson 
for  the  conquest  of  Havannah. 

It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  that  Bute  intended  no  active 
or  systematic  prosecution  of  the  war.  Regardless  of  the  immense 
national  interests  involved,  his  one  aim  was  to  hasten  on  a  peace, 
when  the  Whigs  could  be  dispensed  with  and  at  the  same  time  an 
administration  might  be  secured  in  accordance  with  the  King's 
wishes,  controlled  by  the  Crown,  and  independent  of  Parliament 
and  of  political  parties,  by  whose  support  and  co-operation  alone 
a  great  war  could  be  carried  on. 

After  considerable  wavering  and  hesitation,  he  took  at  length 
the  momentous  step  of  abandoning  the  German  war  and  of  refusing 
the  annual  subsidy  to  Frederick,  although  the  money  had  already 
been  promised,  on  conditions,  to  the  Prussian  envoys.  The  pursuit 
of  popularity  was  doubtless  a  chief  ingredient  in  this  decision'.  The 
neglect  of  Hanover,  ostentatiously  paraded,  and  the  cessation  of 
further  continental  expenditure,  it  was  hoped,  would  raise  applause. 
The  desertion  of  Prussia  also  relieved  the  government  from  the 
necessity   of  making   unpopular   concessions  to   compensate   the 

'  See  below,  pp.  335,  3,18-41  ;  Pari.  Hist.  xv.  i:5i'iiio;  Adolphus,  C/orgt  III, 
(isiq.;  N.  144,  ff.  144,  406,  4]i,  470;  N.  145,  If.  57,  78,  111 ;  N.  147,  f.  401.    There 

ii  no  tnith  in  Walpole's  statement  {Ctorgt  III,  i.  loi)  which  has  misled  Heir  v.  Ruville 
[Pill,  ill.  31)  thai  '"Lord  Hardwicke  when  the  affirmative  was  decided,  declared  he  would 
return  no  mote  10  Council."  The  report  had  been  circulated  in  the  City  bul  without  an; 
foundation.  H.  73,  f.  178;  N.  148,  f.  171.  The  acquiescence  of  the  Whig  leaders  in 
the  war  was  very  severely  criticised  by  Lord  Royslon  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Yorlie  of 
December  17,  printed  in  Rock.  Mem.  i.  58. 

'  P-  5«7  1  Ckaltrfiilii's  LilUrs  {EiaAs^tvi),  1178. 

'  P-  Hi- 
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allies ;  it  simplified  the  issues  and  made  the  attainment  of  a  peace 
at  any  price,  the  great  object  of  Bute's  policy,  more  practicable 
and  possible. 

An  imprudent,  but  well-intentioned,  negotiation  was  attempted 
once  more  with  Austria.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  was  instruct^  by 
Bute,  on  January  12,  to  revive  through  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick, 
without  communicating  the  plan  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  former 
Austrian  jealousy  of  the  Bourbon  power,  by  representing  the 
consequences  to  Austria  of  the  recent  Family  Compact  and 
of  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion  of  Portugal,  and  to  suggest 
compensations  for  Austria  at  the  expense  of  Spain  in  Italy, 
whereby  the  Empress  might  be  induced,  it  was  hoped,  to  leave 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  peaceful  possession  of  Silesia'. 

In  Lord  Hardwicke's  opinion,  such  a  negotiation,  which  made 
England  appear  to  be  "  knocking  at  every  door,"  could  do  nothiog 
but  harm'.  His  fears  were  fully  realised.  The  project  met  with 
a  curt  negative  from  Austria,  who  made  use  of  the  communication 
only  to  exhibit  England  as  reduced  to  her  last  resources,  and  to 
excite  the  King  of  Prussia's  jealousy.  The  negotiation  was  repre- 
sented  to  Frederick  as  an  attempt  to  conclude  the  war  by  forced 
cessions  on  his  part  in  Silesia,  and  Bute's  protests  and  the  com- 
munication  of  the  correspondence  in  no  way  diminished  Frederick's 
suspicions  and  indignation*. 

Moreover,  an  ill-judged  private  interview  accorded  by  Bute 
to  Prince  Galitzin,  the  retiring  Russian  Ambassador  in  London, 
on  February  6,  deepened  the  bad  impression  already  created. 
According  to  Bute's  account,  which  is  corroborated  by  his  own 
despatch  to  the  British  envoys  at  St  Petersburg,  nothing  passed 
which  could  be  considered  in  any  way  hostile  to  the  king  of  Prussia's 

'  Below,  p.  347 ;  R.  O.,  Stale  Papers,  Holland,  Jaouary  ii,  19,  16,  r76i  {  Adolplwt, 
Ctorge  ///,  i.  579  st\t\.  Bute  had  at  first,  apparenlly,  endeavoured  to  keep  "the  D.  of 
N.'s  friend  out  oMhe  secret-"     H.  17,  f.  406;  H.  10,  f.  itr 

'N.  isi.f-M. 

*  Pol.  Cerr-  f-'s,  xxi.  343,  3S3-4.  +03.  494!  Buttingiam  Corr.  i.  47,  ji  »qq.; 
Schaefer,  ii.  i,  745,  743-91  Bute  lu  J.  V..  March  ilS,  176],  and  J.  V.  to  Bate,  Apiil  1; 
R.  O.,  Si.  Pap.,  Holland.  According  to  Ruvillc  (iii.  37)  who,  however,  pTcs  no 
■uthorily,  Prince  Louis  "on  his  own  rcsponsibiUiy,  inlimstcd  that  England  would  ban 
no  objection  to  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  Silesi&  b;  the  Empreu  Queen.  NotUdf 
to  Ihis  effect  i«  to  be  found  in  the  English  despatches,"  and  such  a  proposal  ii  in  dinct 
conttadicUoD  to  the  whole  object  of  the  overture  to  Austria,  which  wu  to  dnw  ha  off 
(too  Silesia.  Cf  N.  to  the  D.  of  Bedford,  April  ti.  1761,  "That  affiiiT  h>d  been  leif 
falsely  represented  and  my  Lord  iiule.  I  hope,  will  have  set  it  righL"  Btdfat^Ctrr.  iii.  74. 
A  part  of  Sir  J.  Y.'s  correspondence  of  this  period  (H.  96]  hat  been  burnt,  but  the  gap 
cut  be  supplied  froiD  the  State  Papers  in  the  R«conl  Office. 
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interests,  though  stress  was  laid  upon  the  hope  that  the  new  Czar 
would  use  his  influence  in  persuading  Frederick  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  with  Austria  on  reasonable  terms,  rather  than  encourage 
him  to  persist  in  it.  Prince  Galitzin,  however,  a  person  devoted  to 
the  French  and  Austrian  interests,  reported  that  Bute's  exhortations 
had  as  their  object  the  cession  of  Silesian  territory  to  Austria  under 
Russian  pressure', 

These  negotiations,  though  doubtless  innocent  and  not  open  to 
the  charge  of  perfidy  generally  brought  against  their  author,  show 
a  feeble  and  inexperienced  hand.  There  is,  however,  far  more 
reason  to  censure  Frederick's  own  conduct  at  this  crisis,  who,  if  he 
really  desired  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  England,  played  his 
cards  very  ill.  He  declined  to  accept  any  explanations  of  these 
unfortunate  transactions,  though  the  correspondence  was  submitted 
to  him.  He  refused  to  communicate  his  plans  to  the  British 
ministers,  maintaining  an  attitude  of  reserve  and  almost  of  hostility. 
"His  Prussian  Majesty,"  wrote  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  his  most  devoted 
and  zealous  admirer  and  supporter,  "must  be  more  communicative, 
more  successful  or  less  obstinate ;  else  it  will  be  impossible  to 
know  what  to  do  with  him";  and  to  the  representations  which 
he  ventured  to  make  of  the  anxiety  which  his  silence  was  causing 
in  England,  Frederick  only  replied  sharply  on  January  14,  1762: 
"  Ce  n'est  pas  sur  les  discours  frivoles  de  Yorke  que  je  r^glerai  ma 
conduite'."  Even  at  the  lowest  period  of  his  fortunes,  in  the  summer 
of  1761,  during  Pitt's  administration,  he  had  indignantly  rejected 
the  suggestion  of  making  any  concessions  to  his  enemies  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  appealing  to  England's  former  fidelity  to  her  allies 
and  to  examples  of  Roman  fortitude,  and  desiring  that  such 
proposals  might  never  again  be  made  to  him*.  The  death  of  the 
Czarina,  on  January  5,  1762,  now  wrought  a  most  fortunate  change 
in  Frederick's  prospects  and  transformed  Russia  from  a  dreaded 
and  powerful  foe  to  an  enthusiastic  ally ;  while  the  murder  of  the 
new  Czar  later,  together  with  the  seizure  of  the  throne  by  the 
Empress  Catherine,  only  turned  the  alliance  into  a  benevolent 
neutrality*.  Peace  too  was  soon  afterwards  made  with  Sweden. 
But  Frederick  would  not  regard  the  changed  situation  from  the 
British  point  of  view,  or  consider  that  while  the  forces  arrayed  against 

■  Buie  10;.  v..  FebiuHry6,  1761,  Si.  P.,  Holland;  Ruville,  iii.  43  sqq. ;  Adolphns, 
Gargi  in,  i.  76  sqq.,  576  sqq. 

•  /W.  Cerr.  F.'i,  xiu.  181. 

'  lb.  XI.  480,  +83,  487.  S06-7,  536,  S90-1 ;  also  N.  133,  f.  45. 

*  ButkiHghaHuhire  Corr.  (R.  Hut.  Soc.  FublJcMiolu),  i.  43  iqq. 
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him  were  now  greatly  diminished,  those  opposed  to  England  had,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  junction  of  Spain  with  France,  considerably 
increased,  or  allow  that  the  necessity  of  protecting  Portugal  made 
the  maintenance  of  the  German  war  still  more  onerous  and  difficult. 
Elated  by  his  good  fortune,  new  hopes  of  conquests  and  victories 
now  opened  before  him ;  while  the  British  alliance  had  no  longer 
the  same  value,  though  the  subsidy  was  still  an  agreeable  addition 
to  Prussian  resources  and  was  still  demanded.  The  long  expected 
letter  from  Frederick  to  the  King,  therefore,  when  it  at  length 
arrived,  contained  no  scheme  of  peace  and  nothing  but  enthusiasm 
for  the  war',  Keith,  the  British  Ambassador  at  St  Petersbui^, 
who  had  for  some  time  represented  Prussian  interests  there  and 
to  whom  Frederick  was  greatly  indebted',  was  now  ignored  and 
excluded  from  his  negotiation  with  the  Czar  Peter.  The  treaty 
with  Russia,  as  well  as  that  with  Sweden,  was  made  without 
consulting  the  British  government  or  endeavouring  to  include 
England.  Frederick,  moreover,  treacherously,  and  in  violation  of 
his  engagements  with  England,  olTered  to  guarantee  Holstein 
to  the  Czar  in  return  for  the  guarantee  of  Silesia  by  Russia.  This 
negotiation,  kept  a  secret  from  the  British  ministers,  was,  however, 
discovered  by  them,  and  it  confirmed  the  apprehensions  which 
already  existed  regarding  Frederick's  conduct,  and  increased  the 
suspicions  that  the  British  subsidy,  which  he  did  not  scruple  at 
the  same  time  to  demand,  was  to  be  employed,  not  in  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end,  but  in  continuing  it  and  extending  it*.  A  further 
unfortunate  incident  now  occurred  to  increase  Lord  Bute's  dislike 
of  Frederick  and  of  the  German  war.  It  is  said  that  those  who  pry 
into  correspondence  not  intended  for  their  eye  seldom  derive  any 
personal  satisfaction  from  what  they  discover  there.  It  proved  so 
in  this  case  ;  for  the  English  ministers,  on  a  letter  from  Frederick 
to  his  representatives  in  London  of  January  29,  being  intercepted 
and  deciphered,  found  themselves  described  to  their  surprise  and 
indignation  as  lunatics  only  fit  for  Bedlam.  "  Entre  nous  dit, 
que  reste-t-il  a  fairc  autrement  avec  des  gens  qui,  pour  ainsi  dire^ 
font  les  enrages,  que  de  les  accompagner  aux  petites  maisons*?" 
Even  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  these  circumstances  began  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  subsidy,  but  was  kept  firm  by 

'  January  »i,  176),  Pol.  Corr.  xxi.  ig^ ;  below,  pp.  341  tqq. 
»  Mtm.  and  Con.  of  Sir  Robert  Keilh,  \.  .U. 
'  Pol.  Corr.  P.'t,  iti.  4.(4 ;  .Adolphus,  Gtorgi  111,  i.  77,  j8i  1 
•  Pol.  Corr.  F.'t,  xxi.  109. 
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Lord  Hardwicke's  representations'.  Frederick  had  for  some  time 
been  endeavouring  to  stir  up  opposition  in  England  against  the 
ministers.  He  even  directed  his  envoys  to  approach  Pitt  and 
endeavour  to  secure  his  co-operation.  But  the  suggestion  was  at 
once  rejected.  "  His  Grace  [of  Newcastle],"  writes  Lord  Royston, 
on  January  27, 1762,  "showed  me.  ..a  very  remarkable  despatch  from 
Knyphausen  to  his  Master  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  a  long  con- 
versation with  Mr  Pitt,  in  which  the  latter  talked  in  a  very  lowering 
strain  about  the  German  war,  that  it  is  grown  very  burdensome 
and  unpopular,  and  if  the  defence  of  Portugal  should  be  undertaken, 
must  for  ought  he  knew  be  necessarily  given  up;  he  advises  the 
King  of  P[russia]  to  take  the  subsidy  as  it  is  offered  to  him*, 
though  the  mode  may  not  be  so  decent  and  respectful  towards 
his  Majesty,  and  he  strongly  recommends  it  to  his  P[russian] 
Majesty,  to  compound  as  well  as  he  can  with  his  bad  fortune,  by 
making  up  with  the  Empress  Queen'."  Further  proposals  to  Pitt 
in  May  for  effecting  Bute's  downfall  met  with  the  same  cold 
reception'.  The  Prussian  envoys  then  carried  their  intrigues  into 
the  City  and  endeavoured  to  procure  a  petition  against  the  retro- 
cession of  Martinique'.  Their  conduct  was  no  secret  from  Bute, 
and  on  August  5,  1762,  George  Grenville,  by  the  King's  command, 
intimated  to  the  Prussian  envoys  that  no  further  communication 
would  be  held  with  them*. 

Such  were  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  separation  of  British 
and  Prussian  interests  at  this  time.  Lord  Bute's  conduct,  which 
has  been  judged  too  much  from  Frederick's  own  interested  narrative, 
is  explained  and  purged  of  the  charges  of  perfidy  and  treachery. 
At  the  same  time,  it  can  by  no  means  be  justified.  The  advantage 
of  treating  with  the  enemy  and  of  concluding  the  war,  united  with, 
and  at  the  head  of,  the  allies,  transcended  almost  all  other  con- 
siderations. At  this  moment,  moreover,  on  May  i,  the  renewal 
of  the  negotiations  with  France  seemed  to  promise  success, 
and  the  Cabinet  had  unanimously  agreed  to  concede  the  small 
island  of  Miquelon  as  well  as  St  Pierre,  and  to  give  up  Martinique 

'   Betow.  pp.  344-6. 

'  1.1.  with  ihe  modification  of  Art.  IV  of  ihe  Treaty.     See  below. 
'  H.  4.  f.  134.    This  letter  from  Knyphausen  does  not  appear  to  be  included  in  Ihe 
Ptl.  Corr.  F.'s. 

•  Pol.  C^rr.  F.'s,  xii.  365,  469.  S47. 

•  Corbett,  England  in  Ike  Sevtn    Years'  War,  ii.    334,  quoting  MS-  at   Lansdowne 

•  GrtnvilU  Papers,  i.  467;  Pol.  Corr.  F.'i,  xitii.  11,  117,  107,  isj,  3*7. 
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and  Guadaloupe  for  Grenada  and  the  Neutral  Islands  and  for 
a  boundary  in  Louisiana,  drawn  along  the  Mississippi*.  A  more 
capable  minister  than  Bute,  with  the  instinct  of  true  statesmanship, 
would  have  known  how  to  avoid  or  to  overcome  petty  disputes 
and  obstacles,  and  have  made  all  serve  towards  the  great  object 
in  view. 

Lord  Hardwicke  considered  the  question  of  the  Prussian 
Alliance  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  raised  it  above  the  minor 
considerations  which  decided  Lord  Bute's  action.  Writing  on 
February  25,  1762,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle*,  who  was  then 
wavering  in  his  support  of  Frederick  on  account  of  the  latter's 
conduct,  he  ridiculed  the  absurd  notion  that  had  been  put  forward, 
that  the  ;^67O,00O  was  to  be  refused  in  order  to  save  the  British 
nation  from  bankruptcy.  On  November  20  of  last  year.  Lord  Bute 
had  taken  a  wise  step,  which  had  obtained  the  full  approval  and 
support  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  The  subsidy  had  originally  been 
only  voted  to  Frederick  annually,  and  Lord  Bute,  on  proposing 
the  renewal  had  insisted  on  the  cancellation  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Treaty,  which  bound  either  party  not  to  make  peace  without  the 
consent  of  the  other ;  and  to  this  Frederick  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances agreed'.  Lord  Hardwicke,  therefore,  reminded  the  Duke 
that  the  subsidy  had  been  promised  and  could  not  now  be  refused 
consistently  with  the  King's  honour,  and  pointed  out  the  great 
injury  which  its  refusal  would  probably  inflict  on  the  British 
relations  with  Russia,  to  which  he  had  always  attached  especial 
importance*,  a  fear  which  was  only  too  well  realised.  He  u^ed 
too  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  Frederick's  warlike  en- 
thusiasm, who  found  himself  suddenly  raised  from  the  depths  of 
despair  to  the  highest  expectations  of  success.  In  an  interview 
with  Lord  Bute  on  April  13,  he  did  not  deny  that  if  the  whole 
question  had  to  be  decided  by  financial  considerations  and  by  the 
King  of  Prussia's  general  conduct  alone,  the  German  war  subsidy 
could  not  be  defended.  But  he  repudiated  absolutely  so  "weak" 
and  narrow  a  manner  of  considering  it,  and  declared  that  it  was  to 
be  "determined  upon  higher  and  larger  principles,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  nation  and  of  all  Europe  were  upon  the  English 
ministry  to  see  that  they  made  the  right  advantages  of  this  revolution 

•  Btdferd  Corr.  iii.  76. 
>  Below,  p.  345. 

1  Scha«fei,  ii.  i,  418,  4S4 ;  Pel.  Carr.  F.'s.  xxi.  loS,  186,  191,  mi  ;  Rnvillc.  iL  184, 
iii.  35 ;  N.  *4;,  t.  ^78- 
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in  Russia'."  "A  million  more,"  cried  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"would  be  a  pittance  to  place  you  at  the  head  of  Europe  and  enable 
you  to  treat  with  efficacy  and  dignity.  Save  it  not  in  the  last 
critical  year!. ..or  avow  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  that  you  are  not 
able  to  treat  at  the  head  of  your  allies.. ..Let  a  man  so  narrow- 
minded  stand  behind  a  counter  and  not  govern  a  Kingdom*." 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke  regretted  that  personal  feelings  had  got  the 
upper  hand  and  were  to  decide  national  measures,  and  pointed 
out  to  Bute  the  mischief  of  the  step  contemplated,  especially  in 
Holland.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  told  the  King  that  his  royal 
honour  was  involved,  and  that  after  such  a  withdrawal,  the  Powers 
of  Europe  could  never  look  up  to  him  again  as  their  Protector 
gainst  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  must  singly  make  their  own 
terms'. 

The  disadvantages  which  attended  the  separation  from  the 
King  of  Prussia  were  so  clear  and  so  grave  that  it  was  some  time 
before  Bute's  resolution  was  taken*.  He  opposed  the  motion  to 
withdraw  from  the  continent,  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
on  February  S  in  the  Lords,  which  was  rejected  by  105  votes  to  16. 
He  declared  that  such  a  measure  "would  be  attended  with  disgrace 
and  infamy  and  destruction,"  though,  according  to  Fox,  he  was 
even  then  of  Bedford's  opinion',  and  the  number  of  Lords  in  the 
King's  service  who  voted  for  it  was  a  subject  of  general  surprise'. 
In  the  Commons,  in  the  debate  on  the  same  topic  on  December  9 
and  10,  on  which  occasion  a  memorable  speech  was  delivered  by 
Charles  Yorke  on  the  German  war,  and  in  just  appreciation  of  the 
late  King,  who  had  been  ungenerously  attacked  and  still  more 
ungenerously  left  undefended,  the  advocates  of  the  withdrawal 
from  the  continent  met  with  little  support'.  In  the  middle  of 
February  another  motion  on  the  same  subject  Vas  withdrawn 
without  debate.  In  several  conversations,  moreover,  with  Lord 
Hardwicke,  when  the  latter  employed  all  his  influence  and 
reasoning  to  keep  him  firm,  Lord  Bute  had  seemed  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  and  to  support  the  King  of  Prussia. 

'  Below,  pp.  348-51- 

'  Walpole,  Gcergt  111,  i.  ;6,  131. 

*  Below,  pp.  34i>  3S8;  N.  151,  f.  140. 

'  Below,  pp.  333-4,  339,  341,  347  sqq.,  355-7. 
'  Lord  Shdhurne's  Lift,  i.  117,  130. 

*  J.Y.  10  Mitchell,  Add.  6836,  f.  iji  ;  see  also  Lord  II. 's  Notes  of  the  debate  primed 
in  Fart.  Hisl.  \i.  itiS,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  record  of  hii  pauticipation. 

'  See  below,  p.  339;  Walpole's  Gtargi  III,  i.  8B,  96. 
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But  the  impossibility  of  completing  the  domestic  political  plan. 
which  was  Bute's  chief  object,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
at  last  turned  the  scale.  In  a  Council  on  April  30,  the  Prussian 
subsidy  was  definitely  refused,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Devonshire  and  Newcastle  alone,  and  in  vain,  opposing  the 
disastrous  decision'. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  already  submitted  to  many 
open  affronts  and  to  gross  neglect,  but  who  had  been  dissuaded  by 
Lord  Hardwicke  from  making  any  small  personal  points  the 
occasion  of  his  quitting  office,  now  announced  his  resignation, 
which  took  place  on  May  26'.  He  retired  with  great  dignity  and 
acted  with  conspicuous  temper  and  moderation,  refusing  all  gifts 
from  the  Crown,  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  forty-five  years 
of  office  and  a  fortune  computed  variously  from  ;f  200,000  to  half 
a  million'.  "The  manner  of  your  going  out,"  wrote  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  to  him  without  flattery,  "  has  more  decency  and 
dignity  than  I  have  seen  in  my  period*."  The  same  circumstances 
marked  his  retirement  as  had  that  of  Pitt.  He  went  out,  not  as 
the  leader  of  a  great  party,  but  alone,  and  accompanied,  according 
to  his  own  wish,  by  none  of  his  many  adherents,  who  kept  their 
places  and  attended  Lord  Bute's  levies'.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
remained  in  office,  but  came  to  no  more  Councils. 

Only  Lord  Hardwicke  himself  followed  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
in  his  retirement.  The  final  step  of  quitting  the  administration 
was  not  taken  by  himself,  nor  was  any  notice  sent  by  the  new 
Cabinet  of  the  intention  to  exclude  him.  But  after  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  resignation  he  ceased  to  receive  the  usual  summons 
to  the  Council,  and  at  the  beginning  of  June  1762  he  was  looking 
forward  for  the  first  lime  in  his  life  to  reading  the  King's  Speech 
in  the  public  newspapers;  while  in  the  following  November,  he 
was  formally  left  out  of  the  list  of  the  Cabinet  ministers,  together 
with  the  other  Whig  lords'.  His  course  was  at  length  finished; 
the  evening  of  his  long  laborious  official  life  had  now  come,  when 
the  load  of  public  service  which  had  lasted  without  an  interruption 

I  Below,  11.  3,t  J  ;  ISedfard  Cerr.  iii.  76. 

"  Uclow.  pp.  i^-i  s,]<j.;   11.  I  J,  f.  4. 

'  Set-  viJ.  i.  J28  ;  Malmts/'iiry  CV't.  (1870),  i.  R4.  According  lo  a  correspuudent  of 
A.  Milchdl,  the  Duke  once  pusscs:ic<l  an  income  of  j^ij,ooo  in  luid  and  ;£ii,a<Mi  fron 
public  cmpluymenu,  which  ■way,  now  reduced  to  scarcely  j£6ooo  ■  TOir.  CluUiam 
Carr.  ii.   106  («.). 

*  N.  JM«  f-  9".  Chalh.im  Corr.  jL  179  n. 

'  Add.  6BJ4,  f.  ij;  Life  of  Lady  S^rak  LtHnex,  i.  65. 

•  Below,  pp.  3jg,  435,  504. 
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from  March  23,  1720  to  the  present  time — for  the  few  months 
at  the  end  of  1756  and  beginning  of  1757,  in  which  his  political 
activity  was  most  usefully  employed,  cannot  be  excepted — might 
be  laid  down.  His  great  services  to  the  royal  family  and  to  the 
state  were  now  Anally  dispensed  with,  without  a  word  of  recognition, 
acknowledgment,  regret  or  gratitude  No  good  wishes  from  the 
King  followed  him  into  retirement.  He  had  not  even  "  the  honour 
of  an  invitation  to  dinner  on  his  Majesty's  Birthday."  The  neglect 
was  the  subject  of  general  remark  and  astonishment,  but  by  himself 
was  either  overlooked  or  else  merged  and  forgotten  in  the  relief 
felt  at  the  escape  from  duties  and  attendance,  which  had  become 
useless  and  odious,  and  in  the  satisfaction  at  finding  himself,  as  he 
thought,  at  last  in  harbour'. 

VERSES   BY   LORD   LVTTELTON, /a-wwy  1763. 
Hardwicke,  from  fifty  Years  of  Public  Toils 
Al  length  withdrawn  (tbo'  slill  thy  Counliy's  Voice, 
DemandE  thee  back,  and  still  thy  vigorous  Sool 
With  all  its  wonted  Love  of  BKtain  glows). 
How  blest  thy  calm  Retreat  I — how  much  above 
The  richesi  Gift,  ihat  e'et  the  wanton  Hand 
or  giddy  Fortune  lo  her  Vol'iies  dealt ! 
Power  is  not  thine;  but,  what  no  Power  can  give, 
Authority,  thy  venerable  Age 
Attends  unshaken;  and,  whilst  Envy  stills 
Her  hissing  Snakes,  more  loud,  exulting  Fame 
Her  sweetest  Notes  of  Gratulation  sings'. 

'  Below,  pp.  391,  396.  '  H.  149,  f.  i4». 
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Correspondence 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tite  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  73,  f.  (05]  Cockpit.  Od.  i6ti,  1760, 

Mv  Dearest  Lord, 

Forgive  me  for  saying  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  think  I  see  not  quite  so  much  consideration  for  your  poor  friend 
in  distress,  as  1  have  always,  in  every  instance,  before  found  and 
acknowledged  with  the  utmost  gratitude.  God  knows,  and  my 
friends  know,  the  distress  1  am  in.  Nobody's  advice  equals  yours 
with  me,  and  my  fate,  or  at  least  my  resolution,  proluibly  must 
be  taken  before  to-morrow  evening ;  and  therefore  I  most  ardently 
beseech  your  Lordship  to  be  in  town  so  as  to  dine  with  me 
to-morrow'. 

I  will  give  you  a  short  account  of  what  has  passed  since  our 
ever  to  be  lamented  loss.  Mr  Martin*  had  orders  to  send  to  me 
yesterday  upon  the  road  to  come  immediately  to  the  new  King  at 
Carlton  House.  I  first  went  to  Kensington,  and  there  put  on  my 
clothes  and  went  to  Carlton  House  where  I  expected  to  meet  the 
Council,  but  upon  my  arrival  found  Mr  Martin  and  he  explained  it 
that  1  was  to  come  alone.  Immediately  my  Lord  Bute  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  the  King  would  see  me  before  anybody, 
or  before  he  went  to  Council ;  that  compliments  from  him. 
Lord  Bute,  now  were  unnecessary,  that  he  had  been,  and  should 
be,  my  friend  and  I  should  see  it.  I  made  suitable  returns  and 
was  called  in  to  the  King.  He  began  by  telling  me  that  he 
desired  to  see  me  before  he  went  to  Council,  that  he  had  had 
always  a  very  good  opinion  of  me;  he  knew  my  constant  zeal 
for  his  family  and  my  duty  to  his  Grandfather,  which  he  thought 
would  be  pledges  or  proofs  of  my  zeal  for  him.  I  said  very  truly 
that  no  one  subject  his  Majesty  had,  wished  him  more  ease,  honour, 
tranquillity  and  success  in  the  high  station  to  which  Providence 
has  now  called  him,  and  I  think  I  can't  shew  my  duty  to  my  late 
royal  master  better  than  by  contributing  the  little  in  my  power  to 
the  ease  and  success  of  the  reign  of  his  Grandson  and  successor. 
His  Majesty  said  these  remarkable  words, — "  My  Lord  Bute  is 
your  good  friend  ;  he  will  tell  you  my  thoughts  at  large,"  to  which 
1  only  replied  that  I  thought  my  Lord  Bute  was  so.  Mr  Pitt  was 
not  sent  for  to  Carlton  iiouse  till  some  hours  after  I  had  been 
there,  and  suspects,  and  indeed  said,  the  declaration  was  concerted 
with  me.  Whereas  I  did  not  know  one  single  word  of  it  till  tbe 
King  communicated  it  to  my  Lord  Holderness,  Mr  Pitt  and  myself, 
and  ordered  me  to  read  it,  which  I  did  very  clearly  and  distincdy. 
His  Majesty  said  these  words :  "  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  point 
of  form?"  We  all  bowed  and  went  out  of  the  Closet  Mr  Pitt 
'  /j.  instead  of  coming  in  the  evening  as  Lord  H.  had  propotcd. 
*  Samuel  Maitin,  Secrelaiy  lo  Ihe  Treasuiy. 
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afterwards  said  he  did  not  hear  it  distinctly,  particularly  the  last 
words.  I  then  from  memory  repeated  it  to  him.  He  wrote  last 
night  to  Lord  Bute.  He  had  a  conference  of  two  hours  and  told 
me  that  as  far  as  related  to  himself,  Pitt,  it  was  as  satisfactory  as 
he  could  wish.  In  short  Pitt  was  extremely  hurt  with  the  declara- 
tion, projected,  executed  and  entered  in  the  Council  books,  of 
which  he  had  no  previous  notice'.  It  was  at  first,  engaged  "in 
a  bloody  war."  That,  says  Pitt,  is  false,  in  the  English  [?]  part  of 
it.  We  are  sine  clade  victor,  and  that  the  last  words  about  peace 
certainly  hurt  him.  He  said  the  allies  were  left  out,  and  to  be 
short,  it  is  altered  and  Mr  Pitt's  words  put  in ;  but  Lord  Bute 
is  not  pleased.  I  was  to  have  had  my  meeting  with  his  Lordship 
this  morning  but  he  had  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  morning :  that  is 
for  some  reason.  My  opinion  is  they  will  give  me  good  words  and 
conclude,  as  is  true,  that  I  shall  willingly  go  out.  I  must  have 
your  advice.  The  King  has  distinguished  the  Solicitor',  called  him 
in,  was  very  gracious  asking  when  you  would  come,  and  the  Solicitor 
and  i  earnestly  beg  you  would  dine  with  me  to-morrow. 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

[On  October  27,  1760  (N,  228,  f  382),  Lord  Hardwicke  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  Wimpole  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  regretting  that  the  Duke  should  have  attributed  his 
not  coming  to  town  earlier  to  a  want  of  friendship  or  consideration 
for  him.  It  was  impossible  for  him  in  his  family  circumstances 
to  get  away  sooner.  He  was  now  dressing  to  start  immediately, 
and  hoped  to  arrive  at  Newcastle  House  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
(H.  73,  C  108.]  Newcastlk  House,  Ott.  tBik,  1760. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

I  hope  you  find  yourself  not  the  worse  for  your  great 
goodness  to  me  last  night.  I  thank  God  I  am  pure  well  this 
morning.  My  friend  V[iry]  has  been  with  me  this  morning.  He 
tells  me  B[ute]  and  P[itti  are  agreed.  All  (?)  p[ub]l[ic]  measures 
are  to  be  supported.  P[itt]  told  B[ute],  if  he  would  take  the 
Treasury  P[itt]  would  support  him.  But  he  advised  him  against  it. 
B[ute]  said  he  never  thought  of  it.  P[itt]  said  the  D.  of  N.  should 
continue.  B[ute]  said  he  never  thought  otherwise.  My  friend 
told  me — continue  here  to  do  ail  their  business,  and  the  load, 
perhaps  the  blame,  of  all  miscarriages  fall  upon  you, — and  my 
friend  repeated  to  me  almost  the  same  words  and  the  same  advice 
'  Above,  p.  161.  *  Chailes  Yorke. 
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that  you,  my  dearest  Lord,  gave  me  last  night*,  for  which  I  shall 
ever  be  obliged  to  you,  and  am  determined  to  follow  your  ad^ce. 
I  put  myself  in  your  hands. 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

Hugh   Valence  Jones^  to  tlu  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
[N.  3i8,  f.  405.]  Newcastle  House,  Ott.  iM,  1760. 

Madam,... 

My  Lord  Hardwicke  came  to  town  yesterday  in  the 
afternoon  and  xvas  set  down  immediately  at  Newcastle  House, 
where  he  passed  the  evening  ;  and  was,  and  will  be,  everything  his 
Grace  can  wish  ;  and  what  passed  was  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

To  take  things  regularly,  my  Lx>rd  Duke  directs  me  to  b^n 
with  his  conference  yesterday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  with  my 
Lord  Bute,  which,  as  far  as  civility  and  assurances  of  personal 
regard  and  confidence  go,  was  as  well  as  possible.  The  first  thing 
said  by  Lord  Bute  was  that,  as  his  Grace,  by  my  Lord  Lincoln, 
had  some  time  ago  acquainted  him  with  his  sentiments  and  wishes 
of  retreat  in  case  of  the  unfortunate  event  which  had  now  happened, 
he  (Lord  B.)  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  my  Lord  Duke 
continued  in  the  same  way  of  thinking ;  and  then  added  that 
he  had  the  King's  orders  to  ask  his  Grace  what  was  his  real 
inclination.  My  Lord  Duke  answered,  that  his  sentiments  and 
inclinations  were  not  in  the  least  changed  but  remained  quite 
the  same  as  they  were...  Lord  Bute  then  said,  the  King  wish'd 
that  his  Grace  would  continue  in  the  Treasury  ;  that  his  Majesty 
thought  no  other  person  could  do  him  the  same  service  there; 
and  that  he  hoped  my  Lord  Duke  would  not  abandon  the  service 
of  his  country  at  so  critical  a  conjuncture.  His  Grace  replied  that 
he  had  no  favour  to  ask  of  the  King  but  that  his  Majesty  would  grant 
him  his  royal  permission  to  retire.... Lord  Bute  said  the  King  was 
very  sensible  of  the  difference  there  would  be  in  serving  a  Prince, 
with  whom  my  Lord  Duke  had,  in  a  manner,  been  brought  up  and 
had  attended  for  so  many  years,  and  entering  into  the  service  of 
a  Prince,  so  young  as  he  was ;  but  that  his  Majesty  would 
endeavour  to  remove  that  difficulty  as  far  as  depended  upon  him, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that,  addressing  himself  to  him  (Lord  Bute) 
the  King  had  said  ; — "  My  Lord,  it  is  your  business  to  take  care  d 
that"; — from  which  Lord  Bute  took  occasion  to  declare  that  he 
would  act  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  cordiality  towards  my 
Lord  Duke,  who  said  that,  if  he  was  to  continue,  he  should  expect 
and  must  insist  upon  that  behaviour.  But  his  Grace  persevered  bi 
let  Lord  Bute  see  that  he  could  not  make  any  other  answer  than 
that  which  he  had  before  given,  and  particularly  without  knowii^ 

*  The  advict;  wa«  to  i|uii  upon  a  new  reign,  and  ■  jomig  King  who  caicd  set  fcr 
Joseph.     H. 

'  Lord  Hatdwicke's  nephew  and  secretary  to  Ibe  D.  orN. 
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the  sentiments  of  any  of  his  friends.  Lord  Bute  agreed  that  that 
was  right. 

My  Lord  Duke  went  afterwards  into  the  King's  Closet  and 
repeating  his  thanks  for  his  Majesty's  gracious  message,  said  he 
thought  himself  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  continue  in  a  station 
which  was  so  laborious,  so  difficult  at  this  time,  and  so  hazardous. 
To  which  the  King  answered  ;  "  I  desire  you  will  continue  in  the 
Treasury.  Nobody  can  do  me  so  much  service  there  as  you." 
My  Lord  Duke  gave  the  same  answer  as  to  Lord  Bute.. ..His  Grace 
made  a  short  relation  of  what  had  pass'd  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  seem'd 
rather  to  wish  that  he  should  continue, 

[The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  Duke  should  continue ;  only  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Mr  Stone 
with  Lord  Ashburnham  advised  that  "  it  was  not  consistent  either 
with  his  Grace's  honour  or  personal  satisfaction  to  remain  on  that 
foot,  upon  which  alone  he  could  expect  to  remain."  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  however,]  was  gone  to  my  Lord  Hardwicke 
to  see  whether  he  can  bring  him  into  that  system. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  ij8,  f.  414']  Gbosvenor  Squarb,  Tuesday  night  Oil.  tSti,   1760. 

Mv  Dear  Lord,... 

His  Majesty  began  upon  the  subject  which  my  Lord 
Bute  had  mentioned. ..about  the  reswearing  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace.. ..His  Majesty  mix'd  what  he  said  upon  this  subject  with 
great  civility  to  me,  and  professions  of  his  good  opinion  of  me ; 
and  that  he  had  a  mind  to  ask  the  person  whom  everybody  allow'd 
to  know  best  etc.  He  referr'd  to  what  he  had  said  upon  my  subject 
to  my  son,  the  Solicitor.  I  said  that  I  had  heard,  not  only  from 
my  son  but  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  goodness  which  his 
Majesty  had  expressed  for  me,  and  was  highly  sensible  of  that 
undeserved  honour.  Then  I  made  my  professions  of  duty  and 
zeal  for  his  person  and  government;  that  I  had  long  served  the 
late  King  his  grandfather,  tho'  with  great  defects  of  ability,  with 
none  in  duty  and  zeal ;  that  he  had  been  3  most  gracious  master 
to  me,  and  that  from  rooted  principles  I  maintained  the  same 
devotion  to  his  Majesty,  and  so  did  all  my  family... .His  Majesty 
said  a  great  deal  of  his  conviction  upon  that  subject,  commended 
Charles  and  the  figure  he  made ;  and  carried  that  by  his  royal 
assurances  of  good  opinion  and  inclinations,  very  high.  In  short, 
he  said  everything  that  a  most  gracious  Prince  could  say  of  that 
kind,  but  not  one  word  of  any  business  except  the  little  thing 
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which  he  began  with.. ..I  chose  to  fling  out  your  Grace's  name 
early  in  order  to  give  the  King  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
on  your  subject,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  it,  but  his  Majesty  did  not  take 
it  up.  His  manner  was  extremely  gracious  during  the  whole  time, 
and  I  waited  a  proper  time  after  he  was  quite  silent,  and  then  made 
my  obeisance.... 

My  dearest  Lord,  Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlu  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  ti8,  f.  ifi6.]       Grosvenor  Squakb,  Oei.  t^tk,  1760,  )  put  eleven  at  night. 
My  Dear  Lord, 

I  am  this  moment  come  from  my  conference  with  Mr  Pitt. 
Everything  passed  as  well  and  as  friendly  as  possible... -He  said 
there  was  at  present  no  administration,  and  till  that  was  settled 
everything  was  loose  and  the  public  affairs,  particularly  affairs 
abroad,  would  suffer  much  in  the  meantime  ;  that  your  Grace  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  be  part  of  that  administration;  that  he 
had  most  fully  and  expressly  declared  that  to  my  Lord  Bute  and 
to  the  few  other  persons  with  whom  he  had  talked  on  the  subject ; 
declared  how  sincerely  he  wished  to  continue  to  act  with  you,  upon 
whom  he  could  depend ;  that  tho'  you  and  he  might  diflTer  in 
opinion  now  and  then  upon  a  particular  measure,  it  was  always 
without  aigreiir  or  ill-humour,  and  you  both  pursued  the  same 
general  point  sincerely,  and  that  was  the  whole  He  ask'd  what 
could  Lord  Bute  mean  by  declaring  that  he  would  be  a  private 
man ,'  And  shadowed  out,  tho'  he  did  not  say  it,  that  he  must 
mean  to  be  tke  minister  behind  the  curtain ;  that  for  his  part 
he  knew  no  more  of  what  was  intended  to  be  the  plan  of  ad- 
ministration than  1  did,  and  that  nothing  more  had  been  opened 
to  him  than  he  had  told  ;  that  this  he  knew,  that  he  and  my 
Lord  Holdemess  dangled  at  Court  with  a  bag  in  their  hands, 
but  they  were  not  ministers ;  that  people  seeing  him  with  that 
bag,  came  and  asked  him  questions  which  he  was  no  more  able  to 
answer  than  any  man  in  the  outer  room.  He  insinuated,  tho' 
without  directly  saying  it,  that  he  imagined  your  Grace  would 
have  opened  yourself  more  fully  to  him,  and  said  he  had  told  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  his  whole  way  of  thinking  upon  the  subject, 
and  desired  he  would  acquaint  you  with  it.  This  was  interlarded 
with  various  things,  but  he  concluded  with  repeating  his  ardent 
wishes  that  your  Grace  would  continue  in,  as  of  necesuty. 
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I  began  in  the  way  agreed  upon  between  us  at  parting  at 
the  Admiralty;  told  him  what  had  appeared  to  me  to  be  your 
intention  on  Tuesday,  and  what  had  staggered  you  this  day ; 
and  I  painted  the  applications  and  pressing  of  the  Whig  party 
and  of  the  great  men  of  the  money'd  interest  in  the  City  of  London 
as  strong  and  as  high  as  I  possibly  could....]  told  him,. --as  from 
myself,  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  power  or  credit,  call  it  what 
you  will,  was  necessary  to  support  such  a  burden  as  the  Treasury 
is  now.  I  then  opened  the  vast  supplies  and  the  vast  funds  that 
must  be  carried  thro',  and  how  could  that  be  done  without  your 
friends  and  those  who  must  concur  in  it,  and  support  it,  seeing 
a  certain  fixed  degree  of  confidence  and  authority,  and  that  for 
a  continuance ;  that  otherwise  people  would  unavoidably  fall  off 
and  be  looking  out. ..The  person,  who  was  to  raise  the  money  and 
load  the  people  with  taxes  to  an  enormous  extent,  must  be  seen  in 
a  light  of  stability  and  of  duration  to  a  reasonable  degree;  that 
without  that  people  would  not  trust  their  money...;  that  therefore 
without  this  credit  and  authority,  and  without  seeing  a  certain 
duration  beyond  the  last  session  of  an  old  Parliament,  and  where 
the  influence  was  to  be  in  the  election  of  a  new  one,  I  did  not  see 
how  a  man  of  sense  could  venture  to  embark.. ..[To  this  Pitt 
entirely  agreed.]  I  should  have  added  that  he  said  further  for 
his  part,  he  did  not  desire  to  have  the  choosing  of  a  new  Parliament, 
but  only  to  have  some  of  his  friends  taken  care  of. 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  militia.. ..He  strongly  asserted  his 
opinion  of  the  great  utility  of  this  militia.  However,  perhaps  he 
had  done  better  not  to  have  engaged  himself  to  be  for  a  con- 
tinuance in  this  session'  (if  proposed),  but  he  was  driven  to  it 
by  the  jealousy  raised  that  he  had  abated  of  his  zeal  for  the 
measure  itself.  I  told  him. ..that  unanimity  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary... ;  and  I  would  venture  to  give  him  my  opinion  that  it  was 
more  necessary  now  to  avoid  any  division  between  your  friends 
and  his,  and  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  it  going  abroad  into  the 
world  at  this  time  than  ever ;  that  even  great  things  depended 
often  upon  appearances  and  opinion.  He  said  nothing  was  more 
true;  heartily  wished  it  could  be  avoided;  but  said  remarkably 
that  the  gentlemen  who  pushed  this  thing,  were  not  to  be  wrought 
upon... .The  whole  passed  with  the  greatest  temper  and  good 
humour,  and  with  the  greatest  respect  to  your  Grace.... 

'  The  three  years  term  of  theacttut  Uw  expired  in  March  1761. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  RoysUm 
[K.  4,  t  151.]  Grosvenok  Squarb,  Nav.  6ik,  176a 

Dear  Rovston, 

This  day  at  noon  1  received  a  summons  in  form  from 
the  Earl  Marshal  to  attend  the  late  King's  Funeral....!  am  a  little 
embarrass'd  about  such  a  night  attendance ;  and  yet,  out  of  respect 
to  his  late  Majesty's  memory,  am  inclined  to  go,  provided  I  continue 
as  well,  and  the  weather  no  colder  than  it  is  at  present.  Few 
families  have  more  substantial  obligations  of  a  lasting  kind  than 
mine  to  that  Prince;  and  1  should  be  sorry  to  give  a  handle  to 
anybody  maliciously  to  suggest  that  a  grateful  respect  had  not 
been  shewn  to  his  Remains,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  the  case  if 
none  of  us  should  attend.... 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

I  believe  you  have  not  heard  that  the  King  did  on  Tuesday 
at  noon  order  that  1  should  draw  his  Speech,  in  a  most  gracious 
manner. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tlu  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  73,  f.  iii;  N.  »19,  f.  I7r.]  Newcastlk  House,  Nob.  7«,  1760. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

Every  day  produces  something  less  promising  than  the 
former.  My  Lord  Bute  and  Mr  Pitt  were  in  a  long  familiar  and 
serious  conversation  together  for  the  whole  time  we  were  waiting 
in  the  outward  room,  whilst  my  Lord  Anson  and  I  were  over 
against  them. ..[Lord  Bute]  said  this  remarkable  thing;  "The 
King  would  have  everything  go  on  for  the  present  as  it  was  in  his 
Grandfather's  time,  and  till  the  several  officers  are  appointed  after 
the  expiration  of  the  six  months ;  but  when  the  new  appointments 
are  made,  the  King  will  then  declare  whom  he  would  call  to 
his  Cabinet  Council."  So  that  we  are  to  expect  a  new  one  and 
new  things  every  day.... 

For  myself.  I  am  the  greatest  cipher  that  ever  appeared  at 
Court.  The  young  King  is  hardly  civil  to  me ;  talks  to  me  of 
nothing,  and  scarce  answers  me  upon  my  own  Treasury  afTairs, 
so  that  at  present  I  am  not  even  my  Lord  Wilmington,  to  cany 
Treasury  warrants.  Is  this  giving  me  the  countenance  and  support 
which  is  necessary  for  me  to  carry  on  his  Majesty's  business,  much 
less  what  is  sufficient  to  make  me  happy  and  easy*?... 

*  I  must  ohserve  once  Tor  all  in  rhe  D.  of  Newcastle's  corrapondeiKC  a  great  want  of 
manly  decision  or  vigour  of  jad(>nienl,  which  often  proved  inccnvenicnt  knd  in  the  cad 
btal  (in  a  Court  light)  to  himself  and  bis  liiends.     H. 
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[Lord  Hardwicke  in  reply,  on  the  same  day  (N.  229,  f.  i6g), 
expresses  his  sympathy  and  regret  for  the  Duke's  unpleasant 
situation,  and  endeavours  to  explain  the  King's  attitude  by  his 
reserve.     He  enclosed  a  draft  of  the  King's  Speech.] 

Lord  Roysion  to  the  Solicitor-General 
[H.  II,  f.  JO*.]  Nov.  13M,  1760. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  believe  the  Cabinet  Council  upon  the  expedition  was 
a  remarkable  one.  The  far  greater  majority  went  swimmingly  for 
it,  Mr  Pitt  pushing  it  on,  answering  for  the  good  effects  of  it. 
"  Belleisle  taken  would  be  a  place  of  arms  all  the  next  summer,  etc.," 
Bute  strongly  concurring;  "It  would  be  a  blot  on  the  King's 
reign  to  open  by  laying  aside  such  an  expedition,  etc."  D.  of 
Newcastle  was  dissentient ;  I  doubt  did  not  perform  very  ably. 
Lord  Hardwicke,  I  presume,  was  so  too,  stated  many  objections, — 
said  he  had  declared  his  mind  freely ;  thought  he  saw  a  general 
desire  to  make  court  to  the  rising  sun — and  was  confirmed  more 
than  ever  in  the  original  advice  which  he  gave  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle'.... 

I  think  Bute  began  the  first  week  by  cajoling  our  friends. 
When  he  had  brought  them  over,  he  has  fallen  in  with  Mr  Pitt 
as  to  measures  and  means  to  keep  the  young  King  in  his  own 
hands,  and  to  rule  all  at  Court  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Palace..., 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 


My  Dearest  Lord, 

I  sent  your  Lordship's  draft,  as  you  know,  to  my  Lord 
Bute,  very  early  yesterday  morning ;  and  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  received  this  moment  the  enclosed  letter  and  paper  from  my 
Lord  Bute.  I  make  no  observation  but  that  this  method  of 
proceeding  can't  last.  We  must  now  (I  suppose)  submit. ..//w 
Majesty  will  have  them  inserted  and  for  tltat  purpose  wrote  them 
out  himself. 

I  conclude  you  will  be  to-morrow  at  [the]  Cabinet  Council.... 
I  doubt  there  must  be  some  notice  taken  of  these  royal  words 
both  in  the  motion  and  address.  I  suppose  you  will  think  Britain 
remarkable.     It  denotes  the  author  to  all  the  world*. 

'  To  resign. 

'  See  Lord  Bute's  teller,  T.  117,  and  the  paragraph  in  the  K.'s  handwriting,  Add. 
3.684.  f.   Ill- 

'  I.t.  instead  of  Ei^land,  supposed  by  the  Duke  to  thaw  the  handiwork  of  Lord  Bute. 
(See  Stanhope,  HUt.  of  England  (1846),  iv.  31S.) 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royston  \who  was  to  move  the  Address 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  who  had  sent  to  his  Father  for  his 
approval  the  minutes  of  his  speech]. 

[H.  4,  r.  307.]  //Iw.  ijti,  1760. 

[He  sends  the  paragraph  below  which  he  had  "thought  of 
upon  his  pillow"  and  inserted  in  the  draft  of  the  Address  to 
the  King:] 

"  We  are  penetrated  with  the  condescending  and  endearing 
manner  in  which  your  Majesty  has  expressed  your  satisfaction 
in  having  received  your  birth  and  education  amongst  us.  What 
a  lustre  does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when  you.  Sir,  are 
pleased  to  esteem  it  among  your  glories ! " 

Ri.  Hon.    William  Pitt  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  75,  f.  iij.]  Nav.  »(rf,  1760. 

Mv  Lord, 

This  is  the  first  moment  in  my  power  to  return  your 
Lordship  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  was  so  good 
to  take  in  suggesting  a  doubt  with  regard  to  the  marines  to  be 
employed  on  the  expedition  [to  Belleisle].,..!  now  come  with  great 
impatience  to  what  is  so  interesting  to  your  Lordship,  as  well 
as  matter  of  most  particular  satisfaction  to  myself,  that  is  the  great 
and  able,  as  well  as  truly  candid  and  handsome  manner  in  which 
Lord  Royston  acquitted  himself  yesterday'.  I  assure  your  Lordship 
that  I  make  no  compliment  when  I  say  that  I  never  heard  a  more 
judicious  performance,  or  more  exactly  adapted  to  a  most  solemn 
and  peculiar  situation.  It  was  truly  becoming  the  occasion  and 
becoming  himself.     I  am  ever,  with  greatest  truth  and  respect. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  Servant, 

W.  Pitt. 

Infinitely  obliged  to  your  Lordship's  attention,  I  find  myself 
not  worse  for  the  attendance  of  yesterday. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  fos^h   Yorkt 

[N.  330,  r.  131.]  Xbwcastlb  House,  tiee.  18/A,   1760. 

...[Mr  Pitt]  seems  more  disposed  to  think  seriously  of  peace 

than  he  has  ever  yet  been.     He  has  talked  very  strongly  to  me 

upon  it  and  desired  I  would  talk  to  your  Father,  and  tJiey  are  to 

meet  and  consider  together  what  method  to  take  and  how  to  b^n 

■  In  muving  the  Address  in  the  House  of  CommoDi. 
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to  put  the  great  object  in  motion.  Our  first  difficulty  is  with  the 
King  of  Prussia.  We  must  know  his  thoughts,  and  both  Mr  Pitt 
and  myself  have  tallted  strongly  to  the  Prussian  ministers.... 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  any  lights....!  think  information 
would  not  give  so  much  jealousy  now,  as  when  I  really  was 
something  and  had  a  credit. 

Ever  most  affect,  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

Major- General  Ike  Hon.  Joseph    Yorke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  530,  f.  Jifi.]  Hague,  Deer,   ind,    1760. 

...The  most  material  part  of  your  Grace's  letter,  a  very 
interesting  one  indeed  it  is,  relates  to  the  dawning  of  peace  from 
a  quarter  where  it  formerly  seemed  to  meet  with  more  difficulty, 
and  1  hope.. .that  a  regular  plan  may  be  form'd  and  pursued  for 
that  purpose.  France  certainty  wants  it;  and  by  all  I  can  discover, 
never  varied  in  its  language  upon  the  subject,  I  mean  the  making 
a  separate  peace  with  England,  and  leaving  us  at  liberty  to  assist 
the  King  of  Prussia,  whilst  she  remained  faithful  to  her  primitive 
engagements  with  Austria  (viz.  the  24000  men),  and  abandoned 
the  advantages  she  had,  or  was  to  obtain',  which  they  would 
bona  fide  make  known  to  us  ;  upon  any  other  footing  they  declare 
themselves  unable  to  treat,  and  are  certainly  capable  of  lingering 
out  the  war  upon  the  Rhine  by  a  supply  of  fresh  troops  to  keep 
their  army  superior  to  ours,  whilst  they  determine  to  abandon  their 
marine  commerce  and  colonies  to  our  superiority  by  sea.. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.  7»,  f.  1)9;  N.  130,  f.  168.] 

Newcastle  Housb,  Deer,  iri,  176*  at  night. 

My  Dearest  Lord,... 

Mr  Pitt  told  me  he  must  have  half  an  hour's  discourse 
with  me  in  the  course  of  this  day....I  did  not  indeed  imagine  the 
business  was  of  the  importance  I  found  it.  When  I  came,  he 
shew'd  me  after  many  excuses,  a  letter  he  received  the  day  before 
yesterday,  all  wrote  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  own  hand.  It  was 
indeed  full  of  the  highest  compliments  to  Mr  Pitt,  as  the  only  man 
that  his  Prussian  Majesty  depends  upon,  that  as  a  Vrai  Roraain  he 
would  suggest  everything  that  could  be  suggested  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  These  compliments  made  Mr  Pitt  blush.  But  the 
serious  part  of  the  letter  was  extremely  material  and  comfortable ; 
and  I  own  1  liked  the  flattery,  as  I  think  Mr  Pitt  may  have  great 
weight  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  putting  some  end  to  this 
expensive  war.     The  King  of  Prussia  says  in  the  utmost  confidence 

'  Ostend  an<]  the  AusLrian  Netheilands. 
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to  Mr  Pitt  that,  tho'  he  has  gained  advantages  over  his  enemies 
(and  this  letter  was  wrote  the  7th  of  last  month,  four  days  after 
the  battle  of  Torgau),  yet  he  cannot  conceal  from  Mr  Pitt  that  the 
enemy  had  their  advantages  also :  and  that  considering  their  great 
superiority,  he  could  not  flatter  himself  with  being  able,  pour  fairt 
plier  I'enneini  de  gagtier  quelque  avantage  dicisif  sur  eux ;  ou  de  l^s\ 
/aire  abandoniter  leur  orgueil  el  leurs  vues  ambitieuses. 

This  is  the  sense,  tho'  I  think  I  have  not  quite  put  it  in  the 
order  it  was  in  the  letter'.  His  Prussian  Majesty  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  in  these  circumstances  he  relies  upon  Mr  Pitt's  superior 
talents,  to  lind  out  quelque  temperament  to  put  an  honourable  end 
to  this  war,  especially  ruinous  to  all  parties. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  substance  of  the  letter,  and  I  like  it 
extremely.  It  shows  the  King  of  Prussia  despairs  of  gaining  any- 
thing by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  It  puts  a  confidence  in  Mr 
Pitt,  which  encourages  him  to  pursue  the  measure  of  peace,  as  your 
Lordship  will  see  by  the  sequel  of  this  letter.  [Lord  Bute,  on 
being  shown  the  letter,  said  little  and  treated  it  as  of  small 
importance.  Pitt  had  urged  on  Knyphausen,  the  Prussian  minister, 
the  necessity  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  explaining  the  terms  on 
which  he  would  desire  peace,  whether  there  might  be  a  declaration 
to  all  the  Powers  at  war  of  our  desire  for  peace,  whether  Frederick 
would  give  up  something  to  detach  Russia  from  the  enemy,  and 
whether  he  would  approve  of  a  separate  peace  between  England 
and  France.]  Mr  Pitt  afterwards  entered  more  specifically  than 
ever  upon  what  might  be  the  terms  of  our  peace  with  France*. 

He  laid  it  down  that  we  must  give  up  considerably,  but  we 
must  retain  a  great  dtal  at  the  same  time.  He  divided  his  propo- 
.sitions  then,  either  to  retain  all  Canada,  Cape  Breton  and  exclude 
the  French  from  their  fishery  on  Newfoundland,  and  give  up 
Guadeloupe  and  Gor(5e  ;  or  retain  Guadeloupe  and  Gor^e  with  the 
exclusion  of  the  French  fishery  on  Newfoundland,  and  give  up 
some  part  of  Canada  and  confine  ourselves  to  limits  of  the  lakes 
etc.  1  told  him  I  knew  there  were  different  opinions  upon  these 
two  points.  Some  were  for  retaining  all  Canada,  as  our  Northern 
Colonies  would  never  be  quiet  without  it,  and  give  up  Guadeloupe. 
Others  thought  the  retaining  of  Guadeloupe  in  reality  more 
advantageous  for  us,  but  that  I  feared  the  insisting  upon  the 
French's  renouncing  their  right  to  their  fishery  on  Newfoundland 
would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain'. 

Upon  the  whole,  to  do  him  ju.stice,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  best 
disposition,  I  pressed  him  much  to  set  things  a-going  and  to 
come  to  some  immediate  resolution.  I  think  he  will  do  it.  And 
tho'  his  present  ideas  can  never  be  obtained,  he  did  not  talk  of  one 
of  them  as  sine  qua  nons. 

He  will  come  to  your  Lordship  to-morrow,  after  Court,  if  possible. 

'  See  the  letter,  Ckatham  Corr.  ii.  77. 

•  See  further  H.  to  N.,  N.  130,  f.  399,  December  it,  1760. 

*  The  Duke  h«re  showed  hii  foiesight.    Sec  belo»> 
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He  wished  I  would  inform  you  of  what  he  had  said  to  me.  He 
enjoined  the  secret  in  the  strongest  manner,  out  of  r^ard  to  the 
King  of  Prussia... .He  observed  upon  the  difficulty  of  transacting 
business  of  this  consequence  in  our  present  situation  and  said  very 
remarkably  :  "  Formerly,  my  Lord,  if  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  King,  if  you  told  me  that  you  would  answer  for  the 
King's  consent,  that  was  enough  ;  I  was  satisfied.  Where  is  that 
satisfaction  to  be  had  now .' " 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

Rt  Hon.    William  Pitt  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  75,  f.  119.]  De<r.  5*4,  1760. 

Mv  Lord, 

I  feel  too  sensibly  the  honour  you  do  me  by  the  very 
obliging  expressions  of  your  letter  to  defer  a  moment  returning 
your  Lordship  my  sincerest  acknowledgments  for  such  a  mark  of 
your  favourable  sentiments  on  my  subject.  I  mean  no  compliment 
when  I  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  shall  seize  with  pride,  as  well 
as  real  satisfaction,  all  occasions,  public  and  private,  of  testifying 
how  much  I  am  persuaded  that  all  marks  of  consideration  towards 
your  Lordship  are  debts  not  favours,  and  greatly  for  the  credit  of 
the  King's  Government'.  My  sincere  wishes  meet  those  your 
Lordship  so  obligingly  forms  for  harmony,  union  and  concert  of 
measures  between  me  and  those  I  so  truly  respect.  I  am  ever  with 
perfect  truth  and  respect,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

W.  Pitt". 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  71,  f.  j+s;  N.  137,  f.  19.]  Newcastle  House,  ApHl  nth,  1761. 

...Mr  Pitt  had  a  very  long  audience  of  the  King.  When  he 
came  out  he  told  me  part  of  it,  and  his  Majesty  told  me  the  rest. 
Mr  Pitt  said  he  had  laid  his  thoughts  fully  before  the  King ;  that 
he  had  told  his  Majesty  that  he  did  by  no  means  think  of  the  state 
of  the  war  as  other  people  did  ;  that  he  was  far  from  doing  it,  even 
with  regard  to  the  war  in  Germany ;  that  he  thought  the  total 
destruction  of  the  French  in  the  East  Indies,  the  probability  of 

1  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Royston  to  the  Privy  Oniocil, 
who  took  the  oaths  December  17,  1760.     H.  n,  f.  311. 

*  The  history  of  the  sort  of  acquaintance  which  the  Family  has  had  at  time*  with  this 
extiaordinary  person  would  be  curious.  I  can  never  forget  the  usage  which  my  brother 
received  from  him  when  he  came  in  last  [in  1 766  when  Charles  Vorke  wa»  entirely  passed 
over  in  the  arrangements  for  the  new  Government,]  and  the  manner  in  which  I^rd 
Brteadalbane]  was  removed  without  compensation  or  even  the  distant  a: 
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taking  Martinico,  and  the  effect  that  this  expedition  on  Belleisle 
might  have,  as  well  as  the  probable  events  of  this  campaign,  would 
enable  us  to  get  a  peace,  which  should  secure  to  us  all  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  the  islands,  the  harbours,  the  fisheries,  and  particu- 
larly the  exclusive  fishery  of  Newfoundland ;  that  if  he  was  ever 
capable  to  sign  a  treaty  without  it,  he  should  be  sony  that  he 
ever  got  again  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  which  use  he  had  but  just 
recovered.  He  went  on  railing  at  the  commissariat,  as  the  occasion 
of  all  our  misfortunes,  and  particulariy  that  this  last  miscarriage  of 
that  great  general,  Prince  Ferdinand,  was  (1  think  singly)  owing  to 
the  fault  of  the  commissariat  and  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover, 
who  had  furnished  them  with  nothing;  that  he  would  vote  for  an 
enquiry,  if  it  was  proposed.  I  answered  very  coolly  and  very 
strongly  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  an  enquiry ;  that 
everything  had  been  done  that  could  be  done,  and  that  I  was 
perfectly  easy  about  it.  He  laid  in  for  an  opportunity  to  charge 
the  rest  of  the  administration,  who  should  differ  with  him,  with 
having  encouraged  the  French  ministers  not  to  yield  to  his  terms. 

When  I  went  in  to  his  Majesty,  I  had  it  more  at  large.  Mr  Pitt 
made  two  attacks  or  charges  upon  the  Treasury  ;  the  first,  that  the 
Treasury  had  decried  our  ability  to  carry  on  the  war  by  publishii^ 
everywhere  the  want  of  money  etc,  (I  forgot  to  tell  the  King  that 
that  was  false ;  for  we  are  now  every  day  saying  what  a  surprising 
plenty  of  money  there  is).  But  his  Majesty  took  my  part  strongly 
and  said  it  was  true  money  was  very  scarce.  The  next  attack  was 
upon  the  commissariat,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  our 
misfortunes.  The  King  said  he  was  sure  I  had  done  my  part,  and 
when  Mr  Pitt  talked  of  an  enquiry,  the  King  said  he  knew  1  had 
given  orders  for  a  strict  enquiry  to  be  made.  He  then  told  the 
King  his  scheme  of  peace.  His  Majesty  understood  him,  as  I  did, 
to  mean  that  we  should  at  first  acquaint  the  French  minister,  who 
is  expected  here,  that  these  are  Oie  terms  from  -which  we  wUl  not 
depart.  His  Majesty  reasoned  strongly  with  him  against  making  any 
such  declaration,  or  any  declaration  at  all,  before  we  heard  what  th^ 
would  propose.  But  all  signified  nothing.  As  to  myself  and  the 
attack  upon  me,  1  told  the  King  that  no  consideration  or  threat 
should  hinder  me  from  giving  my  real  opinion  upon  a  point  of  such 
importance  as  peace ;  that  I  knew  I  had  done  my  duty,  and  that  I 
defied  all  that  Mr  Pitt  could  do,  and  that  I  desired  his  Majesty's 
protection  no  longer  than  my  conduct  should  deserve  it.  The  Kii% 
made  me  several  pretty  compliments  and  that  particularly  with  r^aid 
to  corruption,  etc ,  no  one  enemy  that  ever  I  had  had,  had  charged 
me  with  it.  i  withdrew  fully  satisfied  with  the  King  and  myself,  but 
more  sensible  of  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  Mr  Pitt  Uian  ever 
man  was;  who,  I  told  the  King,  whenever  any  measure  of  his  own 
miscarried,  would  fling  the  blame  upon  anybody,  to  get  ofiT himself 
— the  King  of  Prussia,  Elector  of  Saxony*  or  any  other  person 
whatever.  Mr  Pitt  talked  strange  stuff  to  me;  that  if  all  the  King's 
*  [In  I^rd  H.'s  handwriting]  Q.  Hanover  [7]. 
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ministers  did  not  agree,  France  would  do  nothing;  (that  ought  to  be 
a  lesson  for  himself),  and  concluded  that  there  were  heads  enough, 
able  to  make  and  support  a  peace  without  him.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  look  upon  all  he  said  to  me  as  chiefly  designed  for  a  menace  in 
which  he  will  be  greatly  disappointed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  see 
what  I  am  to  expect  from  him  and  his  blood  hounds.  I  must 
therefore  assert  my  own  innocence,  fling  myself  upon  my  friends 
for  their  advice  and  assistance,  and  Mr  Pitt  shall  neither  frighten 
nor  change  me.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  J37,  f.  40,]  GRosvENOk  Square,  April  iB/A,  1761. 

...Mr  Pitt's  way  of  talking,  is  such,  as  I  believe,  was  never 
before  known  between  fellow-mini,sters  acting  in  the  same  service. 
Censuring  everybody  who  happens  to  differ  from  him  and 
threatening  to  promote  enquiries  in  Parliament,  whilst  he  continues 
in  place.  But  I  look  upon  all  that  as  menace  in  resentment  for 
concurring  in  the  advancement  of  my  Lord  Bute*,  and  the  opposition 
to  Alderman  Beckford  in  the  City.  How  the  commissariat  has 
behaved,  1  do  not  pretend  to  guess.  It  will  be  well  if  amongst  so 
many  of  them,  they  are  all  free  from  blame-  But  the  commissariat 
and  the  treasury  are  two  distinct  things,  and  the  former  may  have 
done  very  ill  and  the  latter  perfectly  well.  If  such  an  enquiry 
should  ever  be  attempted,  my  Lord  Granby's  word  would  go 
further  in  the  House  than  a  great  deal  of  eloquence. 

As  to  the  talk  about  war  and  peace,  is  this  country  to  wage 
eternal  war,  and  run  in  debt  fifty  millions  more,  upon  wild  imaginary 
schemes  of  conquest.'  If  he  meant  to  scatter  terrors  in  order  to 
frighten  people  into  a  rejection  of  all  offers  of  peace,  I  hope  and 
trust  he  will  miss  of  his  aim.  I  am  glad  the  King  spoke  so  strongly 
to  him  against  making  any  peremptory  negative  declaration  in  the 
first  instance.  If  his  Majesty  really  spoke  strongly,  possibly  that, 
upon  reflection,  may  have  some  effect ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
he  or  his  great  brother'  mean  to  quit-  There  is  now  no  reversionary 
resource.  Instead  of  an  old  King  and  a  young  successor,  a  young 
healthy  King  and  no  successor  in  view.. ..In  the  meantime  [I]  beg 
your  Grace  will  not  suffer  these  things  to  give  you  any  uneasiness, 
for  I  look  upon  them  as  bruta  fulmina.... 

'  Sec  p.  165-  '  Lord  Temple. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  7j,  f.  8.]  Clarkmokt,  yintf  ssMtf,   1761. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

I  conclude  your  Lordship  will,  in  the  course  of  this  day, 
see  the  very  comfortable  letters  which  came  from  Mr  Stanley  last 
night  and  which  my  Lord  Bute  sent  me  this  morning.  There  is 
almost  everything  we  can  wish,  at  least  so  much,  that  we  are  masters 
(if  we  please)  of  an  honourable  peace.  An  offer  in  writing  to  yield 
to  us  all  Canada,  to  have  back  Guadaloupe,  the  possession  of  the 
fisheries  yielded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  for  that  purpose  only, 
Cape  Breton  never  to  be  fortified,  and  Senegal;  to  restore  Minorca, 
to  yield  up  immediately  Hesse,  Gueldersland,  Wesel,  Cleves  and  all 
the  French  are  in  possession  of  in  Germany ;  to  let  us  retain  Belle- 
isle  if  we  choose  it'..,. 

[On  August  I,  1761  (N.  341.  f.  125  ;  H.  73,  ff.  27  and  34X  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  sends  Lord  Hardwicke  the  paper  of  points  of 
July  24  despatched  to  Stanley  in  Paris  by  Pitt  to  communicate 
to  the  French  government.  These,  says  the  Duke,  appear  agreeable 
to  what  was  settled  in  Council,  but  are  not  written  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  procure  the  consent  of  P'rance,  and  contain  "some  very 
offensive  expressions."  Nevertheless,  Lord  Bute  had  declared  that 
Pitt  was  earnest  and  sincere  now  in  desiring  peace,  and  had  been 
ever  since  he  had  been  over-ruled  on  the  subject  of  the  Newfound- 
land fishery,  "  by  which  he  [had]  hoped  to  please  his  friends  in  the 
City."] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlu  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  141,  r.  140]  Wkbst,  Sunday  nEgbt,  Augntt  tmd,  17$!. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

...The  most  material  papers  are  the  paper  of  points',  the 
letter  to  Mr  Stanley  and  that  to  my  Lord  Bristol.  As  to  the  two 
former,  of  which  I  was  never  less  edified  with  any  performances 
that  have  come  from  that  liand,  the  compositions  are  inelegant  and 
awkward  and  full  of  rough  and  offensive  expressions.  How  far  the 
agent  will  think  himself  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  language 
of  his  principal,  in  discourse,  I  know  not ;  but  the  paper  of  points 
must  be  delivered  as  it  is,  saving  the  translation,  and  that  is  in  a 
very  haughty  and  dictatorial  style,  more  strongly  so  than  any 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen  of  Louis  the  14th  in  the  height  of 
his  glory  and  presumption.     In  short,  there  runs  thro'  both  the  air 

'  See  also  variuuii  p>pen  rebling  to  thu  lenni  in  tbia  vol.  of  (he  MSS.  H.  73,  ^riMi. 
'  Ofjuly  14.  seep.  318. 
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of  a  man  not  disposed  to  conciliation.  But  I  go  further,  for  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  your  Grace  that  the  substance  of  the  points 
is  conformable  to  what  was  determined  in  Council,. ..particularly  in 
the  great  article  of  the  fishery ;  as  to  which  the  offer  is  only  this, 
that  if  France  shall  agree  to  put  Dunkirk  upon  the  foot  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  his  Britannic  Majesty  will  consent  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  13th  article  of  the 
same  Treaty,  in  relation  to  the  fishery.  This  is  in  effect  no  offer 
at  all.. ..I  understood  the  article  relating  to  the  East  Indies  to  be 
the  only  one  that  was  agreed  to  be  left  uncertain  as  a  subject  of 
future  discussion,  because  it  was,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
impossible  to  reduce  it  to  precision.... 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  parts  of  our  case  is  what  relates  to 
Spain.  Mon.  de  Fuentes's  conversation  with  Mr  Pitt  appears  to  me 
to  be  as  bad  as  possible;  and  his  avowal  of  the  court  of  France 
being  authorized  by  his  court  to  make  the  proposal  concerning 
their  disputes  with  us,  very  important  Nothing  will  encourage 
France  half  so'much  as  the  assurance  that  Spain  will  take  part  with 
them  ;  and  if  that  should  come  to  be  the  case,  I  don't  see  how  we 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  such  an  alliance,  notwithstanding  all 
our  high  spirits.     That  event  must  be  taken  into  the  prospect... 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  ]4i,f.  308.]  Gkosvrnor  Square,  August  SiA,  1761. 

...You  know  I  was  never  of  their  opinion,  who  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  reign — "  Make  the  trial  and  if  you  find  that  you 
are  not  treated  as  you  ought  to  be,  you  may  quit  more  easily  after- 
wards than  now."  I  always  thought  it  would  be  more  difllicult,  and 
therefore  was  humbly  of  opinion  that  some  decent  stipulations 
should  be  made.  For  at  the  late  King's  death,  several  plausible 
temperate  and  decent  reasons  might  have  been  alleged,  which  now 
exist  no  longer.  If  your  Grace  quits  now,  it  must  be  either  upon 
the  reasons  of  personal  usage  or  ai  public  measures.  Forgive  me  to 
say  that  the  promotion  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  the  see  of 
London',  contrary  to  your  opinion  and  advice,  will  not  be  thought 
a  sufficient  justification  by  the  public  or  by  the  Whig  party  ;  [and 
to  go  out  on  the  plea  of  the  impossibihty  of  raising  further  funds  for 
the  war  would  be  to  impair  the  public  credit].... 

'  Thopias  Haytet,  tranaUled  rrom  Norwich;  died  next  year. 
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[On  August  1 7  and  22  (N.  242,  f.  68 ;  H.  ;3,  ff.  54, 60)  the  Duke 
again  announces  his  determination  to  resign  office,  being  no  longer 
able  to  endure  his  treatment.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  R<^ston 
[H.  4,  r.  igj.]  Grosvenor  Squarb,  August  tillt,  1761. 

Dear  Royston, 

Tired  with  the  attendance  of  two  very  long  disagreeable 
days,  I  sit  down  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  i  ith.  Our 
first  meeting  was  on  Thursday,  when  we  sat  from  half  an  hour  past 
one  till  half  an  hour  past  seven;  and  yesterday  from  two  till  Half 
an  hour  after  five.  Very  stormy  they  were,  but  we  rid  out  the 
tempest.  Mr  Pitt  had  had  no  conference  with  Bussy,  tho'  the  latter 
had  asked  one  by  letter.  The  reasons  assigned  for  declining  it  were 
taken  from  some  passages  in  the  letter  relative  to  the  return  of  the 
French  memorial  concerning  Spain,  and  of  the  other  concemii^ 
the  King  of  Prussia's  countries  and  places,  conquered  by  the  arms 
of  France ;  but  more  particularly  by  reason  of  a  strong  complaint 
made  of  the  ton  imp^ratif  et  pen  fait  pour  la  nigociatioH  us'd  in  the 
letter  sending  back  those  two  memorials,  and  in  the  paper  of 
points.  We  know  that  the  draft  of  Bussy's  letter  was  transcribed 
to  him  in  haec  verba  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul  with  orders  to  send  it, 
as  it  was.  You  guess  who  was  much  hurt  by  this:  tho'  on  my 
conscience  I  think  the  balance  of  words  is  still  on  our  side.  After 
much  altercation  and  some  thumps  of  the  fist  on  the  table,  it  was 
at  last  carried  (on  my  motion)  that  the  conference  should  be  had; 
but  not  without  an  answer  to  Bussy's  letter,  by  which  the  interview 
was  to  be  appointed.  The  meeting  of  yesterday  was  professedly 
upon  the  draft  of  that  answer.  It  was  produc'd ;  much  too  Irag 
and  too  irritating.  Several  objections  were  humbly  made  and 
strongly  supported;  but  not  a  word  would  be  parted  with.  Wt 
would  not  suffer  our  draft  to  be  cobbled.  Neither  side  receded,  but  it 
will  go  as  drawn.  If  after  this  letter  Bussy  agrees  to  the  conference, 
without  fresh  orders  from  his  Court,  I  shall  think  it  a  good  sign  that 
France  has  no  mind  to  break  ofi*  the  negotiation.  A  long  letter  was 
read  from  your  friend  Stanley '  of  just  half  a  quire  of  folio  paper  in  a 
close  hand.  It  is  a  very  able  one,  tho' with  a  mixture  of  flights, and 
improprieties.  But  he  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  is  absolutely 
convinced  and  sure  that  the  French  Court  will  as  soon  part  with 
'  Stanley  had  been  %  schooirellow. 
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a  province  of  old  France  as  with  the  entire  fishery,  and  that  he  is 
no  more  attended  to  when  he  talks  upon  that  subject  than  if  he  talked 
of  affairs  in  Japan".  Mon.  de  Choiseul  says  that  he  should  be 
pulled  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  There  are  also  some  civil 
but  strong  observations  upon  the  style  of  his  Principal,  which  you 
may  be  sure  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  ill-humour'.  I  re- 
member Sir  Robert  Walpole  used  to  say  that  two  nations  might 
be  writ  into  a  war;  and  so  I  think  they  may  into  perpetuating 
a  war. . . . 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

HaRDWICKE. 

Your  great  neighbour  [the  Duke  of  Bedford]  stood  by  us  very 
manfully ;  and  your  other  neighbour,  my  Lord  President  [Lord 
Granville]  with  much  firmness,  tho'  very  improperly  interrupted  by 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royslon 
[H.  4,  f.  188.]  Grosvenok  Square,  Aug.  iitul,  1761. 

Hi  molus  animorum,  atque  haec  certamina  tanta, 
Temporis  exigui  spatio  suspensa  quiescaot*. 

We  had  two  meetings  this  week ;  the  same  persons  present, 
twelve  in  number.  On  Wednesday  from  two  o'clock  to  eight,  and  on 
Thursday  from  two  to  half  an  hour  after  five.  All  was  calm  and 
decent.  The  great  points,  liberty  to  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
and  an  abri.  Many  speeches — at  last  both  agreed  to  by  all;  those, 
who  had  the  most  violently  opposed,  professing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinions  of  others  for  the  sake  of  preserving  unanimity  in  the 
King's  Council.. ..It  is  also  agreed  to  speak  clearly  now  about 
Dunkirk  being  put  on  the  foot  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix,  and  the 
liberty  of  fishing  and  drying  fish  on  Newfoundland,  according  to 
the  13th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  has  been  also  agreed 
to  close  with  the  bonne  foi  of  the  French  King's  declaration  about 
Nicuport  and  Ostend;  and  that  each  side  (after  our  particular  peace 
made)  may  assist  their  respective  allies  in  money  only.  Thus 
far  is  settled,  and  we  meet  on  Monday  to  fix  the  particular  place 
for  the  abri,  which  does   require  information   and    consideration. 

'  Thackeray's  Chatham,  ii,  565. 

'  Stanley  had  vemuied  to  expostulate  with  Pitt  on  the  dictatotial  and  aggressive  (one 
of  his  despatches,  p.  184. 

*  I'ulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt  (Vitg.  Gtergiei,  iv.  86). 

y.  III.  31 
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I  suppose  the  despatch  to  your  friend  Stanley  may  go  on  Wednes- 
day. Whether  this  will  do  now,  I  don't  pretend  to  prophesy;  but  I 
believe  it  would  have  done  some  time  ago'.  Much  will  now  turn 
upon  their  boasted  union  with  Spain  which,  I  fear,  has  gone  a  great 
way.  I  should  have  told  you  the  conference  between  Mr  Pitt  and 
Bussy  was  had,  but  that  did  not  advance  the  negotiation  much. 
Mr  Pitt's  letter  to  Mon.  Bussy  was  sent  as  drawn.. ..They  seem 
to  endeavour  to  chicane  about  the  limits  of  Canada  on  the  side  of 
the  Ohio.      Here  we  stand  at  present... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  K.B. 

[N.  143.  f- '"■]  Nbwcastlk  Hoom.,  Sift.  \%ik,  17^1. 

...We  lost  I'heure  de  Bergier  [du  Better],  and  that  I  thought 
from  the  beginning.  We  had.  or  pretended  to  have,  such  a  diffi- 
dence of  M.  Choiseul's  sincerity  at  first  as  gave  him  such  doubts  of 
our  sincerity,  that  he  found  himself  obliged,  in  interest,  to  adopt 
another  system  by  waj-  of  resource. 

That  new  system  with  Spain,  and  perhaps  some  further  engage- 
ments with  the  two  Empresses,  has  embarrassed  M.  de  Choiseul  so 
much  that  when  we  grew  more  reasonable  and  made  our  proper 
concessions,  he  was  so  engaged  in  his  new  measures,  that  be  sent 
over  the  last  equivocal  memorial,  to  be  presented  by  Bussy,  as  the 
ultimatissimum  of  their  ultimatum*;  and  that  answer,  receding  even 
from  many  of  their  former  concessions,  could  not  be  accepted. 
And  this  I  really  take  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwtcke 
(H.  7i,  f.  6s;  N.  143,  f.  159.]  Claremokt.  Sipt.  toih,  1761. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

I  am  persuaded  your  lordship  knows  how  much  I  feel 
for  you'.. ..My  best  and  most  sincere  wishes  and  prayers  will 
always  attend  you  and  yours,  I  can't  pretend  to  give  any  advice; 
your  own  great  and  virtuous  mind  will  suggest  more  comfort  and 
fortitude  to  you  than  I  can  pretend  to  do. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  improper,  if  it  is,  I  heartily 
ask  pardon,  to  endeavour  to  divert,  for  one  moment,  a  melancholy 
private  subject  to  the  depending  distress  of  the  public 

Your  Lordship  saw  in  what  confusion  the  meeting  of  the  Lords 
was  the  other  night*.  [He,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Mans- 
field  and  Lord  Bute  had  met,  by  the  latter's  desire,  at  Devonshire 

■  ('t.  .Stanley ':i  uwii  (i]iinion  to  Ihe  Kime  effect,  |>.  185. 

•  Of  Auyiuit  .(  anil  10.  p.  17 1. 

'  Un  the  uccusion  uf  I^ily  Ilardwicke's  death  the  day  before. 

*  Thai  Iff  SejitemlicT  tH,  p.  17;. 
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House  yesterday.]  Lord  Bute  behaved  in  the  most  cordial  and  most 
frank  manner  that  ever  I  knew.  He  began  by  lamenting  that  your 
Lordship  was  not  there,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  it.  He  told  us  all 
that  had  passed  between  my  Lord  Temple,  Mr  Pitt  and  him  (for 
they  are  all  joined  at  last);  that  he  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
(as  my  Lord  Mansfield  had  also  done)  to  induce  Mr  Pitt  to  lay 
aside  his  absurd  and  ofTensive  paper';  that  all  he  could  say  did 
not  prevail,  but,  however,  that  he  thought  he  had  got  him  not  to 
sign  it,  and  at  last  not  to  give  the  paper  to  the  King,  but  Mr  Pitt 
persisted  that  he  would  repeat  the  paper  to  the  King  and  give  it 
afterwards  to  my  Lord  Bute,  which  is  in  substance  the  same.  It  is 
lodging  his  protest  with  the  other  Secretary  of  State  to  be  pro- 
duced and  quoted  in  Parliament,  as  an  appeal  to  the  public,  against 
the  rest  of  the  Council  present.  My  Lord  Bute  said  that,  if  we 
had  any  view  of  peace,  he  should  be  less  solicitous  what  part 
Mr  Pitt  took;  but  that  as  the  continuance  of  the  war  seemed 
unavoidable,  he  thought  we  should  do  what  we  could,  to  hinder 
Mr  Pitt  from  going  out,  and  thereby  leaving  the  impracticability  of 
his  own  war  upon  us.  And  I  must  here  observe  that  my  Lord 
Bute  at  present,  always  talks  of  the  war  in  the  present  shape,  with 
the  addition  of  Spain,  as  impracticable.  That  he  (Lord  Bute)  was 
ready  to  do  whatever  we  should  agree  upon,  and  therefore  proposed 
that  we  should  take  down  minutes,  and  wished  that  I  would  carry 
them  to  your  Lordship  for  your  consideration  and  correction. 
I  dared  not  trouble  you  yesterday,  and  it  was  at  last  determined 
that  I  should  send  them  to  your  Lordship  this  morning;  and  beg 
(if  it  was  not  too  much)  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  might  wait 
upon  you  at  seven  this  evening. 

My  Lord  Bute's  view  was  to  have  such  a  minute  taken  to- 
morrow at  the  meeting,  as  might  justify  our  dissent  from  Mr  Pitt's 
paper,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  might  give  him  the  least  offence, 
and  particularly  so  as  would  not  leave  it  in  his  power  to  represent 
that  we  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of 
Spain  to  hurt  us.. ..As  the  purport  of  this  paper,  in  its  essential 
parts,  agrees  entirely  with  that  your  Lordship  prepared  at  Council... 
I  very  readily  acquiesced....!  must  do  justice  to  my  Lord  Bute, 
that  he  acted  with  as  much  cordiality  and  concert  with  us  as  pos- 
sible and,  for  the  first  time,  exactly  as  one  of  us,  and  that  induced 
me  to  be  more  complying.  If  your  Lordship  can  see  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  I  dare  say  you  will  settle  everything  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.... 

I  am,  my  dearest  Lord, 

Most  cordially  yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  343,  f.  464.]  GaosvBHOR  Square,  Saoday  night,  .S^.  toih,  1761. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  Grace's  goodness  for  me 
and  that  you  feel  for  my  present  affliction  agreeably  to  the  full 
extent  of  that  friendship,  which  I  have  always  experienced  from 
you.  Indeed,  my  affliction  and  distress  are  consummate.  My  loss 
is  irreparable,  having  had  the  most  virtuous  valuable  friend  and 
companion,  with  whom  I  had  lived  in  uninterrupted  harmony  for 
above  two  and  forty  years,  torn  from  me  by  one  fatal  stroke.  Your 
Grace's  wishes  and  prayers  for  me  are  kind  and  affectionate  to 
the  highest  degree,  but  my  grief  is  at  present  inconsolable.... My 
thoughts  are  distracted  and  I  find  it  is  impracticable  for  me  to  fix 
my  attention  sufficiently  to  collect  and  compare  ideas  and  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  any  material  points  of  business.  I  do  not  say 
this  affectedly  or  to  withdraw  myself;  but  there  are  certain  moments, 
in  which  a  man  must  be  excused.  Place  yourself,  my  dear  Lord, 
in  my  situation  (which  God  forbid  you  should  be  in),  and  ask  your 
own  heart  what  you  would  answer?  If  I  had  been  inclined  to  ke^ 
away,  I  had  sufficient  ground  to  have  done  it  on  Friday  noon,  when 
I  came  from  home  and  left:  word  that  if  the  doctors  found  any 
alteration  for  the  worse  the)'  should  be  bring[ing]  me  word,  which 
foreboding  was  fatally  verified, 

[He  has  however  read  over  the  enclosed  paper  as  well  as  he 
could  and  su^ests  queries  and  alterations,  but  prefers  his  own 
former  note,  as  less  likely  to  bring  on  war,  and  this  he  sends  once 

Nobody  can  think  themselves  more  honoured  by  a  conference 
with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  than  myself;  but  I  am  unfit  for  any 
conference,  as  my  spirits  are  in  so  weak  and  tender  a  state.  There- 
fore if  his  Grace  should  call,  I  shall  be  sorry  but  must  beg  to  be 
excused.     1  am  ever,  my  dearest  Lord, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  faithful  but  most  afflicted  servant. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.  73,f,  ;o;N.«43,  f.  303.] 

Newcastle  Housb,  Sefi.  iisi,  near  H  o'clock. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

I  hope  your  Lordship  finds  yourself  something  relieved 
by  the  sleep  which  I  rejoiced  to  hear  you  had  last  night.  I  am 
quite  ashamed  to  trouble  you  with  anything  of  importance  at  this 
time.... 

Mr  Pitt  brought  his  paper,  or  rather  protest,  this  day  to  the 
King  and  offered  it  to  his  Majesty,  who  declined  accepting  it  My 
Lord  Bute  was  present  and  said. — "As  you.  Sir,  have  given  your 
reasons  and  those  of  my  Lord  Temple  for  your  opinion,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  those  who  dissented  from  you,  should  give  theirs 
also.".. .The  King  said  to  Mr  Pitt  that  he  would  take  no  resolution 
with  regard  to  Spain  till  Mr  Stanley  was  arrived,  for  he  believed 
he  might  give  some  very  necessary  lights  with  regard  to  Spain. 
Mr  Pitt  seemed  surprised  but  said  nothing. 

When  we  came  to  Council... Mr  Pitt  resumed  the  debate  so  far 
as  related  to  his  paper  to  which  he  was  determined  to  adhere. 
Lord  Bute  spoke  and  mentioned  with  great  respect  your  Lordship's 
absence  and  my  Lord  President's  which,  added  to  the  use  that 
might  be  had  in  seeing  Mr  Stanley,  was  a  reason  for  putting 
off  this  consideration.  Mr  Pitt  replied  that  he  had  heard  all  that 
the  most  able  men  could  say ;  he  had  not  departed  from  his 
first  opinion  and  should  not;  neither  did  he  see  any  use  that 
Mr  Stanley  could  be  of  Lord  Bute  named  the  King  for  wishing 
to  have  Stanley  here  before  his  Majesty  came  to  any  decision. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  myself  spoke  strongly  for  adhering 
to  our  former  opinion.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  prepared  the 
orders  to  be  sent  to  Lord  Bristol  to  require  an  explanation  what 
the  intentions  of  Spain  were,  and  to  enter  into  the  expedient  pro- 
posed about  the  logwood;  but  in  all  events,  in  case  of  an  unsatis- 
factory answer,  my  Lord  Bristol  should  immediately  come  away. 
My  Lord  Mansfield  spoke  long,  not  very  clearly,  but  rather  of  our 
side,  laying  it  down  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  what  operations 
could  be  undertaken  against  Spain  that  could  suffer  by  the  delay. 
That  gave  Mr  Pitt  a  great  advantage  to  expatiate  upon  his  great 
schemes  and  the  almost  certainty  of  the  success  against  the  united 
force  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  but  then  there  was  not  an  hour  to 
be  lost.  Lord  Mansfield  replied  that  if  that  was  the  case,  it  would 
then  appear  in  a  very  different  light,  and  plainly  made  fair  weather 
with  Mr  Pitt. 

My  Lord  Bute  mentioned  his  behaviour  to  me  afterwards,  and 
said,  my  Lord,  "  TAat  is  the  Man*''  Mr  Pitt  adhered  to  his  paper, 
said  he  would  not  execute  any  other  measure,  and  insinuated  tiiat 

*  And  yet  Lord  B.  made  great  use  of  him  afterimrdt.     H. 
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the  other  Secretary  of  State  might  do  it  Mr  Pitt  lamented  his 
situation,  repented  of  the  facilities  he  had  been  led  into  in  the  French 
negotiation',  and  was  determined  now  to  abide  by  his  own  opinion. 
He  spoke  very  long,  very  well  and  very  determined  but  with  great 
politeness  and  candour. 

His  brother-in-law  was  the  very  reverse.  He  spoke  long  indeed, 
very  pompous,  very  passionate,  very  ill-bred  but  very  determined, 
and  shewed  plainly  that  their  party  was  taken  to  quit,  or  at  least  to 
have  no  share  in  any  measure  but  their  own.  My  Lord  Temple 
was  very  abusive  and  said  he  thought  that  some  of  the  company 
had  paid  dear  for  their  unwise  relaxations.  I  took  him  up,  I  hope, 
with  spirit,  and  I  think  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  friends. 

The  meeting  ended,  adjourned  as  it  were  sine  die  for  Stanley, 
and  Mr  Pitt  gave  his  paper  in  form  to  my  Lord  Bute  to  be  delivered 
to  the  King.  After  all  was  over  my  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Devon* 
shire  and  I  had  a  most  material  conference  which  they  desired 
I  would  communicate  to  your  Lordship. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  I  declared  that  no  consideration 
or  threat  from  Mr  Pitt  should  make  us  depart  from  our  opinion. 

My  Lord  Bute  said  we  were  in  the  right ;  that  the  thing  was 
over ;  that  after  what  had  passed,  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  could 
not  stay ;  besides,  if  Mr  Pitt  would  execute  nothing  but  his  own 
paper,  business  could  not  go  on,  and  therefore  he  would  concert 
with  us  what  was  to  be  done.  We  both  said  that  without  departii^ 
from  our  opinion,  we  wished  anything  might  be  done,  to  keep 
Mr  Pitt.  My  Lord  Bute  said  that  was  impossible.  We  then  con- 
sidered who  should  succeed  him.  I  named  George  Grenville  and 
Lord  Bute  liked  my  naming  him,  but  thought  that  could  not  da 
[Lord  Egremont  was  also  named.] 

1  am  not  quite  clear  that  Mr  Pitt  will  quit,  but  I  think  it  will  be 
impossible  to  go  on  together.  We  three  agreed  to  stand  by  one 
another  (your  Lord.ship  always  included)  and  to  do  the  best  we 
could,  if  drove  to  these  extremities.  The  great  point  amongst  us 
was  to  do  right  by  the  public,  and  in  order  thereto, ^^rj/,  to  form  a 
right  minute  of  our  own  opinion,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Pitt's  paper, 
and  such  an  one  as  may  bear  the  light.  I  dare  not  mention  what 
we  all  three  must  earnestly  desire,  that  your  Lordship  would  set 
down  your  thoughts  for  such  a  minute.  The  two  points  of  the 
fishery  and  prizes  may  be  mentioned  or  not;  but  I  find  it  is 
thought  that,  if  Lord  Bri.stol  is  not  to  come  away  upon  an  unsatis- 
factory answer,  we  .shall  give  Mr  Pitt  great  handle  gainst  us*. 
The  next  point  is  to  form  a  proper  memorial  or  instruction  for  my 
Lord  Bristol,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  spirit,  by  ordering 
him  away,  should  be  prepared  in  such  a  proper  manner  as  may 
encourage,  and  not  prevent  Spain  from  making  a  favourable 
answer....!  send  your  Lordship  the  papers  relating  to  the  Minute; 
that,  if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  look  upon  them  for  one  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  you  will  bring  them  into  a  proper  shape.. ..The  King  spoke 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  respect  of  your  Lordship. 

[On  September  22  (N,  243,  f,  320)  Lord  Hardwicke  replies  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  expressing  his  full  approval.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  NeuicastU 
[N.  J43,  f.  388.]  Hjghoate,  Stfit.  ijtA,  :76i. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  concur  with  your  Grace  in  being  much  concerned  for 
the  last  letters  from  Mr  Stanley  which  I  think  wear  a  very  bad 
aspect'....!  wish  it  don't  appear  at  last  that  he  has  been  deceived  in 
some  instances.  Your  Grace  says,  you  don' t  agree  with  Joe s politics, 
for  tliey  give  a  handle  to  others.  That  is  only  a  consequence,  and 
the  question  is  a  question'  of  fact.  You  know  Joe  has  all  along 
been  suspicious  of  Men.  de  Choiseul's  sincerity  for  peace  and, 
I  own,  so  have  I  at  different  times,  tho'  I  have  been  so  strongly 
and  cordially  disposed  towards  peace  that  I  have  been  glad  to  lay 
hold  of  all  advantages,  and  to  be  convinced  by  Mr  Stanley's  positive 
assertions,  and  his  assurances  of  the  authenticity  of  his  intelligence. 
But  I  wish  it  may  not  come  out  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon  to 
a  certain  degree'.  He  has  certainly  very  good  parts,  but  he  has 
strong  passions  and  excessive  vanity  and,  as  plainly  appears,  a 
great  love  of  flattery... .But  whether  there  be  any  or  no  weight  in 
these  observations,  and  whatever  handle  Mr  Pitt  may  endeavour 
to  take  from  these  observations  or  any  other  of  the  like  nature, 
still  they  are,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  no  impeachment  of  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Council,  either  as  to  the  terms  of 
peace  or  the  immediate  declaring  war  against  Spain.  That  opinion 
was  founded  on  the  strongest  informations  and  assertions  from  the 
minister  employed  by  the  King,  and  particularly  chosen,  trusted 
and  applauded  by  Mr  Pitt  himself;  and  in  respect  of  the  terms  of 
peace  supported  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  circumstances 
of  this  countrj';  and  your  Grace  sees  that  Joe  says  (in  this  last 
letter)  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  think  us  very  difficult,  and 
that  we  shall  be  thought,  or  at  least  said,  to  have  broke  off,  when 
we  were  on  the  point  of  making  a  very  advantageous  peace. 

'  Ills  former  letters  had  civen  great  hopes  of  peace  (N.  143,  IT.  310,315)1  Thackeray*! 
Chatham,  ii.  613  sijq. 

»  Sir  J.  \.  on  September  13  (f.  316)  alluded  to  Choiseul's  "tergiversation,"  and  ml 
the  &ame  time  to  the  general  surprise  at  (he  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations. 

3  This  had  been  (he  case  during  the  latter  part  of  the  n^otiations,  p.  171. 
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As  to  the  opinion  against  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain,  I  cannot  yet  repent  of  that  opinion.  There  were 
not  sufficient  proofs  to  justify  the  doing  of  it  It  would  have 
been  precipitate,  rash  and  dangerous,  nor  does  any  time  appear 
to  have  been  lost,  Grimaldi's  letter  to  Fuentesof  the  13th  instant 
is  a  new  subsequent  fact,  and  only  proves  that  there  was  an  intimate 
correspondence  between  Choiseul  and  Grimaldi  on  this  subject,  but 
whether  the  delusion  was  intended  with  regard  to  them  or  to  us, 
was  then  uncertain. 

[He  thought  Pitt  would  not  resign,  nor  could  Lord  Bute  really 
wish  him  or  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  Pitt's  war,] 

As  to  Mr  Fox,  I  own  I  was  surprised  to  hear  his  name  tossed 
up  on  this  occasion..,.!  have  now  no  personal  prejudices  or  resent- 
ment  against  Mr  Fox.  They  have  been  long  laid  asleep  and  buried 
— ever  since  I  assured  him  that  they  were  so'.  I  have  now  no 
opinion  or  thought  in  my  mind  concerning  that  gentleman,  but 
what  arises  from  such  topics,  as  in  prudence,  one  ought  to  govern 
one's  Judgment  by,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  I  mean  his  general 
character  and  conduct,...!  do  entirely  concur  in  Mr  Stone's  opinion 
and  conclusion,  and  think  it  as  judicious  and  as  honest  an  opinion 
as  I  ever  read  or  heard'.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tite  Duke  of  Devonshire 
[N.  144.  f.  1J9.]  Jehmv  [I'blhamJ's,  Ckt.  t)tk,  1761. 

[The  Duke  had  discussed  with  Lord  Bute  the  question  of  the 
successor  to  Lord  Temple  for  the  Privy  Seal.  Lord  Hardwicke, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  been  appointed  President  of  the 
Council  in  1760,  in  order  not  to  give  umbrage  to  Lord  Granville 
and  was  now,  as  the  Duke  supposed,  destined  for  the  vacant  office.] 
But  when  !  named  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  .seemed  to  think  that 
my  Lord  Hardwicke  was  not  the  least  thought  of — sure  he  was 
rewarded  enough  by  the  great  things  which  were  done  for  his 
family  and  with  the  promise  of  the  President's  place.  I  was 
astonished  and  told  him  my  thoughts  very  plainly  as  to  the  use  of 
my  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  rewarded 
by  favours  done  to  his  children ;  that  he  was  wanted  in  business;... 
that  the  President  and  Privy  Seal  were  always  rewards  for  Chan- 
cellors, etc:  of  great  merit  and  distinction.  It  signified  nothing; 
his  Lordship  ran  on  in  his  old  way,  putting  Lord  Hardwicke 
upon  the  foot  of  common  friends  of  mine,  and  then  reproached 

'  Above,  vol.  ii.  :88. 

*  Stone  had  said  that  (he  change  from  Hit  10  Fox  wotild  be  from  the  rkmi  popolir 
man  in  the  Kingdom  to  the  niosl  unpopular.    N.  343,  f.  363, 
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me  as  usual  with  my  friends  having  everything.. . .  He  told  me  Lord 
Hardwicke  said,  he  had  nothing  to  ask  but  for  his  children. 
I  told  him,  nor  will  he  ask  anything.  It  was  mighty  natural,  his 
Lordship  said,  for  me  to  speak  for  my  friends  (I  would  not  let  my 
Lord  Hardwicke  be  put  off  in  that  manner;  sure  his  consideration 
arises  from  himself).  At  last  his  Lordship  talked  of  his  danger 
and  responsibility  and  that  he  must  now  provide  for  friends  of  his 
tftf«;...that  he  would  refer  it  to  any  impartial  person,  whether  my 
Lord  Hardwicke  ought  not  to  be  satisfied,  with  what  had  been 
done  for  his  children  and  with  the  prospect  of  that  "great  office  of 
President  of  the  Council,"  and  that  the  King  thought  of  nothing 
else..,,]  told  your  Grace  some  time  ago  that  I  thought  my  Lord 
Bute's  view  by  confining  the  concert  about  business  to  himself,  his 
two  friends,  my  Lord  Egremont  and  Mr  Grenville,  and  myself,  was 
to  get  the  whole  power  and  disposition  of  business,  as  well  as 
employments  to  himself  I  am  now  fully  convinced  of  it.  This 
unaccountable  declaration  against  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his 
putting  him  upon  that  low  inconsiderable  foot  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
or  as  one  to  be  bought  or  purchased  by  places  or  favours  to  two  or 
three  of  his  sons,  viz.  Sir  Joseph,  Jack  Yorke  and  the  clergyman', 
shows  real  want  of  regard  for  him  or  desire  of  his  assistance,  and 
convinces  me  that  the  point  now  is  to  make  me  as  weak  in  Council 
as  possible.  My  Lord  Bute  has  got  rid  of  his  rival  Mr  Pitt,  who 
dared  to  contradict  him  ;  and  he  will  make  everybody  else  as  in- 
significant as  he  can.  This  is  certainly  his  scheme.. .. Lord  Bute  is 
destroying  himself  The  whole  scheme  is  blown  up  if  this  is  not 
altered.... A  united  cordial  administration  ought  to  take  the  person 
for  such  a  high  office,  who  can  do  the  King  and  the  public  the  most 
service  from  his  ability  and  character.  Can  any  man  in  England 
be  put  into  competition  with  my  Lord  Hardwicke  in  that  view.'... 

[The  Duke  of  Devonshire  replies  {N,  244,  f.  155)  that  he  is 
convinced  neither  Lord  Bute  nor  the  King  had  any  intention  of 
appointing  anyone  else  to  the  Privy  Seal  than  Lord  Hardwicke; 
the  disagreement  between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Bute 
must  have  arisen  from  ill-temper.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  ike  Solicitor-General 
[H.  5,  f.  »68.]  Ghosvbnob  Square,  OcI.  \<iik,  1761. 

Dear  Charles, 

...A  great  change  was  made  in  the  political  wind-dial 
before  you  left  us;  and  you  know  as  far  down  as  Monday  night. 
The  next  forenoon  (being  no  Lev^e  day)  the  principal  person*  made 
visits,  at  least  to  some,  and  did  me  the  honour  to  call  at  this  door. 

'  James  Yoike.     See  above,  p.  160. 
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I  was  not  at  home  but,  considering  the  condescension  of  making 
the  first  visit  on  such  an  occasion,  1  returned  it  the  same  day 
at  noon. 

On  Wednesday  I  saw  him  at  the  King's  Levfe,  and  on  Thursday 
at  the  Queen's  Drawing- Room.  Mutual  compliments  passed,  very 
civil,  but  rather  grave.  However,  both  parties  said  they  would 
take  another  opportunity.  What  is  more  material  is,  that  in  the 
meantime  a  negotiation  has  been  carrying  on,  which  has  been 
listened  to,  Some  place  was  at  first  proposed,  and  a  new  one 
thought  of,  Governor  of  Canada,  with  a  great  salary.  That  was 
treated  seriously.  Strange!  However,  it  would  not  do,  for  it 
would  put  us  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  absolutely,  without 
a  particular  act  to  enable  us.  It  has  at  last  ended  in  a  peer^e 
to  Lady  Hester,  descendable  to  his  issue  male,  and  a  pension  of 
;^3000  per  annum,  on  the  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  sugars, 
for  his  own  life,  and  any  other  two  lives  he  shall  name.  This 
thought  was  taken  from  my  suggestion  in  the  case  of  Mr  Onslow*, 
and  agreed  to  now,  because  he  would  not  be  on  the  Irish  list.  By 
this  time  I  am  sure  you  begin  to  wonder,  It  will  be  in  the  Gaatttt 
to-night.  Lord  Bute  called  on  me  yesterday  noon,  and  staid  an 
hour  and  an  half.  He  showed  me  the  letters  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  Mr  Pitt  on  this  occasion,  those  of  the  latter  more 
stiff  and  laboured  even  than  usual'.  Vast  professions  to  the  King; 
none  to  anybody  else;  but  most  gratefully  accepting  the  thing 
in  his  own  and  Lady  Hester's  name.  Lord  Bute  was  very  com- 
plaisant; said  many  obliging  things  of  me  and  my  sons,  and  indeed 
did  you  all  justice,  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  the  King's, 
Lord  Egremont  is  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Southern  Province^ 
and  accepted  the  Seals  yesterday ;  and  I  am  going  immediately  to 
his  door.  Lord  Temple  resigned  his  Seal  also  yesterday  noon,  at 
which  I  am  a  little  surprised,  considering  the  part  his  chief  has 
taken.  I  was  told  that  he  made  great  professions  to  his  Majesty, 
but  appeared  much  embarrassed  in  manner  and  discourse.  Lord 
Bute  did  not  seem  to  expect  any  other  resignations.  That  is 
uncertain ;  but  how  can  a  man,  who  goes  out  with  a  great  com- 
pensation, expect  his  friends  to  quit  for  hxm.  gratis}  Lord  Temple, 
indeed,  had  engaged  himself. 

The  arrangement   for   the    House  of  Commons  has  ended  in 
what  we  heard  of     George  Grenville  remains  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  and  is  to  be  the  declared  man,  and  porter  la  parole  there: 
'  Artliur  Onsluw,  the  lale  Speaker.  '  Chatkam  Ctrrtr.  ii.  146  M|q. 
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This  everybody  in  town  has  agreed  to,  particularly  Lord  Barrington. 
It  fails  under  Gil  Bias's  chapter  of  Wkat  Gil  Bias  did  when  he 
could  do  no  better.  The  precedents  for  it  are  Mr  Walpole,  Pay- 
master, at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr  Peiham, 
the  like,  both  for  a  short  time.  You  will  say  they  don't  run  guatuor 
pedibtis.  However,  I  don't  see  that  we  are  concerned  in  this  more 
than  others.     Those  who  have  abilities,  will  have  beaujeu,... 

Thus  things  stand  at  this  hour.  I  think  the  peerage  and 
pension  will  operate  well  for  the  present  on  both  hands,  and  surely 
must  produce  some  quiet  at  least  for  this  session,  which  will  be  a 
good  thing  pro  tanto.  I  hope  you  will  keep  your  time  fixed  for 
coming  to  town.  I  hear  my  pretty  godson  is  well.  God  bless 
you  both. 

I  had  yesterday  a  very  kind  melancholy  letter  from  poor  Joe, 
who  did  not  know  the  sad  event'  till  last  Tuesday. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.  73,  f.  111.]  Nkwcastlb  House,  Oct.  iith.   1761. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

I  was  detained  by  my  Lord  Bute  and  Mr  Grenville.,..His 
Lordship  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  gravity  and  discontent  began 
with  making  several  severe  reproaches ;  that  he  found  things  could 
not  go  on  between  us;  that  his  friend  Mr  G[eoi^e]  Grenville  was 
to  be  put  into  the  most  difficult  station,  and  to  be  mortified,  hurt 
and  not  supported....!  endeavoured  to  convince  his  Lordship  how 
unjust  his  reproaches  were.... I  then  complained  on  my  side  of  some 
late  discouragements  which  I  had  met  with,  to  which  1  had  the 
usual  answer,  that  1  and  my  friends  had  everything.  I  asked  his 
Lordship ;  "  Have  I  the  Great  Seal,  have  I  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
have  I  the  War  Office,  Army.etc?"  All  he  could  answer  was, — I  had 
the  Treasury  and  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  "  In  friendship,  yes, 
but  the  Head  of  the  Admiralty  has  not  always  gone  as  I  could 
have  wished." — "  My  Lord  Hardwicke  can  do  what  he  pleases  with 
him."  This  sort  of  stuff  hurt  me  so  much  that  I  said  shortly  but 
really  in  good  humour, — "  Since  it  is  so,  for  God's  sake,  let  me  go 
out  and  I  will  support  whomever  you  put  in."  His  Lordship  then 
took  fire  and  said, — "  No,  my  Lord,  I  know  your  power.  You  have 
all  the  great  men  of  the  Kingdom  ;  if  it  was  to  come  to  that,  that 
we  were  incompatible,  I  would  myself  retire  and  desire  the  King  to 
put  his  affairs  into  your  hands."  I  laughed  at  that.  His  Lordship 
talked  of  his  own  situation.  He  had  nothing  but  his  credit  with 
the  King ;  he  had  nothing  else  to  support  him  ;  his  danger  was 

'  The  death  of  Lady  Hardwicke. 
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great;  he  had  few  friends,  etc.;  to  which  I  answered,  "You  may 
have  all  my  friends,  if  you  please."  I  talked  pretty  home  to  him 
upon  some  points.  I  think  him  disturbed,  and  still  desirous  to  talk 
and  act  high  towards  everybody.... 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 
P.S.     This  letter  wrote  in  a  hurry,  worse  than  ordinary,  I  believe 
you  cannot  read. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
IN.  144.  f.  117.)  Grosvrnok  Square,  Oct.  ij/J,  1761. 

[He  can  make  little  of  this  galimatias,  and  scarcely  read  the 
Duke's  letter.  But  he  trusts  that  such  altercations  will  be  avoided.] 
When  I  came  home  last  night  I  found  a  very  civil  answer 
from  Mr  Pitt  to  my  note,  giving  me  an  appointment  this  day 
for  twelve  o'clock.  I  staid  with  him  an  hour,  and  never  had 
a  better-humoured,  more  easy  conversation  with  him  in  my  life. 
There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  it  material ;  nor  could  I  relate  it  in  a 
letter,  but  the  most  material  part  was: — That  he  did  not  know  how 
much  he  should  attend  Parliament;  the  supplies  he  would  support 
to  the  utmost,  both  publicly  and  privately,  as  well  of  men  and 
ships  as  of  money.  He  did  not  intend  to  give  any  disturbance  to 
administration,  but  if  the  cause  of  his  quitting  should  be  mis- 
represented or  he  should  be  fallen  upon,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
set  them  in  a  true  light  and  justify  himself.  Something  passed 
about  the  point  of  Spain.  He  believed  that  I  and  the  other  Lords 
who  differed  from  him,  followed  their  real  opinions;  for  that  he 
commended  them  and  wished  his  might  be  erroneous.  I  observed 
that  he  did  not  assert  the  resolution  of  Spain  to  declare  war  against 
us,  near  so  strongly  as  he  did  at  the  Council',  but  put  it  upon  their 
secret  union  with  France,  and  that  they  would  assist  France  with 
money  underhand,  which  would  be  as  bad  for  us  and  perhaps 
worse.  I  said  I  thought  that  private  assistance  could  not  go  to 
any  great  extent;  that  if  they  assisted  with  ships  or  men,  those 
would  be  acts  of  hostility.  We  parted  very  civilly,  and  I  observed 
he  never  named  any  person's  name  in  the  whole  conversation  but 
Lord  Temple's  (which  I  brought  on),  and  he  justified  his  resigna- 
tion.... 

I  Cf.  Hit's  speech  in  (he  House  of  Giininoiis.Noveinber  13,  1761.  "GodalonrkBcw 
what  the  opinion  would  be  when  the  whole  lihould  come  oat.  The  prob*tnlit]r  wm  tbU 
himself  had  In-en  eironeous."     Wilpole'x  Geergt  fll,  \.  74. 
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[On  October  14,  1761  {H.  73,  f.  115  ;  N.  244,  f.  263),  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  informs  Lord  Hardwicke  of  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Bute,  in  which  the  latter  announced  to  him  his  desire  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  continental  war  in  consequence  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  send  further  troops.] 
Lord  Bute  wants  to  have  the  popularity  of  carrying  on  the  war  in 
popular  places,  and  the  merit  of  easing  the  nation  of  the  exorbitant 
expense  upon  the  Continent.  I  am  afraid  this  will  not  do,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  only  way  to  ease  the  nation  will  be  by... 
bringing  about  a  reasonable  peace.  [Lord  Hardwicke  is  to  give  his 
opinion.] 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph   Yorke,  K.B.  to 
Lord  Royston 

[H.  1;,  f.  365.J  Hague,  (ki.  16/A,  1761. 

...At  last  then  the  deed  is  done,  and  the  popular  minister  has 
resigned  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  peerage  and  a  pension.  I  think 
he  is  well  enough  off  and,  unless  he  would  have  employed  his  talents 
in  a  gentler  way,  I  think  the  government  does  not  lose  a  great  deal. 
I  say  this  with  all  due  deference  to  his  talents  and  services ;  but 
nobody  loves  to  be  overborne,  and  it  is  so  easy  for  a  man  of  such 
parts  to  gain  his  ends  by  mildness  and  reasoning.  I  never  was 
clearer  upon  any  point  in  my  life  than  that  he  was  unjustifiable  and 
impolitic  in  his  proposal  to  the  Council,  and..,I  am  convinced  he 
would  have  been  sorry  if  his  colleagues  had  adopted  his  fire  and  let 
themselves  be  hurried  away  into  an  immediate  and  unnoticed 
rupture  with  Spain.  Had  this  happened,  besides  the  cries  of  all 
Europe,  we  should  soon  have  had  the  curses  of  the  United  King- 
doms, for  what  a  property  would  have  been  sacrificed  unwarrantably 
and  passionately'.  [He  had  always  felt  doubts  concerning  the 
offensive  alliance  of  France  and  Spain  from  the  information  he  had 
received  and  the  absurdity  of  the  measure,  and  now  remained  of 
the  same  opinion;  although  some  kind  of  family  compact,  of  not 
sufficient  importance  to  provoke  Great  Britain,  might  have  been 
renewed  or  strengthened'.] 

[On  October  17,  1761  (N.  244,  ff.  330,  332),  Lord  Hardwicke 
gives  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  an  account  of  interviews  between 
himself  and  George  Grenville,  now  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
with  Lord  Bute.  That  with  the  former  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half.] 
Your  Grace  knows  the  manner,  and  therefore  I  need  not  say  that 
...he  was  prolix,  etc.  Your  Grace  knows  he  loves  to  reason  and 
dispute*.    [Pitt's  letter  to  Alderman  Beckford  was  most  astonishing, 

'  British  meichmdise  in  Ihe  ports  of  Spain. 

'  On  December  1 1  he  is  siill  incredulous  of  the  hostile  inlentions  from  Spain,    f.  401 . 

*  My  Lord  Wits  not  very  fond  of  Mr  Grenville's  prosing,  dispuiBtive  manner.  H. 
(H-  13,  f-   ■>■•) 
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not  to  be  paralleled  in  history,  remarkable  for  its  disclosure  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ministers  in  council  and  for  the  strain  of  vanity 
running  through  the  whole.  It  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  heated 
brain,  carried  away  by  passion.] 


Duke  of  Ne-wcaslU  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  73,  f.  133;  N.  144,  f.  356.1  Clarkmont,  Oct.  ttlk,   ijUi. 

Mv  Dearest  Lord,... 

I  see  my  Lord  Bute  (entre  nous)  wants  to  get  rid  of 
the  continent  war. ..but  a  too  hasty  giving  up  of  our  allicii  and 
abandoning  the  King's  electoral  dominions. ..will,  with  all  reason- 
able men,  affect  his  Majesty's  honour,  as  much  as  a  less  advantageous 
peace  would  do.... 

i  just  touched  yesterday  upon  Mr  Pitt's  most  astonishing  letter. 
Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to  a  King,  more  insolent  in  itself, 
more  treacherous  to  council,  or  show  more  marks  of  a  hurt,  dis- 
appointed heart.  Hut  it  carries  with  it  also  certain  proof  of  malice, 
revenfje  and  opposition.... 

"  Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State*." 

I  am  sensible  that  in  this  situation,  we  ought  all  to  do  our  best 
for  the  service  of  the  King  and  the  nation..,. 

I  suppose  I  am  to  be  made  the  author  of  Mr  Pitt's  resignation, 
and  the  adviser  of  all  the  former  pusillanimous  measures.  IVe  can, 
J  can,  show  that  before  we  went  out,  our  views  of  attack  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  were  as  active,  as  vigorous,  and  upon  the  same 
principle  with  Mr  Pitt's,  of  annoying  France  in  all  parts;  but  we 
had  not  such  good  instruments  as  Mr  Pitt  had,  or  indeed  (and  that 
was  our  only  fault)  not  the  courage  to  insist  upon  them'.  A  cowardly 
admiral  gave  up  Minorca  and  by  that  sullied  the  honour  of  our 
fleet  and  army  in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  mad  unfortunate  General 
occasioned  the  lo^is  of  our  first  attempt  in  North  America  ;  neither 
of  them  named,  thought  of,  or  indeed  approved  by  me  ;  representa- 
tions from  me  in  writing  upon  the  advisability  of  attempting  some 
operations  on  the  coast,  rejected. ,. ;  but  above  all  forsook  and 
abandoned  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  a  considerable 
part  of  the  administration  and  the  only  material  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  facts  are  all  true ;  and  yet  upon  the  mis- 
fortunes of  tho.se  times  will  this  Mr  Pitt  endeavour  to  preserve  or 
regain  his  former  credit  and  popularity.... 

'  Dryilcn's  Ahsaloni  and  Athitophil,  i.  174. 

-  Alluding  tu  ilie  iiiihtary  appuiniments  which  were  entitely  id  tbe  hand*  of  the  Dake 
lit  Cumber  land  and  uvcr  which  Ihi:  tntnislers  had  lilllc  ur  no  conlnd.    Seekbove,  pw  ii^ 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
[N.  i44,f.  t6a]  Ott.  tist,  1761. 

...I  will  surprise  your  Grace... .Our  friend,  Charles  Yorke,  is  so 
hurt  at  the  usage  of  his  Father  and  me  and  perhaps  at  some  more 
tendency  [?  more  at  some  tendency]  which  there  certainly  is  at 
present  towards  the  Attorney  General'  than  was  formerly,  that  he 
has  most  seriously  given  me  his  advice  to  resign  my  employment, 
and  thinks  it  is  not  consistent  with  my  rank,  age  and  honour  to 
serve  as  I  do,  .subservient  to,  and  dependent  upon  and,  in  short,  to 
use  my  own  word,  aide  de  camp  to,  my  Lord  Bute....This  very  great 
secret  to  yourself  only. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
IN.  »4«,f.  475.]  Orf.  jsrrf,  1761. 

...I  never  can,  nor  will,  agree  to  my  Lord  Egremont's  letter  as 
it  now  stands.  They  breathe  war  as  much  as  Mr  Pitt  did ;  but 
from  this  principle,  for  fear  of  Mr  Pitt's  popularity,  which  they 
would  endeavour  to  gain  but  will  never  obtain  it ;  and  for  that  will 
all  our  measures  be  hampered,  and  this  administration  (such  as  it 
is)  confounded.  1  cannot  be  in  town  on  Monday,  and  I  had  rather 
see  no  more  of  my  Lord  Egremont's  letter* 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlu  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  144,  f.  470.J  Grosvbnor  Square,  Ocl.  tjrd,   1761,  >t  night. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

I  don't  wonder  that  your  Grace  thought  the  scene  of 
this  day  disagreeable.  It  was  really  so  to  me.  I  am  not  apt  to  be 
captious  ;  but  you  saw  what  dependence  there  was  to  be  had  upon 
the  compliments  made  to  the  draft  at  first*.  Those  performances 
used  to  have  much  better  quarter  from  Mr  Pitt.  However,  I  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  hurt  by  anything  of  this  kind ;  but  I  shall 
know  how  to  act  for  the  future... -The  turn  of  this  day  was  quite 
different  from  Mr  Grenville's  language  to  me,  when  we  had  our 
conference  at  my  house*.  But  I  really  believe  they  are  frightened 
at  what  passed  yesterday  in  the  Common  Council,  and  that  has 

'  Sit  Chailcs  rrall.  lU  wis.  however,  soon  removed  from  (he  House  of  Commona 
and  appointed  Chii^r  Justice  of  Ihe  Comtnon  Pleas,  when  Charles  V.  succeeded  him  as 
Alloraey. 

'  PP-  i93--t- 

3  Draft  of  ihe  King's  sjwcch  which  he  had,  as  ususi,  drawn  up;  above,  p.  194,  and 
i>eloa,  p.  J36. 

*  Above,  p.  333. 
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operated,  in  some  degree,  to  change  the  plan'.  They  certainly 
must  profess  in  a  proper  manner  to  carry  on  the  war  in  order  to 
peace.  But  if  they  think  to  outdo  Mr  Pitt  in  talking  and  acting  up 
war  and  warlike  enthusiasm,  they  will  run  the  hazard  of  losing  the 
soberer  part  of  the  nation  and  not  gain  over  Mr  Pitt's  followers: 
for  that  kind  of  merit  of  war,  will  be  all  his  merit,  and  even  the 
part  they  shall  take  in  it  will  be  ascribed  to  him.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwkke 

[N.  »+5,  f.  104;  H.  73,  r.  133.]         Ociabtr  i%ik,  1761,  Newcastle  House. 

...1  had  a  very  uncomfortable  conversation  this  morning,  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  Mr  Grenvillc....!  found  and  left  him  very 
uneasy.  He  is  apprehensive  of  making  a  bad  figure;  and  I  could 
perceive  plainly,  he  is  jealous  of  Mr  Fox,  of  his  abilities,  his  power, 
his  connections  and  his  numerous  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whereas  he  had  none. 

I  told  him  1  thought  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  that  Lord  Bute 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  Mr  Fox,  who  was  to  speak,  or  not  to 
speak,  and  to  act  entirely  as  Lord  Bute  should  direct'.  He  said 
all  that  was  true,  but  yet. ..Poor  man!  he  is  certainly  much  fright- 
ened and  alarmed  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  him.... 

Fox. ..entered  into  the  whole  situation  with  me  ;  talked  a  little 
of  George  Grenvitle. — "What  is  he.'  What  is  he  to  be.'" — I  said, 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Fox  is  for  beginning 
with  Pitt  and  for  pushing  things  to  extremities'.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
[N.  141,  f.  iio.j  Clakemont,   Oitahtr  $11/,   1761. 

...My  Lord  Hardwickc  was  so  good  as  to  prepare  a  draft  of 
a  most  admirable  Speech  which  my  Lord  Bute,  for  two  or  three 
days  together,  commended  to  me  In  the  highest  degree;  and  to 
which  there  could  be  no  objection,  except  it  might  be  by  some 
thought  too  warlike.  But  after  three  days  reflection,  when  we 
(the  three  ministers)',  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  I  came  to  meet  upon 
it,  Mr  George  Grenville,  who  is  to  hold  the  pen,  had  so  mangled  this 
poor  Speech  by  inserting  some  of  Mr  Pitt's  verda  sonantta  and 
words  to  point  out  descents  on  the  French  coast,  and  my  Lord  Bute 
a  paragraph  to  get  popularity,  by  conveying  to  the  people  that 
the  King  would  not  give  up  any,  the  least,  interest  of  this  country 
on  any  consideration  whatever  (which  his  Lordship  himself  explained 
to  be  for  the  sake  of  Hanover),  that  one  could  hardly  know  the 

>  An  enlliusiaAlic  meeting  in  lavour  ai  Pilt  had  been  held  in  the  City,  knd  the 
members  uf  Patliaiiienl  were  instructed  to  suj^rl  the  measurei  fot  the  w«r.  K.  I44. 
f.  406. 

''  Sec  alM>  N.  14;,  f-  17K.  *  Also  N.  145,  S.  llf  tqq. 

'  Bute.  Kgrtmonl  and  (Jrcnville. 
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Speech  again.  However,  at  our  last  meeting,  when  my  Lord  Mans- 
field was  added,  the  Speech  was  settled  in  the  manner  I  now  send 
it  to  your  Grace,  and  we  for  prudential  reasons  acquiesced  under 
it,  as  well  as  to  the  motion  as  now  drawn. ..to  the  original  draft  of 
which  my  Lord  Bute  also  made  one  alteration,  to  take  off  any 
notion  of  our  being  pacific'.. ..My  Lord  Bute  often  reproached 
me  for  my  pacific  disposition;  and  that  in  a  manner  to  make  me 
apprehend  that  that  was  to  be  the  cry,  and  that  the  load  which 
was  to  turn  Mr  Pitt's  resentment  and  opposition  upon  me.... 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  10,  f.  II].]  Hague,  Navcmbtr  %Td,  1761. 

...The  scene. ..is  as  extraordinary  a  one  as  I  ever  read  of,  and 
gives  me  a  real  concern.  No  honest  man  can  approve  the  conduct 
of  the  late  Secretary,  and  it  is  happy  for  Europe  that  the  Council 
of  England  had  firmness  and  honour  enough  to  resist  the  impetu- 
osity of  a  man,  who  has  a'mixture  of  wildness  in  his  character  very 
alarming.  Since  your  letter  was  wrote  has  appeared  that  famous 
one  to  Mr  Beckford',  which  has  gone  round  Europe  and  has  had 
the  same  Judgment  born  of  it  everywhere.  I  cannot  say  it  gives 
foreigners  a  very  advantageous  notion  of  our  interior;  but  it  gives 
them  a  much  less  one  of  the  writer.  Considering  everything,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  not  better,  however,  that  he  took  that 
step,  as  the  sedate  part  of  the  nation  must  see  where  the  shoe 
pinches  and  to  whose  door  all  this  bustle  is  to  be  laid ;  indeed,  it 
had  been  to  be  wished  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  n^otiation 
with  France  the  same  spirit  and  concert  had  appeared  to  moderate 
Mr  Pitt  as  did  at  the  end....I  think  we  should  have  had  a  peace 
before  this  time...;  and  a  great  happiness  it  would  have  been. 
France  has  now  submitted  the  negotiation  to  the  world ;  and  when 
it  comes  to  be  read  in  England,  I  think  most  people  would  think  we 
were  well  off,  if  we  had  obtained  a  peace  as  it  is  there  proposed, 
supposing  a  few  alterations  could  have  been  made.  I  know  that 
from  the  beginning  the  French  Court  was  convinced  that  Mr  Pitt 
did  not  mean  peace,  and  it  was  the  language  of  all  their  Am- 
bassadors in  foreign  Courts,  and  to  that  we  may  in  part  attribute 
the  conduct  held  by  that  Court,  On  the  other  hand,  had  France 
been  sincere,  1  must  allow  that  by  assisting  those  in  England  who 
were  disposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  another  turn  might  have 
been  given  to  the  n^otiation  and  that  desirable  work  of  a  pacifi- 
cation obtained;  but  the  Due  de  Choiseul  is  warm  and  petulant, 
and  his  bosom  friend,  Grimaldi,  laid  hold  of  every  trifling  circum- 
stance to  blow  up  the  coals  and  fill  him  with  suspicions.  My 
notion  too  is  that  when  you  are  to  receive  such  advantages,  as 
we  were  by  this  Treaty,  it  is  always  wise  to  gild  the  pill ;  and 
France  herself  has  always,  or  commonly  at  least,  followed  that 
method,  in  the  advantageous  treaties  she  has  made  at  different 
'  See  also  f.  1J4.  *  l.e.  to  Sit  James  Hodges,  p.  181. 
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periods.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  has  certainl)'  had  the  notion  io 
his  head  of  what  happened  after  the  Treaty  of  Gertruydenberg, 
and  hopes  to  get  the  French  nation  on  his  side  by  publishing, 
I  wish  at  the  same  time  he  had  let  it  alone,  for  I  believe  neither 
we  nor  they  shall  reap  any  benefit  from  it,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  next  negotiation  will  be  more  embarrass'd.,.. 

Lord  Royston  to  (he  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  4,  r.  Jo6.]  FWDAV  NiCHT,  [AW.  \ifk,  \it\\ 

My  Lord, 

I  beg  pardon  for  not  accepting  your  invitation,  but  am 
really  tired  and  heated  with  a  long  attendance.  We  had  a  long 
rambling  debate',  but  concluded  unanimously  without  any  motions 
of  amendment.... Mr  Pitt  and  his  friend  Beckford  spoke  a  great  while. 
The  former  apologised  for  his  differing  in  opinion  about  the  disputes 
with  Spain,  and  not  yielding  the  fishery  in  North  America.  He 
was  ready  to  submit  his  conduct  in  both  these  points  to  the  House, 
and  hoped  in  due  time  the  Spanish  papers  would  be  called  for. 
He  admitted  that  those  who  differed  with  him  did  it  from  con- 
viction, and  treated  them  with  respect.  Mr  Pitt  declared  strongly 
in  support  of  the  German  War,  suspected  the  silence  from  the  Court 
quarter  proceeded  from  no  favourable  disposition  towards  it,  but 
foresaw  very  bad  consequences  if  we  deserted  it.  He  really  treated 
the  topic  ably  and  like  a  man  who  would  not  give  up  his  opinion. 
His  speech  in  general  was  artful  and  able,  and  he  spoke  more 
modestly  to  the  House  than  he  did  in  Council.. ..He  disowned  the 
publication  of  his  letter,  and  that  he  seldom  read  newspapers..., 
1  forgot  to  mention  that  Mr  Pitt  declared  his  opinion  that,  if  the 
negotiation  was  resumed,  we  should  make  the  exclusive  fishery  in 
the  Gulf  a  sine  qua  nan.  He  also  admitted,  that  without  the  Con- 
cession, there  was  no  prospect  of  making  a  peace  now,  and  that  it 
would  cost  us  a  campaign  more;  this  he  allowed  in  justification  of 
those  with  whom  he  differed'.  Mr  Grenville  replied  to  Mr  Pitt— 
not  very  shining,  but  with  firmness  and  some  judgment. ..[A  list  of 
the  speakers  follows.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.  73,  f.  141 ;  X.  146,  f.  45.]  CtAREUONT,  Ifevtmitr  tyk,  1761, 

[Expresses  his  regret  at  the  changed  language  of  the  Court 
of  Spain.  What  were  they  to  do  ?]  With  all  his  faults  we  shall 
want  Mr  Pitt,  if  such  a  complicated,  such  an  extensive  war  is  to  be 

■  Oil  ihe  Aildresi. 

*  Another  Bccoimi  of  fill's  kpecch,  sent  10  Krederick  by  the  ProMian  tattijt,  it  ia 
SchKcfci,  ii.  b,  741;  and  cf.  I^inl  Uuiriiiyiuii'ii  accuunt  oi  the  debate,  N.  146,  f.  tg;  aod 
Uul.  MSS.  Cemm.,  Mrs  Stopfuid-Sackvilli:,  i.  mG;  and  Walpole,  Gmgi  III,  L  71;  far 
account  of  debate  on  tbe  >ame  topic  on  December  9,  II.  4,  f.  tii. 
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carried  on.  I  know  nobody  who  can  plan  or  push  the  execution 
of  any  plan  agreed  upon  in  the  manner  Mr  Pitt  did".... 

And  this  brings  me  to  Mr  Pitt's  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Friday  last.  By  all  I  can  hear  of  it,  it  was  very  moderate 
and  judicious....!  think  there  was  some  mischief  in  it,  as  his  great 
view  was,  first,  to  suppose  we  must  have  success  this  next  campaign ; 
and  then,  that  that  success  must  enable  us  to  oblige  France  to 
renounce  the  Fisheries,  of  either  of  which  I  see  no  probability,  and 
of  the  last  an  utter  impossibility,  in  my  opinion. 

I  own,  I  agree  entirely  in  what  Mr  Pitt  said  as  to  the  German 
war;  that  that  diversion  enabled  us  to  make  our  conquests  in 
America;  and  the  continuation  of  that  diversion  alone  can,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  preserve  them.  Mr  Pitt  also  stated  very  clearly  the 
danger  of  an  invasion  from  France,  if  its  whole  force  was  at  liberty 
to  be  made  use  of  against  these  Kingdoms.  What  will  that  do 
with  the  addition  of  the  money  and  strength  of  Spain ,'  [He  could 
never  agree  to  the  abandonment  of  all  Europe,  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Mediterranean  into  the  hands  of  France,  if  only  from  the  point 
of  honour.].., 

[On  November  16,  1761  (N.  246,  ff.  59,  234),  the  Duke  writes 
on  the  same  subject  to  Sir  Joseph  Yorke.  He  had  declared  to  the 
King  and  Lord  Bute  his  strong  objection,  from  every  point  of  view, 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  continental  war,  and  had  received  very 
satisfactory  answers....] 

Duke  of  NewC€istU  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph   Yorke 
[N.  *47,  f.  113.1  Newcastle  House,  December  lUh,   1761- 

[Informs  him  of  the  success  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
vote  for  the  German  war  obtained  nem.  con.,  the  subscription  of 
the  12  millions  for  the  war  and  the  rejection  of  the  motion  to 
produce  the  Spanish  papers.]  Having  mentioned  your  brother 
[Charles]  I  must  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  everybody 
agrees,  and  the  King  told  me  so  himself,  that  never  man  spoke 
(and  he  spoke  very  long)  with  greater  ability,  force  and  propriety 
than  he  did;  and  it  had  the  effect  proposed  upon  the  audience. 
He  took  the  question  from  the  beginning,  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
treaties  in  1756,  refuted  all  the  malicious  turns  and  imputations 
which  Mr  Pitt  had  flung  out  against  the  ministers  and  transactions 
of  those  times;  defended  the  measure  upon  right  and  solid  prin- 
ciples and  upon  its  own  bottom,  and  vindicated  the  honour,  character 
and  reign  of  my  old  dear  master,  which  had  been  most  scandalously 
attacked  and  traduced  by  a  West  India  Colonel  Barryf.... There  were 
*  The  D.  of  N.  was  very  apt  <o  be  reacting  on  the  first  slBnn,  bat  indeed,  my  Father 
lold  me  the  D.  of  B[edfordl  said  spmethLng  like  this  of  Mr  Pitt.      H. 

1"  My  brother  made  a  very  good  defence  of  the  Geimajt  measuica  of  the  last  reign. 
.Mr  Pitt  thanked  him  for  it,  and  said  he  had  done  justice  or  honour  to  the  ashes  of  an 
injured  King.    H.     ISee  alao  D.  of  N.  to  Ihe  D.  o[  Devonshire  (N.  147,  f.  149)  and  Lord 
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many  very  personal  speeches  against  Mr  Pitt,  but  none  to  compare 
with  Col:  Barry's,  who  called  him  a  dangerous  profligate  and 
abandoned  minister,  who  had  thrust  himself  into  the  Closet  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  deluded  people,  and  who,  like  a  camelion,  had 
turned  to  the  colour  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  stood.  Indeed, 
such  language  does  not  become  a  House  of  Parliament'....!  hope 
this  will  incline  our  enemies  to  peace.  I  am  as  much  for  it  as 
any  one  man  in  Europe ;  but  I  am  not  for  making  it  by  halves.... 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph    Yorke  to  Lord  Royston 
[H.  17,  f.  40.V]  Hague,  Dtetmhtr  \yk,   171st. 

...What  surprised  mc  was. ..Lord  G.  Sackville's  getting  up  to 
talk,  of  all  subjects,  upon  the  German  war,  and  I  don't  wonder 
when  he  did  get  up  that  he  was  of  opinion  it  ought  to  have  ended 
at  Closterseven ;  happy  would  it  have  been  for  him  if  that  had 
been  the  period  of  the  war  in  Germany.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  147,  f.  349.]  GkosvENOH  Square,  Chriilmai  Day,  1761. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

Your  Grace  says  very  truly  that  the  die  is  cast,  and  it 
has  certainly  been  so  for  some  time  past';  for  I  am  convinced  now 
that  nothing  would  have  prevented  it  but  absolutely  submitting  to 
the  demands  of  Spain  ;  or  else  (which  would  have  been  the  Tightest 
way  of  all)  concluding  a  peace  with  France,  which  was  obstructed 
from  more  than  one  quarter.... Your  Grace  says  you  were  against 
exposing  ourselves  to  this  answer  by  not  asking  the  question.  I  am 
very  ignorant  and  I  daresay  am  mistaken,  but  indeed,  my  dear 
Lord,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  take  the  thing  very  short.  It  is 
plain  that  nothing  would  have  satisfied  Spain,  especially  since  this 
last  connexion  with  France,  but  beginning  with  demolishing  our 

John  Cavendish  to  ihe  Dake  of  Grafton.  "The  worthy  gentlemen  with  gml  plmcei  wen 
shamefully  cool  in  vinilicatinf;  iheir  late  Mailer.  At  lait  Charles  Yorke  did  it  prodigiottljf 
well ;  he  gave  the  history  of  the  last  seven  years  and  vindicated  Ihe  conduct  of  tlw  Kb| 
and  his  ministers  tbroughout.  I  think  it  was  the  besi  argumentative  tpcceh  I  evcrheud; 
his  manner  could  nol  be  pleasing."  Grafton's  AutobiBgr^ky,  ]<$;  alio  H.  4,  f.  111; 
H.  II,  f.  jio;  Walpole,  Gargc  III.  i.  8;;  and  Roclangham  Mtm.  i.  81.] 

'  Isaac  Banj  (i7]6'iSoi),  son  of  a  French  refugee  )  served  ax  Rocbefort  aDd  Qoebce, 
but  was  refused  advnncemeni  by  Pitt  in   1760;  LieuL-Col.   1761 ;    M.P.  E 
Wycombe;  possessed    great    oratorical    powers    especially  in   invective,  now   etBplo] 
■gainst  i'itt  willi  great  effect,  with  whom,  however,  he  waa  in  1764  reconciled. 
Walpolc's  description  of  ihc  scene,  Giergi  HI,  i-  94. 

1  f.  345.    The  Duke  did  not  ihink  the  Spanish  War  iiwrilable,  tad  bbuted  B 
for  makiog  the  demand  to  see  Ihe  Compact  and  for  attcmpiii4>  lo  Mk>w  Pilt'i 
See  alsu  (T.  j6i,  443. 
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establishments  on  the  Mosquito  Shore  and  at  Rio  Tinto,  some  of 
which  were  made  by  order  or  allowance  of  this  government  when 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  Secretary  of  State.  And  what  Engh'sh 
minister  or  ministers  would  have  ventured  to  have  signed  orders  for 
that  purpose  and  for  recalling  att  our  subjects  from  thence,  without 
some  further  security  from  Spain  ?  I  have  seen  nobody,  nor  know 
anything  of  Mr  Grenville's  inclination  [to  withdraw  the  army  in 
Germany  and  employ  it  against  Spain  and  for  the  defence  of 
Portugal] ;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  his  inclination,  nor  that  of  any  one 
particular  man,  will  govern  this  great  question.  I  entirely  agree 
with  your  Grace  that  peace  is  the  only  true  remedy,  if  it  can 
be  attained.  I  shall  also  be  ready  to  attend  whenever  I  am 
summoned... 

Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  147,  f.  367.]  Ghosvenor  Squarb,  Daember  t6th,   1761. 

...The  event  is  certainly  very  unfortunate,  but  upon  reflecting 
back  upon  all  circumstances,  I  believe  it  has  for  some  time  past 
been  unavoidable ;  and  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  intercepted 
letter  in  the  summer  from  Choiseul  to  D' Havrincourt  in  cipher, 
wherein  mention  was  made  of  training  on  the  negotiation  between 
England  and  France  till  the  latter  end  of  September,  when  the 
Flota  should  be  arrived,  deserved  more  weight  to  be  laid  upon  it 
than  we  were  willing  to  allow  it  at  that  time'.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  foseph   Yorke 
[N.  H9' ''■  130  Newcastle  Kovi^  January  i6tA,  1761. 

...The  King  spoke  to  me  very  kindly  and  very  full  of  approba- 
tion of  your  letter'.  Lord  Bute  did  the  same,  and  tho'  it  has  not 
produced  the  determination  I  wished  (tho'  I  did  not  expect  it),  it 
has,  however,  confirmed  his  Lordship  in  his  resolution  to  gain 
time.. ..I  have  this  day  discharged  my  conscience  to  my  Master. 
I  have  implored  him  not  to  take  this  hasty,  precipitate  step.  I  have 
foretold  the  consequences  of  it  I  have  stated  his  own  honour  and 
interest  and  that  of  his  kingdoms  to  be  essentially  concerned. 
I  have  told  him  that  all  the  independent  Powers  of  Europe  should, 
and  would,  look  up  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  protection 

'  H.  73.  f.  46;  above,  p.  171.  The  Marquis  d 'Havrincourt  was  the  French  ainbuudor 
in  Sweden. 

'  Of  January  ig,  to  Lord  Bute,  urging  the  ill-eRecIs  of  the  abaDdonment  of  the"caQM 
of  liberty  upon  the  Continent."     R.  O.,  S.  P.,  Hollaodl  N.  148,  f.  386. 
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against  the  United  House  of  Bourbon  ;  that  this  step  once  taken, 
they  must  despair  and  fling  themselves  for  their  own  security  into 
the  hands  of  France,  and  that  this  would  immediately  be  the  case 
of  the  Republic  of  Holland. 

I  have  talked  still  stronger  to  my  Lord  Bute;  and  the  answer 
I  procured  was  that  that  showed  how  arduous  a  question  it  was,  for 
the  decision  of  which  he  had  not  yet  sufficient  light,  and  that 
nothing  was  yet,  or  should  be,  without  being  considered. 

The  worst  is  I  can't  get  them  to  recruit  our  army  in  Germany. 
They  say  that  would  be  an  immediate  determination  that  the 
troops  were  not  to  be  recalled.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  149,  r.  381.]  Grosvbnok  Square,  ftbntary  i6tA,  ijfit. 

...I  cannot  say  that  I  find  "the  universal  opinion  is  that  we  have 
hastily  and  unnecessarily  brought  on  the  Spanish  war."  There  is 
certainly  diflerence  of  opinion  about  it;  but  many  whom  I  have 
daily  met  with  think  that  from  the  time  of  the  Family  Treaty 
signed,  Spain  had  taken  her  party,  and  that  the  French  (action  in 
the  Court  of  Madrid  were  determined  to  have  the  war,  tho' possibly 
they  wished  to  gain  a  little  more  time  to  be  better  prepared.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  73,  r.  194  ;  N.  150,  f.  9.]         Nbwcastlb  House,  Ftbruatj  imi/,  lyfit. 

Mv  Dear  Lord,... 

When  I  came  to  Court  this  morning  I  found  my  Lofd 
Bute  enraged  with  the  Prussian  ministers  and  extremely  displeased 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  himselt  His  Lordship  showed  me  the 
King  of  Prussia's  long  expected  and  long  promised  letter  to  the 
King,  where  his  Prussian  Majesty  was  to  lay  his  whole  thoughts 
and  plan  before  the  King. 

Instcadof  that,  the  letter  was  a  very  short  one;  one  side  of  quarto 
paper  only,  breathing  war  more  than  ever ;  that  the  present  dis- 
position of  Russia  was  the  most  favourable  for  the  King  and  himself; 
that  by  pushing  on  the  war,  the  King  would  decide  his  command 
over  the  seas,  and  the  King  and  his  Prussian  Majesty  would  defeat 
the  greatest  combination  of  Powers  against  them  that  ever  was 
known  ;  that  the  war  with  Spain  was  a  lucky  incident  etc  No 
hint  at  peace  but  some  general  declaration  about  it,  but  war  was 
the  question.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  deciphered  intercepted 
letter  from  his  Pru.ssian  Majesty  to  his  ministers  wherein  he  says 
totidem  verbis,  speaking  of  the  proposals  or  ideas  of  the  present 
ministers,  that  they  ought  to  be  sent  d  la  petite  maisoH,  to  BuUam. 
This  has  much  hurt  us,  and  indeed,  it  is  a  pretty  extraordinaiy 
return   for  the  assistance  which  has  been  given  to  the  King  of 
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Prussia  by  this  country.  [The  Prussian  ministers  demanded  from 
Lord  Bute  the  immediate  ^rant  of  the  subsidy  of  £6yo,ooo,  out  ou 
«o«.]...I  agreed  with  my  Lord  Bute  that  the  King  of  Prussia's 
answer  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  and  not  what  we  had  reason 
to  expect ;  that  there  was  not  one  word  said  of  this  good  disposi- 
tion in  the  new  Court  of  Petersburg  to  bring  about  a  peaces. .; 
that  I  adhered  to  what  I  had  at  first  told  them,  that  this  event  in 
Russia  was  happy  or  otherwise  as  it  might  tend  to  promote  peace ; 
that  if  it  was  to  encourage  us  to  continue  the  war,  it  was  making 
the  wrong  use  of  it;  that  therefore  1  was  neither  for  giving  a 
negative  nor  affirmative  to  the  subsidy,... that  I  thought  we  should 
wait  till  we  had  an  answer  from  Petersburg....!  hope  your  Lordship 
will  not  disapprove  it.  [He  had  agreed  with  Lord  Bute  that  a  letter 
should  be  written  to  Mitchell,  the  British  minister  at  Berlin,  for  the 
Kingof  Prussia's  information,  expressing  the  above  views.]  The  new 
incident  in  Russia  makes  a  very  great  difference.  If  we  don't  now 
get  the  King  of  Prussia  into  a  reasonable  disposition,  to  make  up 
with  the  Empress  Queen,  we  shall  engage,  as  it  were,  in  a  new  war, 
or  at  least  upon  a  new  plan, ...My  Lord  Bute  then  asked  me  very 
seriously  and  properly — "  Duke  of  Newcastle,  do  you  think  that 
you  can  pay  and  support  an  army  of  70,000  men?" — meaning 
Prince  Ferdinand's  army.  To  which  I  replied, — "My  Lord,  if  the 
expense  of  the  support  of  Portugal  does  not  go  beyond  what 
appears  at  present  and  there  are  no  other  new  expenses,  I  am 
of  opinion,  I  can  support  them  for  this  present  year." — "  But  can 
you  another  year  > " — "  That  I  cannot  answer ;  I  answer  for  no 
more  than  this  year." — His  Lordship  seemed  very  well  satisfied 
with  that... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  ike  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  .{o,  f.  33.] 

Grosvenor  Square,  Fibmary  tyd,  17G1,  in  (he  evening. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  give  me  so  ample  an  account  of  what  passed  between 
you  and  my  Lord  Bute  yesterday,  and  also  with  the  Prussian 
ministers.. ..It  gives  the  picture  of  a  very  critical  and  delicate  situa- 
tion, which  I  must  confess  to  be  above  my  capacity  to  form  an 
adequate  judgment  upon.  It  also  furnishes  further  proofs  of  what 
1  have  long  thought,  that  the  inflexibility  and  entitement  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  make  him  a  very  difficult  and  inconvenient  ally. 
Your  Grace's  account  of  his  letter  to  the  King  shows  it  to  be 
a  very  improper  one  after  waiting  so  long  for  an  answer  as  to 
his  views  and  plan;  and  yet,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  this  new 
great  event  in  Russia,  the  effects  whereof  are  yet  uncertain,  might 
'  Owing  to  the  recent  accession  of  the  Ciar  Peter. 
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make  so  many  new  ideas  crowd  in  upon  his  mind  that,  if  be  had 
any  plan  before  (which  1  doubt),  this  change  might  make  him 
continually  balancing  what  new  one  to  form.  Undoubtedly,  the 
worst  appearance  is  his  breathing  nothing  but  war,  and  pointing  at 
nothing  but  conquest  without  flinging  out  any  notions  about  peace. 
As  to  peace,  attended  with  any  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  him,  I  never 
expected  anything  of  that  nature  from  him  in  his  present  moments 
of  exultation.  He,  whom  your  Grace  has  found  in  ail  his  inter- 
cepted letters,  during  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortune,  never  inclined 
to  part  with  one  foot  of  territory,  could  hardly  put  on  so  much 
moderation  in  the  first  impressions  of  this  turn,  supposed  to  be  in 
his  favour...  As  to  his  way  of  treating  the  present  ministers  of  this 
Court,  I  have  already  seen  so  much  of  that  offensive  style  in  the 
intercepted  letters  from  his  Prussian  Majesty  and  his  minister 
Finkenstein,  that  nothing  of  that  nature  surprises  me... .And  I 
think  I  have  observed  that  these  strokes,  tc^ether  with  the  many 
iloges  bestowed  upon  Mr  Pitt,  have  done  hurt  with  my  Lord  Bute. 
But  1  have  been  long  convinced  that  this  Prince  has  done  himself 
much  more  harm  by  his  pen  than  ever  he  has  done  himself  good 
by  it,  notwithstanding  his  excessive  vanity  of  writing.  Upon  this 
head  he  himself  deserves  la  petite  maison. 

[In  fairness,  however,  the  King  of  Prussia  can  hardly  be  expected 
at  once  to  declare  his  plans  in  the  new  circumstances  which  had  arisen. 
He  approves  in  general  of  the  Duke's  reply  to  the  Prussian  ministers, 
but  had  thought  that  the  subsidy  had  been  already  promised  and 
that  it  was  only  the  mode  which  was  in  question.  Time,  however, 
sped  on,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
might  answer  that  he  could  form  no  plans  till  he  knew  whether  he 
should  obtain  aid  from  Great  Britain.  Hesitation  also  in  supporting 
him  might  give  further  encouragement  to  Austria.. ..He  approves 
greatly  the  Duke's  reply  to  Lord  Bute  on  the  subject  of  the  further 
financing  of  the  war  and  advises  him  strongly  to  "undertake  for 
nothing."] 

[On  February  25,  1762  {H.  73,  f.  200;  N.  250,  f.  74),  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  expresses  great  doubts  to  Lord  Hardwicke  of  the 
expediency  of  granting  the  Prussian  subsidy  at  all.  Lord  Mansfield 
had  declared  that  the  saving  of  the  money  might  "  prevent  a  bank- 
ruptc}'."  It  was  suggested  that  representations  might  be  made  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  pointing  out  that  he,  by  the  new  turn  of  events, 
had  two  enemies,  Russia  and  Sweden,  less  and  England  two  morc^ 
Spain  and  the  defence  of  Portugal,  and  that  therefore  the  subsidy 
should  not  be  paid.    The  Duke  desires  Lord  Hardwicke's  advice.] 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  ISO,  f.  76.1  Grosvknor  Square,  February  %ith,  1761, 

My  Dear  Lord, 

Just  as  I  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  I  feceived  the 
lionour  of  your  Grace's  letter,  till  which  I  did  not  apprehend  that 
you  entertained  the  least  doubt  upon  the  question  an,  whether  the 
Prussian  subsidy  should  be  given  at  all.  I  don't  pretend  to  under- 
stand politics  so  well  as  either  my  Lord  Mansfield  or  Mr  Stone,  but 
I  cannot  help  differing  from  them  upon  this  point.  If  a  saving  of 
;^67O,00O  could  be  fairly  made  to  the  public  without  being  attended 
with  mischief,  it  would  certainly  be  the  duty  of  [the]  administration 
to  make  it,  not  that  I  think  it  would  be  sufllicient  to  prevent  a 
bankruptcy,  if  that  is  to  be  our  fate.  But  one  great  point  with  me  is 
that  I  do  not  think  this  subsidy  can  finally  be  refused  consistently 
with  the  King's  honour.  The  granting  of  the  subsidy  has  been 
taken  as  a  principle,  and  we  have  been  disputing  with  him  these 
two  months  about  the  manner  of  our  grantii^  it  and  his  accepting 
it  only ;  so  that  the  money  has  been  actually  or  virtually  promised. 
He  has  now  fully  agreed  to  the  mode,  how  then  can  the  King,  after 
that,  retract  the  thing  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  think  that  this  new  event  in  Russia 
makes  any  material  alteration  as  to  this  question.  It  may  possibly 
deliver  the  King  of  Prussia  from  one  enemy,  but  it  is  far  from 
certain,  perhaps  not  probable,  that  it  will  procure  him  a  man. 
I  therefore  much  question  whether  he  can  support  the  army,  which 
he  now  has,  for  six  months,  without  the  aid  of  this  subsidy.  If  so, 
that  army  must  be  dissolved,  and  he  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Empress  Queen  and  France. 

Besides,  if  the  new  Czar  should  find  the  King  of  Prussia  deserted 
or  not  supported  by  England,  who  can  tell  what  change  that  may 
make  in  his  way  of  thinking,  or  how  much  more  convenient  he  may 
think  it  to  make  up  with  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles? 
Suppose  further,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  his  favourite,  and  his 
predilection  for  that  prince  as  strong  as  my  Lord  Bute  represented 
it  to  me  this  day  at  noon,  who  can  tell  what  impression  our  deser- 
tion of  the  King  of  Prussia  may  make  upon  the  Czar's  mind  and 
what  unfavourable  turn  it  may  give  him  against  England,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  make  him  suspect,  and  less  disposed  to  hearken  to,  the 
counsels  of  England  to  promote  a  general  peace.  If  his  Prussian 
Majesty  has  any  influence  over  him,  he  would  not  fail  upon  such  a 
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provocation,  to  improve  it  with  him  to  our  disadvantage,  tho'  it 
might  possibly  in  the  event  turn  to  his  own  prejudice. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  help  repeating  the  argument  which  I  mentioned 
to  your  Grace  before,  that  the  withdrawing  of  this  subsidy  will 
certainly  encourage  the  Empress  Queen,  who  is  full  as  obstinate 
and  as  rigid  and  unreasonable  as  he,  to  stand  out,  and  oppose  any 
reasonable  terms  of  peace.. .. 

My  Lord  Bute  did  me  the  honour  to  call  upon  me  when  he 
came  from  Court,  and  staid  some  time... and  seemed  to  be  convinced 
that  the  subsidy  must  finally  be  given,  and  in  that  case  thought  the 
sooner  the  better.. ..L.. did  not  enter  into  much  reasoning  with  him 
upon  it,  but  rather  chose  to  leave  him  to  pursue  his  own  ideas.... 
Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke, 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

(N.  *5o,  f.  97.]  Ftbmary  tpk,   176*, 

[Expresses  surprise  at  Lord  Bute's  change  of  opinion  concerning 
the  subsidy,  who  now  appears  to  be  against  it]  but  we  vary  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour.  [The  King  of  Prussia's  replies 
to  the  questions  asked  by  the  ministers  concerning  his  plans  and 
instructions  to  his  envoy  at  St  Petersburg  would  be  long  in  coming, 
and  delay  was  injurious.] 

[On  March  11,  1762  (H.  73,  f.  215  ;  N.  250,  f  312),  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  informs  Lord  Hardwicke  that  Lord  Bute  had  announced 
his  intention  of  introducing  a  militia  bill  for  Scotland  which  he,  the 
Duke,  had  declared  his  firm  intention  of  opposing.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
IN.  150,  f.  318.]  Grosvbnok  Squari,  Monk  lUk,  1761. 

My  Dear  Lord,... 

As  to  the  other  incident  about  the  Scotch  mtlitia,  I  am 
equally  concerned  and  surprised  at  it ;  surprised,  because  I  think  it 
a  very  ill-judged  part  in  Lord  Bute  to  suffer  himself  to  be  led  into 
a  measure  contrary  to  the  disposition  of  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  well-affected  in  Scotland.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  always 
acknowledge,  as  becomes  me,  his  Lordship's  civilities  to  me,  and 
shall  be  sorry  to  differ  from  him.     But  as  to  this  question,  nothing 
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shall  induce  me  to  concur  in  it,  or  even  not  to  oppose  it  to  the 
utmost  After  having  been  for  great  part  of  my  life,  busied  in 
disarming  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland,  1  will  not,  at  the  conclusion  of 
it,  disgrace  myself  and  tarnish  my  memory  (if  anybody  shall  ever 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  remember  me)  by  contradicting  all  my 
past  conduct  and  acquiescing  in  a  measure,  which  I  opposed  upon 
principle  about  two  years  ago.,.. I  hope  Lord  Bute  will  see  that  it 
is  for  his  interest  and  security  to  stand  upon  an  English  support, 
and  that  he  must  be  the  loser  by  suffering  the  Scotch  to  gain  the 
appearances  of  too  much  power  over  him  or  with  him..,. 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  Andrew  Mitchell 

[Add.  6S36,  f.  155.]  Hague,  March  iisl,  1761. 

...The  Prussian  ministers  have  taken  pet  at  a  supposed  opening 
made  by  us  to  the  Court  of  Vienna.. ..We  have  meant  to  act  fairly 
by  H[is]  P[russian]  M[ajesty].  He  kept  us  ignorant  for  months 
tt^ether  of  his  situation  and  sentiments ;  we  all  knew  that  he  was 
at  the  last  gasp,  when  Spain  declared  war  against  us.  They  thought 
in  England  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  might  be  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  its  interest  upon  the  publication  of  the  Facte  de  FamilU  and 
abate  its  animosity  towards  the  King  of  Prussia,  if  other  baits  were 
hung  out  to  her;  this  too  was  insinuated  to  us  from  other  parts.... 
I  was  desired  to  sound  at  a  distance  the  sentiments  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  which  have  appeared  as  French  as  ever.,..H.  P.  M,  has  had 
a  strong  proof  of  our  friendship  by  our  conduct  at  Petersburg';  and 
if  everybody  was  as  flippant  to  tell  tales,  I  could  perhaps  tell  some 
too,  tho'  I  never  have  for  fear  of  creating  a  jealousy  when  a  union 
was  necessary'.,.. 

[On  April  2,  1762  (N.  251,  f.  310),  Lord  Hardwicke  writes  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  the  new  conquests  in  the  West  Indies, 
acquisitions  of  great  importance  as  transferring  the  sugar  trade 
from  France  to  England,  and  easily  defended  as  islands  by  the 
navy ;  and  suggests,  though  he  gives  no  opinion  of  his  own,  that 
they  may  be  considered  of  greater  value  even  than  Canada  and 
more  worth  retaining  in  the  negotiations.] 

[On  April  10,  1762  (H.  73,  f.  234;  N.  252,  f.  13),  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  remarks  to  Lord  Hardwicke  upon  the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  George  Grenville  to  get  rid  of  the  German  war"  and  Prussian 

'  The  K.  of  Prussia's  interesls  had  been  well  represenled  and  forwarded  by  Keith,  the 
Brilish  envoy. 

'  He  had  informed  Bule  on  March  16,  176),  of  the  intended  secret  understanding 
between  Prussia  and  Russia  concerning  Holiilein.    R.  O.,  St.  Pap.,  Holland )  see  p.  194. 

*  And  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  too.    H. 
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subsidy,  and  to  the  apparent  sympathy  with  his  views  now  shown 
by  Lord  Bute,    He  complains  of  the  mystery  with  which  the  public 

business  was  being  conducted.,..] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[X.  151,  f.  103.]  Richmond,  April  14/4,  1761. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

As  1  had  not  an  opportunity  of  finishing  at  St  James's 
on  Monday  my  conversation  with  my  Lord  Bute  relating  to  the 
Prussian  subsidy,  I  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  see  him 
yesterday  morning  before  I  set  out  for  this  place.  His  Lordship 
was  so  obliging  as  to  appoint  ten  o'clock,  when  I  staid  with  him 
above  an  hour.  I  went  through  the  whole  of  my  reasoning  upon 
the  subject,  such  as  it  is,  and  which  your  Grace  has  heard  by 
piece-meal  at  different  times.  This  necessarily  took  in  several 
things  relative  to  the  war  in  Westphalia  and  those  parts  of  Germany; 
tho'  possibly,  even  if  that  could  be  dropped,  {which  at  this  time  I 
think  it  cannot  be),  the  predilection  and  passion,  which  the  new 
Czar  has  conceived  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  might  make  it  advisable 
to  give  the  subsidy  for  this  year. 

My  Lord  Bute  heard  me  out,  with  the  appearance  of  great 
attention  and  without  the  least  interruption ;  answered  with  the 
greatest  civility,  and  allowed  that  there  was  much  weight  in  all  the 
arguments  which  [  had  used.  He  then  took  up  the  objections 
which  your  Grace  has  heard  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  seemed 
to  soften  and  yield  to  a  certain  degree  upon  those  objections, 
admitting  that  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  and  securing  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  it  might  be  worth  while  to  give  the  £,tyofxx>,  altho'  it 
should  have  no  other  effect,  were  it  not  for  one  objection,  which  also 
went  equally  or  more  strongly  against  the  continuance  of  the 
German  war.  1  soon  found  that  one  objection  was  what  made  the 
subject  of  George  Grenville's  speech  at  Lord  Egremont's  on  Thurs- 
day, viz:  that  the  making  such  a  vast  expense  this  year  would 
absolutely  disable  this  country  from  going  on  with  any  part  of  the 
war  the  next  year,  in  case  peace  should  not  be  made  .sooner;  that 
the  expense  of  the  German  war  together  with  the  Prussian  subsidy 
would  run  so  high  that  six  millions  must  be  carried  over  to  be 
a  burden  upon  the  next  year's  supplies,  and  that,  at  that  rate,  there 
could  be  no  going  on  ;  that  six  millions  was  as  much  as  the  whole 
expense  of  our  maritime  and  American  war  against  France  and 
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Spain  need  amount  to.  Your  Grace  may  be  sure  that  I  denied 
and  disputed  this  proposition,  and  affirmed  that  less  than  ten  or 
eleven  millions  would  not  suffice,  even  upon  that  contracted  plan. 

Upon  this  and  the  consequences  of  it  we  had  much  calm 
reasoning  pro  and  con,  all  of  which  your  Grace  is  apprized  of,  and 
is  not  material  to  swell  this  letter  with.  But  the  material  part  is 
that,  the'  I  will  neither  affirm  nor  answer  for  anything,  especially 
as  we  change  so  from  day  to  day,  he  appears  to  me  to  feel  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  absolutely  refusing  the  Prussian  subsidy 
and  of  putting  an  immediate  end  to  the  German  war,  and  is  afraid 
of  disgusting  the  Czar.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  confessed  it  and  did 
himself  use  the  word  that  he  felt  these  difficulties.  This  made  him 
resort  to  the  supposed  necessity  in  order  to  avoid  ruin  at  home,  and 
to  the  terror  of  carrying  over  such  a  vast  load  upon  the  supplies  of 
the  next  year,  which,  he  said,  would  vastly  exceed  that  which  was 
brought  over  from  the  last  year  to  this,  for  that  the  Exchequer 
Bills  could  go  on  no  further. 

If  there  is  any  sincerity  in  all  this,  the  inference  I  should  make 
would  be,  that  your  Grace  should  endeavour  to  show  him  that  this 
burden  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  year's  supplies,  will  not  be  so 
enormous  nor  so  much  exceed  what  was  carried  over  from  the  last 
year  to  this,  as  his  Lordship  has  been  taught.  I  am  not  financier 
enough  to  be  able  to  show  this  and  to  clear  it  up,  but  your  Grace 
with  your  friends  in  the  Treasury  may  do  it,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at 
all.  This  is  the  point  at  which  he  sticks,  and  if  it  can  be  answered, 
he  will  be  disarmed  of  his  principal  weapon,  or  perhaps,  I  should 
rather  say  that  George  Grenville  would  be  so  disarmed. 

1  must  do  Lord  Bute  the  justice  to  say  that  he  frequently  men- 
tioned your  Grace  with  the  greatest  respect ;  professed  the  strongest 
desire  to  go  on  with  you,  and  to  see  you  "  so  supported  and  so  satisfied 
as  your  dignity,  age  and  long  service  entitled  you  to";  that  he  had 
nothing  more  at  heart.  These  were  his  own  words.  You  may  be 
sure  that  I  did  not  fail  on  my  part  to  encourage  this  in  the  strongest 
manner,  to  show  the  necessity  of  it ;  that  one  way  of  attaining  it 
was  to  keep  down  any  indecent  attacks  and  sallies,  nor  did  I  omit 
to  say  everything  that  was  proper  for  me  upon  your  Grace's 
services,  merit  and  good  disposition  towards  his  Lordship.,.. 
My  dearest  Lord,  ever  yours, 

HardwiCKE. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tlu  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  73,  f.  538;  N.  ij*.  f.  183.]  Clarbmont,  Afril  ijtA,  1761. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  am  to  return  your  Lordship  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  the  kindest  and  the  ad/est  letter  that  I  ever  had  from  your 
Lordship,  which  I  received  yesterday.  Your  goodness  to  me  I 
always  knew,  but  this  instance  of  it,  by  your  appointment  with  my 
Lord  Bute  and  the  very  able  conversation  you  had  with  him  upon 
the  great  public  points,  and  the  goodness  you  showed  to  me  in  it 
was  the  more  t^reeable,  as  it  was  quite  unexpected.... 

I  own  I  have  some  gleam  of  hopes  from  your  Lordship's  letter, 
that  my  Lord  Rute  may  still  depart  from  his  intentions  of  refusing 
the  Prussian  subsidy  and  putting  an  end  to  the  German  war, 
but  his  Lordship  Is  so  variable  that  nothing  can  be  depended  upon 
till  it  is  actually  done,,.. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  told  him  plainly  that.. .his  opinion 
was  that  the  moment  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Germany,  he 
should  think  this  country  undone;  for  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  ministers  to  make  an  honourable  peace,  and  that  Lord 
Bute  must,  in  that  case,  not  be  surprised,  if  he  should  desire  not  to 
be  concerned  in  making  it.... 

By  all  this  you  will  see  how  unsettled  and  undetermined  he 
[Lord  Bute]  is.  He  does  not  hold  the  same  language  two  days 
together.  And  this  is  the  case  towards  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
armies  are  going  to  take  the  field;  our  general'  still  here  without 
any  orders  or  knowing  whether  there  is  to  be  a  campaign  or  not 
Indeed  we  shall  (if  we  are  not  already)  be  the  jest  of  all  Europe:... 

I  send  your  Lordship  my  letter  yesterday  from  joe  and  mine  to 
him  of  last  night.  I  Und  everything  is  in  such  confusion  that 
nobody  knows  what  to  think  or  what  to  say.... 

I  wrote  immediately  yesterday  for  the  true  state  of  our  account 
for  next  year,  and  shall  falsify  Mr  Grenville's  report,  except  1  have 
been  most  grossly  imposed  upon.. ..[He  laments  his  hard  situation, 
supported  by  no  one  except  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  opposed  and  caballed  against,  even  in  his  own 
office  How  was  it  possible  to  go  on?  In  a  postscript  he  sends 
a  paper  just  received  from  the  Treasury,  which  supports  his  own 
contention  and  falsifies  that  of  George  Grenville  regarding  the 
amount  of  arrears  to  be  carried  over  to  next  year*.] 

>  Lord  Gianbj.  *  N.  151,  f.  191. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  151,  f.  103.]  Richmond,  April  \%th,  1761. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

...I  did  not  take  my  resolution  to  make  an  appointment 
with  his  Lordship  [Lord  Bute]  till  after  your  Grace  had  left  me, 
and  was  prompted  to  it  merely  by  the  nature  of  our  situation  and 
the  difficulties  which  I  saw  the  public  and  your  Grace  in  particular, 
as  one  of  its  first  and  best  intentioned  servants,  labour  under. 
I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  anything  I  could  say  would 
have  an  effect,  but  giitta  cavat  lapident  and  'tis  some  comfort  to 
be  able  to  say  to  oneself  liberavi  animam  meam....\  began  with 
expressly  admitting  that,  if  the  two  questions  were  to  be  determined 
by  the  present  difficulties  of  this  country  for  money,  and  that  of 
the  Prussian  subsidy  by  the  late  behaviour  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  his  ministers  towards  the  King  and  his  ministers,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  be  said  in  support  of  either  of  the  points;  but  I 
gave  him  to  understand  that  I  thought  that  a  very  partial  and 
weak  way  of  considering  them;  that  they  were  to  be  determined 
upon  higher  and  larger  principles,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation  and  of  all  Europe  were  upon  the  English  ministry  to  see 
that  they  made  the  right  advantages  of  this  revolution  in  Russia.... 
His  Lordship  said  nothing  to  me  of  his  suspecting  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  would  not  accept  the  subsidy,  nor  can  I  now  imagine 
what  he  means  by  it'.  As  to  conditions,  none  have  been  declared 
specifically.  General  words  have  been  used  about  concurring  with 
the  King  in  measures  of  peace,  which  is  very  right;  but  if  the 
Empress  Queen  will  not  yield  or  show  any  disposition,  which  has 
been  the  case  hitherto,  how  can  he  do  it  but  by  pushing  his  war 
against  her?  The  newspapers  have  talked  of  his  sending  a  body  of 
troops  to  strengthen  Prince  Ferdinand's  army;  and  ifthe  Czar  would 
come  into  measures  that  might  enable  him  so  to  do,  that  might, 
for  ought  I  know,  be  the  best  condition  of  all;  at  least  it  would 
have  the  most  effect  upon  France.  Your  Grace  concludes  very 
truly  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  the  jest  of  all  Europe  by 
irresolution  and  delay.  I  have  read  over  all  your  papers,  and  like 
your  letter  to  Joe  extremely.  It  is  plain  that  he  is  much  in  the 
dark  and  somewhat  amazed  at  what  is  doing  here.  [He  is  afraid 
that  the  financial  statement  procured  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
from  the  Treasury  comes  too  near  George  Grenville's.] 

'   Bute,  on  February  j6,  had  promised  the  subsidy,  provided  Frederick  would  employ 
it  in  bringing  about  peace-     Adolpbus,  Gtorge  III,  i.  577. 
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Attomey-Gemral  to  th  Duke  of  NevxastU 

(N.  15],  f.  390.]  April  J7rt,  [1761]. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  read  over  all  the  papers  with  care  and  return  them 
with  many  thanks.  I  shall  only  say  in  general  that  I  honour  your 
Grace's  endeavours  to  prevent  that  delay,  irresolution  and  languor 
which  must  alienate  our  allies,  wound  our  honour  and  throw  away 
the  fruits  of  an  expensive  war  and  the  hopes  of  a  good  peace. 
I  am  [etc.] 

C.  YORKE. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
IH.  73,  f.  149;  N.  151,  f.  4SO.]  April  yath,  1761. 

My  Dkarest  Lord, 

1  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any 
observations  upon  what  passed  this  morning,  only  to  return  your 
Lordship  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  great  and  able  assistance 
you  gave  us*. 

[He  declares  his  fixed  determination  not  to  be  overruled  by 
Geoi^e  Grenville  in  his  own  office  and  his  intention  to  resign,  in 
case  Grenville's  plan  of  limiting  the  expenditure  should  be  fimilly 
adhered  to.] 

[In  reply,  on  May  i  (N.  253,  f.  10),  Lord  Hardwicke  admits  the 
probable  necessity  of  the  Duke's  resignation,  but  begs  him]  not  to 
bring  this  to  a  mere  personal  point  between  you,  as  the  Head  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Mr  Grenville.  'Tis  an  unworthy  competition'.  [As 
for  himself  he  heartily  wishes  he  were  settled  in  quiet  at  Wimpole.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[11.  73,  f.  153.]  Newcastle  House,  Mof  yd,  iji(i. 

My  Dearest  Lord,... 

I  am  under  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  distress. 
The  affair  1  think  is  over.  I  talked  it  fully  with  my  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  who  wrote  a  paper  to  prove  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Treasury  to  go  on  without  a  million  in  addition  to  that  of  the  vote 
of  credit,. ..to  be  voted  in  the  committee  of  supply  for  services,  the 

*  This  was  Ihe  Cabinet  Council,  in  which  it  was  <lcterDimctl  not  to  give  the  riiiMMB 
subsidy  and  10  conline  the  vote  of  creiUl  to  one  million.  D.  of  N.  mi  onlj  npported  Ih 
my  Kathcr  and  that  worthy  man  the  D.  of  Devonsliire.  Lord  Bate,  GreiiTUle,  ^icmaot, 
Granville,  Ligonier,  Mantiield,  <entra.     H. 

'  See  also  the  fuithet  letter  of  the  Duke,  H.  73,  i.  131. 
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heads  of  which  are  to  be  specified,  as  [?]  fourrage  etc.  They  will 
not  consider  that  we  can't  avail  ourselves  of  the  saving  of  the 
-^670,000.  That  money  is  not  raised,  and  all  we  want  is  to  raise 
one  million  instead  of  that  £6jofXX). 

I  went  to  Court  at  one  o'clock. ...When  I  went  into  the  Closet  I 
told  the  King,  I  came  to  know  His  Majesty's  commands  about  the 
message.  His  Majesty  seemed  not  to  understand  me.  The  King 
then  went  immediately  of  his  own  accord  to  the  vote  of  credit. — 
"You  will  have  but  a  million,  my  Lord." — "Sir,  that  will  not  do. 
I  have  discoursed  with  my  Lord  Barrington',  who  says  we  must 
shut  up  the  Exchequer  if  we  have  not  more  granted," — and  then  I 
gave  His  Majesty  Lord  Barrington's  paper,  which  your  Lordship 
will  have  received  before  this  time.  He  read,  seemed  amazed,  and 
talked  of  my  having  told  him  otherwise.  I  showed  him  the 
impossibility,  as  we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  Prussian  saving, 
as  that  money  was  not  voted,  I  argued  long  with  His  Majesty; 
told  him  1  should  deceive  him  and  the  public  if  I  made  him 
believe  that  one  million  would  do  for  Portugal,  Spain,  Germany, 
America,  etc.;  and  1  gave  him  to  understand  that  1  could  not 
undertake  it.  His  Majesty  said — "  I  can't  bring  myself  to  ask  more 
than  one  million." — I  said  a  great  many  things,. . .asserting  my 
opinion  strongly  for  the  Prussian  subsidy  and  German  war  for  this 
campaign,  but  that  the  continuation  of  the  German  war  was  not 
the  question;  that  could  not  be  put  an  end  to  in  this  manner. 
His  Majesty  persevered  and  I  told  him,  since  that  was  so,  H.  M. 
must  put  it  in  a  way  that  his  pleasure  should  be  carried  into 
execution,  meaning  that  myself  and  my  Lord  Barrington  could  not 
I  concluded  with  desiring  him  to  consider  Lord  Barrington's  paper 
that  I  might  receive  his  orders.  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
who  thinks  that  1  should  write  to  Lord  Bute  and  desire  that  if  the 
King  persists,  H.  M.  would  employ  those  who  would  execute  his 
orders.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  most  probable  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  resign  on  Wednesday  next.  The  best  friend  I  have  is 
your  Lordship,  and  therefore  beg  you  will  call  here  this  evening. 
I  will  not  keep  you  long,  but  I  can't  be  easy  without  seeing  you; 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  begged  that  I  would  do  nothing  without 
seeing  you  and  with  that  I  most  readily  complied,,.. Your  Lordship 
may  come  and  return  as  early  as  you  please.  1  am,  my  dearest 
Lord,  Ever  yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

[On  May  10,  1762  (H.  73,  f.  259),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
writes  to  Lord  Hardwicke  complaining  of  Lord  Bute's  conduct, 
and  especially  of  his  having  obtained  papers  and  information  from 
the  Treasury  without  any  previous  consultation  with  himself  This 
indignity  he  will  not  acquiesce  in,  and  he  has  determined  to 
resign.]  As  to  the  manner,  I  would  put  it  upon  the  last  offensive 
act  of  overruling,  or  rather  in  meddling  with  the  business  of  my 
'  Fotineily  Secretary  for  War,  now  Chancellor  of  the  Eichecjuer. 
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office  and  engaging  my  colleagues  and  xay  secretary  in  open 
opposition  to  me.  This  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  approves.  [He 
desires  his  friends  not  to  quit  office  with  him,  but  that  they  should 
continue  to  act  with  him  as  before.... They  should  at  least  cease  to 
attend  the  Council.] 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  1S3,  r.  145.]  Grosvenok  Squarb,  M^  latk,  1761. 

...I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  Grace  is  absolutely  determined 
to  quit  your  employment  but,  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  doing 
it  and  the  reasons  to  be  publicly  assigned  for  it,  I  beg  you  would 
not  take  a  hasty  resolution.  That  concerns  the  public,  especially 
at  this  conjuncture,  and  also  your  own  great  character.  It  deserves 
mature  and  cool  deliberation;  and  I  must  take  leave  to  observe 
that  your  letter  seems  to  be  writ  in  some  hurry  and  perturbation. 
I  will  freely  own,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  your  Grace  to 
own,  that  my  humble  opinion  is,  that  you  must  either  go  into 
opposition  or  else  absolutely  retire  from  public  business.  You  say 
that  you  would  have  your  friends  declare,  that  they  will  continue 
to  act  with  you  in  the  same  conduct  as  when  you  was  in  business. 
They  must  do  that,  either  in  opposition  to  measures  or  in  support 
of  measures,  and  what  is  to  be  the  consequence?  You  may  be 
sure  1  don't  ask  this  question  with  regard  to  myself.  I  have  once 
quitted  with  your  Grace  and  am  proud  of  it,  and  I  thank  God 
I  have  myself  nothing  now  to  quit.  But  this  I  beg  leave  to  say. 
I  am  in  my  72nd  year,  and  my  intention  is  absolutely  to  retire 
and  to  live  mostly  in  the  country.  I  am  too  old  and  too  much 
tired  of  the  world  to  act  the  same  part  that  I  did  between  the 
times  of  your  Grace's  last  going  out  and  your  coming  in  again  in 
July  1757-  To  be  hanging  about  the  Court,  harkening  to  the 
intrigues  of  it  and  watching  the  turns  and  openings  that  may  play 
up,  as  things  arc  now  constituted,  is  what  I  can  by  no  means 
undergo;  and  with  regard  to  yourself,  whose  ease  and  honour  I 
would  consult  as  much  as  my  own,  it  will  keep  you  in  perpetual 
uneasiness,  and  can  end  in  nothing  material  at  last  but  opposition..., 
I  am,  my  dearest  Lord,  most  unfeignedly  and  aflectionately. 

Ever  yours 
Hardwicke. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
[N.  i53>  f.  139>]    Most  secret.  Newcastle  House,  May  i^h,  1761. 

Dear  Sir.... 

I  shall  now,  as  well  as  1  can,  inform  you  of  the  many 
incidents  which  have  happened  to  induce  me  (with  the  advice  of 
my  friends  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  my 
Lord  Man56eld)  to  take  the  resolution,  which  I  have  executed,  to 
desire  the  King's  leave  to  retire,  tho'  1  shall  not  put  it  into  execu- 
tion till  after  the  Parliament  rises. 

After  the  unhappy  motion  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for 
the  immediate  recall  of  the  British  troops  from  Germany,  which  he 
and  others  asserted  had  been  absolutely  promised  them,  tho'  no 
particular  time  was  mentioned  by  the  administration  (my  Lord 
Bute),  I  have  watched  his  Lordship  narrowly  and  have  always 
feared  that  sooner  or  later,  that  fatal  measure  would  be  taken, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  stave  off  by  all  the  management  t 
could.  The  better  to  bring  this  about,  an  increase  of  expense,  be 
it  ever  so  little,  was  objected  to,  and  I  dared  not  propose  any  for 
fear  of  its  being  turned  upon  me.. ..On  this  plan  Lord  Bute  was 
glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  difficulty  or  unreasonable  demand  that  was 
flung  in  his  way,  and  the  ill-judged  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  the  reserve  he  showed  in  explaining  himself  to  the  King  and  in 
concealing  his  instructions  to  his  minister,  Baron  Goltz  at  Peters- 
burg, and  many  silly  and  provoking  (tho'  not  altogether  undeserved) 
gross  reflections  made  upon  my  Lord  Bute  in  all  his  correspondence 
with  his  ministers  here,  animated  his  Lordship  to  be  glad  of  any 
opportunity  to  keep  the  King  of  Prussia  at  a  distance,  in  order  to 
have  the  more  pretence  to  deny  the  subsidy  and  by  that  means  to 
give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  German  war. 

At  last,  all  these  considerations  put  together  determined  his 
Lordship  to  give  an  absolute  negative  to  the  Prussian  subsidy  and 
even  to  grow  cool  and  indifferent  about  Russia  for  being,  in  his 
Lordship's  opinion,  too  much  attached  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom 
my  old  friend,  my  Lord  Granville,  called  the  greatest  enemy  the 
King  had. 

This  question  remained  undecided  so  long  that  I  was  at  last 
forced  to  desire  my  Lord  Bute  that  the  King's  servants  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  their  opinion  upon  a  question,  which  some 
of  them  thought  of  such  importance  to  this  Kingdom  in  the  present 
situation  of  our  affairs. 

Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  at  my  Lord  President's,  where  were 
present  my  Lord  Chancellor,  my  Lord  President,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  my  Lord  Bute,  my  Lord 
Hardwicke,  my  Lord  Egi-^.-ont,  my  Lord  Ligonier,  my  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Mr  George  Grenville,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  my 
Lord  Hardwicke  and  myself  were  most  strongly  for  giving  the 
subsidy  and  urged  such  ai^uments  for  it  as,  I  may  say,  were  not. 
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and  I  think  could  not  be,  answered  ;  the  chief  of  which  were,  the 
losing  all  the  advantages  which  the  happy  tum  in  Russia  has  given 
us,  the  almost  certainty  of  having  such  success  this  campaign  as 
must  end  in  a  general  good  peace  ;  whereas,  the  refusing  the  subsidy 
would  make  us  two  more  great  and  considerable  enemies,  the  Czar 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  when  the  late  ungrateful  and  insolent 
answer  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  the  friendly  insinuations  made 
them  by  the  King,  proved  there  was  nothing  to  be  exjiectcd  from 
them ;  and  when  the  loss  of  Russia  and  Prussia  might  prevent  the 
success  of  our  secret  negotiation  with  France,  which  otherwise 
might  very  probably  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue  and  that  soon. 

This  step  taken,  1  did  imagine  that  the  recall  of  our  troops 
from  Germany  and  the  total  abandoning  of  the  German  war  was 
determined  without  anything  of  that  sort  having  been  said  to  me. 
A  most  remarkable  and  offensive  transaction  soon  cleared  up  this 
point  and  showed  that  the  point  was  determined,  if  we  had  not 
our  separate  peace  with  France,  before, 

I  found  a  popular  (as  it  was  thought)  preference  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Portugal  war. ..and  the  vote  of  credit,  as  I  apprehended, 
to  be  confined  to  Portugal  only.  1  went  on  my  own  way.... 
Mr  Grenville  first  showed  it  would  interfere  with  his  measure  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  German  war  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign ; 
and  my  Lord  Bute  and  he  determined  the  King  to  insist  with  me, 
when  I  proposed  the  other  million,  that  no  more  than  one  million 
should  be  asked.  1  ui^ed  the  necessity  of  it ;  I  produced  a  paper 
to  prove  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

In  order  to  defeat  me,  my  Lord  Bute  and  Mr  Grenville  engaged 
part  of  my  own  Treasury  against  me,  and  quoted  to  me  their 
opinions  ;...thcy  not  only  quoted  them  against  me  but  sent  regular 
questions.  ..and  particularly  one  paper  where  Martin  [the  Secretary] 
is  to  state  the  savings  that  would  arise  from  putting  an  end  to  the 
German  war.... 

After  this  unprecedented  and  unbecoming  usage  to  me  in  my 
own  office,  I  don't  suppose  any  man  of  sense  and  honour  can  think 
I  should  stay  in  the  Treasury....!  acquainted  my  Lord  Bute 
previously  with  what  I  intended  to  say  to  the  King... .My  Lord 
Bute  was  very  reserved  ;  never  said  he  was  sorry,  nor  useA  one 
single  argument  to  dissuade  me  from  it,  but  only  said  that  would 
hurt  our  peace,  for  my  friends  would  be  against  the  peace ;  to  which 
I  said — "  No,  My  Lord,  in  employment  and  out  I  shall  equally  be 
for  peace ;  1  like  your  peace  tho'  I  don't  like  your  war" — meanii^ 
his  silly  maritime  war'.... 

From  my  Lord  Bute  I  went  directly  to  the  King,  and  after 
having  fully  explained  the  treatment  I  had  met  with. ..I  took  the 
liberty  very  fully  to  show  the  King  that  under  these  circumstances 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  of  any  service  to  His  Majesty  in  the 
Treasury.. . . 

'  /^,  the  notion  of  tn  e%c\aa\t\y  nuuitime  war  wiihoal  the  continenul. 
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The  King  was  extremely  civil  and  gracious ;  wished  I  would 
reconsider  it,  which  His  Majesty  often  repeated..,. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  my  Lord  Mansfield  have  talked 
the  affair  over  with  my  Lord  Bute.. ..His  Lordship  treated  it  to 
them  both  as  a  determination  of  mine;  that  the  thing  was  over; 
"the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  determined";  and  did  not  give  the 
least  handle  to  either  of  them  to  endeavour  to  make  it  other- 
wise ;  which,  as  well  as  his  late  conduct  in  everything  towards  me, 
shows  plainly  that  it  had  been  his  determination  for  some  time,  and 
to  use  me  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  continue  in  employ- 
ment with  ease  or  honour,  or  with  any  utility  to  the  public'. 

This  being  so,  the  resolution  I  have  taken  must  take  place  upon 
the  rising  of  the  Parliament,  which  I  suppose  will  be  in  less  than  a 
fortnight.  I  have  made  a  fair  trial  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  the 
public  and  my  friends.  Long  experience  has  showed  that  I  can 
be  of  no  use  to  either ;  and  I  scorn  at  my  age,  after  forty  years 
service  and,  I  hope,  having  gained  some  reputation  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  to  be  walking  about  Court,  an  insignificant  cipher.... 

In  business,  that  is  foreign  business,  upon  which  everything 
depends,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  1  only 
come  to  Council  to  be  overruled.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
said  to  my  Lord  Bute  that  he  will  attend  Council  no  longer,  that 
is  afler  I  have  resigned  my  employment,  and  f  dare  say  my  Lord 
Hardwicke  will  do  the  same;  for  the  attendance  there,  in  our  late 
circumstances,  has  tieen  very  disagreeable  to  him  for  some  time. 

My  Lord  Bute's  schemes  for  foreign  affairs  are  very  different 
from  ours.  Popular  maritime  expeditions  in  war  and  a  total  dislike 
of  all  continental  measures,  are  the  basis  of  his  politics.  These 
differences  of  opinion  in  essentials  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
draw  together,  even  less  than  with  Mr  Pitt ;  for  though  he  had  all 
that  popular  nonsense  about  him,  he  mixed  it  with  real  system  and 
backed  it  with  a  continental  support  which  had  sense  in  it,  if  we 
could  have  carried  on  the  war  for  some  time  upon  the  foot  of  such 
immense  expense.  My  scheme  was  to  make  our  push  this  cam- 
paign, whatever  it  might  have  cost ;  and  1  would  have  carried  it  on 
everywhere,  whatever  might  have  been  the  expense ;  and  I  would 
have  seen  at  the  end  of  this  campaign  what  general  peace  we  could 
then  have  made ;  and  for  this  purpose;  when  the  Court  of  Vienna 
rejected  so  haughtily  our  pacific  insinuations,  I  would  have  made 
all  the  possible  use  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  given  the  King  his 
subsidy  and  assisted  him  wherever  I  could  to  advantage.  In  the 
meantime,  I  would  have  carried  on  our  secret  n^otiation  with 
France  ;  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  have  succeeded,  if  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  saw  we  were  so  strong  in  Germany ;  and  that 

I  Lord  SheJbume  goes  further  and  declares  that  the  D.  of  N.  repented  of  h[9  resigna- 
tion, and  was  ready  afterwards  to  ■'  make  every  sort  of  submissioa."  Lard  Shtlbm^t 
Lift.  i.  136:  FoK  likeuitie.  Life  of  Lady  Sarah  Ltnnax,  i.  65-4.  But  these  are  hostile 
and  uodependable  wiinetises. 
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would  most  certainly  have  secured  a  general  peace  before  the  end 
of  this  campaign. 

All  these  advantages  we  have  Bung  away.. ..As  to  our  secret 
negotiation,  I  will  in  confidence  tell  you  that  it  is  carried  on  thro' 
the  channel  of  the  two  Sardinian  ministers.  It  at  present  goes 
upon  the  few  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  last  ultimatum  of  France 
last  year.  We  have  made  some  addition  on  our  part  on  account  of 
Martinico.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul  seemed  very  reasonable  and 
there  were  great  hopes  of  success ;  what  may  be  the  case  moid, 
I  do  not  know....!  must  conjure  you  not  to  let  any  creature  know 
that  you  know  the  least  word  of  our  secret  negotiation*.... 

It  was  certainly  determined  to  drive  me  out.  My  great  crime 
was  my  resolution  not  to  abandon  the  war  in  Germany  this  cam- 
paign, and  that  has  drawn  this  immediate  ill-usage  upon  me  with 
regard  to  my  own  office.  They  think,  but  in  that  they  may  be 
mistaken,  that  the  abandoning  Germany,  the  King's  electoral 
dominions  and  our  allies  in  this  scandalous  manner,  will  make  them 
popi^ar  and  those  that  arc  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  question  the 
reverse ;  in  that  they  may  be  mistaken.  The  appearances  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  vote 
of  credit,  were  far  otherwise.  I  send  minutes  of  what  passed  there, 
taken  by  Mr  West  Mr  Pitt,  without  knowing  anything  of  me, 
spoke  upon  my  plan  with  regard  to  the  war  in  Germany  and  the 
necessity  of  a  further  sum  being  now  given.  And  I  am  told  by 
good  hands,  if  my  friends  had  put  a  question  either  for  that  purpose 
or  with  regard  to  the  German  war,  we  should  have  carried  it  by 
near  two  to  one.  These  gentlemen  have  no  very  comfortable 
prospect,  if  that  is  the  case'.... 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

Major-Geticral  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph   Yorke  to  tfu  Earl  of 

Hardvuicke 

[H.  lo,  i.  i}.i).'\  Hague,  May  tut,  1761. 

...My  sentiments  upon  the  proper  system  for  England  to  follow 

in  order  to  get  honourably,  safely  and  speedily  out  of  this  cruel 

war,  are  the  same  as  your  Lordship's.     They  are  founded  upon  the 

strongest  conviction  and  (excepting  the  party  at  home  who  are 

blinded   by  collateral   motives)  there  is  not  an   informed    person 

either  amongst  neutrals,  allies  or  enemies,  who  do  not  agree  with 

them.      If  peace  is  not  made  before  the  resolution   is  taken  to 

dissolve  the  German  army,  we  shall  soon  see  the  fatal  consequences 

of  such  a  measure  ;  and  however  popularity  may  appear  at  present 

to  run  against  Germany,  the  contrary  will  manifest  itself  as  soon  as 

1  Count  Viri.  Sanlinian  minisier  in  London  and  the  Bftitli  Soitr  de  Brielle  in  hrii. 

Sir  J.  Vorkt  in  reply  (N.  15^,  C  578)  staU-a,  however,  that  the  negotialian  wu  alrctdf 

known  to  him  and  also  lo  the  Dutch  and  to  the  I'rmsiut  ambuudon.  Mid  in  FrtMce 

generally. 

'  SccbIso  II.  7J,  r.  359. 
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the  troops  are  on  their  march  home.  To  be  sure  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  not  acted  properly  towards  us ;  but  he  was  luckily 
returned  by  the  predilection  of  the  Czar  to  such  a  situation  as 
rendered  him  an  ally  of  consequence  instead  of  a  burden,  and 
I  am  therefore  sorry  his  letters  were  read,  if  unguarded  expressions 
against  individuals,  who  sin  perhaps  in  the  same  way,  are  likely  to 
produce  such  national  measures  as  the  most  powerful  at  home  seem 
to  be  contending  for.  I  believe  too,  that  H.P.M.  has  not  been  at 
the  bottom  averse  to  peace,  even  with  the  loss  of  the  County  of 
Glatz  ;  but  he  was  aware  of  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Empress 
Queen  and  afraid  to  make  her  more  obstinate  by  appearing  forward 
to  treat ;  but  the  innocent,  tho'  secret,  insinuation  made  to  Vienna, 
having  been  discovered  by  his  ministers  at  I-ondon...it  is  not 
surprising  [that]  that  Prince,  who  is  his  own  minister  and  a  man, 
should  listen  a  little  to  his  resentment  and  tease  us  a  little  with  a 
reserve  when  he  sent  a  minister  to  Petersburg,  It  is  in  vain,  how- 
ever, to  reason  upon  all  this  ;  the  mischief  I  am  afraid  is  done,  and 
if  one  speaks  out,  the  cause  of  it  is  wholly  personal  and  therefore 
the  remedy  more  difficult  to  be  found.  The  effect  all  this  must 
produce  upon  the  Prussian  head  of  the  Czar  is  the  most  to  be 
apprehended  ;  for,  as  your  Lordship  very  justly  observes,  the 
empire  of  Russia  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  either  in  peace 
or  war.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royston 

[H.  4,  f.  334.]  WiMPOLB,  yvtM  yd,  1761. 

...I  suppose  this  letter  may  find  you  just  returned  from  the 

sumptuous  entertainment  of  your  new  Secretary'.     I  have  not  yet 

heard  that  1  have  had  a  card  from  anybody,  nor  do  I  regret  it... 

I  shall  hope  by  tomorrow's  post  to  read  the  King's  Speech  for 
the  first  time.,.. 

I. ..have  had  three  good  rides  in  spite  of  the  sun.... 
My  most  affectionate  compliments  and  good  wishes  wait  upon, 
my  Lady  Grey  and  my  dear  pretty  grand-daughters,  who  now  stare 
me  in  the  face  from  over  my  chimney. 

Believe  me  always. 

Your  most  affectionate, 

Hardwicke. 

'  George  Grenvillc,  now  Secreiaiy  of  State,  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday. 
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THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    LORD    BUTE 

Lord  Bute  had  triumphed.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  created  at  tiie  same  time  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  George 
Grenville  succeeded  iiim  as  Secretary  of  State;  and  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  the  founder  of  the  notoriou.s  Brotherhood  at  Medmen- 
ham,  a  chief  inventor  of  the  foolish  indecencies  and  blasphemies 
perpetrated  there,  and  who  brought  to  his  office  no  other  qualifi- 
cations, became  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  total  ignorance 
of  business  and  unfitness  for  his  duties,  together  with  Grenville's 
narrow  pedantry  and  sententiousness,  and  Lord  Bute's  own  weak- 
ness and  inexperience,  constituted  an  administration  of  the  most 
deplorable  incapacity;  but  it  was  supported  by  all  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  exercised  by  violent  menaces,  and  by  a  flagrant  and 
unexampled  system  of  corruption. 

Against  such  influences  only  the  resistance  of  a  strong,  united 
and  ot^anized  opposition  could  avail.  But  the  process  of  dis- 
integration amongst  the  Whig  leaders  was  by  no  means  stayed  1^ 
recent  events.  They  remained  as  disunited  as  before  ;  and  having 
resigned  office  not  together  but  at  different  times,  on  diflerent 
points  of  public  policy,  they  were  separated  by  jealousies  and 
mutual  suspicions  which  carried  their  divisions  even  further  and 
deeper.  In  later  times  such  disputes  would  no  doubt  have  been 
subordinated  to  the  principal  aim,  and  a  strong  combination  would 
have  been  formed  in  the  common  interest  and  in  self-defence. 
But  the  party  system,  as  we  now  know  it,  did  not  then  exist,  and 
various  cross-currents  prevented  the  formation  of  two  great  parties 
in  the  state.  Instead,  a  number  of  small  factions,  founded  mainly 
on  petty  and  personal  questions  with  separate  leaders  liad  sprang 
up,  while  a  general  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  rendered  any 
scheme  of  systematic  opposition  distasteful,  not  only  to  those  who 
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had  passed  their  lives  in  the  King's  service,  but  also  to  those  who 
hoped  there  to  find  employment. 

To  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was  generally  trusted  and  esteemed, 
who  alone  maintained  good  relations  with  all  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  whose  influence  might  perhaps  have  once  more  combined 
them,  the  notion  of  any  declared  opposition  to  the  King's  govern- 
ment was  highly  repugnant.  He  would  only  enter  opposition 
unwillingly,  with  very  different  feelings  from  those  which  moved 
Fox.  or  even  Pitt,  and  with  a  far  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. After  nearly  fifty  years  spent  without  intermission  in  the 
King's  service  and  in  support  of  his  measures,  he  esteemed  it 
beneath  his  dignity  and  contrary  to  his  duty,  now  at  the  term  of 
life,  to  associate  with  any  self-seeking  or  unscrupulous  politicians  of 
adventure,  or  lend  the  weight  of  his  name  to  any  combination 
deliberately  organized  to  embarrass  and  destroy  the  administra- 
tion'. To  join  in  an  attack  upon  the  Throne,  or  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty,  the  safeguard  of  liberty  and  of  the  national  Church  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  settlement  of  the  sacred  Revolution,  was  to 
him,  not  only  a  grave  political  mistake,  but  a  crime;  and  it  was 
impossible,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  to  attack  the  government 
^vithout  at  the  same  time  attacking  the  King,  who  had  so  impru- 
dently identified  himself  with  the  acts  of  his  ministers,  and  without 
seriously  weakening  the  royal  authority,  should  the  movement 
prove  successful.  A  wiser  course,  it  seemed,  was  to  suffer  for  the 
present  the  lesser  evil,  the  abuse  of  the  prerogative  and  the 
attempt  to  proscribe  the  Whig  party,  and  to  hope  that  in  time  the 
young  King  would  learn  and  carry  out  the  duties  of  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign.  "To  the  great  Whig  families,"  wrote  Burke,  in 
1770,  who,  living  nearer  those  times,  is  better  able  than  ourselves 
to  understand  their  situation  and  attitude,  "it  was  extremely 
disagreeable,  and  seemed  almost  unnatural,  to  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Day  after  day 
they  hesitated  and  doubted  and  lingered,  expecting  that  other 
counsels  would  take  place  ;  and  were  slow  to  be  persuaded  that  all 
which  had  been  done  by  the  Cabal  was  the  effect  not  of  humour 
but  of  system'."  Looking  back  into  the  past.  Lord  Hardwicke 
even  regretted  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  1746  in  obliging 
George  II  to  dismiss  Lord  Granville;  and  his  eldest  son  tells  us  that 
"in  his  cooler  hours  he  disapproved  those  resignations'."  He  had 
'  See  p.  391-  '  Thoughts  on  tht  Prtstnl  Ditcanlmts. 
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promised  the  old  King  at  that  time,  never,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
to  enter  into  any  formal  opposition  to  any  administration,  and 
declared  "that  he  would  not  undergo  the  slavery  nor  would  he 
partake  in  the  guilt  of  it'."  In  1757,  he  had  rejected  altogether  the 
idea  of  setting  up  an  organised  opposition,  "the  most  wicked 
combinations  that  men  can  enter  into,  worse  and  more  corrupt 
that  any  administration  that  1  ever  yet  saw."  He  had  declared 
himself  then  determined  to  avoid  all  party  engagements  and  to 
oppose  only  particular  measures  when  necessary.  "I  am  sensible 
that  this  is  not  the  political  way  to  keep  a  party  together,  but  that 
is  not  an  objection  against  doing  what  I  think  in  my  own  conscience 
to  be  right'." 

Two  concurrent  circumstances  alone,  in  his  opinion,  could 
justify  such  a  course,  the  absolute  necessity  of  opposing  a  measure 
fatal  to  the  national  interests  and  liberties  and  an  expectation  and 
prospect  of  success.  None  of  the  incidents  which  now  followed,  not 
even  the  terms  of  the  inadequate  peace  which  he  himself  criticised 
adversely  in  Parliament,  nor  the  mischievous  government  of  a 
Favourite,  nor  the  various  acts  of  high-handed  and  dangerous 
tyranny  which  ensued,  seemed  to  him  to  satisfy  the  test  applied 
by  his  judgment'. 

In  any  case,  such  an  opposition  must  be  that  of  the  whole  Whig 
party.  He  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
himself,  two  old  men,  incapable  of  fatigue  and  inexperienced  in 
the  arts  of  opposition,  should  begin  a  movement  themselves  in  the 
Lords,  without  the  assurance  of  any  certain  support  either  from  the 
Whig  peers  or  commoners,  and  while  few  showed  any  desire 
.   or  intention  of  abandoning  the  government. 

He  had  great  objections  to  the  alliance  and  connection  now 
renewed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
a  very  unfit  person,  in  his  estimation,  to  guide  the  party.  The 
Prince  had  maintained  a  close  friendship  with  Fox  till  the  latter 
joined  Lord  Bute,  and  continued  to  receive  his  visits  even  subse- 
quently. On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  resignation,  however,  he  bad 
written  expressing  a  wish  to  resume  with  him  bis  former  political 
relations,  and  was  able  soon  to  boast  that  Est-il  Permis  was  in  his 
library  at  Windsor  Lodge  once  a  fortnight*. 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  504.  •  Vol.  11.  p.  .191. 

'  Below,  pp.  415-6.  414-.S.  4.13-6. 

'  A  nickname  given  lo  the  D.  of  N.  who  was  supposetl  alwmyi  to  rnddroi  mtmhwi 
«f  the  Koyal    Family  in  this  fashion.    N.  16a,  f.  381.     Below,  pp.   39a,  4»t,  4)3; 
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No  opposition,  in  Lord  Hardwiclce's  opinion,  could  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  success,  which  was  not  supported  by  Pitt  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country.  "All  other  opposition,"  wrote 
Lord  Barrington,  one  of  the  ministers,"is  brutum  fulmen'."  Stand- 
ing by  himself,  his  eloquence  and  reputation  could  make  little  way 
against  the  influence  of  the  Court,  but  assisted  by  the  Whig  leaders 
in  the  Lords  and  by  their  adherents  in  the  Commons,  Pitt  must 
have  overcome  eventually  the  "King's  Friends,"  and  compelled  the 
King  to  readmit  himself  and  his  party  to  office.  He  possessed  the 
experience,  which  the  other  Whig  leaders  lacked,  in  the  art  of 
successful  opposition.  Opposition  was  not  to  Pitt,  as  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  described  it  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "an  untrodden  path 
to  us  and  a  kind  of  new  trade  to  learn  at  a  late  hour'."  Nor 
was  he  deterred  by  their  scruples.  But  Pitt  was  now  hoping  to 
return  to  office,  not  by  forcing  the  King's  hand,  but  through  the 
Sovereign's  favour,  and  was  fettered  by  the  connection  maintained 
or  renewed  with  Lord  Bute  and  by  his  lately  acquired  peerage  and 
pension.  Thus  his  own  attitude,  while  he  approved  and  en- 
couraged the  hostility  of  others  towards  the  Court,  continued  to 
be  one  of  expectancy,  inconsistency,  uncertainty  and  hesitation, 
till  the  great  opportunity  passed  away  of  warding  off  from  his 
country  calamities  which,  in  later  years,  he  could  only  uselessly 
deplore. 

The  support  given,  moreover,  by  Pitt  and  his  party  to  the 
Wilkes  agitation,  which  brought  in  its  train  the  foolish  abuse  of 
the  Scots  and  some  popular  and  mischievous  notions  of  the  law, 
met  with  Lord  Hardwicke's  strong  disapproval.  He  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  any  opposition  to  the  government  which  proceeded 
on  these  lines;  while  Pitt's  attitude  towards  parliamentary  privi- 
lege and  the  popular  judgment  delivered  by  his  follower.  Sir 
Charles  Pratt,  in  favour  of  Wilkes,  were  directly  contrary  to  his 
long-settled  principles  of  law  and  government. 

Pitt  was  here  also  brought  into  collision  with  Charles  Yorke, 
who,  as  Attorney-General,  was  in  some  way  responsible  for  the 
proceedings  against  Wilkes,  and  who  shared  and  supported  his 
Father's  opinions;  and  this  difference  proved  a  fatal  source  of 
weakness  and  disunion  amongst  the  Whigs. 

U/f  of  Ijtrd  Skelbunie.  i.  157,  164;  Rockingham  Mem.  \.  115,  116,  iiSsqq.,  131 ;  Lifi 
of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  i.  j8,  66.  According  lo  Lord  Barnngton  {Life,  iSif,  p.  70), 
"  Henceforward  all  olhcr  [nfluence  on  Ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle  ceased ;  even  that  of  Ijjrd 
Hardwicke." 

'  Chal/iam  Corr.  ii.  171.  '  N.  163,  f.  I. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  i/S/,  on  the  formation  of  the 
new  ministry,  the  claims,  and  indeed  the  rights,  of  Charles  Yorke, 
then  Solicitor-General,  had  been  sacrificed,  at  the  pressing  instances 
of  Pitt,  to  the  advancement  of  Charles  Pratt'.  Not  only  was  he 
deprived  of  the  customary  promotion,  but  Pratt,  who  was  placed 
over  his  head,  was  his  junior  at  the  Bar  and  far  behind  him  in 
practice  and  standing.  A  man  of  high  character  and  of  respect- 
able attainments,  but  whose  l^at  career  was  never  independent  of 
political  considerations  and  who  was  ready  to  follow  Pitt  blindly 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  Cabinet,  or  again  as  a 
popular  judge  to  give  decisions  in  accordance  with  Pitt's  notions, 
Charles  Pratt  was  naturally  preferred  to  Charles  Yorke,  who  had 
been  brought  up  iu  his  Father's  strict  legal  principles  and  practice, 
who  was  himself  too  great  a  man  in  his  own  profession  to  suffer 
lay  interference,  and  who  ridiculed  and  repudiated  Pitt's  attempts 
to  dictate  on  legal  procedure.  Pratt,  moreover,  had  been  a 
sclioolfellow  of  Pitt's  at  Eton.  The  claims  of  friendship,  however, 
were  by  no  means  the  chief  motive  in  Pitt's  eager  advocacy  of 
Pratt's  advancement.  A  friendship  also  existed  between  Pitt  and 
Charles  Yorke.  They  had  often  met  as  guests  of  Ralph  Allen  at 
Prior  Park  at  Bath,  and  Charles  Yorke  was  said  to  have  employed 
his  interest  formerly  with  his  Father  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
obtain  office  for  Pitt'.  Indeed,  such  claims  had  no  great  weight  with 
Pitt.  "  I  am  much  deceived  in  him,"  wrote  one,  who  was  often  in  his 
company  and  knew  him  well,  William  Warburton  to  Charles 
Yorke,  "if  he  had  ever  the  least  notion  of  friendship,  but  as  the 
foundation  of  a  political  connection";  a  judgment  to  which  the 
second  Lord  Hardwicke  has  added  the  observation,  "I  believe  this 
is  very  true',"  and  which  is  corroborated  by  \jotA  Shelburne,  who 
describes  him  as  "incapable  of  friendship  or  of  any  act  which 
tended  to  it*."  The  promotion  of  Pratt  had,  on  the  contrary,  a 
definite  political  aim  and  motive;  and  was  part  of  Pitt's  general 
scheme,  steadily  pursued,  and  which  we  have  already  noticed,  of 
pushing  his  own  power  and  interest,  and  of  diminishing  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  whose  influence  in 
Westminster  Hall  it  was  at  least  hoped  to  destroy  by  the  exclusion 
of  Charles  Yorke  from  the  Woolsack  and  the  Cabinet  in  Pratt's 
favour. 

Pitt  seems  to  have  been  pressed  into  this  project  by  Thomas 

'  Above,  vol.  ii.  pp.  371-1-  ■  CAalkam  Carr.  ii,  16). 

'  Egeitoa  mSA.  I9S1>  T-  Si-  *  Lift,  L  76, 
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Potter,  the  abandoned  son  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
one  of  that  unworthy  group  of  followers,  to  whose  evil  influence  the 
less  creditable  incidents  of  Pitt's  career  may  perhaps  be  ascribed, 
and  who  has  been  handed  down  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the 
disgraceful  Essay  on  Woman,  and  as  the  individual  who  "poisoned 
Wilkes's  morals,"  and  "introduced  him  to  the  Jews,"  whose  "coarse 
and  almost  obscene"  conversation  "must  have  been  unpardonably 
offensive  to  a  lady  of  Mrs  Wilkes's  peculiar  delicacy'."  This  un- 
savoury person  was  accustomed  to  address  Pitt  in  terms  of  the 
most  abject  adulation,  and  in  return  was  named  by  Pitt  as  "  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  world,"  and  placed  by  him  in  office'. 
"You  have  done  ill,"  Potter  writes  to  Pitt,  "to  propose  yourself  as 
an  example  to  me  It  is  as  injudicious  as  to  tell  a  sinner  that 
he  must  imitate  a  saint.  The  impossibility  makes  him  too  despe- 
rate even  to  begin  the  attempt."  "The  world  is  peopled  with 
your  admirers,"  he  writes  on  another  occasion,  "but  I  have  long 
been  your  lover."  "I  do  not  aspire  to  be  your  Right  Hand  but 
I  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  your  Footstool'."  The  same 
Potter  wrote  to  Charles  Yorke,  in  1754.  afiecting  great  disappoint- 
ment at  Lord  Hardwicke's  decision  not  to  appoint  him  at  that 
time  to  the  post  of  Solicitor-General,  adding  "1  repine  at  the  rigid 
virtue  of  the  Roman  father*."  On  October  17,  1756,  he  wrote  to 
Pitt,  "If  anything  should  take  place,  think  of  Pratt  for  Attorney. 
If  you  have  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'tis  fit  you  should 
have  at  your  elbow  a  lawyer  of  your  own.. ..Nothing  would  vex  or 
lower  the  insolence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  more,  and  it  would 
bring  away  the  dependence  of  Westminster  Hall'." 

The  same  month  Lord  Hardwicke  consented  reluctantly  to  the 
admission  of  Pratt  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  instance  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the  same  time  offering  him  the  second 
justiceship  of  Chester,  an  appointment  which  would  have  with- 
drawn him  to  some  extent  from  the  principal  scene  and  which  Pratt, 
now  with  one  foot  on  the  ladder,  not  unnaturally  declined*. 


'    miki!  Corr.  i.  18,  35. 

»  C/ialAam  Corr.  i.  ijj.  •  Chalham  MSS.  53. 

*  H.  jBj,  f.  3s6  and  C.  Y,'s  reply,  f.  358  ;  an  Bttempi  seenis  to  have  been  made,  even 
as  early  as  ihis,  to  push  Pratt  into  the  place  of  Aliomey-Cenet»l,  Hitl.  MSS.  Camm.  Rep. 

»  Chalham  C<rrr.  \.  179.      See  also  L^ge  to  Pitt  to  the  same  effect,  i*.  167. 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  309-1  r.  31S"8-  .According  10  Lord  Campbell  (Lnns  of  ihi  Chanallert, 
*■  13",  357),  "on  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Mansfield  from  the  relation  of  [Pratt,  then} 
Lord  Camden  himself,"  Lord  H.  is  said  to  have  treated  the  latter  with  much  dtsregard 
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It  was  in  June  1757  that  a  step  was  taken,  which  had  results  of 
so  far-reaching  and  fatal  a  character,  when  Lord  Hardwicke,  in 
order  to  bring  in  Pitt  and  establish  the  new  administration,  gave 
way  to  tlie  lalter's  demand  and  allowed  Pratt  to  be  promoted  over 
his  son's  head  to  the  Attorney-Generalship.  "  In  this  aifair,"  wrote 
the  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  "my  Father  acted  rather  too  dis- 
interestedly, for  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  to  put  Pratt 
before  my  Brother'."  This  was  the  rift  within  the  lute,  which  ever 
henceforth  widened  and  increased  the  disunion  in  the  Whig  party, 
the  flaw  in  a  great  and  brilliant  career,  fated  from  that  moment  to 
close  in  gloom  and  catastrophe. 

The  two  rivals,  nevertheless,  worked  together  in  union,  main- 
taining friendly  and  even  affectionate  relations  tilt  the  political 
intrigues  and  ambitions  of  others  separated  them  asunder.  Charles 
Yorke  undertook  the  greater  part  of  the  important  official  duties 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  office  of  Attorney -General,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  reports,  Pratt  deferring  to  his  legal  experience  and 
accepting  his  assistance  with  characteristic  good  humour  and  without 
any  feeling  of  jealousy  or  uneasiness*.  At  length  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  rectifying  the  injustice  done  to  Charles  Yorke.  After 
the  retirement  of  Pitt,  Bute  found  the  presence  in  the  government 
of  so  faithful  a  follower  of  the  former  as  Pratt  inconvenient,  and  on 
the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Willes  Pratt  was  compelled,  much  against 
his  inclination  and  "  not  without  shuddering  "  at  his  "  banishment," 
to  accept  the  vacant  judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  to  retire 
from  the  administration  and  from  Parliament'.  Charles  Yorke  then 
succeeded  as  Attorney-General,  "a  situation,"  wrote  Lord  Bute  to 
him,  "to  which  you  had  formerly  the  justest  pretensions,  that  were 
waived  with  a  moderation  and  public  spirit  that  did  you  great 
honour,  all  which  the  King  is  well  acquainted  with*."     The  direct 


and  Tcliised  to  listen  lo  him  in  court.  This  is  to  tnully  opposed  to  >11  that  ii  known  of 
Lord  H.'s  practice  and  character  that  eitremely  good  and  direct  authority  ii  "— — mj 
to  establish  it.  Lord  Camden's  anecdotes,  moreover,  are  not  alwaja  lo  be  depended 
on.  e.g.  his  story  of  Lord  Bute's  taking  brilies  to  conclude  the  Peace  of  [>aris.  Lotd  H. 
himself  writes  to  the  I),  of  N.  "I  love  Pratt  and  have  been  Tety  much  hii  fnend." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  [l  4I0  n. 

'  See  i.g.  Pratt's  letter  to  C.  V.  of  August  i8,  i  ;57  signed,  "  yours  most  afTectionately,** 
and  thanking  biin  for  legnl  assistance  (H.  187,  I.  38),  and  another,  of  August  ig,  1760, 
thanking  him  for  a  report — "they  are  much  better  than  my  own,"  and  begging  him  u 
pay  him  a  visit  at  Chislehursl  where  "  we  won't  talk  one  word  about  busineM"  ff.  413); 
1[.  iSB,  r.  ;;  H.  80,  f.  t>i ;  also  vol.  ii.  571,  and  below,  p.  504. 

>  H.  ;s.  f-  '74;  Walpole's  Gcergt  III,  i.  9*,;  Chatham  MSS.  ij,  Pr»U  to  Ru, 
Deccmlwr  7,  1761 ;   N.  147,  If.   194,  116,  ijg,  i;8,  40a.  *  H.  81,  L  107. 
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prospect  of  the  Woolsack  was  now  once  more  opened  before  him,  to 
which  he  had  unquestionable  hereditary  claims,  not  by  the  mere  fact 
of  his  birth  but  by  the  transmission  to  him  of  his  Father's  genius, 
claims  not  only  assumed  in  the  family  or  friendly  circle  but  recog- 
nised by  the  Bar  and  by  the  general  public,  and  which  Pitt's 
partiality  for  Pratt  and  his  return  to  power  alone  could  disturb  or 
obstruct.  In  August  1762,  indeed,  he  was  actually  named  by  the 
King  as  the  successor  on  the  Woolsack  to  Lord  Henley,  who  had 
desired  to  retire  on  account  of  ill -health'.  "Personally,  and  in  a  mere 
family  light,"  wrote  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  "we  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  Lord  B[ute],  and  of  Lord  Chatham  a  great  deal'." 

Thus  private  considerations  were  mixed  with  public,  and  together 
created  what  proved  at  length  to  be  an  impassable  barrier  between 
Pitt  and  Lord  Hardwicke's  family,  and  which  destroyed  all  prospect 
of  an  effectual  opposition.  Moreover,  Lord  Hardwicke's  sons  were 
by  no  means  bound  by  the  same  ties  and  obligations  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  as  their  Father,  and  did  not  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
accept  his  leadership  or  follow  his  fortunes.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  owed 
his  advancement  to  his  Father's  support  and  his  own  abilities,  and 
was  under  no  obligation  to  the  Duke,  who  had  seemed  to  abandon 
him  at  a  critical  moment  of  his  career.  Charles  was  attached  to  the 
Duke  entirely  through  his  Father,  showed  himself  by  no  means  an 
enthusiastic  follower  and  excused  himself  as  often  as  possible  from 
the  conferences  and  conversations  at  Claremont  on  the  plea  of 
business.  Writing  to  his  brother.  Lord  Royston,  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  these  irksome  visits,  he  hopes,  "  that  your  Lordship  will 
have  weight  and  decision  enough  to  deliver  me  from  the  slavery  of 
eating  a  neck  of  roasted  mutton  with  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning*."  On  the  other  hand  he  had,  t<^ether 
with  his  brothers,  been  well  received  by  the  young  King,  and  had 
been  distinguished  by  assurances  of  favour  and  support  In  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  Sir  Joseph,  professional  duties  and  interests 
removed  him  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  domestic  and  party 
politics.  Though  there  was  much  to  regret  in  the  manner  in  which 
public  afTairs  were  now  conducted,  there  was  nothing  to  compel, 
except  from  strictly  party  motives,  the  resignation  of  a  prin- 
cipal law-officer  of  the  crown,  of  a  minister  abroad,  of  a  cabinet 
counsellor  without  office,  or  of  a  Lord  of  Trade,  such  as  Lord 
Hardwicke's  sons,  or  of  a  distinguished  military  officer  such  as 
'  pp.  408  sciq. ;  N.  j6o,  f.  60.  '  H.  «,  f.  336. 
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Lord  Granby,  who  on  his  return  to  England,  in  January  1763, 
showed  the  same  dislike  of  meddling  with  political  opposition*. 
These  circumstances  were  fully  reci^fnized  by  Lord  Hardwicke. 
Replying  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  pressed  him  to  use  his 
influence  to  secure  his  sons'  support  for  his  party,  on  November  15, 
1762,  he  pointed  out  that  any  effectual  system  of  opposition  had 
been  rendered  almost  impossible  by  Pitt's  attitude  and  that  his  sons 
were  all  men  of  sense  and  honour  to  whom,  in  the  circumstances, 
he  would  not  dictate  their  decision  or  course  of  conduct*. 


Meanwhile,  the  superiority  of  the  British  forces  had  been  every- 
where decisive  and  victory  continued  to  follow  victory.  Havannah, 
the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  West  Indian  possessions,  was 
taken  on  August  12,  1762,  and  Manila,  with  the  whole  of  the 
Philippines,  on  October  6.  In  addition,  an  enormous  amount  of 
Spanish  treasure,  amounting  to  several  millions,  was  captured.  The 
King  of  Prussia  proflted  by  the  new  turn  in  his  fortunes,  and  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  at*Burkersdorf  on  July  21,  1762,  obliged 
to  surrender  Schweidnitz  on  October  9,  and  driven  out  of  Silesia ; 
while  Prince  Henry  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  at  Freiburg 
on  October  29.  The  I-'rench  were  defeated  by  Prince  Ferdinand  at 
Wilhelmsthal  on  June  24,  and  next  month  expelled  from  Cassel 
andGottingen.  In  Portugal,  the  Spanish  were  driven  back  across  the 
frontier  with  the  help  of  8000  British  troops. 

These  glorious  triumphs,  however,  could  not  stir  the  mean  soul 
of  Bute  or  extend  his  view  beyond  the  narrow  compass  of  domestic 
politics  and  party  interest.  They  came,  indeed,  as  evil  tidings,  as 
an  interruption  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  as  new  obstacles  to 
the  negotiations  and  to  the  wholesale  surrenders  contemplated. 
The  King  in  his  Speech,  on  November  25,  1762,  was  made  to  say, 
"  I  found  on  my  accession  to  the  throne  these  my  kingdoms  engaged 
in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war,"  the  very  phrase  to  which  Pitt  had 
objected  in  1760,  and  no  allusion  was  made  by  Bute  whatever  to  its 
glories  and  triumphs*.  The  capture  of  Havannah  embarrassed  him. 
The  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  headed  by  George  Grenville,  insisted  on 
an  equivalent  for  its  surrender  and  threatened  to  call  in  the  Whig 
Lords  to  the  Cabinet  to  support  their  views.  Lord  Bute  wished  it 
had  come  later  when  all  had  been  finished.    He  "  copied  the  Treaty 

'  II.  10,  f.  373.  '  p.  433. 
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of  Utrecht  throughout',"  The  victories  of  Prince  Ferdinand  over 
the  French,  especially,  interfered  with  his  plans*.  The  Prince  was 
treated  without  the  slightest  consideration  ;  the  supplies  of  his  army 
were  obstructed  and  cabals  and  calumnies  were  encouraged  against 
him'.  Indeed  Lord  Bute  openly  called  the  Brunswick  family  his 
"personal  enemies'."  At  the  close  of  the  war  no  reward  was 
given  and  no  recognition  shown  to  Prince  Ferdinand  for  his  great 
services  ;  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  when  he  visited 
England  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  the  King's  sister, 
Princess  Augusta,  was  received  with  slighting  coldness.  He  was 
asked  almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  "When  do  you  go?" 
"No  show  or  gaiety,"  writes  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  "was  dis- 
played at  the  wedding  and  they  were  sent  away  in  a  storm" " ;  and 
the  neglect  of  the  Court  was  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  which  accompanied  him  whenever  he 
appeared  in  public'.  Lord  Bute  even  took  the  step^an  act  of 
treachery  and  even  treason — of  addressing  a  confidential  letter 
to  Choiseul,  in  which  he  expressed  his  vexation  at  the  victory 
of  Wilhelmsthal  and  urged  the  French  minister  to  offer  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  Prince's  army  in  order  that  he,  the  First  Minister 
of  the  English  Crown,  might  not  be  destroyed  by  the  Prussian 
party  in  England'. 

Fearful  indeed  that  the  prospect  of  peace  was  receding  and  that 
the  Parliament  would  oppose  him,  he  endeavoured  to  renew  good 
relations  with  the  ministers  whom  he  had  excluded  from  the 
Cabinet.  In  August  proposals  were  made  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  to  return  to  the  administration ;  they  might 
chose  any  place  except  the  Treasury,  and  the  King  would  be  guided 
by  their  advice  on  the  great  subject  of  the  peace'.  Charles  Yorke 
was  named  as  Lord  Henley's  successor  to  the  Woolsack'.     Similar 

'  pp.  418-9;  Bidford  Cerr.  iii.  130-3. 

'  B«1ow.  ^.  398  sqq. 

'  Below,  pp.  397-400;  Schaefer,  ii.*,  5;3sqq.  *  Below,  p.  400. 

'  H.  10,  f.  3j8  ;  Walpole's  George  III.  i.  17s  s<l1-  i  liters,  1.  440,  453. 

•  See  Sir  J,  Y.'s  history  of  the  maniage,  H.  10,  f.  394,  who  gave  the  llliutrioai 
couple  a  magnificent  entertainment  on  their  arrival  at  the  Hague. 

'  Schaefer,  ii.  *,  sj].  The  explanations  supplied  by  Herr  ».  Ruville  \Pitl,  iii.  76) 
thai  ■'  Choiseut  was  even  then  rather  an  ally  than  an  enemy  and  that  Prussia  was  rather 
an  enemy  than  an  ally,"  do  not  appear  to  be  well-founded  or  to  diminish  in  any  uray  the 
criminal  folly  of  this  act.     See  elIm)  Pol.  Corr.  F.'t,  xitii.  319. 

'  pp.  401  sqq.  GrcnvilU  Paferi,  i.  474  sqq. ;  Lord  BarriagUa'i  Lift  (1814),  70; 
cf.  also  Roikingkam  Mem.  i.  1  ji. 

'  Above,  p.  367. 
V.  III.  34 
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offers  were  also  made  to  Pitt.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  consulted  once 
more  on  the  negotiations  and  public  business',  while  at  the  beginnir^ 
of  September  1763,  the  King  discussed  the  terms  of  peace  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  support'. 

Frustrated  in  the  project  of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the 
Whig  leaders  singly,  Bute  now  turned  to  the  able  but  unprincipled 
Fox.  The  King  had  declared,  "We  must  call  in  bad  men  to 
govern  bad  men'."  Fox,  while  retaining  his  lucrative  office  of 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  and  receiving  in  addition  the  promise 
of  a  peerage,  was  accordingly  given  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  place  of  George  Grenville,  who  had  begun 
to  raise  objections  to  Bute's  methods  of  negotiating,  who  shrank 
from  defending  the  unpopular  measure  of  the  peace  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  who  could  not  "stand  Mr  Pitt's  fire  there'"  His 
office  also  of  Secretary  of  State  was  transferred  to  Lord  Halifax  and 
he  was  relegated  to  the  Admiralty. 

Thus  fortified,  a  very  different  conduct  was  adopted.  Following 
the  counsels  of  Fox  and  of  such  persons  as  Bubb  Dodington,  Bute 
announced  his  abandonment  of  a  "  generous  "  attitude  which  might 
be  ascribed  to  "timidity";  and  declared  that  "the  King's  situation,the 
perilous  condition  of  the  country,  the  insolence  of  faction  demand[ed] 
a  rougher  vein'."  Recourse  was  now  had  to  the  arts  of  intimidation 
and  corruption.  Fox  joined  the  government  on  October  13*,  and 
the  first  sign  of  the  new  policy  was  the  extraordinary  incident  of 
October  28,  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  last  of  the  Whig 
peers  to  remain  in  office,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  of 
conspicuous  moderation,  who,  however,  had  ceased  to  attend  the 
Cabinet  meetings  and  had  determined  to  resign,  was  expelled  from 
his  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain  with  every  mark  of  insult,  his  name 
being  erased  a  few  days  afterwards  from  the  books  of  the  Privy 

'  Beluw,  pp.  391  s<|q-  '  Below,  p.  413, 

•  Grenville  PapiTi,  i.  451. 

•  Below,  pp.  4J1-3 ;  Bedford  Corr.  iii.  134 ;  M.  1 3,  f.  j ;  N.  ijj,  f.  164 ;  \V«JpoU. 
Zrfftr/.v.  163;  GrcHvillf  Pilfers,  t.  4jOH[q.,  4S1  sqq. ;  /.i/e  ef  Lfrd SMiurmr,  i.  154  tqq., 
1N9;  Kofkingham  Mim.  i.  139;  Almnn'ii  Anadetes  ef  Chatham,  i.  388. 

>  BiiiL'  lo  Slii^lliiirnL',  Shelhurne'i  Lift,  i.  i6><,  iHo.  Etubb  Dodington  had  vriiten  to 
Bule,  "  I  clo  not  uiiderslaiKl  Ihal  mrn  iif  Ihnt  rank  [of  the  City]  sre  to  demttnd  reuoDi  cf 
measiitcs,  wliilsl  Ihey  ate  umier  ili.t  Majesty's  cotisiili^ralion.  A»  10  you,  my  dear  Lotd, 
1  am  sure  you  may  laugh  at  them,  anil  know  that  the  moment  tfaey  Mc  thiouencd  irilh 
the  King's  di:,plea,ture,  those  that  uvie  at  your  throat  will  be  at  your  recL''  Seward'* 
AtuedeUs  ([804),  ii.  37J. 

•  Chatham  Cerr.  ii.  iKi  ;  Hedjoni  Cerr.  iii.  133  sqq.;  Lift  of  l.»rd  SMhmrmt, 
L    If3«|q. 
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Council  by  the  King's  own  hand'.  He  was  followed  into  retirement 
by  Lord  Rockingham,  by  Lord  Kinnoull  and  by  some  members 
of  his  own  family,  but  not  by  the  general  body  of  the  Whigs*. 
Moreover,  Pitt,  who,  early  in  November,  had  expressed  the  greatest 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  his  desire  to  see 
an  opposition  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  soon  showed  that 
he  intended  to  take  no  active  part  in  it  himself  and  rejected  the 
latler's  advances'.  He  "  affected  to  be  a  chief  without  a  party,  and 
the  party  without  him  had  no  other  chief*."  In  his  great  speech 
against  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
December  9,  1762,  following  the  standard  of  political  conduct  set 
up  by  the  Court,  he  expressly  declared  that  "  he  was  unconnected 
and  followed  no  party  V' ;  that  he  was,  and  wished  to  be,  alone,  and 
came  to  the  House  of  Commons  only  to  give  his  personal  and 
individual  opinion*  "  Mr  Pitt's  conduct,"  wrote  Sir  Joseph  Yorke, 
"is  as  like  him  as  possible,  and  to  him  1  impute  all  the  confusion 
that  has  happened  amongst  us ;  for  had  he  had  a  less  ungovern- 
able temper,  the  peace  might  have  been  made  under  better  auspices, 
and  all  the  disagreeable  things  that  have  happened  since  been 
avoided'." 

In  these  circumstances,  Lord  Hardwicke  deprecated  any  open  or 
organised  opposition,  such  as  was  now  desired  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  supported  his  son,  the  Attorney- General,  in  his  reluct- 
ance to  throw  up  his  office'.  During  a  visit  which  the  Duke  had 
paid  him  at  Wimpole  in  September,  he  had  laid  it  down  explicitly, 
and  the  Duke  had  fully  agreed,  that  without  Pitt  an  opposition  was 
hopeless*.  Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the  attitude  which 
Lord  Hardwicke  would  finally  adopt.  "The  Duke  of  Newcastle," 
wrote  Walpole,  "certainly  goes  into  opposition.  Lord  Hardwicke, 
it  is  said,  will  accompany  him — if  he  does,  1  shall  not  think  Lord 
Bute's  game  so  sure ;  that  is,  I  have  no  notion  of  Yorkes  in 
opposition  without  a  moral  assurance  of  success.  If  the  man 
Hardwicke  comes  out  of  the  weather- ho  use,  it  will  certainly  be 
a  stormy  season'"."     When,  however,  he  consented  at  last  to  take 

'  Below,  pp.  4j8  bc)<i.;  N.  ii%.  f.  48;  N.  1S9,  f.  173;  W»lpole's  Ct(rrgi  III,  i.  158; 
Ijllen.  V.  ];i  .-n).;  Liji  n/ Lord Sheliurm.  i.  I76!iqq. 

-  Uelow,p.4jj;  I jrd  Harrington- s  U/c'A'i. 

'  pp.  4io-i  ;  Chatham  Corr.  ii.  195;  N.  160,  ff.  54,  83, 

'  \\alp.^lc^  Ctor/:t  in,  \.  174.  »  /*.  i8t. 

"  .SchacfL-i,  li.  *,  <m  11.,  yivint'  ihe  account  of  NivemtU,  Ihe  French  Ambassador. 

-  H.  18,  f.  ii(].  »  Below,  p.  416. 

"  Sel>*,  pp.  4IS-6.  4IJ.  ■'  Ulttts,  V.  374. 
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part  in  the  opposition  to  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  in  the  Lords,  it 
was  from  very  different  motives,  against  his  own  judgement,  with 
a  conviction  of  the  inutility  of  the  step,  and  induced  solely  by  his 
ancient  friendship  with  the  DuWe  of  Newcastle,  in  deference  to  the 
tatter's  urgent  wishes  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Lord  Rockingham'. 

"  By  midsummer  1762,"  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke  writes',  "our 
family  had  lost  all  favour  at  Court ;  my  Father  was  left  out  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  resignation,  without 
having  it  left  to  his  option  ;  my  brothers,  indeed,  remained  in  their 
employments,  but  it  was  understood,  with  regard  to  the  two  at 
home,  that  their  continuance  was  only  present  and  till  it  was  seen 
more  clearly  what  turn  things  would  take.  On  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's angry  dismission  in  November,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
strongly  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  in  some 
measure  with  Mr  Pitt,  began  a  warm  opposition  to  the  Peace  and 
to  all  the  neglect  which  ensued.  The  consequence  was  that  most 
of  his  friends,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  were  turned  out,  and  of 
course  his  Grace  became  more  exasperated  and  his  followers  more 
violent  in  their  parliamentary  conduct.  My  Father  was  unwillingly 
drawn  into  this  opposition,  tho'  he  disliked  the  ascendant  of  a 
Scotch  sole  minister  and  favourite  as  much  as  anybody.  He  said 
to  me  once, '  that  with  regard  to  making  a  bustle  in  Parliament,  he 
was  too  old  for  it ;  non  eade>u  est  mens  fion  animtis.  He  wished  to 
be  quiet  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  was  not  formed  for  that 
method  of  work  which  opposition  requires.'  He  spoke,  however,  in 
the  course  of  that  session  against  the  Preliminaries  with  digni^ 
and  force...." 

The  debate  in  the  Lords  took  place  on  December  9,  1763,  when 
Lord  Hardwicke  made  a  strong  attack  on  the  terms  of  the  Peace. 
He  rose  immediately  after  Lord  Bute,  and  began  by  deploring  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  government,  and  by  expressing  his  r^ret 
that  their  hasty  and  rash  proceedings  precluded  unanimous  approval 
and  support.  He  testified  to  the  King's  good  intentions  and  fwt>- 
ceeded :  "  It  is  not  unknown  to  several  of  your  Lordships,  who  hear 
me,  that  I  have  been  a  party  to  many,  very  many  considerations 
upon  this  subject.  1  never  declined  giving  my  opinion  with  freedom 
and  integrity  in  another  place;  neither  will  I  decline  it  now  in  this 
House,  the  only  place  at  present  left  to  me  to  give  such  an  opinion 
in.  So  far  as  I  then  went,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion,  weak  as  it  was  ;  and  in  what  I  shall  say  or  do  here,  I  shall 

'  Below,  pp.  436,449;  Add.  M!jS.6H34,r.4i.  The Mmlements in Walpole ( GMfjr ///. 
i.  174)  and  in  Maiion's  (fV^i  of  Thomtu  Gray  (1807).  ii.  181,  of  Lord  H.'l  utd  'S.'% 
upproval  uf  the  I'eace,  probably  fiom  (hu  same  source,  ue  nowhere  cortabimtc<L 

"  H.  80,  f.  J. 
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not  contradict  myself." — He  then  reviewed  the  Treaty  in  detail, 
reflecting  upon  the  numerous  gains  of  territory  and  advantages 
now  given  up  without  equivalent,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
capture  of  the  whole  of  the  French  sugar  islands  except  St  Domingo, 
to  the  important  conquest  of  Havannah  from  Spain — here  he  has 
noted  : — "  stop  a  little  and  do  justice  to  Lord  Anson,"  whose  project 
this  was — and  to  the  recovery  of  all  the  King's  dominions  and  those 
of  his  allies  in  Germany.  He  criticised  especially  the  article 
relating  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  pointed  out  that  the  seeming 
restitution  of  the  French  conquests  was  none  in  reality,  and  indeed 
nothing  but  a  farce;  since  the  places  might  be  restored  by  France 
to  Austria  or  to  Saxony,  actually  in  her  pay'.  This  was  an  in- 
fringement of  the  general  guarantee  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
dominions  as  laid  down  in  the  third  article  qf  the  Treaty  of  1756*, 
which  was  still  in  force.  He  continued  :  "  Upon  this  part  a  general 
and  very  melancholy  observation  arises.  By  this  desertion  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  we  are  left  without  any  system  or  connection  at 
all  upon  the  continent'.  The  Court  of  Vienna  remains  in  the 
hands  of  France.  The  King  of  Prussia,  thrown  off  from  us  by  our 
own  act.  All  the  improvement  of  the  change  in  Russia — to  form 
a  system  in  conjunction  with  these  two  Powers,  has  been  totally 
neglected.  Nobody  more  averse  than  I  am  to  Great  Britain, 
mixing  voluntarily,  or  wantonly,  or  unnecessarily,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  continent.  But  it  is  absurd  and  a  solecism  in  politics,  to  say 
that  a  commercial  country,  a  nation  of  such  extensive  and  universal 
commerce,  as  this  is,  can  subsist  without  some  system,  greater  or 
less,  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,"  He  concluded  by  ui^ng  their 
Lordships  to  refuse  their  approbation  of  the  preliminary  articles  ; 
for  by  so  doing,  they  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ministers 
in  concluding  the  definitive  treaty.  All  courts  knew  that  an  English 
ministry  treated  with  them  subject  to  parliamentary  criticism. — 
"  This  is  a  shield  of  defence  to  them  against  many  demands,  as  well 
as  a  weapon  in  their  hands  to  enforce  others.     If  they  are  able  to 

'  To  ihis  Bute  was  quite  ready  lo  agree,  but  (he  places  were  eventually  secaied  to 
Ficderick  by  agieemeni  between  Prussia,  France  and  England,  Lord  Hali(a](  receiving 
F.'s  warm  thanks,  who  regarded  the  support  of  England  as  a  fteah  instance  of  the  KJtig*! 
fricniljhip.  The  aijreement,  however,  became  unnecessary  by  the  Treaty  of  Hubertsbu^ 
made  by  Krederick  himself  with  Austria.  H.  4,  f.  J58;  Schaefer,  ii.  b,  655-9;  '"'''■  Cerr. 
F:s,  siii.  416,  459,  44J.  45J,  483,  491,  535 ;  Bid/ord  Con-.  iU.  90. 

'  Treaty  of  Westminster,  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  ■^^^. 

'  Cf.  Burke  {'■  Observations  on  a  Late  Publication,"  Worii  (iSjj).  iii.  i6J,  "They 
disgusted  (how  justly  or  unjustly  matters  not)  every  illy  we  had  ;  and  from  that  time  [a 
this  we  stand  friendless  in  Europe." 
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say, 'We  cannot  do  this  or  that;  the  Parliament  will  not  support 
us,'... [the  foreign]  Power  will  feel  the  necessity  a  British  ministry 
is  under,  and  know  they  are  in  earnest'." 

His  speech,  however,  had  little  practical  effect.  Other  influences 
than  reason  and  wisdom  now  moved  the  Lords,  and  the  Preliminaries 
were  approved  without  a  division.  "  I  did  miss  a  scene,"  Walpole 
writes,  "that  would  have  pleased  me.  The  Chancellor  [Lord 
Henley]  abused  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke  un- 
mercifully, though  the  latter  moves  mighty  slowly  towards  opposi- 
tion, and  counts  his  purse  over  at  every  step.  So  oft  I  have  seen 
unbounded  subservience  to  those  two  men  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  it  would  have  pleased  me  to  have  been  witness  of  their  defeat 
on  the  same  spot'." 

The  definitive  Peace  was  signed  on  February  lo,  1763,  and,  as 
is  well-known,  proved  to  be  one  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  if 
considered  absolutely,  but  if  relatively  to  the  numerous  and  splendid 
conquests  from  the  enemy,  miserably  inadequate.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Minorca,  which  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
recaptured,  France  and  Spain  had  nothing  with  which  to  effect  the 
so-called  exchanges'.  Gor^e  with  its  command  of  the  slave  trad^ 
Guadeloupe,  St  Lucia  with  its  splendid  harbour,  Martinique,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  islands,  were  restored  as  free  gifts*. 
Havannah  may  also  be  included  in  the  hst,  for  Florida  was  a  poor 
equivalent  for  this  extremely  important  conquest,  and  was  only 
obtained  by  George  Grenvillc's  and  Lord  Egremont's  firmness,  so 
eager  was  Hute  to  make  peace  at  any  price.  Manila  was  restored 
to  Spain,  without  the  smallest  compensation,  under  the  clause 
which  ensured  the  restitution  of  all  conquests  subsequent  to  the 
Peace^  The  French  also  received  back  their  trading  settlements 
in  India,  held  by  them  before  1749,  and  retained  their  Fisheries. 
The   relief  from  the  burden  of  the  uncertain  German  war  was  a 

'  Lord  Il.'s  notes  prinlrd  in  Pari.  Itisl.  xv.  1151. 

'  Utters.  V.  384;  lwl.iw,  p.  435.  According  to  Walpole  (Gtargt  III,  i.  176I, 
Lord  H.  declared  in  his  sjieech  Ihal  ihe  Preliminaries  were  worse  ihan  those  whidi 
could  hive  been  oblajncd  the  lost  year,  "anil  rcflecled  on  the  assiduity  witb  whicb 
pren^live  was  criuil  u]>,  more  than  il  had  been  by  the  most  ductile  parliunents." 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  eupressicms  in  bis  note'  and  the  iMt  sentence  is  dM  at  all 

'  Below,  pp.  417,  437-8. 

'  See  Rodney's  letter  la  G.  (irenville  of  Deecmlier  4,  1761,  explaining  the  value  li 
these  pos-iessions,  Givitfillt  Paptn,  ii.  9. 

'  pp-  ifl^,  411-4,  418  sqq. :  CrenvilU  Papert,  i.  450,  4Sosqq.,  491;  Btdfird  Ctrr. 
iii.  ijo&iq. ;  I.i/i  ef  Lady  Sarah  I^iaei,  i.  69. 
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considerable.advantage,  and  the  termination  of  the  Prussian  subsidy 
was  fully  justified  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  alliance  was  broken 
off  was  unworthy  and  ignoble.  A  great  opportunity,  moreover,  of 
effecting  an  understanding  with  Prussia  and  Russia  and  of  esta- 
blishing a  solid  European  system,  with  Great  Britain  as  the 
predominating  partner,  which  would  have  secured  the  peace,  was 
deliberately  sacrificed  to  petty  domestic  and  personal  interests'. 
The  whole  foreign  system  which  had  been  built  up  and  maintained 
with  such  care  and  wisdom  in  the  last  reign,  as  Lord.  Hardwicke 
pointed  out,  was  shattered  and  destroyed,  and  the  ruin  of  British 
prestige  and  the  total  loss  of  influence  and  allies  in  Europe  had,  as 
is  well  known,  a  few  years  later  fatal  consequences.  Such  was  the 
peace  which  the  King  described  as  "  greater  than  we  could  have 
hoped  for'." 

In  internal  affairs  Lord  Hardwicke's  warnings  and  fears  were 
no  less  justified.  His  opposition  to  the  Preliminaries  in  the  Lords 
had  served  no  useful  purpose  and  had  met  with  little  support, 
Pitt  refused  all  assistance,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
debate  which  took  place  on  the  same  day,  while  attacking  the 
Peace,  took  care  to  repudiate,  as  we  have  seen,  any  connection  with 
any  party,  and  left  the  House  without  voting,  conduct  which  dis- 
couraged and  disorganised  the  opposition'.  "  I  find,"  wrote  Lady 
Temple  to  her  husband,  "  there  are  people  that  think,  if  Mr  Pitt 
had  not  said  he  was  a  single  man,  Charles  Townshend  cum  tnultis 
aliis  would  never  have  voted  for  the  Peace,  and  that  it  was  im- 
politic to  make  that  declaration,  when  there  was  no  occasion  for 
it'."  Charles  Yorke  followed  the  same  course  and  example.  He 
"  spioke  in  commendation  of  several  parts  of  the  Treaty,  and  pointed 
out  many  others  as  the  Fishery,  East  Indies,  etc.,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  amended  in  the  Definitive  Treaty  and  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  the  Address  on  the  whole,  tho'  he  did  not  mean  to  divide 
the  House,  nor  would  he  divide  upon  it,  and  soon  after  went 
away'."  His  brother  John  also  left  the  House  without  voting. 
Lord  Royston,  contrary  to  expectation  and  much  to  his  Father's 

'    Ftlriiv,  p.  406. 

'  Bid/ord  Corr.  iii.  [99, 

>  Below,  pp.  447,  454;  Bedford  Corr.  iii.  186;  Pari.  Hist.  xv.  1159  sqq.;  Walpole'i 
George  HI,  i.  176  scjrj.,  whose  description  of  Pilt's  dtamalic  appeirince  in  ihe  House  is 
one  of  ihe  most  vivid  p^tss^ges  in  his  memoiis. 

*   Grinvilte  Papers,  ii.  ii, 

»  Wesl's  account,  N.  q6o,  f.iW;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  I4J;  Add, 
6Sj4,  r.  41 ;  cf.  also  H.  Walpole's  conduct,  George //I,  L  167. 
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vexation,  actually  voted  in  the  majority  for  the  Peace.  "  Many  of 
the  opposition,"  the  Duke  of  Grafton  states,  left  the  House  without 
voting,  "as  it  was  given  out  that  there  would  be  no  division," 
and  those  that  remained  and  voted  complained  that  they  had  been 
deserted'.  "The  several  disagreeable  incidents  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  wrote  Lord  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, "have 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  but  1  fear  there  has  been  very 
bad  mismanj^ement  there*."  The  government,  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  obtained  large 
majorities,  recording  227  votes  for  their  policy  to  63,  and  in  the 
final  division  319  to  65*, 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  showed  signs  of  jealousy  and  exasperation.  He  was  too 
restless  and  impatient  to  follow  Lord  Hardwicke's  example  and 
view  the  situation  with  the  same  philosophical  calmness  and  detach- 
ment*. At  this  time  of  trouble  and  distress  the  cold  negative 
counsels  of  acquiescence  and  indifference,  which  he  now  received, 
seemed  incompatible  with  that  great  friendship  which  had  lasted 
nearly  50  years  and  in  which  he  had  so  often  found  strong  and 
generous  support.  At  last,  on  December  ig,  1762,  his  bitter  and  pent 
up  feelings  found  expression  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  which 
the  chief  blame  for  the  misfortunes  which  had  occurred  was  thrown 
on  the  latter  and  on  his  family,  and  every  man,  who  remained  in 
office,  was  abjured  as  no  longer  "  a  true  friend'."  These  "  stinging 
reproaches,"  to  use  Lord  Hardwicke's  own  expression,  were  easily 
shown  to  be  undeserved  by  appealing  to  the  counsel  which  he  had 
consistently  given  to  the  Duke,  and  especially  to  his  advice  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  reign,  and  again  on  his  last  resignation,  to  retire 
altogether  from  public  affairs  and  leave  the  field  of  contention  to 
younger  men*.  Moreover,  the  Duke  himself  had  frequently  repu- 
diated any  intention  of  entering  into  an  opposition,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  resignation  had  not  called  upon  his  supporters  to  quit  their 
offices,  but  to  continue  only  to  act  with  him'.    Lord  Hardwicke  had 

'  Lord  Ro)'ston  had  becnnie  <l[sgusltrd  with  the  extreme  war  party  and  at  the  waite 
or  so  many  opportunities  of  ending  the  wa.r.  Below,  pp.  441-jo;  H.  4,  T.  558;  GraAoa'a 
Aulebio^raphy,  14. 

•  N.  160,  t.  J71.  '  Walpole's  Ltltm,  ».  183. 
<  Below,  pp.  416  sqq.;  N.  154,  fT,  i;;,  407. 

»  Below,  pp.  43»-50- 

•  Above,  pp.  361,  361  sqq.,  and  below,  pp.  390-1,  4»*-*.  41*-*,  443-*.  449>  !»•■ 

'  I^rd  Banington,  e.^.,  a  strong  adherent  of  the  D.  of  N.'a,  now  Treuurcr  of  the 
Navy,  had  offered  at  first  to  retire  with  him  but  had  been  told  not  to  take  tliat  ttcp 
and  was  now,  in  November,  unwilling.     Life  {1S14),  73  sqq. 
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then  pointed  out  the  impracticability  of  such  an  arrangement ;  that 
there  was  no  half-way  and  only  two  courses  open,  either  complete 
retirement  or  active  opposition'.  At  the  same  time  he  had  declared 
his  own  choice  to  be  the  former.  He  was  too  old,  he  insisted,  for 
the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  1757  and  for  watching  intrigues  and 
catching  whispers  at  Court,  and  such  conduct  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  his  or  the  Duke's  own  honour  and  credit'. 

He,  nevertheless,  on  the  present  occasion,  responded  in  a  tone 
of  affectionate  sympathy,  avoided  useless  recriminations  and  justi- 
fications ;  and  the  Duke's  distress  and  reproaches  wrought  so  far 
upon  his  conscience,  always  exceedingly  tender  on  the  subject  of 
obligation,  as  to  move  him  to  join  in  opposition  to  some  measures 
of  the  ministers  of  which  he  disapproved,  though  refusing  still  to 
unite  in  any  organised  system  of  hostility,  or  to  insist  at  present 
upon  the  resignation  of  his  sons*. 

The  weakness  of  the  opposition  had,  however,  now  been  fully 
exposed.  Lord  Bute  and  Fox,  than  whom  "no  one  knew  better  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  mankind',''  or  how  to  employ  them  to 
the  best  advantage,  were  encouraged  to  carry  their  system  of  in- 
timidation and  corruption  to  the  last  extremities'.  Within  a  few 
weeks  followed  a  wholesale  proscription  of  all  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  adherents.  He  himself  was  summarily  deprived  of 
his  three  Lord  Lieutenancies,  as  were  also  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
Lord  Rockingham,  while  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whom  it  was 
sought  to  distinguish  by  an  act  of  grace  from  the  other  Lords, 
voluntarily  resigned  his  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Derbyshire'.  The 
vengeance  and  malice  of  the  ministers  extended  down  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  humblest  followers.  Many  families  suffered 
unmerited  hardships  and  distress.  Clerks,  schoolboys,  widows, 
servants  and  old  pensioners,  all  who  owed  him  any  obligations, 
were  hunted  out  and  violently  deprived  of  their  subsistence,  and 
their  places  largely  filled  up  by  Fox's  own  relations  and  dependents. 
According  to  a  bon  mot  of  the  time,  everyone  without  exception 
was  to  be  turned  out  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  brought  in, 

'  "It  1%  immateiial  lo  ruminale  on  such  old  stories  now,"  writes  ihe  second  Lord 
Hardwicke,  "but  the  D.  of  N.,  when  he  quilted,  should  either  have  got  his  fiiends  to 
loign  too  ot  retired  absolutely  like  Lord  T[ownshen]d."    H.  73,  f.  160. 

'  pp.  3S4. 4»4-  '  pp-  437  sqq-.  454  sqq-.  s"- 

'  p.  436. 

'  P-  439  i  Bfdford  Corr.  iii.  170. 

*  pp.  447  sqq. ;  H.  149,  f.  139;  H.  74,  tf.  1S4,  104;  Lifief  Lent  Shelburne,  i.  181; 
Kkingham  Mtm.  \.  rgS. 
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save  the  King  himself.  An  attempt  was  even  made  by  Fox  to 
interfere  in  the  places  held  by  patent  but  he  was  obliged  to  desist 
owing  to  the  representations  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  law 
officers'.  Spies  were  employed  to  listen  to  the  conversation  in  the 
Coffee  Houses  and  denounce  delinquents,  and  a  "  reign  of  terror  " 
was  instituted.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  writes  to  Lord  Hardwicke 
that,  according  to  Lord  Rockingham,  "  people  are  everywhere  so 
cowed  and  intimidated  by  these  acts  of  violence  and  the  appre- 
hension of  still  greater,  that  no  man  dares  now  say  one  word  in  the 
Coffee  Houses;  that  if  anything  is  mentioned,  they  are  silent,  go 
into  little  companies  and  cabals  in  the  Coffee  Room,  but  not  one 
word  said  publicly  against  them."  It  was  as  bad  as  James  U's 
time'.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  threats  and  punishments,  enormous 
bribes  of  the  most  glaring  kind  were  distributed,  and  honour  and 
decency  in  public  business  sank  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Revolution.  "  A  shop  was  publicly  opened  at  the  Pay  Office," 
writes  Walpole,  "  whither  the  members  [of  Parliament]  flocked  and 
received  the  wages  of  their  venality  in  bank  bills,  even  to  so  low  a 
sum  as  two  hundred  pounds  for  their  vote  on  the  treaty.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  as  Martin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  afterwards 
owned,  were  issued  in  one  morning,  and  in  a  single  fortnight  a  %"ast 
majority  was  purchased  to  approve  the  peace*."  These  statements 
are  supported  by  other  writers,  and  in  some  degree  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  ;£'4i,ooo,  was  allotted  to  Martin, 
between  October  25,  1762  and  1763,  while  the  whole  sum  paid  for 
secrtt  service  was  enormously  increased  during  Lord  Bute's  ad- 
ministration*. The  number  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  was 
augmented  from  12  to  22^     The  new  loan  of  ^£3,500,000,  by  means 

'  lielow,  pp.  4J9  sqq. ;  N.  160,  f.4»+!  Walpole,  Ceerff  ///,  1.184-7}  LeUtri,'s.  l8|i 
Lift  of  Lord  Sielburiu,  [.  17*),  18+;  Aul^icgrapKj  of  tht  Dukt  af  Graft«m.  to.  bj 
whom  the  victims  wtie  reinstated  on  his  ncceision  lo  office  in  1765;  Hill.  MSS.  C«mm., 
Earl  of  Onslow,  jii. 

=  H.  74,  f,  iRf:  II.  ft.  f.  194;  N.  161,  f.  194. 

»  Gforgi/I/.l  .57. 

*  The  foUuwin);  were  the  sums  paid  in  the  account  of  secret  service  during  Thfir 
years:— OctoUt  j,-,  i;jH-y,  ;^67,4N7 ;  i7J9-'>o,  £6fi.i7o;  1760-1,  £6l6.9»y,  i;«i-t. 
/9S.4'>7:  17*1-3. /7'.973;  i7''.l-4' -6ft«.6ii-  N.B.  Lord  Bute  wu  Kirat  Lord  of  tbr 
Trea.suiy,  May  i7()j-Aptil  i;6j.  Commons  Journals,  xxxii.  5iS  sqq. ;  and  tee  the 
accounts,  GrtmilU  Paters,  lii.  I44,  where  the  difference  appears  to  be  Mill  peitn 
During  the  5rsl  three  years  of  the  new  reit;n,  moreover,  the  Irish  Civil  List  wu  incnand 
W^'J-ooo  '  >'<'•'"'■  /'ooo  being  given  to  Viri,  tlie  Sardinian  miniilet,  Toi  hii  foriea 
in  the  I'eacc  nvgoii.-itioiis.  Wa1|>ole,  George  HI,  i.  16H  and  cf.  i-  168  «qq.  and  alao  ibatt, 
vol.  ii.p..,. 

»  lltit.  a/ the  Ian  Mimvi/y,  67, 
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of  which  Bute's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  provided  for  supply, 
instead  of  being  offered  publicly,  was  distributed  privately  amongst 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  government  at  a  premium  of  10  or 
II  per  cent,  an  alarming  instance  of  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
public  corruption  and  dishonesty,  which  cost  the  national  treasury 
£385,000'. 

Such  being  the  situation  of  affairs,  few  political  parties  have 
had  greater  cause  or  justification  for  organising  a  general  attack 
upon  the  ministers,  which  would  probably,  taking  into  account 
Lord  Bute's  extreme  unpopularity,  misgovernment  and  incapacity, 
have  been  successful  and  have  destroyed  not  only  the  minister  but 
also  the  mistaken  system  of  administration,  which  the  King  was 
attempting  to  force  upon  the  nation. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  agitated  and'exasperated  by  the 
recent  acts  of  violence  and  proscription  and  by  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  himself  by  his  former  followers.  He  fell  ill,  and  on 
recovering  showed  a  keen  anxiety,  being  now  entirely  alienated 
from  the  Court,  to  immediately  organise  reprisals  and  commence 
an  active  opposition.  He  gave,  moreover,  some  encoun^ement 
to  Wilkes,  who  had  now  begun  to  publish  his  series  of  North 
Britons*. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  on  the  contrary,  while  sympathising  deeply 
with  the  Duke  and  expressing  the  greatest  indignation  at  the  acts 
of  violence  committed,  desired  to  continue  in  that  course  of  conduct 
which  he  had  from  the  beginning  marked  out  for  himself;  advised 
the  postponement  of  all  hostile  action  against  the  government  on 
the  ground  of  the  absence  of  any  prospect  of  support  in  Parliament, 
and  considered  that  the  wisest  policy  was  still  to  await  further 
developements.  He  urged  the  Duke  not  to  give  way  to  complaints 
but  to  show  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy,  whose  misdeeds  would  turn 
at  last  upon  themselves.  Superficial  honours  added  little  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  truest  and  surest  ground  of  happiness 
was  to  despise  them. 

His  desire  for  peace  and  retirement,  possibly  owing  in  part  to 
advancing  years  and  to  the  beginning  of  insidious  disease,  but 
chiefly  to  the  conviction  that  his  work  was  finished,  was  very  strong 
at  this  time.  He  wished  to  spend  the  few  years  that  remained  to 
him  of  life  in  the   undisturbed   tranquillity  of  his    family   circle. 

'  Be!ow,  p.  456;  /"ur/.  Hhl.  »v.  uossqi'l  May's  Cemt.  Hist.  (1871)  i.  381;  Hisl. 
of  tht  l.ale  Minerily,  quoting  Ihe  Nerth  Briten,  93  sqq. 
'  N.  161,  f.  106. 
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"  [  expect  in  a  few  days  to  have  my  house  full  of  my  children,"  he 
writes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  September  21,  1762,  "from 
which  I  promise  myself  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  They  are  all  now 
resorting  to  the  old  nest  except  the  ambassador  extraordinary\... 
It  would  be  unreasonable  in  me  to  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of 
many  more  of  these  opportunities'."  "  Happier  in  his  children," 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote,  "  no  man  ever  was  than  yourselt 
Quid  voveas  majus','" 

The  advice  offered  by  him  to  the  Duke  was  not,  however, 
entirely  influenced  by  personal  inclinations.  It  was  his  sincere 
conviction  that  an  attitude  of  waiting  and  inactivity  was  for  the 
present  the  best  for  the  Duke  and  for  the  country,  and  this  opinion 
was  now  shared  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  chief  friends,  including 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland*.  Lord  Kinnoull  repeated  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  counsels,  almost  in  the  same  words,  reminding  him  of  his 
advice  to  "  pursue "  a  plan  of  real  retirement,  since  opposition 
would  lead  him  "into  a  scene  of  endless  disquiet  and  vexation, 
which,  from  the  sensibility  and  goodness  of  your  heart,  you  would 
feel  more  than  any  other  man'."  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  wrote 
in  the  same  strain.  "  I  fear  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  I  look 
upon  Mr  Pitt  as  gone.. ..The  Marquis  [of  Rockingham]  ^reed 
with  me  that  we  had  much  better  lie  by  for  the  present ;  otherwise 
we  should  only  show  our  weakness  and  expose  ourselves*." 

These  counsels  of  prudence  and  inaction,  however,  could  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  He  was  far  from  acquiescii^ 
in  the  notion  of  complete  retirement  or,  according  to  his  own 
phrase,  of  being  "  treated  as  an  old  piece  of  household  stufP." 
Moreover,  Lord  Hardwicke  seems  to  have  been  generally  spared 
in  the  abuse  poured  by  Lord  Bute's  pamphleteers  upon  the  Whig 
Lords,  and  the  proscriptions  and  severities  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment were  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  the  Duke's  friends  and 
dependents,  while  those  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  spite  of  Fox's 
remonstrances,  had  been  intentionally  passed  over.  "  My  Lord, 
in  what  way,"  wrote  Fox  to  Bute,  on  March  11,  1763,  "is  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  his  family  to  be  considered?  Are  the  sons  to 
wait,  with  ;£'20,0CX)  a  year  from  the  King,  for  an  opportunity  to 

'  Sir  Joseph  Voike,  who  was  nominated  M  auch  10  the  aboitirc  Caagioi  gf 
AoBslmrg. 

'  N.  iST-f-S'S.  »  N.  J54.f.  407. 

*  RockingMam  Mtm.  i.  154.  '  Selow,  p.  449. 

*  Below,  )>))■  431  5()q. ;  N.  i6o>  f.  187;  Reekinghan  Mtm.  i.  153. 
'  p.  4J0. 
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oppose  his  measures,  and  not  taking  the  most  trifling  steps  in 
support  of  them,  nay  saying,  as  they  do  publicly,  that  their  Father's 
friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  sacred  and  that  they  shall 
abide  by  it  ?  I  would  bring  them  to  explanation  by  removing  at 
least  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  from  his  embassy,  and  his  younger  brother 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  where  you  want  a  vacancy'."  Lord  Bute, 
however,  rejected  these  importunities,  hoping  to  gain  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  support,  or  at  least  to  avoid  his  open  hostility,  and  all  ■ 
Lord  Hardwicke's  sons  and  followers  retained  their  offices',  the 
project  especially  of  dismissing  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  being  personally 
repudiated  by  the  Favourite'. 

These  distinctions  not  unnaturally  inflamed  still  further  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  jealousy  and  vexation,  and  increased  his 
desire  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  administration.  At  length,  in  March 
1763,  another  attempt  was  made  at  uniting  the  Whig  forces. 
Lord  Temple  announced  that  he  had  at  last  brought  Pitt  and  the 
Whig  Lords  together,  and  spoke  of  Pitt's  regard  for  the  Attorney- 
General*.  On  March  8  a  great  dinner  took  place  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's,  at  which  Lords  Hardwicke,  Rockingham,  Temple, 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Newcastle  and  Pitt  were  all  present, 
and  this  was  followed  by  several  others  attended  by  the  most 
influential  persons  in  both  flouses'. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  however,  still  maintained  his  attitude  of 
neutrality,  and  kept  an  entirely  free  hand  in  Parliament.  On 
March  7,  1763,  he  supported  the  government  on  "parliamentary 
principles,"  and  "the  experience  of  an  old  parliamentary  man,"  in 
resisting  the  demand  for  the  production  of  the  war  accounts*.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  made  a  strong  attack  upon,  and  voted  against, 
the  Cider  Bill. 

This  was  an  ill-considered  measure,  bringing  in  only  £7^,000 
a  year  and  imposing  a  special  burden  upon  the  farmers  and 
landowners  of  the  cider  counties.  The  tax  was  also  extremely 
unpopular,  as  extending  the  system  of  excise  already  placed 
on   beer,  and   which   from    the   first,   chiefly   on   account   of  the 

'  pP'4S'>4S3i  iJft  of  Lord  Skilbur»c,\.  191. 
'  p.  4i4i  H.  4,  f,  336^  N.  161,  ff.  i;i-i9].  194,  103. 

»  p.  39»I  H.4.  f.  J4';  N.  3S4.  i-  187;  H.  73.  (.  373;  N.  ajS.  f-  14;  Lift  af  Ladj 
Sarah  Lettnox,  i.  64. 

*  P-  456- 

•  p.  4S5;  N.  163,  ff.  iji,  188;  Hisl.  of  tkt  Late  Afintrily,  91;  Bidftrd  Cerr. 
iii.  119. 

'  P-  455;  Walpole.  Ciorge  III,  \.  196. 
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domiciliary  visits  permitted  to  the  government  officials,  had  been 
regarded  as  an  infringement  of  popular  liberties.  Its  introduction 
at  this  moment  showed  a  surprising  want  of  prudence  and  political 
tact  in  the  minister.  It  had,  however,  been  proposed  because 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  it 
was  said,  was  unable  to  add  up  more  than  three  rows  of  figures, 
"could  not  be  made  to  understand  a  tax  on  linen,  which  was  first 
intended,  sufficiently  to  explain  it  to  the  House,  and  it  bad  to  be 
laid  aside  in  consequence'."  In  the  Commons  it  was  attacked 
vehemently  by  Pitt,  who  declared  that  an  Englishman's  house 
would  no  longer  be  his  castle'. 

Lord  Hardwicke  spoke  in  the  Lords  on  the  second  reading,  on 
March  28,"appcaring"  in  the  debate,  wrote  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
"with  his  usual  superiority'."  He  began  by  complaining  of  the 
disagreeable  option  offered  to  the  Lords,  of  rejecting  the  only  extra- 
ordinary supply  of  the  year  or  of  swallowing  the  bill  whole,  and  of 
the  little  time  allowed  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  measure, 
the  objections  to  which  were  numberless  and  impossible  for  him  to 
go  through.  He  must  therefore  confine  his  attention  to  the  two 
great  lines  of  the  bill.  In  the  first  place,  the  bill  was  bad,  as 
extending  the  excise  to  improper  objects.  Every  former  excise 
had  been  levied  on  some  definite  trade,  and  persons  engaging  io 
such  trade  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  law.  Cider 
making,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  ordinary  occupation  of  a  fanner, 
in  certain  counties,  and  an  excise  should  not  extend  to  every 
subject  who  may  happen  to  do  a  particular  act  in  the  course  of  his 
family  affairs.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  an  additional  tax 
laid  only  on  the  cider  counties.  The  fruit  from  which  cider  was 
made  was  the  great  produce  of  the  farms,  which  raised  their  valuer 
and  in  consideration  of  which  they  paid  higher  rents  as  well  as  the 
land-tax.  It  was  hard  that  the  country  gentlemen,  who  had  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  cheerfully  and  supported  the  war, 
should  be  thus  rewarded  by  an  additional  land-tax.  It  might  be 
said — so  is  the  malt-tax.  He  admitted  it,  but  that  was  an  addi- 
tional tax  common  to  the  whole  kingdom,  while  this  was  a  third 
land-tax  imposed  only  on  certain  counties.  He  advised  the  govern- 
ment to  lay  aside  the  bill  and  send  up  another.     If  the  want  of 

■  Lord  bheltiumc,  Li/i,  i.  186,  a  Ktatcment  corrobontcd  by  Bate  to  Charles  Votke, 
sec  Iwlow,  p.  387. 

»  /'uW.  JKrf.  XV.  IJOJ. 
■'  -N".  164.  f.  17. 
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time  should  be  pleaded,  he  would  reply  that  such  an  objection  was 
unparliamentary  and  had  been  declared  so  by  a  standing  order 
of  the  House,  that  of  May  5,  1668,  No,  24,  which  he  would 
now  read.  The  House  should  continue  to  sit  till  Whitsuntide  if 
necessary,  and  such  a  prolongation  of  the  session  would  entail  little 
inconvenience'. 

This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Lord  Hardwicke  is 
recorded  as  having  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  and  the  leader  for  nearly 
30  years  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  latest  words  there  were 
uttered  in  protest — one  made  indeed  on  other  occasions,  and  often 
heard  since — against  the  hurried  transaction  of  business  sent  up 
from  the  Commons  without  due  time  for  deliberation  and  for 
necessary  amendment,  and  that  his  last  recorded  vote  was  given 
against  a  money-bill,  a  right  of  the  Lords  which  had  been  rarely 
exercised,  but  which  had  never  become  obsolete.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  opposition  which  the  bill  encountered,  it  was  carried 
in  both  Houses  by  large  majorities. 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  these  triumphs 
in  the  administration  and  in  Parliament,  Lord  Bute  had  for  some 
time  been  sensible  that  his  authority  was  slipping  from  him,  and 
that  his  position  was  every  day  becoming  more  precarious.  He 
began  to  find  that  "his  greatest  struggle  would  be  with  the  people'." 
The  increasing  hostility  in  the  nation,  in  spite  of  the  King's  support 
and  the  subservience  of  Parliament,  threatened  to  become  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  his  retention  of  the  sole  power.  At 
a  meeting  in  August  of  the  Surrey  gentlemen  at  Guildford,  the 
company  had  unanimously  refused  to  drink  his  health,  an  unpre- 
cedented reflection  upon  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown'.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  banquet  at  the  Guildhall,  on  November  g, 
a  violent  assault  was  made  upon  his  coach  during  its  passage 
thither.  "He  was  insulted,"  wrote  Lord  Hardwicke  to  his  son; 
"much  hissed  and  dirt  thrown  at  his  chariot,  in  which  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood  was  with  him'."  His  reception  was  scarcely  better 
within  the  Hall,  where,  ignored  and  treated  with  studied  coldness, 
he  sat  abandoned  and  dejected  in  a  comer*.  He  was  again 
dangerously    assaulted,    while    on    his    way    to    Parliament,    on 

'   lx)rd  ll.'s  notes  printed  in  Pari.  Hist.  xv.  131 1 ;  according  V>  Walpoie,  Giargt  III, 
i.  lyg,  "he  was  answered  well  and  wilh  severity  by  Lord  Maichmom." 
'  llul.  ofthi  Lali  Mmority,  77.  •  Below,  p.  407. 

*  II.  4,  f.  304.  '  Below,  p.  431. 
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November  35,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session* ;  and  the  King 
himself,  on  going  to  the  House  of  Lords,  was  received  in  "sullen 
silence'." 

Riots  took  place  in  the  cider  counties,  and  the  city  of  London, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Bute's  private  attempts  to  prevent  it*,  together 
with  many  other  corporations  and  counties,  petitioned  against 
the  tax.  He  made  great  elTorts  to  obtain  addresses  from  the 
country  in  favour  of  the  Peace.  Threats  and  bribes  were  lavishly 
and  recklessly  employed,  but  by  no  means  with  universal 
success',  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke,  as 
Chancellor  and  Steward  respectively  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  took  the  strong  step,  a  few  weeks  later,  of  flatly 
refusing  to  convey  the  address  of  congratulation  of  that  body  to 
the  King'.  In  the  same  way,  I'itt  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  address  from  Bath,  and  resigned  his  seat  for  the  borough. 
The  revolt  of  the  Whig  forces  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cider  Bill 
and  the  opposition  dinners,  alarmed  the  minister*.  Overtures 
made  in  various  quarters  for  support,  even  to  Lord  Waldegrave, 
were  repulsed'.  Lord  Bute  had  exhausted  his  resources  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  and 
the  tide  of  hostility  was  rising  higher  and  higher.  He  was 
frightened  at  the  constant  attacks  made  upon  him  in  the  Press,  and 
especially  in  the  North  Briton.  He  was  isolated  and  neglected 
in  the  Cabinet  of  his  own  making*.  "It  is  already  obvious," writes 
Walpole  on  February  28, "  that  Lord  Bute's  lev^  is  not  the  present 
path  to  fortune'."  He  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  King's 
confidence,  who  declared  him  "deficient  in  political  firmness"." 
His  nerves  began  to  give  way  and  his  physical  powers  were 
weakened  by  ill-health".  "If  I  had  but;^50  per  annum,"  he  writes, 
in   February,  "I  would  retire  on   bread  and  water,  and  think  it 

■  Crtaviltt  Papiri.i.  4$];  Iltst.  ef  Ike  Lati  Miutrity,  117;  Chatham  Csrr.'^x^tL.', 
Btdferd  Cerr.  iiL  160. 
MI.5>.f-3'- 
'  Below,  p.  456 ;  Hist,  o/lhi  Lalt  Miturily,  107  Eqq. 

•  Pari.  Hist.  XV.  1174:  Mist,  ef  tht  Ijiti  Minerity,  89;  accoiding  to  Abnon' 
Anecdotes  ef  Chatham,  i.  46},  liribes  wore  disliibated  to  Uic  lordi-Iieutenant  and  eo 
por3liun&  tu  procutt  them. 

•  Walpiile,  George  III,  L.  JU. 

•  N.  364,  f.  is;  l>cl«w.  p.  456;  Pari.  Hist  xv.  1175. 
'  Walpole's  G«irge  ill,  \.  ly;. 

'  Bclou',  pp.  406,  4i(|. 

•  iMIers,  ».  190. 

'*  Sir  <i.  Knsu,  Diaries,  ii.  191;  below,  pp.  457--ti,  493. 
I"   Iteluw,  p.  49J. 
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luxury  compared  with  what  I  suffer'.  "I  am  afraid,"  he  declared, 
"not  only  of  falling  myself,  but  of  involving  my  Royal  Master  in 
my  ruin — It  is  time  for  me  to  retire'." 

On  April  8,  1763,  Lord  Bute  therefore  announced  his  resigna- 
tion, having  accomplished  the  two  great  objects  for  which  he  had 
taken  office,  the  Peace  and  the  destruction  of  the  Whig  party. 
As"minister  behind  the  curtain,"  he  retained  for  some  time,  in  spite 
of  his  assertions  to  the  contrary,  his  influence  over  the  King  and 
the  course  of  affairs,  and  hoped,  when  the  storm  had  passed  away, 
to  return  to  office.  Meanwhile,  after  settling  the  new  ministry 
and  distributing  enormous  sums  of  money  to  his  relations  and 
supporters',  he  retired  to  Harrogate.  The  following  is  his  own 
account  of  the  reasons  which  induced  his  resignation. 


Conversaticn  with  Lord  Bute  from  the  Attorney-General, 
April  9,  1763'. 

Lord  Bute  sent  for  me  on  Thursday,  Happening  to  be  out  of 
town,  a  second  message  was  sent  to  desire  to  see  me  this  morning 
at  9  o'clock. 

He  told  me  that  he  wished  to  have  informed  me  of  his  re- 
solution the  day  before  he  carried  it  into  execution,  from  the 
respect  due  to  my  rank  (as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it)  in  the 
King's  service  and  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  for  a  long  time 
his  health,  nerves,  etc;  had  been  much  impaired,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  go  on ;  that  his  ambition  had  been  to  support 
the  King's  affairs  after  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  quitted  ;  that  he 
should  have  b(;en  blamed  if  he  had  then  retired;  but  when  the 
peace  was  made  it  had  been  always  in  his  view,  as  the  King  knew, 
from  whom  he  had  no  secrets ;  that  he  should  leave  the  King's 
affairs  in  much  abler  hands  than  his  own.  Lord  Halifax,  Lord 
Egremont,  Mr  Grenville,  whom  he  had  known  from  12  years  of 
age,  a  very  worthy  and  able  man,  and  whose  turn  lay  towards  the 
revenue  and  to  that  public  economy  which  was  so  much  wanted ; 
that  he  hoped  when  he  (Lord  Bute)  was  out  of  the  way,  the  King's 
servants,  who  were  most  able  to  assist,  would  find  their  difficulties 
removed  and  do  their  best. 


'  Hist.  MSS.  Cemm.,  Earl  ofLorndftle,  iji. 

*  Adolphus,    Hist,    of   Ceergt    III.   i.    117;    cf.    Dntcns,    Afim.    itum    Voyagiur, 
ii.  »S4. 

'  Below,  pp.  457  sqq. ;  Walpole'i  Giargt  III,  \.  jio;  Lttttrs,  v.  304J  Hist,  ef  tht 

Laic  Minerity,  130,  131;  Chatham  Corr.  ii.  jio. 
'  N.  163,  f.  911  tough  draft  H.  80,  f.  Sa 
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He  then  stopped  and  seemed  to  expect  an  answer.  I  said,  as 
to  what  related  to  his  Lordship,  he  was  the  best  judg^  of  his  own 
situation  and  the  state  of  persons  and  things.  As  to  the  Kine, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  say  my  humble  opinion,  that  his  Majesty  s 
affairs  required  all  the  strength  which  union  at  home  could  give  in 
the  beginnings  of  this  peace,  for  the  system  of  foreign  affairs,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue  and  pHiblic  estate,  and  for  the  due 
f^vernment  of  the  colonies,  which  now  formed  so  vast  an  empire 
in  America.  Therefore  I  doubted  much  how  the  conduct  of  the 
H[ouse]  of  C[ommons]  could  be  put  on  so  narrow  a  plan ;  that 
the'  I  had  a  respect  for  Mr  Grenville,  to  whom  I  had  been  long 
known,  yet  experience  had  shown  it  would  not  do,  and  that  his 
situation  was  now  much  altered  since  the  last  year.  Besides 
the  former  prejudices  of  many,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  friends 
were  more  than  ever  alienated  from  him,  because  they  thought 
him  the  instrument  of  what  happened  the  last  year;  that  all 
which  had  passed  since  had  produced  a  general  soreness  amongst 
the  Whigs,  which  would  show  itself  more  and  more  every  day. 
With  the  Tories  Mr  Grenville  had  his  weight ;  Mr  Fox's  friends 
would  not  incline  cordially  to  him,  and  I  added  to  all  this  that 
his  giving  up  the  lead  last  year  to  Mr  Fox  was  a  step  impossible 
to  be  recovered  by  him  ;  that,  in  short,  nothing  essential  could  be 
done,  without  opening  and  widening  the  bottom  of  the  King's 
administration'. 

He  gave  no  answer  to  particulars;  agreed  that  the  King's  affairs 
required  strength  etc:  and  then  took  notice  of  what  I  had  dropt 
of  a  narrow  plan  etc:  etc:  as  proceeding  from  a  suspicion  that  he 
would  play  the  minister  behind  the  curtain.  He  assured  me  that 
he  would  not ;  no  ministers  could  go  on  in  that  manner;  that  he 
had  accepted  a  responsible  office  so  early  because  he  did  not  think 
the  other  situation  consistent  with  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and 
that  when  he  parted  with  the  responsibility,  he  would  retire  ab- 
solutely and  part  from  the  whole;  that  he  knew  his  own  situation, 
what  with  national  prejudices,  what  with  personal  prejudices  and 
particularly  the  term  Favourite  (which  had  been  worked  up  in  so 
many  shapes),  some  of  those  who  were  most  fit  to  serve  the  King 
would  not  have  him;  that  there  had  been  too  many  changes; 
they  had  gone  too  far  already ;  that  all  this  had  drawn  a  great  deal 
of  unpopularity  on  a  very  amiable  Prince  of  which  he  must  not 
be  the  instrument ;  this  he  owed  to  the  King  from  duty  and 
affection ', 

1  said  that  the  King  certainly  deserved  ail  those  returns;  his 
way  of  thinking  was  just  and  honourable;  that  when  he  told  me 

'  Cf.  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  advice  to  Lord  Buie:— "For  God'i  take  pemiade  Hb 
Majc^y  lo  widen  the  bottom  ol  administration,  and  if  he  has  a  mi.id  to  keep  thote  ont  of 
hi^i  cabinet,  who  have  behaved  to  him  with  the  least  reipect,  let  th<!  Dnka  of  Neweafflc, 
Devonshire,  Grafton,  Earl  Hardwicke,  etc.  be  called  again  into  >Ib  MqeMj'a  Mnicc." 

Bedford  Cfrr.  iii.  )]8. 

'  Cf.  CrtmHtU  Paptrs,  i.  4S4-J,  and  Btdferd  Cerr.  iji  ijj. 
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he  would  not  act  behind  the  curtain,  I  must  believe  it;  but 
it  would  be  suspected,  as  things  stood,  unless  the  bottom  was 
widened,  which  the  King's  service  demanded  for  the  reasons  he 
had  agreed. 

He  then  repeated  that  he  would  retire  absolutely;  that  he  was 
sensible  at  the  same  time  that  abuse  and  clamour  would  not  cease, 
and  to  other  reproaches  it  would  be  added  that  he  was  retiring 
from  a  storm,  and  durst  not  stand  it 

I  answered  that  I  had  no  pretensions  from  the  honour  of 
acquaintance  or  confidence  to  tell  him  my  opinion  ;  but  I  must 
say  that  he  had  done  wisely  ;  and  if  he  had  staid,  he  would  have 
been  more  attacked  than  ever  Sir  R.  Wa!pole  was  from  all  parts 
of  England  about  a  general  excise ;  and  that  1  thought  the  worst 
consequence  of  what  had  happened  in  the  affair  of  the  Cider  Bill 
was  the  tendency  of  it  to  damn  all  excises,  and  thereby  obstruct 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue. 

This  he  admitted,  and  said  that  he  had  thought  little  of  taxes ; 
his  object  was  the  Peace. 

I  happened  to  say  that,  being  engaged  in  the  hurry  of  my  own 
business  at  the  Bar,  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  Cider  Bill  till  it 
was  more  than  half  gone  thro'  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

He  answered  that  the  truth  was,  tho'  it  did  not  much  become 
a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  say  it,  he  knew  very  little  of  the 
alterations  made  in  it.  The  linen  tax,  etc:  had  been  thought  of; 
but  his  friend,  Sir  Francis  [Dashwood]  (a  very  good  man),  found 
difficulties  in  stating  it,  as  the  subject  was  complicated  and  mixed 
with  our  treaties  with  Russia.  The  cider  was  then  thought  of 
upon  a  principle  of  equality.  Originally,  the  tax  was  laid  on  the 
first  buyer,  afterwards  amended  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
tax  upon  the  maker,  and  then  Glover  >  began  the  attack.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  it  hard  to  be  obliged  to  defend  it 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  having  had  so  little  hand  in  it ;  he  was  very 
sorry  for  it;  it  was  unlucky,  and  would  draw  unpopularity  upon 
the  King. 

After  this  a  considerable  pause  ensued  on  which,  not  finding 
Lord  Bute  disposed  to  be  more  explicit,  I  rose  to  take  leave  as 
being  troublesome  to  him  on  [a]  day  when  he  usually  went  to  Kew 
for  the  air.  I  thanked  him  for  this  personal  mark  of  attention  to 
me,  and  desired  leave  to  ask  whether  he  had  any  particular  com- 
mands for  me,  either  as  a  private  man  or  as  one,  who  had  just 
ceased  (with  the  King's  leave)  to  be  a  public  man. 

He  said,  not  as  a  public  man.  He  saw  great  difRculties,  and 
thought  I  saw  them  too.  He  did  not  know  what  were  the  con- 
nections of  great  persons  in  this  country  at  present.  (I  understood 
him  to  mean   how  far  your  Grace  etc;  were  engaged  with  Lord 

'  Kichanl  Glover.  See  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  151 ;  he  opposed  the  lubtidy  for  Portugal 
and  appeats  to  have  supporled  George  Greavitle's  Cwtioii. 

35-a 
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T[emple]  and  Mr  P[itt].  But  I  did  not  take  up  the  expression 
to  construe  it  nor  give  it  any  answer  whatsoever.)... 

During  the  whole  conversation  he  said  nothing  of  your  Grace, 
the  D[uke]  of  D[evonshire],  M[arquis]  of  R[ockingham],  Lord 
T[emple],  Lord  Hardwicke  or  Mr  Pitt. 

In  the  course  of  our  talk  I  asked  concerning  Mr  Fox.  He  said 
that  Fox  had  stipulated  to  go  into  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  reminded  Lord  Bute  of  it  a  month  ago.  He 
added  that  many  of  his  friends  did  not  like  F[ox] ;  he  was  not 
happy  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  loved  asking  for  little  offices, 
but  [Lord  Bute]  avoided  saying  one  word  by  way  of  complaint 
of  him. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford's  and  the  Attorney-General's  wise  counsels 
were  not  followed.  The  King  was  still  determined  to  exclude  the 
Whigs,  or  as  Lord  Bute  wrote,  "  never,  upon  any  account,  to  suflfer 
those  ministers  of  the  late  rejgn,  who  have  attempted  to  fetter  and 
enslave  him,  ever  to  come  into  his  service  while  he  lives  to  hold  the 
sceptre',"  George  Grenville  was  made  by  Bute  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  condition  of 
engaging  to  support  the  same  policy';  and  a  cabinet  was  formed 
of  the  same  complexion  as  the  last,  with  Lords  Egremont  and 
Halifax  as  Secretaries  of  State.  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Bute's 
celebrated  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  tenure  of  office 
had  made  him  a  laughing-stock',  became  Lord  Le  Despencer,  and 
withdrew  to  the  Great  Wardrobe.  Lord  Sandwich  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Fox  obtained  his  coveted  peerage  as 
Lord  Holland,  He  also  succeeded  in  retaining  his  lucrative  pay- 
mastership  after  some  vulgar  and  ignominious  altercations ;  but 
further  concessions,  which  he  asked  for,  were  refused.  His  demand 
for  the  title  of  Viscount  in  order  "that  his  family  should  stand 
before  Pitt's  in  the  list  of  Peers,"  was  rejected*  "  Mr  Fox,"  writes 
Birch  to  Lord  Royston,  "  demands  the  title  of  an  Earl  upon  pre- 
tence of  a  promise  from  Lord  Bute  for  which  he  cites  Loid 
Shelburne  as  a  witness,  who  denies  his  knowledge  of  any  such 
promise,  upon  which  Mr  Fox  expresses  great  surprise  to  find  so 
much  falsehood  in  so  young  a  man."  Fox  and  Calcraft,  who  had 
hitherto  been  his  faithful  adherent,  but  who  now  suddenly  deserted 

'  BedfarJ  Cerr.  iii.  jj^. 

'  lb. ;  Sunhope,  v.  39  n. ;  Lerd  Shclbumis  Life,  L  186  tqc]. ;  Gratvtlk  ^ftn, 
i,  4S»  1  ii-  31.  86. 

»  Btdftrd Ctrr.'m.  m. 

*  Fox  to  Bute,  Match  jl,  April  11,  1763,  in  £i^^Z«n^£i«tf«r«w,  i.  mj.^ 
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him  and  attached  himself  to  Pitt,  gave  each  other  "  mutual  dis- 
charges'." Retailing,  writes  Walpole,  his  pretended  grievances  to 
Richard  Rigby',  formerly,  while  Fox  possessed  place  and  power, 
his  close  friend  and  supporter,  and  leaning  on  Rigby's  coachdoor, 
the  latter  replied,  "  You  tel!  your  story  of  Sheiburne;  Ju  has  a 
damned  one  to  tell  of  you.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  which  is  the 
truth,"  and  pushing  him  aside  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  away*. 
Thus  Fox  quitted  the  public  scene,  with  a  character  lowered  and 
completely  blasted,  or  to  use  Lord  Bute's  phrase,  "  not  happy  in 
the  opinion  of  mankind,"  but  with  all  the  prizes  for  which  he  had 
^ti^ggled  and  which  alone  he  valued. 


Correspondence 

Fev.   Thos.  Birch  to  Lord  Royston 

(H.  51,  f.  tS].]  London,  May  i6,  1761. 

...From  the  King's  levfe  I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  [Parker]  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  [Pratt]  had  given  their  opinion  against  an  infant's 
being  barred  by  the  Statute  of  27  Henry  VIII  of  dower  if  she  has 
jointure.  Five  judges  had  delivered  their  opinions  on  the  question 
yesterday,  four  of  whom,  Wilmot,  Bathurst,  Smythe  and  Adams, 
were  on  [of]  the  opposite  opinion. ,  .there  were  only  three  of  the  five  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  decree  and  four  against  it.  After  the  Judges 
had  done,  Lord  Ravensworth  laboured  to  put  off  the  determination 
of  the  cause  which  Lord  Hardwicke  opposed :  and  the  House  being 
determined  to  finish  it  today,  Lord  Hardwicke  spoke  an  hour  at 
least  against  the  decree,  and  the  impossibility  of  remedying  by  any 
Act  of  Pariiament,  the  inconveniences  of  it,  if  it  should  be  con- 
firmed*,    His  Lordship  did   not  spare  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 

'  H.  S3.  IT.  44,  S";  Chatham  Cerr.  ii.  145. 

•  Richard  Rigby  (173  J-1788),  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  politicians  of 
the  time.  According  lo  Lord  Charlemont,  "(be  profligacy  of  his  principles  would  have 
scindaliied  the  Court  of  Til)eriu5"  [Hist.  MSS.  Contm.,  Earl  of  Charlemont,  lo),  now 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  later  Vice -treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  where  he  enriched  him^lf  wiih  half  a  million;   objected  to  Clutham's  public 

'  George  III,  L  loj,  107  sqq.;  Lift  ef  Lady  Sarah  Lmnox,  i.  71,  78;  Life  ef  Ltrd 
Shtlbumt,  i.  18},  1 99  sqq. ;  J.  H.  Jesse,  George  Sehoyn,  i.  167. 

•  Drury  v.  Drury.  brought  on  appeal  from  Lord  Chancellor  Henley's  decree  who 
had  ventured  to  reject  an  obiStr  dictum  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  the  House  of  Lords  and 
levelled.  Kcfarli  of  Cam  in  Chancery  arranged  by  R.  Henlej  Eden  (181S),  ji.  S9*l<)-t 
where  Lord  H.'s  speech  is  given. 
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Pratt  for  bad  law  and  groundless  assertions,  delivered  with  great 
confidence..,. 

[The  Lord  Chancellor  had  also  unwisely  spoken  with  contempt 
of  the  conveyancers  as  of  persons  whose  time  was  "  more  dedicated 
to  perusal  than  thought,"  to  which  Lord  Hardwicke  replied,  "  The 
opinion  of  conveyancers  in  all  times,  and  their  constant. ..course 
is  of  great  weight. ..The  ablest  men  in  the  profession  have  been 
conveyancers,"] 

[H.  ji,  f.  ^86.]  /HM  irf,  176». 

...Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  has  lowered  his  character  extremely 
by  his  speech  last  Wednesday  in  the  House  of  Lords,  scarce 
decent  in  an  advocate,  but  highly  unfit  for  a  Judge.  His  own  view 
seemed  to  be  to  abuse  his  brother  Judges  who  were  of  an  opposite 
opinion  to  his,  and  particularly  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  who 
had  most  distinguished  himself  on  that  side.  Your  Lordship  may 
judge  of  the  delicacy  of  his  raillery  by  this  specimen,  that  in  intro- 
ducing his  answers  to  Mr  Justice  VVilmot's  ai^uments,  he  usually 
began  thus,  "We  are  toid  forsooth  etc.,"  which  last  word  was  repeated 
in  that  manner  at  least  twenty  times'.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[H.  73,  f.  171.]  Grosvenor  Square,  May  j8,  1761. 

[Congratulates  the  Duke  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  approba- 
tion of  his  action  and  manner  of  resigning  and  continues]  I  heartily 
wish  that  the  conduct  in  that  quarter  had  been  always  uniformly 
agreeable  to  that  sense,  which  is  now  so  handsomely  professed,  of  your 
long,  expensive,  unwearied,  and  most  useful  services... .  I  cannot  restrain 
myself  from  suggesting  one  word  upon. ..the  veiy  gracious  invita- 
tion to  the  Lodge.  Your  Grace  has  not  been  used  to  go  there, 
nor  do  I  recollect  that  you  were  ever  asked.  I  will  not  enter  into 
the  reasons  how  that  has  happened,  but  if  you  should  now  begin  that 
resort,  it  will,  I  fear,  give  a  handle  to  suspicions,  insinuations  and 
malicious  reports  of  caballing  and  concert  in  order  to  opposition, 
and  what  will  be  traduced  under  the  name  of  faction,  however 
unjustly.  I  think  the  appearance  of  this  would  do  no  good  to 
H.R.H,  and  great  prejudice  to  your  Grace.  I  submit  this  to  your 
consideration  and  beg  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  bum  this 
letter*.... 

'  I'raU  had  only  just  (in  Deccmbet  1761)  been  raited  to  the  Bench.    Siijoha  PirtUy 
Wilmot  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  experienced  judges  of  the  dajr. 
'  See  pp.  433-4. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N,  154,  f.  383.]  Grosvenor  Square,  Junt  17,  1761. 

[He  reflects  upon  the  recent  attempts  of  Lord  Sandwich  to 
renew  his  connection  with  the  Duke.]  1  fear  he  has  spent  the 
little  stock  of  credit  which  he  had.  His  falling  upon  his  old  friend, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  does  not  at  all  add  to  my  opinion  of  him,  tho' 
perhaps  it  may  be  an  indication  that  that  noble  duke  is  not  at 
present  quite  so  well  with  a  certain  greater  duke  [of  Cumberland],  as 
he  once  was.  Your  Grace  concludes  very  truly  that  these  things 
only  serve  for  amusement.  For  my  own  part,  I  lay  no  weight 
upon  them  and  never  shall.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  non  haec  in 
foedera.  Perhaps  your  Grace  will  say,  as  you  once  did  on  a  former 
occasion' — that  this  is  going  too  far  ;  that  it  proceeds  from  revenge 
or  resentment,  and  you  disclaim  that.  If  I  know  my  own  heart, 
I  am  not  vindictive,  nor  am  I  apt  to  retain  resentments.  Nor  do 
I  look  upon  this  rule  of  conduct  as  proceeding  from  any  such 
motive.  It  is  only  common  discretion  and  the  precaution,  which 
prudence  dictates,  to  form  a  judgment  of  men  by  their  past  conduct, 
and  not  to  trust  those  again  who  have  once  deceived  one  or  used 
one  ill  without  a  cause.  I  know  that  great  statesmen,  or  those  who 
mean  either  to  maintain  themselves  in  power,  or  to  labour  up  the 
hill  of  an  opposition,  often  find  it  for  their  purpose  to  make  use  of 
such  persons,  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and  think  they  know  the  mark 
how  far  they  may  trust  them.  But  as  I  am  not  in  the  first  case, 
nor  do  intend  to  put  myself  into  the  latter,  I  shall  not,  at  my  time 
of  life,  take  to  those  arts, 

I  said  the  time  may  come  \i.e.  for  opposing  the  administration] 
but  was  not  then  come,  and  I  think  so  still.  I  think  your  Grace 
and  your  friends  have  nothing  to  do  at  present  but  lie  by.  This 
new  ministry  has  enough  upon  their  hands,  and  if  they  can't  make 
their  peace,  will  soon  find  themselves  in  the  greatest  diflficulties. 
The  unpopularity  is  rising  fast  enough.  But  I  should  not  wish  to 
do  anything  at  present  to  give  them  a  pretence  to  allege  (as 
Queen  Anne's  Tory  ministry  did,  and  as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke 
has  printed  over  and  over),  that  the  opposition  they  met  with 
forced  them  to  accept  a  worse  peace  than  otherwise  they  should 
have  been  able  to  make.  Towards  the  approach  of  the  next 
session  things  will  open.... 

*  Probably  on  the  sabjecl  of  Fox. 
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I  have  seen  nobody  but  my  own  family  since  I  came  to  town, 
nor  has  any  one  letter  been  circulated  to  me  since  your  resignation. 
I  count  it  an  honour  to  me  that  they  thus  join  us  together.  And 
indeed,  1  am  very  glad  that  they  send  me  none  of  their  letters,  for 
it  would  only  lay  me  under  difficulties ;  give  a  pretence  how  and 
then  to  ask  an  opinion  or  to  summon  one  to  councils ;  whereas 
I  have  examined  my  porter  and  find  that  from  the  same  period 
I  have  had  no  summons  to  any  meeting,  except  to  the  Cabinet  for 
the  King's  Speech,  the  morning  of  the  prorogation  in  his  Majes^s 
presence ;  and,  which  is  more  remarkable,  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
one  invitation  to  dinner  on  his  Majesty's  Birthday.... 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  154,  f.  417.]  Gkosvbnor  SQUAKt, /sxr  19,  176*. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

I  had  my  conference  with  the  great  man  this  momii^, 
and  make  it  my  first  business  to  give  your  Grace  an  account  of  it. 
After  the  first  compliments  were  over,  he  began  by  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  me,  in  order  to  say  some- 
thing upon  certain  events  which  had  happened  of  late ;  that  from 
the  time  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  taken  the  resolution  to  quit  hia 
employment  (which  he  was  very  sorry  for)  the  Kir^  had  cast  his 
eyes  upon  him  (Lord  B[ute]) ;  that  he  saw  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  it,  but  his  duty,  obligations  and  devotion  to  the  King  were  such 
that  he  could  not  decline  anything  which  his  Majesty  inclined  to; 
that  therefore  he  had  submitted,  but  he  vowed  to  God  he  had  taken 
this  envied  station  without  any  hostile  intentions  against  any  set  oS 
men  or  any  person  whatsoever,  but  that  one  of  the  first  things  be 
had  been  surprised  with  was  a  report  that  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  was  to 
be  recalled  from  the  Hague. — He  protested  that  it  had  never  entered 
into  his  thoughts  and,  he  was  convinced,  never  into  the  King's'; 
and  that  Sir  Joseph's  behaviour  had  been  such  as  had  deserved  and 
met  with  the  highest  approbation.     I  would  have  cut  this  short, 

>  Cf.  N.  ts;.  f-  431-  D.  of  N.  to  H.,  September  30, 176*,  "The  King  told  the  Dike 
or  Bedrord  ihai  he  intended  to  recall  Sir  Joicph  Yorke  from  the  Hague,  fat  he  wh  « 
(liend  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  and  itiformed  him  of  eveiyching,"  bat  "iriienmjLMd 
Bute  wu  spoke  to  about  it,"  he  had  replied  "No,...l  won't  begin  with  him.  If  the  D.  of 
N.  b^iM,  he  must  take  the  contequences,  or  to  that  cflect" 
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and  interposing  said  that  I  had  this  as  news  from  London  and  had 
seen  the  paragraphs  in  the  papers,  but  that  I  had  never  believed 
one  word  of  it ;  for,  as  I  was  persuaded  he  had  not  done  anything 
to  deserve  displeasure,  I  relied  on  the  King's  justice  and  goodness, 
and  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  his  Lordship's  equity,  to  credit  such 
a  rumour,  and  therefore  had  never  given  myself  the  trouble  to  inquire 
about  it.  I  threw  this  in  at  first  to  avoid  any  colour  of  a  request 
or  intercession,  His  Lordship  proceeded,  that  he  owed  this  to  his 
good  friends,  the  Prussian  ministers,  from  whom  he  could  trace  it 
here,  and  he  knew  they  had  writ  it  into  Holland.  But  how  absurd 
was  it,  in  case  he  had  meant  removals,  to  begin  with  a  foreign 
minister,  especially  such  a  one?  It  was  not  natural.  He  said 
Mr  Jenkinson'  had  showed  him  a  letter  from  Joe  whereby  he  found 
it  had  reached  him  ;  and  as  it  might  give  him  some  uneasiness,' he 
had  last  night  writ  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  of  which  he 
produced  a  copy  and  desired  that  I  would  read  it.  It  was  plainly 
writ  to  be  shown,  very  strong  and  very  handsome,  absolutely 
denying  the  story,  full  of  acknowledgments  of  joe's  good  behaviour 
and  of  the  King's  and  his  own  entire  satisfaction  with  him,  and 
full  of  compliments  to  me  and  my  family,  from  which  he  took 
occasion  to  aggravate  the  absurdity  of  the  story.  In  short,  the 
letter  was  in  his  best  manner  which  your  Grace  knows. 

This  being  over,  he  proceeded  to  more  general  talk ;  but  you 
will  find  it  was  all  so  general  as  to  lay  me  under  no  difficulty. — He 
already  saw  too  much  of  the  weight  and  difficulty  of  his  new  office  ; 
that  he  had  heard  your  Grace  complain  of  it,  but  he  saw  more  of  it 
since  he  came  into  it ;  that  it  would  require  the  assistance  of  all 
honest  men  to  support  the  King's  affairs  and  the  necessary  service 
of  the  nation.— This  was  the  only  hint  I  had  as  to  personal  conduct, 
which  you  see  was  hardly  sufficient  to  require  an  answer.  How- 
ever, I  was  resolved  not  to  let  it  drop  but  took  that  occasion  to 
say — That  nobody  could  possibly  have  more  duty  and  zeal  for  the 
King  than  I  had,  nor  would  go  further  to  support  what  I  was 
convinced  was  for  His  Majesty's  service  and  the  interest  of  the 
nation,  which  must  be  the  same;  that  I  had  begun  this  conduct  in 
conjunction  with  my  friends  in  the  time  of  His  Majesty's  great- 
grandfather, had  carried  it  on  thro'  all  the  reign  of  his  grandfather, 

'  Charles  Jenkinson  (1717-1803},  Bule's  private  secretaiy  and  Under- SecreUry  of 
State;  M.P.  for  Cockermoulh ;  in  1763  joint  SecteUry  lo  Ihe  Treasury  Kid  ie&der  of  the 
King's  paity  after  Bute's  retirenient  1  later  filled  various  offices  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Liverpool. 
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both  in  place  and  out  of  place,  and  that  I  should  continue  the  like 
conduct,  according  to  the  conviction  of  my  conscience,  under  the 
grandson ;  that  as  to  persons,  he  knew  the  connexion  and  friend- 
ship I  had  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  he  had  himself  seen 
instances  of  it,  and  in  all  the  intercourse  I  had  had  with  his  Lordship, 
had  proceeded  upon  that  as  a  principle,  but  I  was  not  sure  whether 
he  knew  the  date  of  it ;  it  was  of  no  less  than  four  and  forty  years 
standing,  and  that  1  was  persuaded  his  Lordship  would  have 
a  worse  opinion  of  me  than  I  wished  he  should  have,  if  I  was 
capable  of  doing  anything  to  weaken  or  depart  from  that  attach- 
ment ;  that  upon  this  foot,  in  conjunction  with  your  Grace,  he 
would  always  find  me.  To  this  he  replied  handsomely  enou^ — 
that  he  neither  expected  nor  desired  any  other  answer  from  me ; 
that  he  knew  me  too  well ;  that  he  only  wished  and  desired  that 
after  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  I  would  entertain  some  share  of  re^rd 
and  friendship  for  him.  To  this  1  only  answered  by  a  proper 
general  compliment. 

Lord  Bute  then  declared  how  much  he  wished  for  peace;  that 
I  had  been  a  witness  to  his  disposition  in  our  late  meetings ;  that 
conquest  and  acquisition  were  not  his  view  further  than  they  were 
necessary  to  security.  This  gave  me  a  natural  occasion  to  say  that 
1  hoped  their  secret  negotiation  was  in  a  hopeful  state  and  likely  to 
succeed.  To  this  his  Lordship  made  no  direct  answer,  but  said  the 
Court  of  France  was  like  other  Courts,  and  when  they  saw  the 
libels  published  here  and  were  told  that  divisions  were  rising  in 
England,  might  be  willing  to  see  if  they  could  make  advantages 
of  it.  This  makes  me  believe  that  there  is  some  hitch  in  the 
progress ;  for  he  did  not  mention  any  one  fact  nor  enter  into  any 
explanation.... 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  whole ;  and  I  have  made  ^ooA 
my  word  that  it  could  lay  me  under  no  difficulty ;  for  you  see 
I  myself  voluntarily  brought  on  the  only  material  point,  and  I 
chose  to  do  it  in  order  to  have  no  ambiguity.  His  Lordship's 
behaviour  was  very  civil,  decent  and  calm,  without  any  aigrfurak 
all,  but  I  thought  I  could  discern  under  it  some  apprehensivenesa. 
He  said  not  one  word  about  my  being  summoned  to  meetings  or 
not,  nor  about  the  discontinuing  of  the  circulation  of  letters  to  me; 
and  your  Grace  may  be  sure  I  did  not  give  the  least  hint  tendii^ 
to  it... 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  I  receive  some  very  fine  cherries  and 
strawberries   from   your   Grace,   for   which   I   return 
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thanks.. ..If  Lord  Royston  has  the  pleasure  to  be  with  your  Grace, 
this  letter  will  serve  also  for  his  information.  I  am  most  unalter- 
ably, my  dearest  Lord,  ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  73,  f.  185 ;  N,  1S4,  r.  451.]  CuRBMONT,  Juiit  19,  176J. 

Mv  Dearest  Lord, 

I  cannot  delay  one  moment  returning  your  Lordship 
my  sincerest  thanks.. .for  the  very  very  firm  and  becoming  manner 
in  which  your  part  of  the  conversation  passed.  I  want  words  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  honourable  and  affectionate  testimony 
you  gave  of  our  long,  very  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship, 
which  has  been  the  glory  and  comfort  of  my  life.  I  cannot  say 
anything  in  commendation  of  the  other  party — great  civility  but 
neither  confidence,  communication  nor  any  real  mark  of  respect ; 
that  was  omitted  from  his  Lordship's  knowledge  of  your  goodness 
to  me,  confirmed  so  very  kindly  to  him  now  by  yourself. 

I  think  upon  the  whole  his  Lordship  sees  the  difficulties  he  is 
^iigaged  in,  which  will  increase  upon  him  ;  and  he  is  too  proud 
either  to  own  it  or  ask  any  assistance  upon  it.  But  if  what  I  hear 
is  true,  he  must  soon  be  obliged  to  do  both  ;  for  I  am  told  the  run 
is  greater  than  ever,  and  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  it. ..They  are  nibbling  already  at 
borrowing  money  in  the  city,  and  give  out  that  they  shall  want 
but  six  millions  next  year.  Poor  silly  men.  They  don't  know 
what  they  want ;  nor  if  they  did,  how  to  procure  it.  The  only 
persons  they  have  in  the  city  are  Mr  Glover',  Mr  Salvadore'  and 
Mr  Fox's  particular  friends,  proper  persons  to  procure  money  loans 
for  the  public.  I  think  it  is  plain  that  the  Peace  meets  with  some 
obstruction.  My  Lord  Bute  has  now  found  out  that  the  divisions 
here  affect  it,  and  if  his  want  of  credit  at  home  should  be  known 
and  believed  abroad,  that  will  atTect  it  more.... 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

tN.  155,  f.  44-]  >««  »3.  ':6i- 

...How  could  my  Lord  Bute  imagine  that  such  a  conversation 

could  serve  him  with  a  man  of  my  Lord  tiardwicke's  capacity  and 

experience  ?     No   satisfaction   upon   any  one   point,  except   that 

ridiculous  report  about  Sir  Joseph  Yorke's  recall.... 

'  See  above,  p.  387  n. 

'  Probably  Joseph  Salvadoie,  the  Jewuh  bnanciet. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Hugh   VaUttee  Jotus^ 
[N.  «5j,  f.  6a.]  Clabbmont, /mm  941  iT<S*> 

Dear  Jones, 

I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  continuance  of 
your  affection  and  attention  to  me ;  tho'  I  receive  daily  many  marks 
of  the  goodness  of  my  friends,  none  equal  those  which  I  have  daily 
from  you. ..Your  letter  with  an  account  of  the  meeting,  and  one 
I  had  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  account  from  my  Lord 
Hardwicke,  astonished  me.  Such  presumption,  I  had  almost  said 
impudence,  in  a  minister,  I  never  heard  of  before.  To  be  desiring 
a  conference  with  a  man  of  my  Lord  Hardwicke's  weight  and 
dignity  and  to  be  pretending  to  make  professions  of  regard  to  his 
Lordship,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  then  actually  sum- 
moned a  meeting  upon  the  affair  of  the  Peace,  and  had  not  only 
left  my  Lord  Hardwicke  out  of  that  meeting  but  had  not  vouchsafed 
to  say  one  word  to  him  of  the  object  of  it;.. .this  treatment  my 
Lord  Hardwicke  may  forget,  but  I  shall  ever  remember  it,  and 
1  ought  to  do  so,  as  1  know  this  great  man  has  brought  this  usage 
upon  himself  by  his  unalterable  friendship  and  goodness  to  me. 
They  know  he  is,  and  ever  was,  my  sheet-anchor,  and  they  treat 
him  accordingly. 

I  am  in  hopes  of  having  the  pleasure  of  my  Lord  Hardwicke's 
company  here  [at  Claremont]  in  a  few  days.  I  wish  you  woold 
contrive  it  so  as  to  come  with  him  ;  it  would  make  us  all  extremely 
happy.... 

Dear  Jones,  most  gratefully  yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

P.S.     Everybody  in  this  house  loves  you. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  355,  f.  80.]  Grosvbnor  Squabs,  J-tu  jj,  ij6«. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  am  extremely  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  the  honour 
of  your  letter  of  j'esterday»,  and  for  the  very  kind  and  friendly 
manner  in  which  you  consider  what  you  look  upon  as  a  neglect  of 
me.  I  have  so  much  sang-froid  as  not  to  look  upon  it  in  quite  so 
strong  a  light  as  your  goodness  for  me  makes  you  do.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  they  talk  it  to  others  as  if  they  avoided  asking 
me  any  questions,  or  entering  into  any  explanations  about  it,  out 
of  delicacy,  in  order  not  to  lay  me  under  any  difficulties.     YoQr 

>  Lord  Hardwicke's  nephew,  fonnerly  «ecret>ry  to  tbe  Dnke  of  NewcMtle;  Ke  Oe 
D.  of  N.  to  Lord  H.  on  tbe  same  topic,  f.  J7. 

*  H.  7],  f.  193,  in  Thich  the  Duke  eipreMCi  bi«  indipMliaa  on  tbe  mbb  MbitcL 
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Grace  will  easily  guess  the  weight  I  lay  upon  such  language;  and 
I  have  my  feelings  (to  borrow  my  Lord  Ravensworth's  phrase)  as 
well  as  others ;  but  I  will  never  talk  of  this  affair  in  such  a  style  as 
to  bring  explanations  upon  myself,  which  might  lay  me  under 
greater  difficulties.  In  truth,  I  am  heartily  glad  they  have  taken 
this  part ;  for  I  know  how  to  spend  my  time  much  more  to  my 
own  satisfaction  than  in  long  sittings  in  hot  rooms,  and  possibly 
not  without  some  altercation,  or  in  reading  over  quires  of  paper  in 
order  to  find  ten  lines  that  may  be  material.  As  to  nothing  being 
said  of  it  in  my  last  Saturday's  conference,  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  noble  Lord  may  say  that  the  open  and  plain  declaration, 
which  I  chose  to  make  to  him,  prevented  his  entering  into  that 
matter.  But  here  it  rests,  and  shall  rest  for  me ;  for  I  will  do 
nothing  to  tempt  an  ^ciaircissement,  and  I  hope  my  friends  will 
not... 

I    am    sincerely    sorry   for    anything    that    may   hinder    the 

effectuating   a   reasonable   peace As   to  Mr  Pitt,  I  have  heard 

nothing  of  him.. ..As  I  could  not  go  to  the  Birthday,  I  went  to  the 
Lev^e,  being  the  first  after  that  solemnity  and  alsb  the  first  after 
the  King's  recovery'.  His  Majesty  was  very  civil  as  usual  and 
condoled  with  me  very  properly  on  the  loss  of  poor  Lord  Anson,... 
1  please  myself  much  with  the  thoughts  of  coming  to  ClaremonL... 
But  you  have  so  much  resort  to  you  at  present  that  I  wish  to  avoid 
it,  and  therefore  shall  be  much  obliged  to  your  Grace  to  let  me 
know  when  you  are  most  likely  to  be  pretty  free  from  that  kind 
of  interruption....!  am  unfeignedly,  my  dearest  Lord, 
Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  155,  f.  164.]  Grosvbnor  Squark,  funt  jo,  1761. 

...I  had  lately  a  long  visit  from  the  new  Secretary  [George 
Grenville]...,You  will  easily  believe  me  when  I  say  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  relate  the  conversation,  but  when  I  have  the  honour  to 
wait  upon  you  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  best  idea  of  it 
I  can'.. ..One  thing  he  said  observable,  that  it  appeared  by  the  last 
returns,  signed  by  himself,  that  Prince  Ferdinand  had  now  an  army 

'  From  a  severe  attack  of  illnns,  supposed  to  be  >  precuisor  of  Ihc  later  •tltu:k»  of 
iiuanity. 

*  Grenville's  pedantic  toquacitf  was  proverbial. 
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of  100,000  men  for  the  field.  What  madness  to  talk  of  dissolvii^ 
such  an  army  pending  the  war !  But  I  thought  it  was  said  to  lay 
it  the  harder  upon  His  Highness,  if  he  remained  inactive  and  did 
nothing  of  iclat,  for  he  added  to  that  that  the  French  army  there 
was  considerably  weaker  than  it  was  the  last  year'.... 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royston 

[H.  4,  r.  148.]  GROSVBNOR  SQUAKt,  Juijf  I,   1761. 

Dear  Royston, 

I  hasten  to  wish  you  joy  of  the  great  and  glorious 
news'.. ..I  had  a  bulletin  from  Mr  Secretary  Grenville,  and  in  the 
evening  a  very  civil  note  from  my  Lord  Bute,  in  his  own  hand, 
congratulating  me  upon  the  event,  and  adding  a  circumstance  or 
two.... You  cannot  imagine  how  comically  some peefU  \oo)s..  What 
a  mixture  in  their  countenances!  This  German  war  may  perhaps 
contribute  more  to  their  peace  than  any  other  part  of  the  war. 
Such  a  victory  happening  so  early  in  the  campaign,.. .must  have 
a  great  effect  in  France,  M.  de  Choiseul  must  make  peace  for  hb 
own  sake,  for  where  will  he  find  another  General  ? 

I  went  to  Court  today,  to  see  faces.  The  Queen  did  not  come 
to  the  Drawing-room,  being  so  hot ;  but  the  King  was  there  and 
very  civil.  He  began  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  this  great  news, 
which  he  said  was  unexpected.  I  laughed  with  his  Majesty  at  the 
French  calling  it  a  surprise.  A  surprise  by  an  army  which  had 
been  marching  three  days  directly  towards  them,  and  dislodging 
their  advanced  posts  as  they  marched !,.. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  excessively  happy  on  this  occasion*. 
I  am  to  go  there  on  Monday,  and  return  on  Wednesday.  On 
Friday  or  Saturday  I  propose  to  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  you 
and  Lady  Grey,  and  the  dear  children  in  perfect  health.... 

'  Bui  see  the  following  lcH«  in  Ihe  MSS.,  N.  15;,  f,  176,  where  the  PrinEe^  imj 
h  given  as  70  battalions  antl  60  squadrons  against  tbe  French  100  butalioitt  aod 
100  squadrons,  and  H.  10,  f.  187,  where  Sir  J.  V.  statei  that  Ihe  nomiDal  unooBt  of 
Prince  F.'s  forces  never  exceeded  94^00. 

'  Prince  Ferdinand's  victory  over  the  French  at  Wilhelmstha),  Jddc  14.  N.  «)^ 
r.  118. 

*  He  writes  to  Lord  H.,  June  jo,  congralulatiog  hinuelf  od  having  ptnrcnled  tht 
recall  of  the  troops.     N.  ij5,  f.  160;   H-  73,  f.  199. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  155,  f.  i;6,]  GitosvENOB  Square, /«/)•  1,  :76i. 

My  Dear  Lord. 

I  cannot  delay  one  moment  returning  your  Grace's 
obliging  and  joyful  congratulations  on  this  glorious  victory  obtained 
by  Prince  Ferdinand....!  happened  yesterday  noon  to  go  to  take 
leave  of  Lord  Grantham,  and  in  turning  out  of  Whitehall  was  stopt 
by  a  man  who  told  me  there  was  great  news.  I  drove  directly  to 
the  office  and  enquired  for  my  old  friend  Weston,  but  the  Principal 
for  whom  I  did  not  enquire,  came  out  to  me.. ..He  told  me  Boyd 
said  200  officers  were  taken  and  that  he  himself  had  taken  the 
parole  of  140  of  them.  There  was  a  great  appearance  of  joy  and 
gaiety,  but  I  thought  I  could  discern  something  under  that.  I  said 
half  joking,  I  suppose  you  will  give  us  an  extraordinary  Gazette.... 
1  am  so  much  of  your  Grace's  mind  in  the  observations  which  you 
make  upon  this  happy  event  that  I  wonder  how  these  gentlemen 
can  look  people  in  the  face.. ..What  will  your  friend  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  say  to  this?  I  suppose,  aU for  the  worse.  It  certainly 
makes  it  impossible  to  recall  the  troops  till  the  campaign  is  over  at 
least.  Another  breach  of  faith  with  his  Grace!  Adieu,  till  I  have 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  seeing  you.... 

Ever  yours, 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph   Yorke 
[N.  JS5,  f.  t<ii,.\  Clarmont, /k^  9,  176a. 

...I  have  had  great  pleasure  this  week,  my  Lord  Hardwicke 
having  passed  a  day  or  two  here.  I  found  him  just  what  I  wished 
him,  in  high  health  and  spirits  ;  the  same  able  counsellor  and  the 
same  cordial  friend  that  I  have  known  him  to  be  now  upwards  of 
forty  years,  during  which  time,  I  think  I  may  say,  to  the  honour  of 
us  both,  there  has  been  the  most  uninterrupted  and  cordial  friend- 
ship and  agreement,  both  as  to  measures  and  men  that  ever  was 
known  between  any  two  persons,  especially  in  our  high  stations ; 
and  I  have  the  comfort  to  see  that  out  of  employment  it  is  the  same, 
or  if  possible  more  increased  than  it  was.... 
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Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwkke 

[H.  lo,  f.  481.]  Hagui,  July  i«,  176s. 

...The  late  change  in  England  has  occasioned  much  speculation 
abroad,  and  I  should  tell  an  untruth  if  I  pretended  to  say  that  it 
has  raised  our  reputation  or  increased  our  credit.  On  the  contrary 
those,  who  wished  us  well,  thought  our  affairs  in  so  promising 
a  situation  that,  if  we  had  continued  in  the  same  traclc,  an  honourable 
and  advantageous  peace  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  this 
year's  operations.. ..[He  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  bad  and 
ungrateful  treatment  meted  out  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
by  the  new  ministers,]  The  English  who  had  spent  the  winter  in 
England  were  kept  back,  the  recruits  of  men,  horses  and  artillery 
delayed  and  hardly  an  answer  returned  to  the  great  number  of 
letters  wrote  by  our  general,  who  attended,  however,  to  the  German 
part,  and  brought  them  into  better  order  for  the  field  than  it  has 
t}een,  I  am  told,  since  the  first  campaign.  During  this  period  it 
transpired  that  Lord  Bute  accused  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  of  bdng 
his  personal  enemies,  and  particularly  the  reigning  Duke  and  Prince 
Ferdinand,  whom  he  accused  of  using  htm  cruelly,  as  he  termed  it. 
When  Lord  Granby  took  his  leave,  he  told  him  the  same  thing 
and  in  very  high  terms  indeed,  giving  him  leave  to  repeat  them,  tho' 
his  Lordship  softened  them  in  his  report  like  an  honest  man. 
[The  marriage  between  Princess  Augusta  and  the  Hereditary  Prince 
of  Brunswick  had  been  obstructed  by  various  delays.  No  instnic- 
tions  for  the  coming  campaign  had  been  sent.  Prince  Ferdinand's 
conduct  in  these  circumstances  had  been  doubly  meritonous.]  Few 
generals  would  either  have  had  the  temper,  resolution  or  ambition 
to  have  attempted  what  he  has  so  nobly  succeeded  in.. ..Everybody 
abroad  is  astonished  at  our  quarrelling  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
when  he  had  got  the  Czar  and  could  be  of  use  to  us.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
C'l.  73.  f-  303;  N.  155,  f.  371.1  Clarbmont, /m^  \6,  176J. 

[Marsh,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  had  threatened 
to  resign,  but  the  Duke  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  this 
blow  to  the  government.] 

My  Lord  M[ansfield]  talked  slightingly  rather  [to  West*]  of  my 
Lord  Bute.... He  talked  much  about  the  North  Briton;  said  my 
Lord  Temple  was  the  author  and  paid  ten  guineas  for  every  paper 
which  he  did  not  write  himself;  that  he  had  heard  that  Mr  Pitt  had 
wrote  two  of  those  papers,  but  that  t/iat  paper  signified  nothing,  if 
it  was  not  supported'.  He  talked  with  great  respect  and  regard 
for  George  Grenvil]e....His  Lordship  (as  represented)  talked  kindly 

<  James  West   (<-.   1704-1771),  bencher  of  the   Middle  Temple,  F.R.S.,  U.P.  fa 
St  Albans;   Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  1741-1761. 
'  But  >ee  bdow,  p.  401 . 
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of  me;  was  glad  to  hear  I  was  so  well  and  so  easy  in  my  retirement, 
and  hoped  I  should  continue  so  ;  but  did  not,  and  would  not, 
suppose  that  there  could  be  a  chance  or  possibility  for  me  to  come 
into  business  again.  That,  I  think,  his  Lordship  might  as  well 
have  omitted  ;  but  he  very  unkindly  made  me,  in  some  measure, 
the  aggressor  in  this  late  affair..,. 

The  Princess  Amelia  was  excessively  agreeable  and  gracious'. 
Great  part  of  our  long  conferences  was  upon  past  times.  H.  R. 
Highness  spoke  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect  of  your 
Lordship.  Her  politics  are  extremely  judicious  and  right.  Her 
great  rage  is  against  Mr  Fox  who,  she  thinks,  would  have  sold  her 
brother  to  my  Lord  Bute,  if  he  could.  But  this  must  be  a  great 
secret.  Pitt  is  not  in  favour,  but  I  think  the  lesser  evil..,.l  could 
wish  to  have  a  full  conversation  with  you  before  you  go  to 
Wimpole.... 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  155.  f.  379]  WRBsr,/«/f  17,  i76ii,alDight 

Mv  Dear  Lord,... 

I  am  very  glad  that  your  visit  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
succeeded  so  much  to  your  satisfaction.  I  dare  say  the  great 
Princess  was,  as  she  had  reason,  much  flattered  with  it ;  as  I  am 
sure  1  am,  and  ought  to  be,  by  her  condescension  in  taking  notice 
of  me.  As  to  the  gentleman  whom  she  suspects  of  designs  upon 
her  brother,  'tis  wonderful  if  she  did  not  find  out  his  principles  and 
disposition  before.  It  is  pity  also ;  for  it  might  have  saved  some 
trouble  and  uneasiness  formerly 

I  never  heard  of  a  Governor  of  the  Bank  resigning,  nor  do  I 
know  enough  of  Mr  Marsh  to  be  able  to  judge  what  efTect  his 
resignation  would  be  of.  But  your  Grace  is  extremely  in  the  right 
not  to  give  countenance  to  anything  that  may  tend  to  bring  real 
distress  upon  Government  (1  don't  say  the  administration)  in  point 
of  money  at  such  a  juncture.  Nor  would  it  be  of  any  use  to  the 
good  cause  to  have  an  ill-intentioned  Governor  of  the  Bank  elected. 

No  part  of  your  Grace's  letter  surprises  me  so  much  as  the 
account  of  Lord  M[ansfield]'s  conversation  with  Mr  West.  Surely 
it  cannot  be  quite  correct.  I  don't  believe  that  my  Lord  Temple 
is  author  of  the  North  Bnton,  nor  that  Mr  Pitt  wrote  any  of  those 
papers.  The  professing  to  have  very  little  communication  with 
my  Lord  Bute,  and  seldom  to  see  him,  is  agreeable  to  his  way  of 

'  The  Duke  had  just  returned  from  a  visil  to  the  pTtnccn  at  Tunbridge  Wdti.  He 
had  pieviously  visited  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  >l  Windlor. 
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talking  to  me,  but  the  preference  given  to  Geoi^e  Grenville  before 
his  Lordship  is  quite  new.... I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Lord 
Mansfield  talked  such  stufTl... 

Earl  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  i{6,  f.  81.]  Grosvbnor  Square,  yH{>'  iS,  1761,  at  night. 

My  Dear  Lord,... 

About  ten  o'clock  I  went  to  my  appointment  and  was 
with  Lord  Bute  some  time.  As  soon  as  I  returned  home,  and 
before  I  went  to  the  King's  lev^e,  I  scribbled  down  the  inclosed 
memorandum  of  what  passed... .For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no 
probability  of  their  agreeing  as  things  now  stand.  No  glimmerings 
of  agreeing  with  Spain  ;  nothing  yet  said  of  Portugal  etc: ;  and  to 
lay  apprehension  it  is  the  wildest  of  all  imaginations  to  fancy  that 
France  will  just  now  break  with  Spain,  and  throw  away  all  the 
boasted  advantages  of  the  Bourbon  alliance.  Your  Grace  will  also 
observe  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  keeps  everything  tending  to  that 
in  dark  hints,  thrown  out  in  private  notes  to  Solar',  and  nothing 
of  that  kind  is  articulated  in  the  despatches,  as  I  found  by  Lord 
Bute. 

...Charles  dined  with  my  Lord  Chancellor  on  Monday  with  the 
rest  of  the  principal  counsel'.. ..His  Lordship  (who  was  just  then 
at  six  o'clock  come  from  the  first  meeting).. .whispered  in  his  car 
"that  this  country  was  in  a  melancholy  situation.",. .But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  and  notwithstanding  the  formal  introduction  to 
our  conversation,  I  don't  take  the  fresh  negotiation  to  have  been  the 
true  object  of  this  appointment.  The  meaning  lies  in  the  post- 
script which  relates  to  yourself — I  mean  the  second  part  of  the 
conference.  I  have  related  it  just  as  it  passed  ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  say  something,  I  endeavoured  to  do  no  hurt 
What  I  have  said  for  your  Grace,  I  have  tried  to  put  upon  an 
honourable  foot,  whether  a  wise  one  or  not  is  another  consideration. 
...Two  observations  I  think  occur  upon  it  One  that  the  noble 
Lord  wants  to  raccommode,  and  I  dare  say  the  place  he  has  in  his 
head  is  the  President's.. ..The  other  is  that  he  himself  does  not 
think  their  peace  in  a  hopeful  way,  but  is  frighted;  and  thinks  that, 

'  The  Bailli  dc  Solar,  Soidinian  minUter  at  Paris,  Ihioueh  whom  Bute 
secret  negotiations  with  Choueti].    See  above,  p.  193. 
'  l.c.  ol  the  law. 
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if  they  get  any  peace,  it  will  be  such  a  one  as  will  want  all  hands  to 
support  it.  Thus  I  leave  it... I  should  have  told  your  Grace  that 
nothing  passed  from  his  Majesty  but  common  civilities.... 

[H.  7i.  f-  310;  N.  156,  f.  8*.] 

At  Lord  Bute's  Housb,  Wednesday,  July  »8,  1761, 

Lord  Bute  began  by  saying  that  when  he  desired  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  me,  he  wanted  to  give  me  some  account 
of  the  state  of  the  negotiation  with  France.  Since  that,  some  farther 
lights  had  been  received  by  the  letters  which  came  on  Saturday. 

That  as  to  France  in  particular,  things  seemed  to  be  pretty  near 
an  agreement.  They  agreed  to  everything  except  S**  Lucia  ;  that 
our  East  India  Company  had  lately  desired  that  they  might  have 
the  possession  of  the  French  comptoirs  [trading  centres]  on  the 
Ganges  and  would  give  the  French  Company  an  equivalent  for 
them,  to  which  the  French  ministers  had  declared  they  agreed ; 
that  by  these  last  letters,  France  had  desired  that  ministers  might 
be  sent  on  each  side  in  order  to  negotiate  and  settle  preliminaries, 
and  had  proposed  epochs'  for  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  the 
periods  they  had  proposed  were  too  short. 

I  desired  to  know  what  those  epochs  were  to  relate  to,  but 
could  not  obtain  a  clear  answer.  But  upon  my  mentioning  the 
misfortune  at  Newfoundland',  he  said  France  agreed  that  every- 
thing which  had  been  conquered  on  either  side  during  this 
negotiation  should  be  restored.  If  this  be  so,  I  should  think  the 
epochs  can  relate  only  to  prizes  to  be  taken.  He  said  France 
proposed  a  general  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  well  by  land  as 
by  sea. 

1  asked  how  far  they  were  advanced  with  Spain,  and  whether 
Spain  was  to  be  included  in  this  Treaty,  He  said  Spain  stood  off, 
and  had  now  sent  an  insolent  memorial  in  the  haughty  style  of 
that  court,  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  admitted  that  they  had  a 
right  to  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  and  as  to  the  Bays  of 
Honduras  and  Campeche,  insisting  that  England  should  first  quit 
and  demolish  all  her  establishments  there,  before  they  proposed 
any  security  for  the  Log^vood  Trade;  that  neither  Spain  nor  France 
had  said  anything  about  Portugal,  but  the  English  ministers  would 
insist  upon  that. 

'  /.(.  fur  applying  Ihe  iirinciple  uli possidtlti. 

'  The  French  had  succeeded  in  landing  a  small  force  at  Placentia  in  Newfoundland, 
but  thty  were  soon  expelled. 
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I  suggested  that  the  Due  de  Choiseul  had  formerly  declared 
that  Spain  might  finally  be  included  in  the  Treaty. 

This  he  admitted,  but  said  that  now  Mon'  de  Choiseul  was 
angry  with  Spain;  had  talked  high  to  Grimaldi,  and  in  a  private 
letter  to  Mon^  Solar  had  said,  "  If  Spain  would  not  agree,  England 
must  force  them  to  it " ;  that  by  several  passages  in  such  private 
letters,  Choiseul  had  insinuated  that  France  would  not  adopt  the 
unreasonableness  of  Spain. 

i  Hung  out — But  if  a  Treaty  is  made  or  preliminaries  signed 
with  France,  and  Spain  not  included,  France  may  underhand  assist 
Spain,  either  by  land  or  sea,  especially  if  the  great  number  of  their 
seamen  prisoners  here  should  be  released  ;  that  it  was  not  probable 
that  France  would  throw  away  the  advantage  of  her  strict  alliance 
with  Spain. 

His  Lordship  replied,  France  must  stipulate  not  to  assist  Spain ; 
but  in  that  case,  tho'  preliminaries  might  be  signed  with  France,  be 
should  not  be  for  carrying  anything  into  execution,  as  the  recalling 
of  troops  etc:,  til!  Spain  should  agree.  (Here  this  remarif  is  obvious 
that,  if  this  should  be  practicable,  yet  the  national  expense  must 
be  continued.)  This  is  the  whole  which  I  can  recollect  as  to  the 
negotiation. 

After  some  pause  his  Lordship  said  that  he  was  glad  the  other 
day  to  see  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  look  so  well  and  in  such  good 
spirits ;  that  he  had  been  sorry  to  hear  reports  that  he  was  uneaqr. 
I  said  I  knew  no  grounds  for  such  reports.  He  might  possibly 
not  be  easy  in  respect  of  the  Public,  but  I  never  knew  him  in  better 
health  and  cheerfulness  personally,  in  my  life. 

Lord  Bute  said  that  it  bad  given  him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness 
that  his  Grace  had  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  ad- 
ministration as  he  did ;  that  he  thought  he  could  have  gone  on 
longer  and  better  with  him  than  with  anybody  else,  for  there  was 
always  a  good  humour  about  him,  and  he  had  not  the  starts  and 
emotions  that  some  others  were  liable  to. 

I  said  that  1  had  conceived  those  hopes,  and  would  not  now 
pretend  to  enter  into  all  the  causes  of  the  contrary  event ;  that 
more  communication  and  confidence  might  be  necessary;  and  in 
the  last  instance  I  could  not  but  wonder  that  things  should  be 
suffered  to  come  to  the  extremity  they  did.  How  could  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  go  on,  when  he  judged  in  his  own  department,  the 
Treasury,  a  particular  measure  to  be  necessary  that  was  opposed, 
and  the  gentleman  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  King's  affairs  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  and  who  was  supposed  to  bring  the  parole  of 
the  Court  there  [Geoi^e  Grenville],  had  declared  that  he  would 
openly  oppose  it  in  debate ;  and  all  this,  after  it  had  appeared, 
even  by  M''  Martin's  own  paper,  that  more  than  jfT 500,000  beyond 
the  one  million  was  necessary'? 

His  Lordship  replied  that  M^  Grenville's  opposing  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  have  happened';  that  as  to  Martin's  paper, 
he  had  been  mistaken  and  omitted  several  sums  of  which  the 
Treasury  might  avail  themselves;  that  it  now  appeared  that  the 
Treasury  had  money  enough  to  go  on  very  well. 

I  said  I  was  very  glad  of  it,  and  supposed  in  that  case  the 
Parliament  would  not  meet  till  the  usual  time ;  to  which  he 
answered  that  it  would  not. 

Lord  Bute  then  said  that  he  was  sorry  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  not  thought  it  proper  for  his  situation  to  accept  the  King's 
Grace  in  what  he  had  proposed  to  him  at  quitting ;  that  if  he 
should  at  any  time  think  any  office  proper  for  his  rank  and  age, 
the  King  would  most  readily  confer  it,  and  it  would  give  him 
[Lord  B.]  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  that  in  respect  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  friends,  he  had  never  intended  any  hostility  against  any 
of  them;  that  he  had  carefully  sought  them  out  in  the  Treasury  etc: 
in  order  to  protect  them. 

I  replied  that  to  all  this  I  could  say  nothing  in  particular.  His 
Lordship  interrupted  by  saying  that  he  did  not  desire  or  expect  an 
answer.  I  then  went  on,  that  thus  far  I  would  answer  upon  general 
knowledge,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  perfectly  easy  as  to 
himself;  pleased  with  his  retreat  and  never  more  happy;  that  he 
laid  his  whole  weight  upon  the  concerns  of  the  public  only ;  that 
he  and  his  friends  adhered  to  the  two  grand  points  upon  which  the 
great  difference  had  broke  out  viz:  the  support  of  the  German  war 
and  the  preserving  of  the  connection  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
united  as  he  is  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  England's  availing 
itself  of  both  those  persons  in  war  and  in  peace;  that  the  way  to 
satisfy  his  Grace  would  be  to  satisfy  him  upon  these  national  points. 

My  Lord  Bute  said  that  one  thing  which  made  him  wish  to 

'  Above,  pp.  3J1  sqq. 

'  "  1  was  surprised,"  wriles  Lord  R.  to  his  Father,  "  al  Lord  Bute's  telling  your  Lord- 
ship now  that  Mr  Grenville  would  not  have  opposed  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  vote  of 
cteilil,  when  kt  himsetf  [Mr  Grenville]  declared  to  Lord  Barringlon  that  he  woold  have 
ilonc  il,  and  Lord  11.  has  said  the  same  thing  to  more  than  one  person  (I  Ihink  the  D.  of 
Devonshire  and  Lord  Manslield)  by  way  of  excuse  for  not  supporting  the  D.  of  N." 

H. «,  r.  i6i. 
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obtain  a  general  peace  with  France  and  Spain  at  the  same  time, 
was  to  avoid  distinguishing  between  the  parts  of  the  war  about 
which  people  were  so  much  divided, 

I  told  him  that  nothing  else  would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
nation  and  make  the  King's  government  easy;  that  otherwise  a 
nominal  peace  with  France  might  be  held  out ;  but  a  contracted 
war,  whether  by  striking  off  the  German  part,  or  by  making  peace 
with  France  only  and  continuing  the  war  with  Spain,  would  leave 
the  nation  still  in  hot  water,  create  a  strong  jealousy  and  persuasion 
that  France  coUusively  assisted  Spain  and  continue  nearly  the  same 
burden. 

He  then  talked  of  the  mischiefs  of  these  sudden  rises  and  falls 
of  the  Funds,  and  so  our  conversation  ended. 

[The  Duke  in  reply,  on  July  29  (H.  73,  f.  320;  N.  256,  f.  108), 
reports  a  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  declared 
that  the  King  had  expressed  the  highest  r^ard  for  the  Duke  erf" 
Newcastle,  and  had  asked  the  Duke  of  Bedford  whether  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  would  go  into  opposition.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  HardwUke 
[H.74,t.s;  N.  »s6,  f.  103.1  Clarbmont,  Aug.  11,  1761. 

...Lord  Bute  told  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  the  Peace  was 
agreed,  sure  or  made,  I  can't  exactly  remember  the  expression.  His 
Lordship  then  said  the  whole  Council  had  been  against  him  to  a  man. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  seemed  surprised  at  that  "What,  my 
Lord,  your  own  Council  ?  " — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  understood, 
and  it  is  universally  so  reported,  that  my  Lord  Bute  was  for  con- 
cluding immediately  with  France,  the  terms  being  now  agreed  and 
such  as  my  Lord  Bute  related  them  to  your  Lordship,  viz,  S*  Lucia 
given  up  to  the  French,  and  the  line  for  the  limits  of  Canada  to  be 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  as  was  proposed  by  us.  Lord  Granville, 
and  the  rest  would  not  agree  to  that,  or  then,  at  that  Council,  to 
conclude  any  peace  with  France  without  proper  security  should  be 
given  that  the  French  would  not  take  part  with  Spain,  in  their  war 
with  us.  And  upon  this,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  difficulty,  and  it 
is  this  which  creates  the  doubt  in  the  City.... 

What  an  opportunity  have  our  ministers  lost  through  ignorance, 
obstinacy  and  a  false  notion  of  popularity?  Had  Prince  Ferdinand 
been  suffered  and  enabled  to  begin  his  glorious  campaign  one 
month  or  two  sooner,  and  to  have  taken  the  advantage  in  time  of 
the  then  happy  event  in  Russia' ;  had  we  fixed  the  King  of  Prussia 
by  our  subsidy  and  thoroughly  united  ourselves  with  those  Powers 

'  Tbe  accessioo  of  the  Cur  Peler.     He  had  now  been  deduooed  by  hit  vjEe,  lh« 
Empieis  Cuberiae,  and  was  soon  after  murdered. 
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what  a  glorious  peace  might  we  have  had  ?  and  probably  a  per- 
manent system  for  Europe  made  aftenvards,  and  even  this  &tal 
change  in  Russia  might  possibly  have  been  prevented.... 

We  in  Surrey  are  all  full  of  a  very  remarkable  incident  which 
happened  at  the  assizes  at  Guildford  which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the 
real  sense  of  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  in  England.  I  shall 
relate  the  fact  to  your  Lordship  just  as  M'  Onslow*  told  it  me,  and 
afterwards  told  it  to  fifteen  gentlemen  who  dined  at  Claremont  on 
Sunday.... 

It  seems  it  is  the  custom  in  Surrey  for  the  High  SheriflT  to 
entertain  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  County,  one  day  of  the  assizes. 
This  High  Sheriff. .  .did  so  and  had  120  of  the  first  gentlemen  to 
dine  with  him.  After  dinner  he  drank,  standing,  healths,  which 
they  call  public  healths,  in  full  glasses.  Those  healths  were  all  the 
royal  family  etc:  and  after  them,  standing  still,  their  old  member, 
M'  Onslow,  and  then  your  humble  servant's  health,  in  bumpers 
also.  They  then  sat  down,  and  everybody  was  to  name  his  toast 
The  first  toast  named  was  Sir  John  Evelyn ;  that  went  round 
quietly.  Then  our  friend,  M'  Cartaret  Webb',  named  my  Lord 
Bute,  upon  which  the  whole  company  at  once  got  up  and  would 
not  drink  it ;  there  were  not  above  two  or  three  at  most  that  drank 
it  This  broke  up  the  company.  One  M'  Coates,  a  very  consider- 
able wine- merchant,  called  out, "  Who  gave  that  toast  ?  or  proposed 
that  health  ?  "  Mf  Webb  replied,  "  He  is  my  master."  The  whole 
room  was  astonished  and  in  great  confusion,  no  one  creature  saying 
one  single  word  for  this  toast. 

I  believe  this  is  what  never  happened  to  any  one  man  of  his 
Lordship's  quality  before,  and  especially  in  such  high  favour  and 
credit  with  the  King.  This  must  show  what  the  spirit  of  the  people 
is.  It  is,  my  Lord,  his  country  (Scotland),  and  it  will  increase  every 
day,  notwithstanding  the  amazing  influence  which  such  unbounded 
power  has  over  many  of  the  first  nobility,  for  there  is  the  only 
progress  which  it  has  made. 

Sure  this  circumstance  must  make  an  impression.  Here  could 
be  no  design,  cabal,  or  intrigue ;  and  must  arise  from  the  general 
opinion  of  the  company.  Tho'  I  daresa^  it  will  not  happen,  you 
may  be  assured  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  it  at  Lewes,  if 
I  should  hear  of  any  such  design.. ..I  hear  the  story  is  known  and 
makes  a  great  impression,  and  is  much  talked  of.... I  propo.se  when 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  is  at  the  Duke  of  Leeds's  to  come  and 
spend  a  day  or  two  at  Wimpole.  Let  my  bed  be  laid  in  from  this 
time... 

on  of  the  hte  Speaker,  M.P.  for  Sor^,  ftftennuda 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Altortuy-Gmeral 

IH.  4,  r.  l€j.]  WlMPOLB,  Aug.  11,   1761. 

Dear  Chaules, 

Lord  Lyttelton  made  me  a  visit  on  Thursday  n^ht, 
and  stayed  till  just  now... .His  Lordship  said  a  great  deal  relating 
to  yourself,  very  friendly  you  may  be  sure;  that  before  he  went 
last  to  Hagley  his  friend,  Lord  Egremont,  had  said  much  to 
him  on  your  subject;  that  Lord  Chancellor  had  complained  to 
him  of  his  health  and  that  he  could  not  go  on  in  his  office;  that  he 
wished  the  King  and  his  servants  would  be  thinking  of  a  proper 
successor  etc:;  that  on  this  occasion  his  Majesty  had  mentioned 
you  and  that  you  stood  high  in  his  opinion.  [Lord  Mansfield  was 
quite  out  of  favour.]  1  understood  that  this  was  thrown  out  as  a 
lure  to  me,  being  of  so  great  consequence  to  my  family.  I  treated 
it  superficially,  but  decently  and  civilly,  and  said  nothing  had  been 
said  about  it  to  me.  [Charles  should  visit  Lord  Bute,  Lord  Egremont 
and  Lord  Lyttelton.] 

[Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Hardwicke  writes  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle concerning  the  same  interview  (N.  256,  f.  325),  was  "loaded" 
by  Lord  Bute  with  compliments  and  regrets  that  they  had  left  the 
cabinet'.] 

Attorney -General  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[n.s.f-182;  11.80.  f.5i.i  &f.ir<  "761. 

...The  matter  of  your  lordship's  kind  letter  by  the  messenger 
[of  Aug.  21]  did  not  surprise  me.  It  coincided  not  only  with  what 
Woodcock^  said,  but  with  Lord  President's  random  talk  to  meat 
Easter.  As  I  really  laid  no  weight  upon  it  in  my  own  mind,  I  never 
mentioned  it  to  your  Lordship,  lest  you  should  think  I  did.  But 
he  said  much;  and  when  I  treated  it  slightly  and  that  the  King 
had  choice  of  others,  who  were  more  fit,  he  said  that  it  could  be 
given  to  nobody  else  and  that  I   must  think  of  it. 

1  waited  on  Lord  Lyttelton  according  to  your  Lordship's  hint, 
last  Sunday  se'nnight,  and  found  him  alone.  I  affected  to  call  by 
accident,  not  knowing  whether  he  was  returned  from  Wimpole,  and 
to  express  my  concern  that  I  could  not  wait  on  him  there,  as  one 
of  the  party.  He  soon  entered  into  conversation,  and  went  thro' 
all  which  Lord  Egr[emont],  Lord  B[ute]  and  Lord  Hal[ifax]  had 

'  See  also  the  account  or  Lurd  Lyltelton's  subscquenl  iDterview  with  the  D.  of  X 
*■.  j-oand  H.  ;4.  f.  )i. 

•  Ed'rard  Woodoiek,  Secrctiuy  of  Planlalion:). 
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said  of  the  peace,  etc.  before  his  going  to  Wimpole.  He  professed 
the  highest  obligations  to  your  Lordship,  without  whose  generous 
friendship  he  should  have  fallen  very  low,  especially  as  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  never  attempted  to  support  him;  and  instead  of 
taking  off  the  proscription,  which  had  been  set  upon  him,  only 
made  use  of  It  as  a  pretence  to  do  nothing  for  him'. 

When  he  entered  on  what  related  to  myself,  he  threw  it  out  as 
a  thing  fit  for  me  to  know,  and  founded  on  /ac/s,  which  might  serve 
in  some  degree  to  give  light  to  my  conduct,  the  King's  good  opinion 
and  inclination,  his  intention  (as  Lord  Egrfemont]  had  repre- 
sented it)  to  offer  me  the  Great  Seal,  in  case  of  a  vacancy;  and  that 
about  Whitsuntide  before  Lord  Lyttelton  went  iast  to  Hagley,  Lord 
Egr[eniont]  had  spent  three  hours  with  him  one  evening,  and  talked 
very  seriously  upon  it.  I  asked  whether  anything  had  been  said 
since  his  return.  He  answered,  No;  Lord  Chancellor  was  better, 
and  the  conversation  had  not  been  raised  again.  I  then  told  him 
that  I  thought  it  better  to  let  it  sleep,  and  particularly  not  to  own  to 
Lord  Egr[emont],  or  to  any  other  person,  that  he  had  spoke  to  me 
upon  it;  and  with  that  caution  and  restraint  of  secrecy  and  honour 
(which  he  promised)  1  would  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  it;  that  if 
the  proposition  was  seriously  meant,  it  was  founded  on  Lord  Bute's 
sense  of  his  own  situation,  as  a  Scotchman;  but  I  feared  that  thro' 
the  supposed  weight  of  it  with  your  Lordship  and  your  family,  it 
might  be  meant,  in  some  degree,  as  the  price  of  two  impossibilities; 
one  that  Lord  Bute  should  long  continue  where  he  is,  and  the 
other,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  be  content,  without 
returning  to  what  he  was. 

As  to  the  first,  I  said,  that  in  every  country  the  revenue,  the 
law,  and  the  clergy  governed  the  State  (the  military  did  not,  even 
in  France,  being  fit  only  for  a  coup  de  tnaiti);  and  that  if  all  these 
civil  branches  of  administration  fall  into  Scotch  hands,  it  could  not 
be  tolerated;  that  particularly,  as  to  the  revenue,  Scotland  was  so 
easy  in  respect  to  taxes  (the  whole  burden  lying  on  England),  that 
an  English  House  of  Commons,  who  were  proud  of  their  power 
and  superiority  derived  from  wealth,  would  ill  bear  to  see  the 
revenue  conducted  by  the  Scotch,  whom  they  have  been  used  to 
consider  only  as  hands  in  the  King's  purse,  and  no  real  supports  to 
his  throne;  that  besides  this,  the  whole  interior  and  provincial 
government  depended  much  on  the  treasury;  and  the  jealousy 
would  soon  rise,  that  great  influence  in  elections  would  be  applied 
to  support  Scotchmen  in  English  boroughs,  which  would  extend 
the  representation  of  that  country  beyond  forty-five  members; 
at  least  it  would  depend  on  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  a  Scotch 
minister  and  favourite,  whether  that  influence  should  be  so  applied 
or  not. 

'  Lord  Lytlullon,  once  a  close  friend  of  Pill,  had  disapproved  of  his  conduct  id 
opposition  and  had  broken  off  tehition&  and  taken  office  in  the  D.  of  N.'a  adminisliatioD. 
He  was  left  out  on  the  tecorstitution  of  the  government  in  1757  but  made  ■  peer  through 
Lord  H.'s  influence. 
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As  to  the  second,  I  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  so 
averse  to  return  into  any  office  of  mere  rank  without  power,  that  I 
doubted  whether  even  your  Lordship's  weight  and  persuasion  could 
bring  him  to  it;  especially  as  so  many  of  his  friends  would  think 
he  lowered  himself;  tho'  some,  for  their  own  sakes,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  credit,  would  like  the  colour  and  protection  of  his 
name,  to  be  in  humour  with  the  Court.  I  then  said  that,  if  the 
proposition  was  not  serious,  the  meaning  of  it  was  only  to  induce 
me  to  take  a  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  new  admin- 
istration, particularly  in  support  of  their  peace,  and  to  make  use 
of  any  little  credit,  which  your  family  might  have  with  some  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  friends,  to  encourage  others  to  act  the 
like  part. 

With  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  I  added,  that  if  I  could  suppose 
the  King  would  ever  do  me  the  honour  hinted,  I  should  not  be 
afraid  to  accept  it,  tho'  I  should  think  it  too  early,  and  in  many 
respects  not  eligible  at  this  time.  I  enquired  how  Lord  Mansfield 
stood,  and  whether  he  might  not  be  thought  of  He  answered, 
that  Lord  Mansfield  would  feel  nothing  personal  as  to  me,  because 
he  would  see  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  the  Great  Seal, 
rebus  sic  stantibus.  His  Lordship  answered  to  a  different  point 
from  what  I  meant.  I  meant  to  draw  from  him  what  he  did  not 
mention  of  the  King's  displeasure.  For  as  to  Lord  Mansfield's 
feelings,  they  would  be  strong,  but  of  no  real  consequence.  His 
manner  has  been  offensive  and  unpopular  in  Westminster  Hall; 
and,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ?Ays,  perhaps  I  may  improve,  whilst  otktrs 
are  at  a  stand. 

Lord  Lj'ttelton  said,  that  if  such  an  offer  came,  I  could  not  with 
honour  refuse  it ;  that  my  two  impossibilities  were  certainly  great 
difficulties;  but  as  to  the  first,  he  thought  Lord  Bute's  prudence 
with  absolute  favour  might  weather  the  conjuncture;  and  as  to  the 
second,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ought  to  reflect,  he  never  could 
be  a  minister  in  power,  as  he  had  been  in  the  late  reign;  and  that 
it  would  be,  above  ail,  absurd  for  him  to  make  himself  the  instrument 
of  M'  Pitt's  power,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  opposition. 
We  parted  on  the  strictest  terms  of  caution.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
saw  plainly  that  my  friend  had  been  moving,  thro'  Lord  Bath  and 
Lord  Egremont,  to  acquire  some  consideration  with  the  new 
minister,  in  which  he  had  hoped  not  to  be  disapproved  by  you,  and 
perhaps  to  make  some  merit  to  himself,  if  he  could  give  hopes  of 
any  impression  upon  your  Lordship.  Of  this  conference  t  took  not 
the  least  notice  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  judging  it  quite  im- 
proper; nor  shall  to  any  person  living  but  Lord  Royston  and  your 
Lordship. 

I  did  not  see  Lord  Bute  till  Monday  last,  by  appointment,  at 
eleven  o'clock.  To  avoid  personal  coldness,  I  began  with  telling 
him  that  no  occasion  of  business  having  broi^ht  me  to  him  before, 
I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  him  on  the  honours 
which  the  King  had  conferred  on  him ;  that  I  could  not  wait  upon 
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him  at  his  lev^e,  as  others  did,  because  the  truth  was,  that  in  six 
years,  since  I  was  Solicitor- General,  tho'  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  been  twice  in  office,  and  twice  out  of  it,  I  had  never  attended 
him  in  that  manner.  He  said  that  was  a  trifle;  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  others  of  my  family,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard,  which  was  sufficient;  that  the  weight  and  labour  of  his 
office  was  too  much  for  him,  unexperienced  as  he  was. 

i  then  went  thro'  my  business  about  the  plan  for  a  board  of 
ordnance  in  Ireland,  in  which  I  showed  him  some  difficulties  that 
pleased  him  as  they  might  put  an  end  to  it  He  studiously  avoided 
mentioning  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  or  to  say  one  word  of  his 
resignation,  or  your  Lordship's  not  being  summoned  to  Council; 
to  prevent  {I  believe)  my  opening  upon  those  subjects.  Of  his 
own  accord  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  peace,  and  supposed,  in 
general,  that  I  knew  the  terms;  that  he  had  desired  Lord  Lyttelton 
to  acquaint  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  that  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
to  your  satisfaction  and  agreeable  to  your  ideas,  when  you  attended 
the  Council.  Upon  my  saying  that  Prince  Ferdinand  had  eased 
the  negociation  of  what  related  to  Germany  by  his  conduct  and 
success,  he  admitted  it,  but  said  the  K.  of  Prussia  would  not  open 
himself  as  to  peace,  tho' the  King  had  repeatedly  desired  it....  He  said 
that  in  order  to  compel  Spain  to  treat,  that  Court  had  been  told  some 
time  ago  by  our  Ministers,  if  they  delayed  treating  till  news  should 
come  of  the  conquest  of  Havannah,  it  must  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  compensation.... 

On  Wednesday  1  went  to  Claremont,  and  returned  yesterday 
morning.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  received  me  very  graciously, 
and  showed  me  the  letters  and  narratives  of- conversations,  which 
had  passed  since  I  left  your  Lordship.  As  I  determined  to  push 
his  Grace  a  little  beyond  the  half  words  and  hints  of  his  letters, 
I  presumed  to  enquire  what  had  passed  with  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, which  I  took  notice  was  not  stated  upon  paper.  He  began 
with  flattering  me  that  his  Royal  Highness  (from  whom  I  never 
received  any  civility  in  my  whole  life)  had  spoke  much  of  me, 
and  of  my  reputation  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it)  with  the 
Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  that  I  had  spoke  my 
mind  on  several  occasions  of  late  years  with  more  freedom  and 
weight  than  anybody;  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  of 
opinion,  the  best  plan  of  all  would  be  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle should  go  back  to  Court,  at  the  Head  of  the  Treasury, 
upon  conditions  explained,  leaving  Lord  Bute  there,  as  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  or  in  some  honourable  station,  if  the  King  and  his 
favourite  could  see  the  prudence  of  that  measure  for  Lord  Bute. 

I  observed  that  he  went  shortly  to  the  conclusion,  but  what 
were  the  means  proposed  by  his  R.  Highness?  He  said  that  the 
Duke's  idea  of  conduct  in  Parliament,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  peace 
were  new  since  last  year,  was  this ;  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
not  bound  to  support  but  might  object;.. .Santa  Lucia  given  up, 
even  tho'  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  were  in  our  hands,  was  too 
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much ;  Wesel  and  Cleves  etc  not  thought  of ;  that  enquiries  might 
be  made,  papers  called  for  etc.  etc  I  answered,  the'  Santa  Lucia 
was  something,  yet  I  doubted  how  far  these  objects  would  strike 
in  Tarliament,  weighed  against  the  general  expediency  of  a  peace; 
especially  what  related  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  which  the 
ministers  would  have  much  to  say  of  his  reserve  and  obstinacy. 
I  said  too  that  these  were  ideas  of  a  plan  for  opposition;  in  that 
view,  his  own  resignation  must  be  followed  by  that  which  he  had 
hitherto  disavowed,  the  resignation  of  many  of  his  friends.  This 
consequence  he  admitted  and  said,  "If  his  friends  would  have 
a  Scotch  minister  and  favourite,  he  would  not  disturb  them  in  it, 
but  that  he  believed  the  nobility  and  nation  would  not  liear  it." 
When  1  spoke  of  the  King,  and  that  few  of  those,  who  were 
young  and  going  on  in  the  world,  would  be  forward  to  stake 
themselves  upon  a  supposed  personal  point,  he  said  "that  if  Kings 
would  have  their  own  way  and  do  such  things,  they  must  be  made 
to  feel."  I  then  said  that  his  friends  had  made  a  mistake,  who 
thought  he  meant  retirement,  and  that  he  had  advised  himself  ill 
in  going  out ;  for  he  would  have  fought  with  more  advantage  in  than 
out;  free  from  the  appearances  or  imputation  of  faction;  his  side  of 
the  Court  might  have  been  considered  as  the  sound  part  of  the 
administration,  and  the  other,  as  the  Cabal;  that  if  the  work  was  to 
be  done  in  this  way,  he  might  perhaps  find  it  more  tedious  than  he 
imagined  with  long  speeches  and  late  debates  at  his  time  of  life: 
that  personal  objections  to  Lord  Bute  arising  from  measures  and 
conduct,  were  not  ripe  enough  to  furnish  parliamentary  topics 
against  him;  that  if  Lord  Bute  saw  a  storm  coming,  he  might  go 
back  to  one  of  his  former  offices,  and  put  some  Englishman  of 
quality,  (as  had  been  said)  into  the  Treasury;  that  Lord  Bute  had 
conferred  many  obligations  which  would  strengthen  him,  if  not 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  yet  from  a  sense  of  shame;  that  an 
opposition  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  without  M'  Pitt;  (of 
whom  I  did  not  find  he  knew  anything;  at  least  it  was  not  owned 
to  me).  1  said  that  his  Grace's  points  of  opposition  must  be 
strong,  his  friends  firm,  and  he  must  look  distinctly  to  the  end. 

Would  lie  choose  to  come  into  administration  and  return  to  the 
Treasury,  whilst  Lord  Bute  was  absolute  in  favour?  If  so,  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  he  could  only  return  to  his  former  state  of 
uneasiness  and  indignities.  Would  he  go  into  opposition  with 
M""  I'itt  (whom  he  had  so  long  rejected  or  kept  at  a  distance).  In 
order  to  return  with  him  into  office?  If  so,  W  Pitt  must  be  the 
minister.  In  measures  he  was  so  before;  and  Lord  Bute  being 
laid  out  of  the  case,  he  would  be  so  in  everything;  for  the  Duke  <M 
Newcastle  would  not  have  strength  enough,  either  in  the  King's 
personal  inclination  or  natural  temper,  to  resist  as  he  had  in  tibe 
late  reign,  especially  after  having  offended  in  opposition  and  proved 
the  main  instrument  of  bringing  M^  Pitt  back  again. 

I  added  that  1  only  threw  out  these  things  for  consideration 
'  Above,  p.  37J  and  «. 
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without  pretending  to  have  any  opinion,  and  resolved  to  follow 
my  friends. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  gave  no  direct  answer  to  any  of  these 
things,  dropped  in  different  parts  of  our  conversation,  for  the  sake 
of  trying  him.  So  far  he  concluded  rightly  that  he  should  see 
how  things  would  turn  out,  whether  the  administration  would  have 
any  and  what  peace,  what  the  party  in  general  thought  nearer  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament;  and  that  he  should  advise  with 
your  Lordship,  and  do  as  his  friends  would  have  him. 

I  do  not  presume  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  any  observations. 
I  really  have  no  fixed  opinion  and  can  have  none.  I  write  this 
stuff  to  rid  my  mind  of  it  for  the  vacation,  and  to  show  your  Lord- 
ship how  I  mooted  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Before  the  session 
of  Parliament  I  shall  know  your  judgment.  If  it  is  a  measure  to 
resign  and  I  am  to  go  ad  latus  of  M""  Pitt,  1  shall  incline  strongly 
to  attend  the  Bar  no  more,  which  I  may  now  quit,  without  loss  of 
honour  in  the  world,  and  might  perhaps  attend  hereafter  with  some 
profit,  but  more  vexation.  If  1  am  to  continue  where  I  am,  in  this 
critical  moment  of  my  life,  1  am  sure  not  to  want  your  advice,  and 
am  most  happy  in  the  prospect,  support  and  consolation  of  it,  to 
inform  me  how  I  may  tread  with  decency  and  honour  upon  the 
rotten  ground  of  this  administration.... 

Lord  Royston.  whom  I  shall  visit  tomorrow,  and  return  to 
Highgate  on  Monday,  will  transmit  this  letter  to  Wimpole.  He  is 
so  kind  as  to  promise  to  think  for  me,  and  connect  my  ideas.  But 
your  Lordship  must  guide  us  both 1  am  always  [etc.] 

C.  YORKE. 

[On  September  4,  1762  (N.  257,  f.  145),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
gives  an  account  of  an  audience  with  the  King  to  which  he  had 
been  summoned  as  the  oldest  K.G.,  to  advise  the  King  whether  the 
ladies  of  the  Knights  might  be  allowed  to  wear  the  Garters  on  their 
arms. — After  this  important  subject  had  t)een  discussed,  the  King 
spoke  at  length  on  the  terms  of  peace,  beginning  by  saying]  that 
there  were  many  stories  about  me  which  he  would  not  believe,  that 
I  would  attack  this  and  that  I  would  attack  that;  that  his  Majesty 
had  always  replied  that  he  knew  me  and  my  zeal  for  him,  and  that  he 
would  never  believe  anything  of  that  sort  of  me  till  he  saw  it.  [This 
was  plainly  in  view  of  the  violent  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  terms 
of  peace  lately  shown  in  the  City,  and  the  Duke  only  replied  that 
he  hoped  the  King  would  never  judge  of  him  by  reports,  but  only 
by  his  real  actions  The  King  then  proceeding,  spoke  of  the  peace 
as  a  necessity  from  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  war;  that 
France  refused  to  treat  without  the  cession  of  S'=  Lucia,  to  which 
the  Duke  replied  that  that  shewed  the  value  of  the  island  to  France 
and  that,  while  he  was  in  office,  it  was  determined  to  secure  some 
compensation  for  the  cession  of  Martinico.]  I  then  asked  the  King 
what  was  determined  with  regard  to  the  boundaries  and  limits  of 
Canada.       He   said    that    the    French    had   not  only   consented 
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that  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  the  boundafy...but 
that  they  would  demolish  all  the  forts  etc:  which  they  had  upon 
the  River  Mississippi,  (His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say  up  to  the 
Ganges,  but  I  apprehend  the  King  mistook  the  Ganges  for  some 
other  river.)  As  I  am  far  from  knowing  exactly  the  state  and 
limits  of  those  countries,  I  said  nothing  further  upon  that  head. — 
[In  the  margin]  His  Majesty  was  here  under  a  mistake  and  con- 
founded the  boundaries  of  the  Mississippi  with  what  had  been 
agreed  with  the  French  with  regard  to  the  East  Indies.... — [Then 
the  King  blamed  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  rejected  his  offers  of 
mediation  with  Austria  and  said]  "What  can  I  do?  The  King  of 
Prussia  will  not  open  himself  to  me;  I  can  do  nothing  but  leave 
him  to  himself."  [The  Duke  continues]  I  took  that  opportunity  in 
the  strongest  manner,  most  earnestly  to  hope  that  this  country 
would  never  be  without  some  connection  with  the  Continent;  that 
the  moment  that  should  be  the  case,  there  would  be  an  end  of  our 
superiority  at  sea,  and  the  most  fatal  effects  must  happen  to  this 
country.  His  Majesty's  answer  was  this,  "  I  am  entirely  of  that 
opinion,  and  have  always  been  so."  [Nothing  had  been  absolutely 
settled  with  Spain,  but  the  King  said  that  Court  seemed  well- 
disposed.  The  Duke  at  the  conclusion  of  the  audience]  told  the 
King  that,  since  H.M.  had  been  so  gracious  is  to  give  me  this 
account,  1  thought  in  duty  I  was  obliged  to  acquaint  him  that 
I  apprehended  it  would  be  thought  that  some  compensation,  or  satis- 
faction, should  be  given  for  the  great  successes  of  this  year,  and  the 
very  different  situation  that  things  were  in  everywhere  when  the 
terms  of  peace  were  under  consideration  the  last  year  ;  that  besides 
the  great  success  of  His  Majesty's  arms  everywhere,  the  turn  in 
Russia  could  not  but  be  very  advantageous  to  His  Majesty  and  his 
allies... and  that,  tho'  the  present  Empress  might  not  go  so  far  as 
the  last  Czar,  we  were,  however,  (I  hoped)  sure  of  a  neutrality 
there  ;...that  the  Council  had  thought  some  additional  satisfaction 
should  be  given  for  Martinico  only;  that  in  addition  to  that  con- 
quest,  we  thought  ourselves  now  sure  of  the  Havannah. 

His  Majesty  made  no  objection  to  any  part  of  what  I  had  said, 
but  rested  the  whole  singly  upon  this,  the  impossibility  of  our 
carrying  on  the  war,  with  some  insinuations  that  he  knew  1  had 
always  been  of  that  opinion.  To  which  I  replied  that  that  was  very 
true,  but  that  the  successes  of  this  year  had  almost  left  nothing  to 
be  done ;  that  France  could  stand  out  no  longer,  and  that  I  thought 
those  successes  had  even  brought  them  to  the  disposition  they  were 
now  in. 

H  is  Majesty  was  pleased  towards  the  middle  of  this  part  of  the 
conversation  to  say,  "  My  Lord,  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
said ;  you  have  done  very  rightly  in  giving  me  this  information 
(or  to  that  purpose),  which  I  take  to  be  a  report  of  the  opinioD  or 
thoughts  of  others,  rather  than  your  own." — 

I  easily  saw  with  what  view  this  was  said.  I  made  no  reply, 
thinking  it  better  to  leave  it  there  with  havii^  honestly  and  fairly 
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represented  some  of  the  objections  which  were  made  to  the  supposed 
terms  of  the  peace.,.. The  King  knew  I  was  going  to  Wimpole,  and 
when  I  was  going  away,  ordered  me  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  to 
make  his  compliments  to  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  acquaint  him 
with  what  His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  say  to  me. — 1  thought, 
however,  that  when  I  went  out  of  the  Closet,  the  King  looked 
a  little  grave. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Aitomey-General 
[H.  s,  f.  191;  H.  4,  f.  376.]  Wimpole,  Thursday,  Stp.  9,  176), 

Dear  Charles,... 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  arrived  here  with  my  Cousin 
Jones,  on  Tuesday.. ..His  Grace  has  been  in  very  good  humour  and 
appeared  to  be  much  pleased  ever  since.  He  has  been  very  full  of 
conversation  and  speculation  (as  you  will  easily  imagine), and  I  have 
framed  my  discourse  to  him  entirely  upon  the  plan  of  your  letter' 
without  deviating  from  it  in  any  one  instance,  and  yet  without 
letting  slip  the  least  hint  or  circumstance  that  could  discover  that 
I  had  received  any  intelligence  or  even  heard  from  you,  who  are 
noted  for  a  bad  correspondent.... 

I  laid  it  down  as  a  thing  beyond  doubt,  and  brought  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  to  agree  to  it  very  explicitly,  that  no  opposition  could 
be  formed  with  any  probable  hope  of  success  without  joining 
M'  Pitt  in  it,  of  whose  disposition  he  positively  declared  that  he 
knew  nothing ;  that  there  is  no  ground  at  present  for  any  public 
parliamentary  opposition  from  measures,  except  such  as  may  arise 
from  objections  to  the  conditions  of  peace ;  for  that  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Scotchman  could  not  in  form  be  taken  up  in  Parliament,  till 
it  broke  out  and  was  exemplified  in  material  instances  of  conduct 
which  were  not  yet  ripened  ;  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  upon 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  friends  in  shaping  their  opposition 
upon  the  conditions  of  peace  (if  made),  because  the  popular  run 
against  the  peace  would  be  founded  (as  you  said),  not  upon  S'" 
Lucia  and  upon  Cleves  and  Wesel,  but  probably  upon  more 
material  points,  which  had  been  agreed  to  whilst  he  and  his  friends 
attended  the  Council,  and  to  these  their  supposed  ally,  M'  Pitt, 
would  carry  his  objections.  But  still  it  might  be  replied,  in  case 
Prince  Ferdinand  should  succeed  in  clearing  Hanover  and  Hesse 
of  the  French,  that  all  our  acquisitions,  except  Canada  and  Senegal 
or  Gor^e,  were  given  up  without  any  equivalent,  except  Minorca 
'  Alx>ve,  of  September  3. 
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and  Newfoundland',  whereas  last  year  Hesse  and  part  of  Hanover 
were  put  in  compensation  ;  that  this  way  of  reasoning  would  be 
much  strengthened  by  restoring  the  Havannah,  in  case  that  should 
be  taken ;  that  in  order  to  carry  on  this  opposition  several  of  our 
friends,  who  now  remained  in  employments,  must  be  induced  to 
resign,  for  that  they  would  not  think  it  consistent  with  their  honour 
to  go  into  a  general  opposition,  possessed  of  the  employments  and 
favours  of  the  Crown  ;  that  the'  some  of  them  might  be  induced  to 
this,  many  of  them  would  not,  and  indeed  hardly  any  of  them, 
without  showing  them  hopes  in  futuro  and  holding  out  to  them 
some  prospect  of  success  in  a  new  administration. 

This  was  to  be  the  harvest ;  where  were  the  labourers  ?  I  made 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  go  through  the  list  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  we  could  find  very  few  hands  and  fewer  heads;  as  to  speakers 
to  be  depended  upon,  reduced  almost  to  his  Grace  and  myself;  as  to 
me,  non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens;  and  as  to  himself,  he  must 
judge ;  that  after  having  been  used  to  ease,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed  at 
our  own  hours,  he  always  now  between  ID  and  1 1  o'clock,  we  should 
find  it  hard  work  to  go  thro'  long  and  late  debates,  and  all  the 
uphill  labour  of  an  opposition,  which  we  had  never  practised ;  that 
such  a  scene  of  fatigue  would,  at  our  time  of  life,  probably  demolish 
us  in  a  twelvemonth ;  that  after  the  whole  gone  through  with  the 
best  success,  M'  Pitt  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  administration. 

To  all  this  his  Grace  agreed,  or  seemed  to  agree.... You  see  how 
loose  and  vague  all  this  is,  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  any 
settled  scheme..,. 

From  hence  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  scarce  probable  that 
you  will  be  put  under  the  difficulty  you  apprehend  about  rtsigna- 
lien,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  only  point  in  which  I  differ  from 
you,  I  mean  your  idea  of  quitting  the  Bar ;  in  case  you  should  think 
fit  to  quit  your  office,  which  last  I  do  by  no  means  foresee.  But,  if 
it  should  so  happen,  my  opinion  upon  consideration  is  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable  in  the  highest  degree  for  you  to  leave  the  Bar.  It 
will  be  giving  up  the  most  independent  and,  I  think,  the  most 
advantageous  profession  in  England,  without  any  occasion ;  (or 
you  would  not  find  your  profits  much  lessened  by  the  loss  of  yoor 
office,  but  you  would  find  your  own  consideration  and  importance 
much  diminished  by  the  loss  of  your  profession.  My  Lord  Gran- 
ville used  to  say  that  the  first  man  at  the  Bar  in  o[^>osition  was 
equal  to  the  first  man  upon  the  Bench.     I  don't  carry  it  so  far,  but 

'  See  above,  p   403  tt. 
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I  really  think  the  first  man  at  the   Bar  in  opposition  is,  caeteris 
paribus,  equal  to  the  first  man  at  the  Bar  in  place,  and  I  always 
thought  so.     You  have  now  my  sincere  opinion  on  this  point.... 
I  am,  dear  Charfes,  your  most  affectionate  Father, 

Hardwicke. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
[N.  157,  f.  15J.]  Claremont,  Stp.  14,  1761. 

...  I  spent  three  or  four  most  agreeable  days  last  week  at 
Wimpole.  My  dear  old  friend  was  all  I  could  wish,  and  I  flatter 
myself  we  were  happy  in  each  other.  I  was  charmed  with  your 
brother  John ;  he  sets  you  all  hard  with  me.  Lord  Royston  was 
so  good  as  to  come  over  to  see  me,  and  I  had  all  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  which  I  could  expect  from  him,... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  557,  f.  390.)  Stp.   18,   1761. 

...We  have  drove  the  French  out  of  all  North  America;  taken 
their  most  valuable  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  possessed  ourselves 
of  their  settlements  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  drove  them  absolutely 
out  of  the  East  Indies;  have  all  to  give  to  them  and  nothing  to 
recover  from  them  but  Minorca,  for  which  it  ought  to  be  supposed 
that  Belleisle  singly  is  more  than  a  compensation.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  J58,  f.  II.]  WlMPOLK,  Oct.   1,    1761. 

Mv  Dear  Lord,... 

Nobody  can  possibly  rejoice  more  than  I  do  at  the  glorious 
success  of  his  Majesty's  arms  before  the  Havannah....!  would  have 
called  it  a  most  important  conquest*,  if  that  word  had  not  been 
turned  into  ridicule  by  the  absurd  application  of  it  the  last  summer. 
1  entirely  agree  with  you  for  all  the  public  reasons  which  you  have 
given  for  its  importance^,  and  for  three  which  I  will  not  ca.]l  private, 
tho'  they  are  more  particular.  1°  That  it  strips  certain  persons  of 
an  objection  which  they  would  not  have  omitted,  in  case  it  had 
failed,  and  indeed  they  had  already  begun  to  make,  I  mean  that 
the  failure  was  owing  to  the  council's  not  having  concurred  in 
Mf  I'itt's  advice  to  fall  upon  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  September 

'  fill's  grandiloquent  description  nf  the  capture  of  Belteiile. 
'  The  U.  oTN.'s  leller,  H.  74,  f.  50. 
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1761.  20  That  it  proves  it  to  have  been  possible  that  an  expedition 
of  great  consequence,  estent  and  difficulty,  might  be  well  concerted 
and  well  executed  without  the  counsel  and  consent  of  that  gentle- 
man. 3°  What  your  Grace  has  hinted  at  ii>  a  very  friendly  manner, 
it  does  the  greatest  honour  to  the  memory  of  poor  Lord  Anson, 
who  had  so  great  a  part  in  the  formation  and  direction  of  it.  The 
French  have  a  saying,  Les  absents  ont  toujours  tort;  more  the  dead  ; 
and  1  have  seen  that  things  were  begun  to  be  flung  out,  in  order 
to  have  laid  any  ill  success  that  might  have  attended  it  entirely  at 
his  door... .Notwithstanding  this,  the  sea-officers  agree  that  the 
lights  which  he  gave  them  and  the  charts  which  he  furnished  them 
with,  did  all  prove  right.  Passing  over  some  foibles  (and  no  mortal 
man  is  without  them)  take  him  for  all  in  all  (as  Shakespeare  says), 
I  sitall  never  see  his  like  again  in  that  office.... 

[He  deplores  the  state  and  conduct  of  the  n^otiations.]... 
I  perfectly  agree  with  your  Grace  that  the  conduct  of  the  ministry 
with  regard  to  their  strong  peace-making  declarations  has  been 
highly  blameable  in  respect  of  the  Public  and  themselves  too. 
I  have  heard  but  of  one  person  named  to  have  taken  the  dirty 
lucrative  advantage,  and  he  no  minister  except  behind  the  curtain, 
but  who  has  long  ago  prepared  the  world  to  believe  anything  <^ 
him'.  Themischief  arising  to  the  Public  by  this  conduct  is  evident; 
by  tliat  to  themselves,  I  mean  that  by  giving  out  such  strong  positive 
declarations  of  a  peace  made  or  sure,  they  have  laid  themselves  under 
the  greater  necessity  of  concluding  a  peace,  and  consequently  given 
France  an  advantage  over  them  in  the  negotiation,  as  Queen  Anne's 
ministers  did  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  [He  has  the  worst  fore- 
bodings. Surely  all  mankind  must  expect  that  some  compensation 
for  this  important  success  should  be  obtained.  The  Duke  (^ 
Cumberland's  attitude  was  very  satisfactory,  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  some  softening  with  r^ard  to  M''  Pitt.] 

[On  October  3,  i;62  (N.  258,  f  28),the  Duke  of  Newcastle  gives _j 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  the  Duke  of  ■; 
Cumberland  on  October  i,  at  Windsor,  who  expressed  bis  strong "j 
disapprobation  of  Lord  Bute's  "sole  power"  and  the  exclusion  ofS 
the  old  supporters  of  the  Royal  family.  Fox  had  told  him  that^ 
Lord  Bute  was  in  favour  of  agreeing  immediately  to  the  Prelimi— ^ 
naries,  without  asking  any  compensation  whatever  for  the  Havannah — . 
but  was  opposed  by  George  Grenville,  who  proposed  to  Lord  But«^ 
that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  LonJ 
Hardwickc  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  council  to  assist  in  the 
■  Fox,  i.t.  by  stock-jobbing. 
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discussion,  a  proposal  which  was  rejected.  At  length,  however, 
finding  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  against  him,  Lord  Bute  had 
yielded  and  had  sent  orders  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Paris  to 
demand  an  equivalent.  From  hence  Fox  had  inferred  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Lord  Bute  to  go  on,  when  he  "  could  not  govern  his 
own  people,"  and  had  only  one  friend  in  the  council.  Lord  Halifax; 
and  it  was  reported  that  Lord  Bute  himself  had  said  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  his  Gold  Key  again.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
expressed  his  strong  disapproval  of  several  particulars  in  the  peace 
to  the  King.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  enquired  in  the  city, 
and  had  ascertained  that  money  could  probably  be  procured  for 
carrying  on  the  war  on  its  original  plan  for  another  year,  provided 
a  minister  of  ability  and  stability  were  placed  at  the  treasury  and 
the  inadequate  terms  of  peace  rejected. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  continues  on  October  7  (H.  74,  ff.  61 
and  63  ;  N.  258,  f.  82)  There  was  scarcely  one  article  in  the  pro- 
posed treaty  which  ought  to  stand.  He  "  had  reason  to  think  " 
that  Lord  Bute  had  said]  that  he  was  very  glad  of  our  success  at 
the  Havannah,  but  that  he  wished  it  had  not  come  so  soon  by 
two  or  three  days  ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  that  we  had  concluded 
a  peace  without  taking  the  advantage  of  it.  I  believe  such  a 
thing  was  never  said  before  by  an  English  minister;  but  they  copy 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  throughout....!  beg  your  Lordship  will  con- 
sider what  the  Havannah  is  and  the  consequences  of  the  glorious 
conquest  we  have  made.  By  being  in  or  keeping  possession  of  the 
Havannah  we  are  absolutely  masters  of  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  it  back 
again  till  they  have  a  superior  naval  force  to  ours,  not  even  in 
conjunction  with  France,  and  the  blow  which  my  friend  Albemarle 
and  Focock'  have  given  to  them  in  that  respect,  having  transferred 
from  their  navy  to  ours  thirteen  good,  large  ships  of  the  line,  of 
which,  1  hear,  eight  are,  or  will  be  soon,  coming  to  England  with 
the  immense  treasure  in  money  of  one  million  and  a  half  sterling, 
will  at  least  put  a  stop  to  them  for  some  time.  In  this  situation  can 
any  friend  to  the  public  make  a  voluntary  cession  of  the  Havannah 
and  of  the  hank  we  have  over  Spain  by  it?. ..I  think  we  were  iii 
the  wrong  by  breaking  off  the  negotiation  with  France  last  year  in 
Mr  Pitt's  time.  I  thought  so  then,  but  since  it  is  broke  off,  since 
we  have  been  obliged  from  thence  to  raise  and  spend  near  twenty 
millions  sterling,  [since  Hanover  had  been  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
Martinico  conquered  from  the  French  and  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  wrested  from  them,  surely  the  terms 
now  should  not  be  the  same.  Continuing  in  a  secret  letter,  he 
complains  of  being  misunderstood  both  by  his  enemies  and  his 
friends;  he  repudiates  the  motives  of  restless  ambition  and  jealousy 
ascribed  to  him.    No  power  on  earth  should  make  him  a  responsible 

'  Cieuige  Keppel,  third  Earl  of  Albemiilc,  and  Adiniml  Sit  George  Pocock,  who  had 
commanded  the  successful  expedition  against  Havannah. 
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minister  again  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  not  be  "treated  as 
old  piece  of  household  stuff  that  they  may  do  what  they  ple^ 
with."    His  wish  is  to  be  called  to  the  council  with  Lord  Hardwic: 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  without  office,  provided  that  Pitt  ^ 
L^ge  took  the  principal  parts  in  the  administration]. 

Earl  of  Hard-ivicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  ij8,  f.  110.]  WixpoLB.  0<t.  9,  1761. 

[Approves  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  refusal  to  attend 


icil.]     The  beginning  of  your  Grace's  narrative  of  the  s 
of  your  material  conversation,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Mr  Fox,  is  ver  -^^ 
extraordinary.     I  thought  the   Duke  [of  Cumberland]  had  bee  -^^^ 
convinced  that  that  gentleman  had  left  him  for  my  Lord  Bute,  b**-*'^ 
he  is  very  capable  of  being  a  double  spy  and  in  that  capaci^, . 
presume,  he  now  acts.   [He  discusses  in  detail  the  articles  of  peac^^'^ 
as  far  as  they  were  known  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  accouat:^  *^ 
and  proceeds:]  As  to  the  present  administration,  if  my  Lord  But^^ 
cannot  make  a  peace  that  can  be  supported  in  the  nation,  thcr^F'"'*^ 
must  be  an  end  of  him.   H  is  want  of  weight  and  power  amongst  hi^  *  -" 
fellow-ministers  has  the  appearance  of  a  fatal  symptom  for  him.  »-*^ 
If  he  really  said.  "  that  he  should  be  glad  to  have  his  Gold  Key'i^'^ 
again, "  it  is  the  most  sensible  thing  that  I  have  heard  some  time. 

There  now  remains  the  point  of  your  Grace's  own  subject  em^^^^^ 
situation  ;  and  i  am  sure  I  need  not  assure  you  that  nobody  cair*-*" 
more  afTectionately  and  ardently  wish  that  it  may  be  such  as  may^-*y 
make  you  quite  happy,  than  1  do.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  tc^-to 
you  on  this  subject  with  the  freedom  of  sincere  friendship.  Yoi-**^^'' 
say  that  "you  have  the  misfortune  to  be  misunderstood  by  aU.*i'l 
your  enemies  and,  in  one  respect,  by  some  of  your  best  friends,  b)f  ^py 
the  first  as  never  being  easy  without  being  at  the  head  of  affairs  anc^  *^ 
leaving  no  equal  or  rival."  But,  if  these  enemies  of  yours  coulee -^W 
think  reasonably,  they  would  be  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  this 
by  what  your  Grace  submitted  to  with  Mr  Pitt  at  the  latter  end  o 
the  lato  reign,  and  what  you  have  submitted  to  with  Lord  I 
during  all  this  reign. 

By  the  latter  viz,  some  of  your  best  friends,  "that  your  r 
wish  is  to  return  to  Court  and  your  old  employment,"  pardon  n 
my  dear  Lord,  tor  saying  that  I  fear  a  handle  is  taken  for  t 
imagination  from  your  constantly  thinking  and  talking  so  mud— ^ 
about  arrangements  of  this  nature.     The  last  morning  which  yo^** 
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did  me  the  honour  to  spend  here,  you  said  to  me  in  your  own 
room  with  a  very  commendable  frankness,  "  that  you  did  not  know 
but  you  thought  too  much  about  it."  I  laid  hold  of  that  expression, 
md  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  I  thought  so  too ;  that  there  was  no 
use  in  it ;  it  only  heated  your  imagination  and  did  harm.  And 
I  am  confident  that  is  one  great  ground  of  the  opinion  which  has 
gone  about,  and  which  you  complain  of. 

Your  Grace  says  that  "  no  consideration  on  earth  shall  make 
you  a  responsible  minister  in  any  degree,  or  at  least  a  principal 
one " ;  and  then  you  propose  a  middle  scheme,  vis.  "  to  have  no 
Employment,  to  be  called  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  your 
humble  servant  to  council,  and  to  be  consulted  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  and  disposition  of  employments,  but  that  in  this  both 
Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Legge  must  be  principal  parts,"  and  that  you  will 
write  more  fully  to  me  upon  it.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Lord,  for 
saying  that  will  be  quite  an  unnecessary  trouble;  for  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  such  a  scheme  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. For  your  Grace,  or  all  three  of  us,  to  be  called  to  council 
is  very  practicable ;  but  that  any  persons,  who  are  to  be  the 
responsible  ministers,  will  lay  themselves  under  an  obligation  to 
:on5ult  three  or  two  persons  out  of  employment,  in  the  direction  of 
ill  alTairs  of  state,  and  more  especially  in  the  disposition  of  places 
ind  employments,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  supposed.  Whoever  those 
ministers  shall  be,  if  they  are  to  be  responsible,  they  will  expect  the 
same  unfettered  powers  which  their  predecessors  have  enjoyed ; 
>ut  such  A  stipulation  would  be,  as  it  were,  to  put  the  disposition 
>f  places  and  employments  into  commission,  which  can  never  be. 
If  it  were  to  be  tried,  1  am  confident  it  would  not  last  three  months. 
4nd  how  does  your  Grace  think  that  Mr  Pitt  would  quadrate  with 
t,  if  he  were  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  ?  To  say  all  that  I  think  in 
I  few  words,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  if  your  Grace  means  to 
yc  in  business  again,  there  is  but  one  of  the  two  following  ways  to 
jc  taken,.. .either  for  you  to  take  the  Treasury  again,  or  to  procure 
lome  friend  of  your  own  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  on 
ft-hom  you  can  rely,  and  for  you  to  accept  some  great  office  of 
iignity  and  profit,  as  my  Lord  Sunderland  did'.  Whether  this  can 
ye  done  I  don't  pretend  to  say,  but  I  am  sure  nothing  else  will  do. 

Your  Grace  lays  a  weight  on  having  a  share  in  the  disposition 

'  Robert  Spencer,  second  EitI  of  Sunderland,  the  able  bat  mbehievoat  ttMcnnut 
iT  Charles  II  and  James  II.  On  William'i  accemion  h«  obtuoed  the  pott  of  Loid 
^mberlain. 
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of  employments  "out  of  regard  to  the  party,  and  to  be  able  to  reward 
those  who  are  unrewarded  at  present."  This  is  very  generous  in 
you,  but  really,  if  that  were  the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of  the 
affair,  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  have  done  your  part  already,  and 
that  there  are  not  many  outstanding  debts. 

But  I  have  gone  further  than  I  intended,  and  have  quite  tired 
myself  If  I  have  said  anything  too  freely,  I  beg  you  will  pardon 
it  for  the  uprightness  of  the  intention,  for  I  quite  agree  with  your 
Grace  in  your  conclusion — to  wait  to  see  the  great  result  of  the 
negotiation  of  peace,  and  the  method,  in  case  of  its  failure,  that 
these  ministers  will  propose  for  carrying  on  the  war.... 

I  am  with  the  most  unfeigned  affection,  my  dearest  Lord, 
ever  yours, 

Hardwicke- 

[On  October  17,  1762  (N.  258,  f  258),  Lord  Hardwicke  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  at  the  resignation  of  Geoi^e  GrenvtUe 
who  refused  to  defend  the  peace  in  the  Commons,  which  must  have 
a  bad  effect  abroad  and  on  the  negotiations,  and  proceeds:] 
What  a  fine  scrape  has  this  gentleman  led  his  great  friend  into  I 
He  was  the  principal  instrument  in  breaking  the  last  administration 
and  now  has  broke  this.. ..He  has  appeared  to  me  always  to  have 
flinched  at  any  particular  terms  of  peace,  and  therefore  to  have 
preferred  a  contracted  plan  of  war..., I  make  no  doubt  but  Mr 
Grenviile's  reasons  were  his  aversion  to  the  terms  of  peace,  and  his 
fears  of  taking  upon  him  the  defence  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Your  Grace  knows  I  never  thought  that  he  would  dare  to  stand 
Mr  P[itt]'s  fire  there,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  appre- 
hension has  been  a  great  ingredient  in  the  present  case. 

As  to  the  gentleman  who  has  been  called  upon,  in  so  handsome 
a  manner',  to  supply  that  vacuum  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce  beforehand,  it  will  never  do. — Neither  his 
talents,  his  character,  his  firmness  to  his  convictions,  nor  his  health 
are  sufficient  for  it  The  great  man  said  truly  in  a  former  case,  about 
this  time  twelvemonth,  that  it  would  be  putting  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  England  in  the  place  of  the  most  popular  one*.  This  would 
be  to  set  up  the  most  unpopular  man  in  England  in  opposition  to 
the  most  popular  one,  to  support  the  most  unpopular  measure.... 

I  agree  with  all  your  Grace  has  said  about  the  importance  of 

1  Fox.    H.  74,  fL  81.  *  See  abare,  [b  jjS  h.  a. 
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our  conquest  of  the  Havannah,  and  the  necessity  of  having   a 
material  and  substantial  compensation  for  giving  it  up.... 

I  have  now  seen  several  experiments  made  in  different  ad- 
ministrations of  setting  up  a  chief  or  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  dressing  up  somebody  with  the  supposed  credit  of 
the  Court,  without  being  invested  with  some  proper  ministerial 
office  in  his  own  person,  and  have  always  seen  it  fail.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  it  will  never  succeed  in  these  times.  I  wonder 
one  thing  has  not  been  attended  to,  that  nothing  will  inflame  or 
stimulate  Mr  Pitt's  opposition  more  than  the  opposing  Mr  Fox  to 
him.... 

[On  October  21.  1762  (N.  258,  ff.  274,  303,  332 ;  H.  74,  f.  87), 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sends  long  accounts  of  interviews  he  has 
had  with  Lord  Halifax  on  October  16  and  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  on  October  19, — The  former,  by  the  King's  wish, 
once  more  urged  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke  to 
return  to  the  ministry  and  made  use  of  every  argument  and 
persuasion,  including  some  hints  that  in  case  of  a  refusal  the 
Duke's  supporters  might  lose  their  places.  He  only  met,  however, 
with  a  firm  negative.  In  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  H.R.H.  had  given  him  an  account  of 
a  conversation  with  Fox,  who  had  now  joined  Lord  Bute's  ministry 
without  office,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  control 
of  the  patronage.  He  appeared  greatly  delighted  with  his  new 
situation,  but  H.R.H.  had  expressed  to  Fox  his  strong  disapproba- 
tion of  the  step  and  of  Lord  Bute's  exclusion  of  the  old  ministers. 
To  Fox's  suggestion  that  H.R.H.  should  be  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  he  had  replied  with  contempt  Lord  Bute 
had  complained  extremely  of  the  return  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  the  King's  advances  and  marks  of  confidence,  though 
H.R.H.  had  only  done  his  duty.  Fox  founded  his  hopes  alone 
upon  the  strength  and  weight  of  power,  and  his  own  resolution  to 
exert  it  under  my  Lord  Bute.]  Mr  Fox  finding  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  in  this  very  determined  way  and  so  much  displeased 
with  him,  said, "Will  your  Royal  Highness  shut  your  doors  against 
me?"  H.R.H.  replied  very  coolly  that  his  doors  were  always  open 
to  everybody,  or  to  that  purpose.  [With  regard  to  future  conduct, 
H.R.H.  thought  an  amendment  to  the  Address  should  be  moved, 
expressing  the  willingness  of  the  House  to  support  the  war  for 
another  year,  in  case  a  peace  now  were  found  impracticable.  In 
his  own  letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  enters 
once  more  upon  the  great  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  lords 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  circumstances. — Nothing,  in 
his  opinion,  could  be  done  without  Pitt]  But  how  to  get  at  him 
is  the  question;  he  is  very  delicate,  very  nice;  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  has  made  a  plan  for  himself  to  let  things  run  on. 
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the  ministers  destroy  themselves  and  he,  once  more,  to  come  in 
unconnected  to  serve  this  poor  coiintiy.  But  in  that  case,  he  may 
come  too  late.  [The  only  man,  through  whom  advances  might 
be  made  to  Pitt,  was  the  Attorney-General.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  158,  f.  368.]  WiMPOLi,  Oel.   »3,   I76». 

My  Dear  Lord, 

...I  make  no  doubt  but  my  Lord  Bute  has  been 
encouraged  by  Mr  Fox  to  try  to  support  himself  by  fowtr  only. 
It  is  his  principle. ..But  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  power  to 
be  executed  and  carried  through  by  such  hands  as  Mr  Fox  will 
be  more  unpopular  and  felt  with  more  resentment  than  in  most 
others,  which  could  have  been  chosen..,,!  am  far  from  being 
convinced  that  a  scheme  so  ill-digested  and  heterogeneous  can 
be  launched  and  carried  into  execution — [Lord  Halifax's  pro- 
positions, he  considers,  to  be  totally  devoid  of  substance  and 
solidity.  Regarding  Pitt]  the  Attorney-General  must  judge  for 
himself,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  he  has  not  weight  and  credit 
enough  with  him  in  the  present  circumstances  for  such  a  negotiation. 
Your  Grace  adds  that,  if  Mr  Pitt  has  any  resentment  against  any- 
body, it  i^  primarily  against  you.  I  am  far  from  being  convinced 
of  that.,., But  admitting  for  a  moment  this  to  be  true,  the  objection 
will  hold  equally  strong  against  Charles,  and. ..he  would  look  upon 
one  of  my  family  as  only  the  conduit-pipe  to  convey  to  him  what 
your  Grace  shall  dictate.  [The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  once 
formed  a  ministry  with  Pitt,  would  be  a  far  better  choice.]  Since 
the  altercations  which  we  had  with  that  gentleman  [Pitt]  in 
council  the  last  year,  and  in  which  I  perhaps  weakly,  (considering 
how  we  were  supported)  took  so  great  a  share,  I  am  sure  he  is 
much  offended  with  me,  and  therefore  I  should  be  a  most  un- 
favourable negotiator.  But  I  will  explain  myself  further.  I  am 
ready  to  take  any  part  in  Parliament,  which  the  good  of  the  Public 
or  the  honourable  support  of  my  friends  shall  require,  so  far  as  my 
health  wilt  permit  mc  to  attend  But  I  cannot  go  through  the  like 
task  as  I  underwent  in  the  summer  of  1757,  by  way  of  treaty  and 
making  arrangements  for  a  new  administration  to  be  compounded 
of  parts  discordant  with  and  jealous  of  one  another,  I  cannot  now 
bear  those  attendances,  long  meetings,  late  hours  at  night,  and  all 
the  agitations  of  mind  attending  them.  My  health  and  strength 
will  not  enable  me  to  do  it.      1  thought  1  owed  it  to  your  Grace  to 
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say  this  much,  because  1  am  firmly  determined  not  to  undertake 
this  part. 

[The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  replies  to  Fox  were  extremely  wise 
and  worthy  of  him,  but  it  was  surprising  that  Fox's  conduct  to 
such  a  patron  had  not  aroused  even  more  indignation.]  I. ..hasten 
to  what  you  have  more  than  once  summoned  me  to  in  your  letter, 
I  mean  an  opinion  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  I  had  more  than 
once  given  your  Grace  my  opinion,  and  shall  do  it  now ;  but 
forgive  me,  my  dear  Lord,  for  saying  that  I  can  by  no  means 
agree  to  what  you  say, "  that  you  shall  not  advise,  being  determined 
to  follow  and  not  to  lead."  Who  shall  advise  or  who  shall  lead, 
unless  the  person  who  has  all  along  been  at  the  head  of  us  and 
led  us? 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  my  Lord  Bute's  uniting  himself 
with  Mr  Fox  alters  much  the  state  of  the  case,  or  adds  real  strength 
to  the  ministry.  Their  great  want  v^ as  popularity,  instead  of  which 
they  have  taken  up  unpopularity. ...Yomt  final  question  is,  what 
ought  to  be  done?  I  am  the  worst  judge  in  the  world  in  such 
cases,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think.  It  is  impossible  for  you  at 
present  to  open  any  particular  specific  plan  of  opposition  to  your 
friends,  because  that  must  depend  upon  events — peace  or  no 
peace,  and  if  peace,  what  shall  be  the  conditions  of  it ;  and,  if  war, 
how  proposed  to  be  carried  on.  Therefore  my  poor  opinion  is,  to 
induce  your  friends  to  keep  themselves  free  from  engagements 
with  those  gentlemen,  and  to  parry  their  closetings  with  general 
answers;  to  procure  them  to  attend  at  the  first  meeting  of 
Parliament ;  and,  as  to  the  meetings  of  both  Houses  the  night 
before  the  Parliament,  I  like  very  well  your  middle  way,  to  let 
those  in  employment,  who  choose  to  be  absent,  be  so  (and  I  believe 
Mr  Fox's  being  in  the  chair  will  keep  some  away),  and  to  contrive 
that  all  your  country  independent  friends  should  know  that  their 
not  appearing  there  would,  in  your  opinion,  have  a  very  good 
effect. 

I  like  also  the  idea  of  an  addition  to  be  made  to  their  Address 
the  first  day  of  the  session.  But  this  will  much  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  turn  of  the  Speech  and  Address.... 

May  God  direct  lis  all  for  the  good  of  this  country,  which  is  the 
essential  point!... 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Attom^-General 
[N.  i;9,  C  iS.]  Clarbhokt,  Ott.  15,  1761. 

Dear  Sir, 

If  ever  I  had  occasion  for  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
my  best  friends,  it  is  at  present.  They  are  confined  now  to  very  few, 
your  Father,  Lord  Royston  and  yourself,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  decent  for  me  to  make  use  of  that  expression, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland. ..[He  sends  the  narratives  of  his  inter- 
views.  The  consequences  of  Fox's  junction  with  Lord  Bute  would 
be  other  than  those  at  first  supposed.  It  had  aroused  none  of  the 
expected  hostility  in  the  Press  or  the  City.]. ..My  Lord  Bute  has 
the  sole  power  of  this  kingdom.  He  is,  and  has  been,  determined 
to  exert  it  to  the  utmost  and  depend  singly  upon  it. ..He  does  not 
know  how  to  make  use  of  that  power.  He  has  therefore  (wisely  for 
his  purpose)  chose  the  man  in  the  world  who  will  stick  at  nothing, 
and  is  both  willing  and  able  to  try  the  full  extent  of  that  power. 
No  man  knows  better  than  he  does  the  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  mankind,  or  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  He  sees  already  that 
power  has  influenced  many,  and  staggered  many  more,  whom  he 
vainly  flatters  himself  he  shall  fix  and  determine  by  the  manner,  in 
which  he  (M'  Fox)  shall  exert  it. 

He  published  everywhere  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  friends 
(many)  are  gone  over  to  my  Lord  Bute.. ..He  will  begin  by 
sounding  everybody  and  turning  out  some  for  examples.  He  has 
agents  working  everywhere.  He  knows  whom  to  employ,  and  how 
to  work  upon  different  dispositions  and  constitutions. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  make  me  think  that  my  Lord  Bute 
has  done  ably  for  his  purpose  in  the  choice  he  has  made.. ..If  the 
necessity  of  the  Public  (which  I  can't  believe)  or  if  the  opinion  of 
my  friends,  should  be  to  acquiesce  and  let  these  gentlemen  establish 
themselves  and  rule  this  country  with  a  rod  of  iron,  I  can  and  will 
submit.  But  it  shall  never  be  said  that  upon  any  proposal  or 
inducement  whatever,  I  will  make  a  part  of  an  administration  to 
support  the  absolute  sole  power  of  a  Lord  of  Scotland,  ignorant  in 
business,  unexperienced  in  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on,  delegated 
to  be  executed  solely  by  Mr  Fox  ;  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
if  1  did,  and  shall  be  ashamed  of  all  those  who  do  or  shall  do  it 

Having  said  thus  much  with  regard  to  myself,  I  must  at  the 
same  time  desire  to  know  what  my  friends  will  do.  I  can  no 
longer  keep  in  suspense  or  amuse  those  who  are  ready  to  take 
part  with  us,  if  we  have  ourselves  no  part  to  take.  1  shall  say  this 
very  plainly  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  totny  Lord  Hardwiclc^ 
and  in  a  proper  manner  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  first  great  question  is,  whether  to  attend  Mr  Fox's  meeting 
or  not  ?  1  wonder,  indeed,  that  that  is  a  question.  The  next — 
what  (if  any)  motion  or  alteration  should  be  made  in  their  supposed 
Address  ?  That  cannot  be  determined  till  the  Speech  and  Addiess 
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are  known. — What  part  Mr  Pitt  will  act,  I  know  not  I  hear  from 
good  hands  that  he  says  nothing  will  be  done.... The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  is  at  the  Bath,  my  Lord  Hardwicke  at  Wimpole,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  will  do  nothing  (and  there  he  is  in  the 
right)  without  those  two.  Is  this  an  appearand  of  doing  anything? 
and  I  can't  but  say,  Mr  Pitt  reasons  as  every  man  of  sense  wUl 
do,  and  must  do. 

I  have  no  secret  from  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  my  Lord  Royston 
and  yourself.  I  beg  therefore  you  would  communicate  these  packets 
and  this  letter  to  my  Lord  Royston.  I  wish  his  Lordship  and  you 
t<^ther  would  come  down  here  on  Saturday  morning  next  tha^ 
I  may  talk  them  over  to  you,  if  it  was  only  for  one  hour. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  should  be  determined 
soon.  1  cannot  satisfy  my  friends  without  it  If  that  is  not  now 
done,  Mr  Fox  will  be  in  the  right ;  they  will,  many  of  them,  go 
over  to  my  Lord  Bute. 

I  am  dear  Sir,  etc; 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 


Lord  Royston  to  tlu  Attorney-General 

[H.  13.  f.33.]  Richmond,  Oa.  vjlh,  1761. 

...For  my  part,  I  have  hitherto  formed  no  decisive. ..[opinion], 
and  think  the  crisis  a  very  difficult  one  for  our  friends  to  act  in. 
The  measures  of  government  must  surely  determine  our  conduct 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  or  Lord 
Hardwicke's  credit  to  set  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  weak 
opposition,  nor  am  I  very  fond  of  a  junction  with  the  D[uke1  of 
C[umberland],  and  truly,  aa  to  Mr  Pitt,  I  have  tasted  enough  of 
him.  I  will  return  your  letter  by  some  safe  hand.. ..It  is  of  a  piece 
with  all  His  Grace's  productions,  not  having  the  patience  to  let 
events  work  out  themselves,  and  seeking  out  for  sense  too  from  all 
quarters  but  where  a  real  great  man  should  find  it,  in  his  own 
breast  Let  Lord  Bute  and- Mr  Fox  alone  for  6  months  and  I  will 
answer  for  it,  they  will  be  unpopular  enough;  but  I  am  far  from 
saying  they  will  not  be  able  to  find  ministerial  support... 

[Charles  Yorke  in  reply  (f.  39)  writes :— ]  Our  old  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  is  an  entire  stranger  to  anything  but  the 
ambition  of  a  Court,  without  wisdom  to  attain  the  end  or  op- 
portunity to  create  the  means  of  that  ambition. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwieke 

[H.74.f.97;  N.  159.  f.., 4.1 

Newcastle  Housb,  Oct.  18,  1701,  U  niglit. 

My  Dear  Lord. 

Your  Lordship  will  be,  1  am  sure,  surprised  at  a  veiy 
extraordinary  event  that  happened  this  day.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire came  to  town  this  morning  and  I  was  to  meet  him  here  at 
dinner.  His  Grace  went  to  Court  as  usual,  and  desired  to  apeak 
to  the  King  as  usual  also'.  The  Page  carae  out  and  told  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  that  the  King  would  not  see  him,  and  ordered  him 
(the  Page)  to  tell  him  so.  My  Lord  Duke  upon  that  desired  the 
Page  to  ask  the  King  to  whom  his  Majesty  pleased  that  he  should 
deliver  his  Staff.  The  King  sent  him  word  by  the  same  Page  that 
H.  M.  would  send  him  his  orders.  My  Lord  Duke  has  since  de- 
livered his  Staff  and  Key  to  my  Lord  Egremont,  and  goes  tomorrow 
early  to  Chatsworth.  He  behaves  in  every  respect  like  a  gentleman 
and  an  honest  one  as  he  is.  I  shall  not  reason  upon  this  by  letter. 
I  hope  you  will  be  in  town  on  Monday. 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwieke 

[H.  74,  f.  99;  N.  159,  f.  i8j.]  Clarbuont,  A"*f.  i,  176J. 

...I  believe  no  Court  in  Europe  (I  will  scarce  except  Russia) 
ever  put  such  an  affront  upon  one  of  the  first  rank,  consequence 
and  merit,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is,  in  this  country,  and  with 
rqjard  to  this  Royal  Family. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  these  violences  are  very  alarming  ;  and 
the  more  as  in  this  instance,  they  are  exercised  upon  one  who,  the 
very  last  time  the  King  saw  him,  at  the  Installation*,  was  treated 
by  His  Majesty  with  the  greatest  seeming  confidence  and  regard; 
and  I  know  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  went  to  the  Bath  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  personally  particularly  well  with  the  King 
and  never  heard  otherwise  from  the  Court,  till  he  met  with  this 
treatment  at  S'  James's. 

If  this  affront  is  put  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  what  are 
others  to  expect  from  it?  It  is  a  most  melancholy  consideration. 
Your  Lordship  knows  that  I  have  long  feared  that  no  violences 
would  be  omitted,  which  could  tend  to  establish  the  sole  power  of 
the  minister,  and  I  doubt  not  but  this  is  done  as  a  mamimg  M 
others. 

'  In  a.  letter  lo  Lord  Rockingham  (N.  J59,  f.  in)  the  D.  of  N.  write*  "I  belkre 
(between  you  and  me)  with  a  dcsi^pi  to  resign  the  StalT:  but  that  neilhcr  I  noi  mxj  imxuI 
knew,  and  I  am  sure  wax  not  suspected  by  the  King  or  my  Lord  Bute." 

'  Uf  the  Knighis  of  the  Gutcr. 
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There  is  one  circumstance  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  told 
me,  which,  he  thinks,  may  possibly  have  brought  it  on,  and  that  is 
this.  When  M'  Fox  notified  his  promotion  and  exaltation  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Bath,  his  Grace  wrote  him  a  very  severe 
answer,  reproaching  him  with  having  abandoned  all  his  old  friends, 
principles  and  connections;  and  that  to  be  the  agent  of  or  deputy 
to  a  sole  minister  of  whom,  I  am  afraid,  the  Duke  did  not  give  a 
very  favourable  description.  I  never  saw  any  man  more  enraged 
and  with  reason  than  the  Duke  is;  and  I  think  the  part  he  took  at 
S'  James's  and  afterwards  in  going  to  my  Lord  Egremont,  was  the 
most  proper,  the  most  spirited  and  indeed  the  quickest  and  best 
judged  that  he  could  have  taken.  He  declares  at  present  that  he 
will  never  go  to  Court  again,  and  has  already  forbid  all  his  relations, 
men  and  women,  to  go  there. 

The  great  question  is  what  our  joint  friends  should  do  upon 
this  occasion.... To  add  to  the  indignity,  that  message  [was]  sent 
by  a  poor  Page,  who  was  ashamed  and  afraid  to  give  it..,. 

[On  November  2,  1762  (N.  259,  f.  206),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
gives  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
that  day.  H.R.H.  was  "extremely  affecled"  with  the  treatment  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  had  seen  Fox  once  more,  and  had 
replied  severely  to  his  attempts  to  cajole  and  deceive.]  "The 
King,"  Fox  had  said,  "upon  meeting  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  [driving]  upon  the  road  that  day  had  said, 
'the  Duke  of  Devonshire  can  come  up  to  cabal  against  me,  tho' 
he  can't  attend  my  Council  when  I  require  it.'" 

His  Royal  Highness  took  it  up  very  high,  as  it  affected  him 
personally,  who  had  so  great  a  regard  for,  and  such  great  obliga- 
tions to,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  that  the  nobility  might  make  a 
common  cause  of  it  and  think  it  may  be  their  turn  next. — M''  Fox 
answered,  ''  That  may  be  so ;  some  fem  great  Lords  may  be 
offended,"  but  insinuated  that  in  other  respects  it  might  have  an 
effect.  He  told  the  Duke  that  the  King  had  said,  "that  he  would 
never  admit  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  into  his  closet  as  long  as  he 
lived."  The  Duke  replied  ;  "  Pray  M'  Fox,  how  can  this  be  .'  This 
surprises  me  very  much  ;  for  I  have  heard  a  very  different  account 
Did  not  my  Lord  Halifax  go  to  the  Duke  0/  Newcastle  and  hold 
a  very  contrary  language  to  this^l"  M''  Fox  rather  pleaded  his 
ignorance  of  anything  of  that  kind.. ..[The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  offered  to  have  an  interview  with  Pitt  to  secure  his  support, 
which  was  indispensable.] 

'  On  Oclober  i6  Lord  Halifojt  hid  proposed  to  the  D,  of  N.  hi*  own  »nd  Lord  H.'s 
retam  to  office,  of  which  Fox  w.is  probably  not  informed.     See  also  above,  p.  4i}> 
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Com<ersation  between  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  NuthaW-,  November  5,  1762, 
as  related  by  Mr  WalpoW  (N.  259,  f.  277  ;  H.  74,  f.  103). 

Obliged  for  the  communication  of  the  notice  that  had  been 
taken  of  him  and  thought  himself  much  honoured  by  it,  and  was 
ready  to  communicate  his  sentiments  on  public  affairs. 

Had  seen  persons  of  the  country  party  whofm]  he  never  expected 
within  his  doors ;  had  given  answers  that  could  not  be  agreeable. 
That  whatever  the  Peace  might  be,  bad  or  good,  the  nation  would 
never  bear  Lord  B[ute]'s  transcendency  of  power. 

Favour  and  honours  might  be  allowed,  but  not  within  the  walls 
of  the  Treasury, 

Called  the  behaviour  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  madness; 
asked  what  the  nobility  thought  of  such  an  indignity,  whether 
they  would  not  resent  it. — What  the  Dulce  of  Newcastle's  friends 
would  do., ..That  a  great  plan  was  necessary,  and  was  ready 
to  concur  in  measures  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  whether  he 
would  again  come  into  the  Treasury  and  what  his  Grace's  views 
and  intentions  were ;  for  some  plan  must  be  settled. 

Was  enraged  at  the  report  of  his  having  approved  the  Pre- 
liminaries and  that  it  was  said  he  would  not  attend  Parliament 
before  Christmas ;  that  the  indiscretion  of  his  friends  hurt  him  as 
much  as  the  malice  of  his  enemies;  that  tho'  the  nation  bore  him 
on  their  shoulders,  he  could  accept  of  no  office  whilst  the  K[ing] 
had  the  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  him. 

Upon  being  told  Lord  Bath  avowed  the  violent  steps  which 
have  been  lately  taken,  said  his  Lordship  was  damning  his  countiy 
with  his  latest  breath. 

An  account  given  by  Mr  Walpole  of  what  passed  with  Mr  Pitt, 
November  13,  1762  (N.  260,  f  i  ;  H.  74,  f.  118). 

M^  Pitt  entered  into  a  long  discourse  of  his  conduct  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign  and  during  his  present 
Majesty's  to  the  time  of  his  resignation,  when  he  was  reduced  to 
such  a  situation,  that  out-Toried  by  Lord  Bute  and  out-Whigged 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  had  nobody  to  converse  with  but  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  lately  he  had  been  applied  to  by  persons  of  high  rank  to 
concur  with  Lord  Bute  for  the  public  good,  with  offers  much  above 
his  deserts,  and  therefore  he  was  ashamed  to  mention  them. 

He  told  those  persons  Lord  Bute  could  never  expect  he  wouk) 
abet  tho  transcendency  of  power  his  Lordship  was  arrived  at,  after 
what  had  passed  between  tiiem  upon  that  subject,  on  the  day  of 
his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  when  in  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  his  Lordship,  M''  Pitt  told  him  his  advancement  to  the 
'  Thomas  Nuthalt  (d.  177;),  Hit's  solicitor  u)d  confiduit. 
'  Hon.  Thos.  Watpole,  second  son  of  Honce.  Lord  Walpole. 
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management  of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  would  not  be  for  his 
Majesty's  service'. 

Upon  Lord  Bute  taking  the  Seals,  M^  Pitt  having  never  seen 
Lord  Bute  in  private  since  the  day  above  mentioned,  his  Lordship 
came  to  acquaint  M'  Pitt  with  his  promotion  and  received  the  same 
opinion  as  before,  that  M''  Pitt  did  not  think  it  for  his  Majesty's 
service.  And  that  now  his  Lordship  was  arrived  at  fulness  of  power, 
he  could  not  bear  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  insulted  the 
nobility,  intimidated  the  gentry  and  trampled  on  the  people,  [and] 
he  (Mf  Pitt)  would  never  contribute  to  that  yoke  Lord  Bute  was 
laying  on  the  neck  of  the  nation. 

He  said  if  others  had  been  as  firm  as  himself,  things  would  not 
have  been  brought  to  their  present  crisis;  that  he  did  not  well  see 
what  was  to  be  done ;  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  Lord  Hardwicke  had  been  so  much  disposed  to  a  peace. 
The  peace  was  now  come  and  seemed  to  be  final 

Mf  Pitt  then  returned  to  the  domestic  part,  expressing  his 
apprehension  that  the  distinction  of  Whig  and  Tory  was  rising 
as  high  as  ever ;  that  he  lay  under  great  obligations  to  many 
gentlemen  who  had  been  of  the  denomination  of  Tories,  but  during 
his  share  in  the  administration  had  supported  government  upon 
the  principles  of  Whiggism  and  of  the  Revolution;  that  he  would 
die  a  Whig  and  support  invariably  those  principles,  yet  he  would 
concur  in  no  prescriptive  measures,  and  tho'  it  was  necessary  Lord 
Bute  should  be  removed  from  the  office  he  now  held,  he  might  not 
think  it  quite  for  his  Majesty's  service  to  have  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle succeed  there,  begging  that  this  might  not  be  thought  to 
proceed  from  any  resentment  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  whose 
person  he  had  real  regard  and  true  esteem  of  his  abilities,  and 
who  perhaps  might  have  as  much  cause  to  complain  of  M^  Pitt,  as 
Mr  Pitt  of  his  Grace. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  had  felt  inexpressible  anxieties  at 
holding  office  against  the  good  will  of  the  Crown;  that  he  would 
never  put  himself  again  in  that  situation,  nor  accept  of  any  employ- 
ment whilst  his  Majesty  had  that  opinion  of  him,  which  he  was 
acquainted  with.... 

Rev.   Thomas  Birch  to  Lord  Royston 

[H.  55,  f.  16.]  London,  Nan.  13,  176J. 

Mv  Lord,... 

What  the  people  in  general  think  of  the  peace,  as  the 

preliminaries  are  not  yet  thoroughly  known,  it  is  difficult  to  say: 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  since  the  certainty  of  the  signing  of  them 
the  Stocks  are  five  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  yesterday  sen- 
night, when  there  was  only  a  rumour  of  it. 

•  But  s«e  above,  pp.  j6j,  joj. 
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Amongst  the  resigners  one,  who  was  least  expected  to  be  of 
that  number,  is  Lord  Kinnoull,  who  on  Thursday,  after  having 
been  at  Newcastle  House  {where  there  was  a  very  lai^e  Levie,  as 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  wlio  was  there,  told  me),  gave  notice  to 
Lord  Egremont  of  his  intention  to  resign  the  chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy'.... 

Lord  Bute's  reception  in  the  City  in  his  passage  thro'  it  to 
Guildhall  on  Tuesday  was  such  that  it  would  have  been  much 
more  prudent  for  him  to  have  spared  his  visit;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  deceived  by  his  flatterers  into  an  opinion  that  he  was 
much  less  unpopular  than  he  has  now  reason  to  think  he  is.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  who  he  was,  he  was  entcrtain'd  with  a 
general  hiss  \  and  if  some  accounts  are  true,  his  chariot  was  pelted, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  two  famous  bruisers,  Broughton  and 
Stevenson,  are  affirmed  to  have  walked  as  a  guard  to  him,  tho' 
I  can  scarce  credit  it.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  Hall  he  was  very 
coldly  received  and  sat  for  some  time  in  a  comer  of  the  Council 
Chamber,  alone,  with  all  the  appearance  of  gloom  and  confusion  in 
his  countenance.  In  short,  the  whole  dinner  passed  with  much  less 
cheerfulness  than  has  been  known  on  such  an  occasion,  and  his 
Lordship  thought  proper  to  return,  not  in  his  own  chariot,  but  in 
Lord  Mansfield's  coach,  to  escape  observation.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlie  Duke  of  NewcastU 
[H.  74,  f.  \ti;  N.  i6o, r.  15.]  Grusvbnob  Sqoars,  AW.  ij,  1761. 

[He  fears  that  on  the  point  of  resignations  the  Duke's  wishes 
will  not  be  satished.  Lord  Kinnoull  had  resigned,  and  that  was 
all  that  could  be  expected  of  him.]  I  take  the  account  which  he 
gave  your  Grace,  how  people  begin  to  reason  about  the  Dulce  of 
Devonshire's  afTaJr,  to  be  a  very  true  one.  Amongst  the  few  I  have 
seen  I  have  found  it  myself.  They  are  very  sorry  for  it,  they 
censure  it  strongly,  but  it  is  a  single  act  and  a  private  act,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  public  are  not  to  be  thrown  into  confusion  on  that 
account ;  they  are  sure  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  himself  would  not 
wish  it.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  no  reason  for  them  to  resign 
their  employments.  Thus  I  find  people  satisfy  themselves,  and  I 
never  doubted  but  it  would  be  so  amongst  people  in  lower  stations 
and  ranks.  For  in  truth,  my  dear  Lord,  I  never  thought  that  a 
measure  of  opposition  could  be  founded  on  this  act  (tho'  nobody 
can  think  it  more  offensive  and  outrageous  than  I  do),  unless  a 
number  of  tlw  great  nobility  would  take  it  up  in  a  high  tone  and 
make  it  their  own  cause,  in  which  case  persons  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  brought  into  Parliament  by  them  or  dependent  upon 
'  SeeX.  J59.  ff- 333.  iS»« 
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them,  would  follow  their  leading.  But  by  what  your  Grace  tells 
me  in  the  sequel  of  your  letter,  I  do  not  find  that  the  great 
nobility  (except  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham)  seem  at  present 
disposed  to  hold  that  conduct. 

How  my  Lord  Kinnoull  had  heard  that  "no  one  of  my  Lord 
Hardwicke's  family  would  resign,"  I  cannot  Imagine;  for  I  am  sure 
I  never  said  anything  like  it,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  one  of  my 
family  has  said  so.  But  as  I  perceive  the  view  (a  very  right  one) 
with  which  your  Grace  has  inserted  this  passage  in  your  letter, 
I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  speak  a  little  more  plainly  on 
that  topic.  This  question  concerns  three  of  my  younger  sons. 
They  are  all  of  years  of  discretion  (the  youngest  of  them  being 
three  and  thirty),  capable  of  judging  for  themselves,  and  two  of 
them  have  families.  I  shall  therefore  not  insist  upon  their  re- 
signing, but  when  that  point  shall  be  ripe  for  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  shall  recommend  it  to  them  to  consider 
seriously  and  determine  for  themselves.  I  may  be  partial,  but 
1  think  they  have  sense,  and  also  principles  of  virtue  and  honour, 
and  will  act  as  becomes  them  in  such  circumstances.  But  I  will 
never  compel  them  by  my  comtnands  or  advice  to  do  what  it  will 
probably  never  be  in  my  power,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  assist  them 
to  retrieve. 

When  your  Grace  resigned  in  1756, 1  quitted  with  you.  1  never 
once  regretted  it  but  am  proud  of  it,  the'  no  other  of  your  friends 
did  the  same.  Had  I  been  in  place  when  you  quitted  the  last 
summer,  I  should  have  taken  the  same  part;  but  all  this  is  of 
a  different  consideration.... 

I  find  people  in  general,  even  our  most  particular  friends,  much 
inclined  to  peace  and  determined  not  to  oppose  upon  that  head, 
provided  it  comes  out  to  be  admissible.  They  all^e  that  in  this 
point  they  followed  your  Grace  when  in ;  that  you  instructed  and 
convinced  them  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  and  they  cannot 
contradict  themselves.  Here  I  beg  leave  to  make  an  observation, 
that  this  will  create  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forming  an  opposition 
in  conjunction  with  M'  Pitt  Unless  some  greater  faults  should 
appear,  he  will  attack  the  Peace  upon  points  which  we,  whilst  of 
the  Council,  agreed  to,  viz,  the  Fishery,  restoring  both  Martinique 
and  Guadeloupe  and  Gor^e  etc.... 

Your  Grace  is  no  stranger  to  my  sentiments  concerning  your 
entering  into  so  intimate  a  correspondence  in  that  quarter  [the 
Duke  of  Cumberland],  and  likewise  in  another  of  kin  to  it  [Princess 
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Amelia].  Nobody  can  have  a  greater  respect  for  both  of  them  than 
I  have,  but  I  always  foresaw  that  it  would  end  in  drawing  you  into 
future  disquiet  and  uneasinesses;  whereas  you  resigned  with  desiring- 
your  friends  not  to  quit  and  creating  expectations,  tho'  not  with 
any  declaration,  that  you  meant  not  to  enter  into  a  general  opposi- 
tion but  to  retire.  I  beg  your  Grace  will  look  back  into  the  letters- 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you  this  summer,  more: 
especially  to  one  of  the  lo'i'  of  May  and  another  of  the  2%^  of  May~ 
last,  because  they  relate  particularly  to  the  point  I  am  now  upon'— 
The  latter  is  the  letter  I  desired  might  not  be  shown  to  anybody 
but  burnt,  tho'  !  found  afterwards  that  you  had  sent  it  to  M''  Stooe. 

Your  Grace  sees  by  my  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Bishop  of  Durham^ 
and  M''  Stone  what  you  are  to  expect,  in  an  opposition,  from  some 
of  those  who  have  the  highest  and  strongest  obligations  to  you. 
What  then  will  others  think?  [Lord  Powis,  Lord  Coventry  and 
Lord  Northumberland  would  probably  not  quit.  Lord  Ashbumhaoi 
was  unwilling  and  so  was  the  Duke  of  Portland.] 

You  must  forgive  me,  my  dear  Lord,  if  I  express  some  surprise 
at  your  general  observation,  "  that  you  see  interest  and  corruption 
prevail  so  far  that  you  despair  of  doing  any  good."  This  cannot 
possibly  be  new  to  your  Grace,  who  have  been  conversant  in  courts 
and  parties  above  these  forty  years.  Have  you  not  all  along  seen 
such  motives  to  be  the  great  hinges  on  which  the  generality  of 
people's  conduct  has  turned  ? 

The  greatest  part  of  this  reasoning  is  applied  to  the  point  of 
forming  an  opposition  upon  the  ill  usage  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  the  indications  arising  from  it  as  to  the  Court.. ..If  the 
Peace  when  produced  should  come  out  not  to  be  admissible,  that  will 
make  another  cause.  If  this  elevation  of  M'  Fox  should  revolt 
many  persons,  that  may  have  a  great  effect.  The  point  of  a  sole 
Scotch  minister  and  favourite  is  fundamental,  but  I  agree  that  this 
may  require  longer  time  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  tho'  I  am  con- 
vinced it  cannot  last  long.  [He  is  of  opinion  that  resignations 
should  be  postponed.]...!  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  write  very 
plainly  to  your  Grace....  I  shall  expect  the  honour  of  your  company 
on  Wednesday.  I  have  engaged  Lord  Royston,  and  hope  Charles 
will  find  leisure.... 

>  Abo»e,  pp.  354.  390. 
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Earl  of  HardwUke  to  Lord  Royston 
{M.  4,  f.  30J.]  Grosvknos  Squarb,  Nev,  i6,  176). 

...I  send  enclosed  a  curiosity^,  which  was  received  whilst  at 
dinner.  It  is  not,  nor  does  it  profess  to  be,  an  answer  to  my  letter 
which  you  read  ;  but  that  is  our  friend's  way  when  he  is  pressed,  to 
pass  by  things  which  he  knows  not  how  to  answer,  whereof  I  have 
had  many  instances.  However  I  like  the  point,  to  which  the  Duke 
of  C[umberiand]  says  he  intends  to  bring  M'  P.  and  which  I  have 
underlined*.... 

Lord  Royston  to  tht  Attorney-General 
[H,  13,  f.  37.]  St  James's  Squarb,  iWm.  13,  1761. 

Dear  Brother,... 

I  find  Lord  Hardwicke  is  left  out  of  the  list  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  together  with  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devon- 
shire ;  his  inoffensive  and  temperate  conduct  has  not  preserved  him 
from  this  mark  of  Royal  displeasure,  for  such  it  is  to  one  in  his 
situation,  and  who  has  grown  old  in  the  service  of  this  Royal 
Family....  1  suppose  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  late  conduct  etc.  is 
laid  to  my  Lord's  door  at  Court  whereas,  God  knows,  his  Grace  has 
stood  in  no  need  of  a  spur.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
(H.  74,  f.  ij6;  N.  aSo,  f.  153.]  Nbwcastlb  House,  tfmi.  *6,  1761. 

...I  suppose  your  Lordship  was  as  little  pleased  as  I  was  with 
the  appearance  of  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday'.  Such  shameful 
adulation  to  the  minister  and  such  a  hum  of  applause  I  never 
expected  to  see  in  this  House  of  Lords.. ..[Some  of  the  Tories  had 
represented  that  they  could  not  assist  in  the  opposition  to  Lord 
Bute,  if  at  the  same  time  they  were  proscribed  by  the  Whigs.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  160.  r.  166.]  Grosvbnor  Square,  Nm.  17,  1761' 

Mv  Dear  Lord,... 

It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  observe  the  complexion 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  [2Sth].     I  think  I  have  seen  as 

'  D.  ofN.  10  Lord  H.,  November  15,  176*,  H.  74,  f.  114,  in  reply  lo  ihe  above. 

*  "The  Duke  is  delerminedlo  bring  him  to  a  point,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  DOw,  or 

>  The  oprnin^  of  the  new  session  and  Address  oi  Thanks  to  ihe  King  who,  in  his 
Speech,    announced   [he   signing  of  the   Preliminary   Article*  of  Peace.     Pari.   HitL 
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much  adulation,  but  I  did  not  perceive  the  hums  of  applause  to  be 
given  to  the  compliments  to  the  ministers  but  to  the  strong  things 
said  by  my  Lord  Egmont  relating  to  peac&  But  when  one  con- 
siders the  motives  which  prevail  in  general,  how  can  one  wonder? 
And,  besides  the  persuasive  and  interesting  obligations  th^  have 
laid  upon  old  peers,  they  have  made  a  considerable  addition  of  new 
ones.  And  yet  we  ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves.  We  ou^t  not 
to  ascribe  the  whole  to  such  causes ;  for  I  am  persuaded,  because 
I  lind  it  from  all  quarters,  that  the  burden  and  tedium  of  the  war 
and  the  desire  of  peace,  are  so  strong  in  the  generality  of  the 
Parliament  and  of  the  nation  (abstracted  from  the  interested  or 
wild  part  of  the  City  of  London)  that  the  very  name  of  peace  is 
agreeable  to  them,  and  they  would  have  been  content  with  terms 
rather  lower  than  all  we  have  yet  been  told  of  these  Preliminaries. 

The  Ratifications  certainly  arrived  this  morning....!  am  told 
there  was  a  full  meeting  of  the  Council',  and  it  was  held  by 
summons  but  upon  very  short  and,  in  some  instances,  absurd 
notice;  for  at  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  I  was  summoned ^rjia^ 
an  hour  past  two..., 

[He  ui^es  caution  in  attacking  the  conditions  of  peace  when 
they  should  appear.  The  King,  as  well  as  the  Sovereigns  of  France 
and  Spain,  had  now  ratified  the  Preliminaries.  The  less  satisfactoiy 
points  would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  general  body  of  the 
Whigs  to  condemn  the  whole  Peace,  and  personal  considerations 
would  also  have  weight.] 

I  make  no  doubt  but  M""  Pitt,  if  present,  will  declaim  and  flame 
in  his  way  against  this  treaty  in  general,  and  so  will  probably  my 
Lord  Temple ;  but  they  will  take  in,  and  perhaps  lay  their  chief 
stress  upon,  topics  wherein  we  cannot  agree  with  them ;  and  I  find 
many  of  our  friends  so  tired  of  the  leading  of  M^  Pitt  and  the 
violence  of  his  friend  Beckford,  during  the  former  administration, 
that  they  express  great  aversion  to  follow  them.... Neither  he  nor 
Lord  Temple  were  present  yesterday,  and  that  was  remarked.... 
I  was  told  last  night  by  a  person  pretty  well  informed  that  he  has 
certainly  lost  the  Tories.  They  reason  thus — that  they  supported 
him;  that  he  did  nothing  for  them  but  fed  them  with  hopes  of 
what  he  would  do  for  them  in  a  new  reign ;  that  when  that  new 
reign  came,  he  did  nothing  for  them  but  all  that  was  done  was  by 
my  Lord  Bute  and  by  direct  offer  from  the  King,  without  any 
previous  concert  or  even  priority  of  M^  Pitt.. .To  show  weakness 
'  I.e.  of  the  whole  Pri»y  Conndl. 
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xather  than  strength  would,  in  this  conjuncture,  have  the  worst 
«ffect  in  the  world'. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  74,  f.  :35;  N.  »6o,  f.  196.]  Claremomt,  Nm.  19,  1761. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  received  yesterday  by  my  servant  your  Lordship's 
two  letters  of  the  2^^  and  28"'  which  I  have  read  over  very  care- 
fully. I  have  long  doubted,  both  from  observation  and  reflection, 
whetheY  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  give  any  opposition  to  the 
Peace.  The  evident  reasons  against  it  are,  the  fear  of  acting  in- 
consistently with  ourselves,  and  that  affects  me  more  particularly 
than  any  of  the  rest,  as  I  declared  my  opinion  so  strongly  that 
peace  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  1  am  quoted  for  it  by  the 
King  and  all  his  ministers  and  speakers  in  Parliament  This  does, 
and  ought  to,  make  me  very  cautious ;  for  I  abhor  being  inconsistent 
with  myself  from  an  alteration  in  my  situation.  But  I  can  never 
admit  that  great  and  material  alterations  in  circumstances  ought 
not,  with  all  impartial  men,  (if  any  such  there  are),  to  make  great 
difference  in  opinion  and  in  measures. 

For  example,  if  we  had  made  such  a  peace  in  M^  Pitt's  time,  as 
we  might  then  have  made,  we  had  saved  the  whole  warlike  expense 
of  the  year  1762.  There  was  then  no  war  with  Spain,  and  no 
attempt  upon  Martinico.  Since  that  we  were,  sillily  at  least, 
hurried  into  a  war  with  Spain.  Portugal,  indeed,  was  attacked  but 
almost  cleared  of  the  Spaniards  before  these  Preliminaries  were 
signed  ;  Martinico  has  been  taken,  the  greatest  and  strongest  island 
that  belongs  to  France;  and,  what  regards  France  as  well  as  Spain, 
the  important  conquest  made  of  the  Havannah  ;  and  what  I  think 
more  material  in  argument  than  all  the  rest,  the  German  dominions 
of  His  Majesty  and  those  of  his  two  allies,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  absolutely  cleared  of  all  the  French 
troops,  so  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  evacuate  t^e  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  what  we  are  to  yield  to  France  in  the  West  Indies  etc 

I  own  1  still  differ  with  your  Lordship  with  regard  to  the 
evacuation  of  Wesel  and  Cleves.  I  know  we  had  consented  to 
a  general  evacuation.  But. ..evacuation  must,  and  ought  to,  be 
understood  in  favour  of  the  real  proprietor  of  the  possessions  so 
evacuated,  which  in  the  present  case  it  is  not  I  still  adhere  to  my 
old  opinion  that  the  evacuation  of  all  Canada,  possibly  in  the 
manner  now  done,  was  the  first  object,  we  ought  to  have  in  view, 

■  A  following  letter  of  Novembei  iS  also  (t.  176).  These  Ictteis,  withoDl  Lord  H>rd- 
wicke's  peimission,  were  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  by  the  Duke  of  N.  who  adds: 
"  My  Loid  Hardwicke  would  never  forgive  me,  if  he  knew  I  had  show'd  thcK  lettert, 
but  1  trust  your  Grace  with  everything,  depending  upon  your  secrecy.  And  it  ii  ntalerial 
that  you  should  know  what  my  Lord  Hardwicke  thinks;  for  he  will  act  but  awkwardly 
against  bis  own  or  the  opinion  of  his  sons."    (f.  101.) 
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as  that  carries  security  with  it  for  the  future;  but  I  can  never 
admit  that  being  satisfied  with  that  before  the  conquests  of 
Martinico  and  the  Havannah  were  made,  both  conquests  in  effect 
upon  France  as  well  as  Spain,  is  a  reason  why  we  should  give  them 
and  Guadeloupe  up  to  France  without  any  compensation  from 
France  for  either. 

And  whilst  we  remained  in  Council,  and  even  before  the 
Havannah  was  taken,  the  Council  was  unanimously  of  opinion 
first,  that  we  should  retain  Guadeloupe  or  have  a  cession  of  the 
whole  [of]  Louisiana  or,  at  least,  that  we  should  retain  the  valuable 
island  of  S'  Lucia,  from  which  Great  Britain  has  never  receded 
since  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  there  is  more  reason  to  have  it 
now  than  ever,  as  there  is  such  a  harbour  there  as  would  at  any 
time  enable  us  with  safety  to  send  a  squadron  of  ships  into  those 
seas,  superior  to  what  France  can  bring  against  us,  and  thereby 
put  us  in  a  condition  to  defend  our  own  islands  and  attack  theirs 
with  prospect  of  success.... My  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Peace  is 
plainly  this ;  that  if  more  able  men  had  had  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiation,  we  might,  considering  the  advantages  flowing  in  upon 
us  during  the  whole  campaign,  from  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
have  had  a  much  better  for  ourselves,  for  our  allies  and  for  the 
support  of  our  connection  with  the  Continent. 

My  objection  singly  to  attacking  the  Peace,  is  first,  the  fear 
that  the  interest  of  the  public  may  be  affected  by  it,  as  the  peace  is 
now  made.. ..I  have  also  another  most  insurmountable  objection, 
and  that  is  I  see  so  little  disposition  anywhere,  but  in  some  of  our 
zealous  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  attack  the  prestiU 
power  in  any  shape.... 

[Lord  Hardwicke  must  dine  with  him  on  Wednesday  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord  KinnoulL]... 

Mr  Onslow'. .  .acquaints  me  that  there  appeared  the  first  day  the 
greatest  disposition  in  the  Houst  to  show  spirit;  that  Beckfonl 
was  never  so  heard  in  his  life;  that  our  friends  are  most  prcssii^ 
for  some  point  to  show  themselves  upon  and  that  they  will  not  be 
easy  without  it,  and  that,  if  nothing  else  can  be  found  out,  they  will 
attack  the  Peace  which  they  think  the  most  popular  point  thqr 
can  go  upon.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  this  ought  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Attorney -General  and  our  friends  of  weight  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  hear,  is  most  pressing 
for  some  point.  Your  Lordship  will  have  seen  the  Duke  of^ Devon* 
shire.  My  nephew  Onslow  tells  me  that  our  friends  in  the  Hoine 
of  Commons  are  desirous  of  collecting  themselves  together  that 
they  may  know  one  another.  For  that  purpose  they  wish  to  hawe 
a  meeting.  They  are  sure  they  shall  be  1 80  at  least.  This  desena 
consideration,  as  I  told  Mi"  Onslow.... M^  Onslow  says  that  if  nothii^ 
is  done,  and  that  soon,  we  shall  not  only  lose  all  our  friends,  [buq 
that  they  will  think  themselves  sacrificed  ;...if,  after  all  they  un 
done,  it  is  to  end  in  nothing,  they  must  and  will  go  elsewhere.... 
•  Sm  note,  p.  407. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  160,  f.  loj.]  Grosvbnok  Square,  Nev.  19,  1761. 

...I  fear  by  the  manner  of  writing  that  you  are  not  pleased 
with  me  which,  if  it  be  so,  will  be  a  great  mortification  to  m& 
But  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  my  thoughts  with  sincerity  and 
freedom  ;  and  what  I  have  lately  writ  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  my  correspondence  and  discourse  with  your  Grace 
all  the  last  summer.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.  74,  r.  158;  N.  160,  f.  iSg.]  Clabbhont,  Dtc.  14,  1761. 

My  Dear  Lord,... 

Your  Lordship  will  easily  imagine  that  the  contemptible 
figure  we  make  (and  myself  more  particularly)  in  both  Houses, 
goes  to  my  heart,  and  I  don't  see  my  way  out  of  it  I  must  either 
abandon  the  few  friends  I  have  left  or  leave  them  to  themselves  to 
expose  themselves  and  us. 

It  is  but  too  true,  what  Mr  Fox  said  at  first  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  viz.  My  Lord  Bute  has  got  over  all  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  friends.  Never  was  man,  who  had  had  it  in  his  power 
to  serve,  to  make,  to  choose  so  great  a  part  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  so  abandoned  as  I  am  at  present.  But  that  which  hurts 
me  the  most  (I  say  everything  I  think  to  your  Lordship)  is  that 
1  find  it  afTects  the  dear  Duchess  of  Newcastle  extremely,  and  that 
those  very  few  friends,  who  have  taken  their  fate  with  me  and 
resigned  their  employments,  and  those  who  by  their  behaviour  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  expect  every  hour  to  be  removed,  are 
most  extremely  hurt,  and  rather  blame  me  for  exposing  them  and 
feeding  them  up  with  hopes  of  support  where  they  found  none.,., 

I  have  not  heard  one  single  word  from  any  creature  since  I  have 
been  here.  The  only  thing  that  appears  to  me  now  to  be  done  15 
to  endeavour  to  calm  our  few  friends,  to  wait  for  better  times  and 
some  other  opportunity.  A  better  question  we  can  never  have, 
in  my  opinion,  than  our  last,  and  I  will  maintain  that  every- 
where.... 

Ever  Yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  360,  f.  31*.]  Clarbmont,  Dte.  19,  176*. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

I  am  under  the  greatest  pain  in  writing  to  your 
Lordship  at  present,  tho'  my  heart  is  so  full  that  I  cannot 
avoid  it. 

Your  Lordship,  I  suppose,  hears  of  the  great  violences  which 
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my  Lord  Bute  and  his  agent  Mr  Fox  are  cartying  on  against 
every  man  that  is  supposed  to  belong  to,  or  to  have  any  con- 
nection with,  me  and  that  I  am  singled  out  by  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  particularly  from  those  with  whom  I  have 
acted,  and  in  conjunction  with  whom  I  am  still  acting. 

I  never  expected  any  regard  would  be  paid  to  myself  for  having 
spent  all  my  time  and  all  my  fortune  in  support  of  this  royal 
family ;  that  I  suppose  is  my  crime. — My  heart  is  almost  broke  for 
the  cruelties  with  which  they  are  treating  poor  innocent  men,  in 
order  to  be  revenged  on  me.  They  intend  to  turn  out  poor  Sir 
Francis  Poole's  eldest  son  from  being  Commissioner  of  the  Excise 
to  make  room  for  my  Lord  Gower's  friend,  Mr  Vernon ;  and  I  hear 
also  that  his  youngest  son  is  to  be  removed  from  being  a  clerk  in 
the  Treasury,  tho'  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  clerks  there^ 
This  goes  to  my  heart ;  a  poor  old  man  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age,  who  has  not  an  enemy  in  the  world,  to  be  actually  turned 
a  starving  with  two  very  valuable  young  sons  and  one  daughter. 
This  would  melt  the  hearts  of  any  ministers  but  these. 

These  cruelties  and  violences  would  not  be  carried  on  against 
my  friends  only,  if  my  Lord  Bute  and  Vir  Fox  did  not  sec  me 
abandoned  by  almost  all  my  friends  of  consideration  and  con- 
sequence. They  think  they  may  do  what  they  please  with  me; 
they  see  their  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  nobody  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  support  a  joint  measure  taken  by  us  all. 

Allow  me,  my  dear  Lord,  to  say  that  it  is  very  unkind  usage; 
and  to  call  to  your  mind  all  that  has  passed  between  me  and  my 
chief  friends  since  I  resigned  my  employment 

The  measure  agreed  upon  unanimously  by  us  was  to  take  all 
proper  opportunities  to  deliver  this  country  from  the  sole  and 
arbitrary  power  of  my  Lord  Bute.  In  that  I  thought  we,  viz.  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  your  Lordship^ 
your  two  sons  and  myself  all  concurred  ;  and  I  can  with  truUl 
affirm  that  no  one  person  seemed  more  zealous  in  pursuit  of  that 
measure  or  more  desirous  to  give  me  proofs  of  his  personal  friend- 
ship for  me,  during  the  course  of  many  months,  than  Mr  Attorney 
General,  often  repeating  to  me  that  he  could  not  be  hurt  by  tlie 
loss  of  his  employment,  which  is  certainly  the  case. 

During  the  fluctuating  negotiations  of  peace,  many  things 
arose  which  it  was  thought  it  might  be  nationally  proper  to 
oppose.  It  was  resolved  to  give  no  opposition  which  could  be 
prejudicial  to  the  nation,  but  the  point  of  opposing  my  Lord  Bute's 
ministry  upon  any  proper  occasion  was,  I  thought,  a  determined 
measure  with  us  all. 

The  preliminaries  were  at  last  signed  and  published;  great 
complaint  was  universally  made  of  them,  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  great  successes  obtained  this  last  year  was 
thought  sufficient  to  justify  our  not  entering  into  an  abject  appro- 
bation of  them  all,  without  any  knowledge  or  farther  enquiry  about 
them  than  what  appeared  from  the  articles  themselves. 
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Your  Lordship  was  so  good  as  to  support  this  joint  measure 
I'ith  great  strength  and  weight  in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  same 
ime  that  my  Lord  Royston  was  voting  against  it  in  the  House  of 
"ommons,  and  Mr  Attorney  General  going  out  of  the  House 
nthout  speaking  or  voting  at  all'.  This  gave  such  an  alarm  to  all 
lur  friends  that  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them  afterwards.  Many 
mmediately  took  their  part  upon  it.  My  friend,  Mr  Rawlinson 
•Irle,  and  Mr  Cocks  of  the  Ordnance  and,  I  believe,  Sir  Wyndham 
Cnatchbull  voted  against  us',  contrary  to  what  they  had  done  the 
light  before. 

Had  my  Lord  Royston  and  Mr  Attorney  General  declared  that 
hey  would  not,  or  could  not,  come  into  any  question  relative  to 
he  Peace,  however  I  myself,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  my  Lord 
iockingham,  and  the  few  friends  which  I  have  left,  might  have 
>een  sorry  for  it,  no  one  of  us  would  have  been  for  going  on  with 
hat  measure  afterwards. 

I  will  go  still  further;  had  they  declared  that  they  would  not 
:nter  into  an  opposition  to  my  Lord  Bute  and  Mr  Fox,  I  dare 
ay  no  one  of  us  would  have  exposed  ourselves  so  much  as  to  have 
teen  for  one. 

My  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  friends  (who  ought  to  have  been 
nine)  gone  off  at  first,  many  of  my  friends  of  less  consideration  on 
iccounl  of  their  circumstances  or  other  pretences  deserting  me,  and 
ifterwards,  what  I  never  could  think,  your  Lordship's  family  and 
rvery  one  under  their  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  leaving 
ne  at  last.  This  exposes  me  to  contempt  and  my  friends  to  starve, 
Lod  I  am  in  my  conscience  convinced,  if  my  Lord  Bute  had  not 
een  me  so  deserted,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  have  acted  with 
his  violence  and  cruelty  towards  those  who  belonged  to  me.... 

Think,  my  dear  Lord,  what  figure  that  man  now  makes,  un- 
upported,  unassisted,  and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  his  enemies 
ind  the  reproach  of  his  unhappy  friends ;  one  who  has  bore  some 
:haracter  in  the  world  for  near  half  a  century,  at  least  without  any 
ilemish  put  upon  it,  who  had  had  a  considerable  share  in  carrying 
m  the  public  business  and  in  the  disposition  of  all  employments, 
ind  above  all  who  has  had  the  advantage  and  assistance  of  the 
nost  intimate  friendship  and  connection  with  your  Lordship  for 
ibove  forty  years,  who  has  never  taken  one  step  but  by  your 
idvice  and  has  never  during  the  whole  time  omitted  in  any  one 
ingte  instance  to  make  your  Lordship's  cause  and  that  of  all  your 
..ordship's  family,  his  own. 

If  any  effort  can  be  made  or  any  remedy  can  be  su^ested,  to 
ase  me  of  the  burden  which  now  oppresses  me,  I  am  sure  your 
^ordship  will  suggest  it. 

Far  am  1  from  imputing  any  part  of  my  misfortunes  to  yourself, 
xcept  a  little  too  much  caution  in  what  relates  to  your  family 
■nd  your  friends.     1  hope  these  misfortunes,  which  are  more  than 

'   He  followed  Pill's  eitample,  above,  p.  37J, 

*  The  two  last  were  relations  o\  Lady  Hardwicke. 
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I  can  well  bear,  will  not  produce  any  coolness  between  your  Lord- 
ship and  myself,  or  deprive  me  of  that  friendship  and  advice  which 
I  have  now  enjoyed  for  so  many  years. 

I  saw  from  the  beginning  that  my  friends  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  condemned ;  that  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  complain 
of,  tho'  the  resentment  is  confined  to  my  friends  ottiy.  But  their 
carrying  their  resentment  so  far  as  to  remove  all  my  friends  and 
relations  from  offices,  not  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  where 
the  objects  of  their  resentment  could  not  offend,  and  particularly 
in  such  a  cruel  instance  as  that  of  poor  old  Sir  Francis  Poole's 
sons,  of  as  ancient  a  family  as  any  in  this  kin^om,  men  valuable 
and  amiable  in  themselves,  turned  at  once  out  to  starve,  is  I  say 
such  a  stretch  of  power  as  is  hardly  constitutional,  and  justifies  me 
in  firmly  believing  that  no  man  is,  or  can  be,  a  true  friend  of  mine 
who  shall  remain  in  office,  shall  aid,  support  and  abet  ministers 
capable  of  using  mc  and  my  friends  in  this  outrageous  manner. 

To  conclude,  I  must  beg  your  Lordship  to  let  me  know  what 
your  family  finally  intend  to  do.  I  felt  as  I  ought  for  the  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  I  resented  it  as  became  me ; 
I  hope  others  will  feel  for  me  and  resent  it  accordingly. 

Since  writing  what  is  above,  my  Lord  Villiers  and  my  cousin 
Pelham  came  to  me  and  have  acquainted  me  with  many  more 
cruelties  that  are  to  be  inflicted  upon  my  friends  and  relations. 
Mr  Fox  declares  he  will  not  spare  one  single  man.  Tomorrow  is 
the  day  of  execution.  My  cousin  Harry  Pelham  is  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  customs.  Poor  Jack  Shelley  to  have  his  custom  house 
place  (which  my  brother  gave  him  in  trust)  taken  from  him ;  poor 
Jack  Butler  to  lose  his  employment  held  in  the  same  manner,  and 
his  trustee,  who  held  it  for  him,  to  be  removed  from  another 
employment,  which  he  held  in  his  own  right  and,  in  short,  Mr  Fox 
is  inquiring  after  every  employment  where  I  had  placed  any  one  of 
my  friends,  i  am  to  be  removed  from  my  three  lieutenancies.... 
There  is  to  be  quite  a  new  admiralty. ..and  my  Lord  Villiers  and 
Tom  Pelham  turned  out.  My  nephew  Onslow  is  turned  out... 
Poor  Wilkinson,  the  only  one  in  the  ordnance,  turned  out... .The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  are  also  to  be  removed  from  their  respective  lieu- 
tenancies.— If  this  list  of  insolences,  insults,  and  affronts  are  not 
sufficient  to  engage  my  friends  to  declare  themselves  so,  I  must 
say  it  is  but  a  slender  friendship  they  have  for  me. 

I  dine  with  my  nephew  Onslow  on  Tuesday  next...I  intend  to 
wait  upon  your  Lordship  in  the  evening.  Pray  receive  me  kindly 
and  pity  me,  for  I  ought  to  be  an  object  of  your  Lordship's  pity 
and  compassion. 

I  am  with  great  truth,  ray  dear  Lord  etc. 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

...If  there  is  anything  in  this  letter  that  your  Lordship  may 
think  proper  to  answer,  I  beg  it  may  be  in  return  to  this  letter;  fos 
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it  would  add  greatly  to  my  present  uneasiness  to  be  talking  to  your 
lordship  upon  such  very  disagreeable  subjects. 

If  we  are  all  removed  from  our  lieutenancies  and  this  perse- 
cution of  all  my  friends  in  the  under  offices  !s  pursued,  against 
persons  to  whose  charge  no  ill-conduct  can  be  laid,  might  it  not  be 
made  a  proper  cause  of  complaint  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
Especially  when  the  behaviour  of  the  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  shall  be  removed  is  notoriously  the  occasion  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other.  Is  not  such  an  extent  or  ill  use  of  power,  as 
cogHtsabU  and  as  much  to  be  blamed,  as  the  exerting  a  power  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  Crown  or  those  acting  under  it  ? 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  NtwcastU 

[H.  74,  f.  i6oi  N.  960,  f.  3»3.] 

Grosvbnok  Squakb,  Mondaj,  Dtt.  mAI,  1761,  at  night. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

The  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  your 
Grace  this  day  at  noon,  could  not  possibly  give  you  so  much  pain 
in  writing  as  it  did  me  in  reading  it  Indeed,  I  never  expected, 
nor  could  possibly  have  figured  to  mysdf  a  time,  wherein  I  should 
receive  such  a  letter  from  your  Grace.  I  do  not  mean  to  answer 
it  just  now,  tho'  I  think  I  could  give  a  just  answer  to  every  word 
that  concerns  myself  and  my  family,  notwithstanding  one  unhappy 
circumstance  which  has  given  me  more  uneasiness  than  it  cail 
do  you'.  But  I  perceive  your  mind  to  be  too  much  agitated  at 
present,  and  my  sincere  affection  for  your  Grace  makes  me  feel  too 
much  and  too  strongly  for  your  present  situation,  to  admit  of  it 
Thus  much  I  cannot  help  sayii^  that  af^  forty  years  unvaried 
attachment  and  faithful  services,  whereby  I  have  humbly  en* 
deavoured  to  repay  those  many  obligations  which  I  have  received, 
several  of  which  services  you  have  acknowledged  as  substantial 
by  tetters  under  your  own  hand,  which  I  have  by  me,  I  have  not 
deserved  those  stinging  reproaches  which  are  partly  expressed 
and  partly  insinuated  in  your  letter. 

Nobody  can  be  more  provoked  at,  nor  more  detest  and  abhor, 
those  violences  which  have  been  committed  against  your  Grace's 
friends,  nor  think  many  of  them  more  cruel  than  I  do:  and  I  look 
upon  one  additional  cause  of  their  having  been  mostly  so  dis- 
tinguishedly  pointed  against  you,  to  have,  been  in  order  to  raise 
those  jealousies,  which  I  am  sorry  to  find  have  too  much  taken 
place  in  your  mind.     One  consolation  (tho'  indeed  1  can  hardly 

)  Lord  Rt^on'i  vote. 
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call  it  so  in  the  present  disagreeable  circumstances)  is  that  this  has 
not  proceeded  from  any  advice  of  mine.  For  tho'  yo^3S  Grace  is 
pleased  to  say  "that  you  have  never  taken  one  step  but  by  my 
advice,"  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my  corre- 
spondence this  summer  to  prove  that  I  have  always  given  my 
opinion  against  b^inning  an  opposition  by  attacking  the  peace,  in 
case  it  should  come  out  to  be  such  as  it  now  appears  to  be,  and 
against  forming  that  opposition  under  the  present  avowed  leader' 
(tho'  a  very  respectable  one)  under  whom,  I  fear,  it  is  the  less 
likely  to  succeed.  As  to  the  opposing  of  my  Lord  Bute  as  sole 
Scotch  favourite  and  minister,  I  have  always  allowed  it  in  general, 
but  have  repeatedly  maintained,  both  in  letters  and  in  conversa- 
tion, that  that  point  was  not  yet  come  to  maturity ;  and  that 
more  overt  acts  and  events  ought  to  be  waited  for,  and  periiaps 
those  may  now  not  be  far  off. 

I  have  kept  no  copies  of  my  letters  except  the  last  of  November 
the  15th;  and  as  I  am  very  sensible  that  nothing  which  I  write  is 
much  worth  attending  to,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  your  Grace 
should  take  the  trouble  of  looking  back  for  them ;  but  if  they  were 
looked  into,  I  think  the  tenor  of  them  would  appear  as  I  have  here 
represented  it,  with  this  addition,  that  I  have  more  than  once  fore- 
told and  pointed  out  the  labour,  inquietude  and  uneasiness,  both 
in  respect  of  ourselves  and  our  friends,  which  the  situation  we  are 
now  got  into,  would  occasion  to  us  both,  at  a  time  of  life  not  fit  to 
go  thro'  it. 

But  I  forbear — ;  nor  should  I  have  writ  so  much  at  present, 
had  not  your  Grace  in  your  postscript  forbid  me  to  talk  to  you 
on  such  disagreeable  subjects.  If  your  Grace  continues  in  your  kind 
intention  of  doing  me  the  honour  of  a  visit  tomorrow  evening 
I  shall  strictly  observe  this  injunction  on  my  part,  for  nobody  can 
possibly  feel  for  you  with  more  friendship  and  affection  than, 
my  dearest  Lord, 
ever  yours, 

Hardwicke*. 

'  The  Duke  of  Comberland. 

*  The  letter  which  occuioned  this  U  not  amongst  1117  Father'i  papen.  It  wu  aeitt 
ihowo  to  m  and  certainlj  burnL  It  ii  my  lirm  ojMnion  Uwt  the  vemttioa  Bif  Palb«  vol 
through  in  the  two  last  years  shortened  his  life.     H. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
[N.  160,  f.  33j)  most  sectel.  Clarehont,  Du.  33,  1761. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

As  I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  your  Grace  with  every- 
thing that  relates  to  myself  or  to  our  general  situation,  I  enclose 
to  you  a  copy  of  a  letter,  which  upon  due  consideration  I  wrote 
some  days  ago  to  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  of  his  Lordship's 
answer;  and  tho'  I  am  sorry  to  give  him  one  moment's  uneasiness, 
yet  as  I  think  every  word  of  the  letter  true,  I  am  not  sorry  that  I 
have  wrote  it,  I  had  a  long  friendly  conversation  with  his  Lordship 
that  evening  with  which  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  and  by  which  I 
find  that  my  letter  has  done  no  material  hurt 

Your  Grace  has  seen  most  of  the  letters  which  have  passed 
between  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  me  this  summer,  and  I  appeal  to 
you  whether  the  general  substance  of  them  as  well  as  what  has 
passed  at  our  meetings,  do  not  justify  what  I  have  said,  in  my  last 
letter,  with  regard  to  the  plan  to  be  followed  by  us  in  what  they 
call  our  opposition..,, 

[He  contrasts  the  conduct  of  Fox  with  his  own  with  regard  to 
the  latter  and  his  friends  when  he  (the  Duke)  was  in  power,  none 
of  whom  had  he  ever  injured.  He  enumerates  further  removals. 
Lord  Gower  had  said  "that  they  would  turn  out  every  custom 
house  officer  in  Sussex  down  to  offices  of  £%Q  per  annum  only." 
He  had  attended  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Lev^,  who  adhered  to 
his  opinion  that  they  should  keep  quiet  till  some  point  arose  and 
some  leader  and  some  plan ;  but  that  possibly  the  removal  of  so 
many  lords- lieu  ten  ant,  in  whose  family  the  office  had  been  ever 
since  the  advent  of  the  present  royal  family  to  the  throne,  might 
be  a  proper  matter  of  parliamentary  consideration.  His  followers 
were  eager  for  active  measures  and  were  about  to  organise  a  club.] 

I  now  come  to  give  your  Grace  a  full  account  of  the  long  con- 
ference which  I  had  on  Tuesday  night  with  my  Lord  Hardwicke, 
after  I  had  received  his  letter  in  the  morning. 

I  found  my  Lord  Hardwicke  extremely  kind  and  affectionate 
to  me.  I  made  some  excuses  for  my  letter  which  was  occasioned 
from  the  anxiety  I  must  be  in.  I  found  him  Utme  in  the  justifi- 
cation of  either  of  his  sons ;  and  indeed,  that  I  was  not  surprised  at. 
I  wanted  to  discover  what  they  would  do;  and  in  regard  to  his  two 
sons  personally,  I  think  it  was  reduced  to  this,  little  material  in 
respect  to  my  Lord  Royston  but  very  material  with  regard  to  the 
Attorney  General.  He  said  the  Attorney  was  to  be  married  on 
Thursday  next',  after  that  he  would  have  a  full  conversation  with 
him  and  know  his  intentions,  and  the  plan  which  he  would  lay  down 
for  himself;  and  from  what  my  Lord  Hardwicke  let  drop,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  (but  this  is  pure  conjecture)  if  M'  Attorney 

■  Charles  Yorke  married  as  his  second  wife,  on  DcMtuber  jo,  Agneta,  dAughter  mnd 
coheir  of  Henry  Johnstone  of  Great  Berkhampstead. 
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General  should  now  determine  to  quit  both  his  office  of  Attorney 
General  and  his  profession,  and  be  an  independent  member  of 
Parliament  of  great  consideration.  What  that  may  produce,  I 
know  not  He  would  make  a  good  leader  or  at  least  one  of  the 
leaders,  if  he  would  take  that  part.... 

As  to  business,  my  Lord  Hardwicke  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  against  this  administration,  my  Lord  Bute  and  Mr  Fox; 
that  these  acts  of  violence  and  the  present  principles,  by  which 
my  Lord  Bute  governed  himself,  give  greater  apprehensions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  (or  words  to  that  purpose)  than  he 
had  ever  remembered;  that  the  plan  was  that  which  the  late  Prince 
of  Wales  sent  by  my  Lord  Talbot  to  the  Tories,  and  that  th^ 
governed  themselves  entirely  by  that ;  that  he  feared  that  Whi^ism 
would  not  exist  in  this  Kingdom  long'. 

But  notwithstanding  these  apprehensions  which  have  made  a 
most  deep  impression  upon  him,  he  doubted  what  coufd  be  done. 
He  feared  this  ministry  would  go  on  and  these  violences  continue 
He  seemed  to  enter  into  the  Duke  [of  Cumberlandj's  notion  that 
the  change  of  so  many  lieutenancies  at  once,  and  by  that  over- 
turning the  very  establishments  of  those  counties,  fixed  now  for 
near  fifty  years,  the  introducing  new  Governors,  new  principles, 
new  measures,  with  the  addition  of  the  present  violent  proceedings, 
might  furnish  a  proper  occasion  for  some  parliamentary  considera- 
tion.  He  promised  he  would  turn  it  seriously  in  his  thoughts  and 
see  what  could  be  done.  He  desired  me  to  send  to  the  late 
Speaker,  Mr  Onslow  (which  I  have  done)  to  turn  it  also  in  his 
thoughts,  and  see  whether  something  might  not  be  struck  out 
upon  it  My  Lord  Hardwicke  instanced  the  Address  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Charles  the  2nd's  time,  to  restore  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  to  all  his  employments.  Anything  of  that  kind  I 
objected  strongly  to;  they  then  would  say  the  question  was  whetber 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should  ride  in 
the  State  Coach,  or  the  King. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  my  Lord  Hardwicke  very  serious  and 
disposed  to  see  whether  any  thing  can  be  done  or  not  What  his 
sons  may  wish  to  do,  or  vvhat  influence  they  may  have  upon  him,  I 
cannot  say.... 

There  is  one  point  which  is  barely  touched  by  my  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, but  1  know  is  made  a  handle  by  others,  a  most  unjust 
supposition,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  pushes  on  the  opposi- 
tion, the  contrary  of  which  your  Grace,  as  well  as  myself,  knows 
to  be  true.  My  Lord  Hardwicke  himself  cannot  be  more  cautious 
about  opposition  and  anything  that  may  carry  either  disrespect  to 
the  King  or  hurt  his  Majesty's  proper  authority  or  prerc^tive 
than  the  Duke,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  chaise  him  with  the  contrary, 
I  hope  my  Lord  Hardwicke  has  dropped  nothing  of  this  kind 
The  Duke  told  me  he  had  heard,  he  had,  tbo'  H.K.  Highness  said 
he  was  not  angry  with  it,  but  to  be  sure  he  cannot  be  pleased.... 
*  Above,  vol.  i.  p.  j)6,  vol.  ii.  p.  4I. 
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I  absolutely  denied  to  the  Duke  that  my  Lord  Hardwicke  had  ever 
had  such  a  thought. 

[In  conclusion,  if  his  friends  said  and  thought  that  no  opposition 
was  now  practicable,  he  should  acquiesce  and  feel  easy,  having 
done  his  duty,] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  74,  f.  165;  N.  160,  f.  361.)  Clarrhont,  Dt4.  i%ih,  1761. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

I  send  your  Lordship  a  most  cruel  letter  which  I  have 
received  this  morning  from  my  good  friend  and  near  relative  the 
Earl  of  Halifax.... 

1  am  very  sorry  that  the  King  has  ministers  about  him,  capable 
and  able  to  induce  His  Majesty  to  take  two  lieutenancies  from 
an  old  faithful  servant  and  subject  of  his  royal  family,  which  he  has 
enjoyed  from  the  hour  this  royal  family  came  to  the  crown,  now 
near  fifty  years.... 

I  have  nothing  to  say;  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.... 
I  am  with  the  greatest  respect  and  most  unalterable  affection, 
ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

P.S.  Since  writing  this  letter,  my  nephew,  Tommy  Towns- 
hend  Jun"",  is  come  in'.  He  has  had  a  long  conference  with  his 
neighbour  M'  Pitt.  M'  Pitt  still  continues  to  refuse  any  junction 
with  me,  but  will  act  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  us  upon  all 
great  occasions,  and  that  he  should  attend  upon  such  points.  He 
seems  extremely  hurt  with  the  Tories  and  talks  of  all  the  world's 
giving  in  to  my  Lord  Bute  with  great  concern,  and  declaims  loudly 
against  the  violences,  and  particularly  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  1  don't  know  whether  this  disposition  in 
}Ji.'  Pitt  may  not  confine  our  friends,  not  to  be  attempting  anything 
impracticable  or  unadvisable.  M""  Pitt  talked  with  the  greatest 
respect  of  my  friends,  as  the  true  friends  to  the  Revolution  and 
those  with  whom  every  friend  of  the  government  would  like  to 
act.  He  once  dropped  whether  those  Tories,  who  would  act  upon 
Revolution  principles,  might  not  be  received.  Lord  Rockingham 
is  pleased  with  Pitt's  conversation'. 

'  Thomas  Townshend  {ijsj-iSool,  grandion  of  the  Mcood  Viscount  Towosbeod,  the 
stalesnim;  M.R  for  Whitchurch;  one  of  those  dismissed  from  office  this  year;  after' 
wards  an  active  member  of  the  opposition  and  Secretary  for  War  under  Lfrd  Rockingham 
in  1781;  created  Baron  Sydney  1783. 

'  Charles  Watson -Went  worth  (1 730-1 781),  second  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  a  lord  of 
the  Bedchamber  till  17A]  when  he  resigned  and  was  dismissed  from  his  lord- lieutenancies; 
a  close  friend  of  Loril  llardwicke's  family,  a  slalesman  of  high  character  and  k  sUuinch 
Whig;  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  leader  of  the  chief  and  most  enlightened 
section  of  the  party;  Kitst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  176$  and  again  in  1731. 
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Earl  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Duke  of  NewaatU 

[N.  itio,  f.  366.]  Grosvekor  Squakk,  Dtc.  sj,  176*. 

[Lord  Bute's  and  Fox's  friends  laid  the  blame  for  the  late  acts 
of  violence  on  each  other.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  also  been 
dismissed  from  his  lord-Heutenancy,  but  not  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
in  whose  case,  as  having  already  received  a  mark  of  the  King's 
displeasure,  it  was  pretended  to  make  a  distinction. 

Lord  Hardwicke  expresses  his  indignation  at  the  violent 
and  unworthy  measures  of  the  ministers  and  at  the  King's  io- 
gratitude.  These  acts,  however,  would  at  last  turn  upon  their 
authors.]... One  piece  of  advice  I  will  venture  to  throw  out,  because 
I  think  it  clear,  which  is  that,  with  submission,  you  should  not  in 
your  conversations  upon  this  subject  talk  too  much  in  a  plaintive 
style,  but  in  a  style  of  disr^ard  and  defiance  as  to  the  mtnistcra, 
and  hold  up  your  head  the  higher.  The  latter  will  raise  the  spirits 
of  your  friends,  whereas  the  former  appearance  will  lower  them. 

I  cannot  say  that  1  am  much  edified  with  Mr  Pitt's  dis- 
course  with  Tommy  Townshend  jun''.  His  continuing  to  refuse 
any  junction  with  your  Grace  will  have  a  very  bad  effect.  It  is 
plain  that  if  he  adheres  to  what  he  says,  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
attend  the  House  much,  and  an  attendance  now  and  then  upon 
great  occasions  only,  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  an  opposition. 
...As  to  receiving  such  of  the  Tories  as  will  act  upon  Revolution 
principles,  your  Grace  knows  it  has  been  agreed  between  us 
already.  But  as  to  principles,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  where  to 
find  them. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  heartily  wish  and  hope  that  your 
Grace  and  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  may  in  reality  enjoy  all  that 
happiness  which  is  expressed  in  the  usual  compliments  of  this 
season.  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  these  outward  ornaments 
and  trappings  of  life,  but  the  truest  and  surest  foundation  of 
felicity  is  to  despise  them.  I  have  been  convinced  of  it  ever  since 
the  year  1756,  having  never  enjoyed  more  real  satisfaction. 

I  am,  my  dearest  Lord,  if  possible  more  than  ever, 

unalterably  yours, 
Hardwicke. 

[On  Dec.  26, 1762  (N.  260,  f.  370),  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  giws 
the  same  advice  as  Lord  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  take  no  action  at  present  but  to  wait  upon  events  and  show 
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a  bold  front.  He  continues:]  Hurt  as  your  Grace  is  with  reason, 
I  was  not  surprised  at  your  letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  tho'  I  cais 
not  help  wishing  that  it  had  not  been  wrote.  You  know  him  well 
and  must  be  aware,  however  strong  his  friendship  is  for  your  Grace, 
and  I  am  persuaded  ever  will  remain,  yet  he  cannot  help  feeling 
and  in  some  measure  resenting  what  you  have  said;  his  Lordship's 
expression  of  stinging  reproaches  I  do  not  like,  and  sincerely  wish 
no  disagreeable  consequences  may  arise  from  it,... 

Earl  of  KinnouU^  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  j6o,  f.  376.]  Bath,  Dit.  16,  1761. 

...When  your  Grace  went  out  of  business,  I  did  most  devoutly 
wish,  that  you  would  have  pursued  a  plan  of  real  retirement,  which 
you  might  have  done  with  the  greatest  dignity,  and  preserving  the 
highest  consideration  in  this  country;. ..and  I  foresaw  that  opposi- 
tion would  lead  you  into  a  scene  of  endless  disquiet  and  vexation, 
which,  from  the  sensibility  and  goodness  of  your  heart,  you  would 
feel  more  than  any  other  man. 

...Your  Grace  will  permit  me  in  this  place  to  touch  a  very 
tender  subject  which  has  given  you,  not  without  cause,  the  greatest 
anxiety.  I  am  not  privy  to  what  passed  between  your  Grace  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  All  I  know  is  what 
1  have  heard  since  I  came  to  town  from  his  Lordship's  own  mouth. 
And  I  must  bear  my  testimony  that  he  has  in  every  conversation, 
where  1  have  been  present,  uniformly  declared  gainst  a  formed 
opposition  and  that  he  did  give  his  advice  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  the  measure  of  opposing  the  approbation  of  the  peace,  tho' 
when  he  was  overruled  by  your  Grace  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Lord  Rockingham,  he  acquiesced,  and  agreed  to  take  his  part, 
which  he  did.  At  the  same  time  I  must  with  equal  candour  say 
that  your  Grace  ought  to  have  been  previously  acquainted  with 
the  real  intentions  of  his  two  eldest  sons,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  family  and  their  connections  were  to  act  in  that  material 
business,  that  you  might  have  formed  your  judgment  and  taken 
your  measures  accordingly.  Indeed,  I  am  truly  concerned  that 
your  Grace  wrote  that  letter  to  him  of  which  the  copy  is  inclosed 
in  your  packet.  His  answer  plainly  shows  how  much  he  is  hurt ; 
and  tho'  his  friendly  conversation  inclines  your  Grace  to  think  that 
it  has  done  no  material  mischief,  I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive 
that  the  impression  is  deep  and  will  be  lasting.  By  him,  and  by 
him  alone,  his  family  can  be  brought  back  to  those  connections  with 
which  I  am  persuaded  he  himself  wishes  them  to  act  a  steady  and 
open  part,  and  your  Grace  was  yourself  persuaded  that  he  not  only 
disapproved  of  Lord  Royston's  vote  but  was  heartily  concerned  for 

'  Thomas  Hay,  eighth  tLail  of  Kinaoull  (1710-1787],  known  ronncilf  u  Lord 
Dupplin;  M.I',  for  Cambridge,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  D.  of  N.  and  Lord  H.'s 
family ;  of  considerable  political  ability  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancarter  in  the  D. 
of  N.'s  lasi  administration )  he  now  retired  entirely  from  public  life. 

V.  m.  J5 
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it  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  misfortune  that  in  the  heat  of  that 
anxiety,  which  the  persecution  of  your  friends  naturally  raised  in 
your  breast,  you  sat  down  to  write  to  Lord  Hardwicke  upon  a 
subject  so  delicate  to  him  and  which  must  naturaliy,  from  what 
you  felt,  produce  warm  expressions  what  you  see  he  interprets  to 
be  unkind  suggestions.  Indeed,  my  dear  Lord  Duke,  you  must 
forgive  me  if  I  mention  upon  this  occasion,  that  when  the  conduct 
of  any  of  your  friends  is  disagreeable  to  you,  you  are  very  apt  in 
the  first  moments  of  sudden  resentment  to  take  up  your  pen  and 
to  enter  into  expostulations  of  reproach  with  acrimony  and  severity 
which,  in  your  cooler  thoughts,  you  would  moderate  at  least ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  such  letters  have  often  alienated  from  you  the 
friendship  of  some  men  whom  you  would  not  otherwise  have  lost, 
and  rendered  the  attachment  of  others  less  warm  and  affectionate. 

However,  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  that  Lord  Hardwicke's 
family  will  separate  themselves  from  your  Grace  and  take  an  active 
part  with  this  administration,  as  it  is  now  composed.  After  what  is 
passed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  themselves  will  take  ui 
active  part  in  the  opposition  and  how  far  they  will  think  fit  to 
exert  the  full  force  of  their  influence  with  their  connections;  yet 
I  think  M^  Attorney  General  is  too  considerable  in  himself  to  be 
either  neuter  or  indilTerent,  and  iT  he  acts  himself,  he  should  for  his 
own  sake  bring  with  him  all  the  strength  he  can.  I  hope,  if  be 
quits  his  employment,  he  will  not  quit  his  profession ;  for  he  will 
be  much  more  considerable  as  the  first  man  in  Westminster  Hall 
which  he  will  be,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  King's  service,  than  as 
a  private  gentleman.  And  besides,  if  he  retires  from  business,  the 
ministers  will  then  be  at  full  liberty  to  make  such  a  disposition,  as 
shall  be  most  agreeable  to  them,  of  the  first  offices  of  the  law, 
without  incurring  the  odium  of  passing  him  by  who  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  world,  greatly  superior  to  any  other  man  at  the 
Bar.. ..It  [is]  still  left  to  a  future  deliberation  to  be  had  between 
Lord  Hardwicke  and  M''  Attorney  General  to  determine  with  pre- 
cision what  his  intentions  may  be.  It  is  therefore  as  yet  doubtful 
what  Lord  Royston,  M'  Attorney,  their  family  and  connections  will 
do.  And  it  is  very  material  that  it  should  be  known  with  certain^ 
before  any  plan  can  be  formed.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[II.  74,  t  i6g;  N.  160,  f.  399.]  Clakkkont,  D*t.  17,  1761. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

1  was  so  happy  yesterday  with  your  most  afTectionate; 
most  wise  and  most  spirited  letter',  that  I  could  hardly  defer  le- 
tuming  your  Lordship  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  it  till  this 
morning.  I  sent  it  immediately  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  wbo 
is  greatly  relieved  by  it,  as  she  is  with  everything  that  cooiei 
'  Deccmtiei  ij. 
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from  your  Lordship.  Your  letter  contained  everything  I  could 
wish ;  the  most  affectionate  concern  and  resentment  for  the  un- 
deserved indignities  put  upon  me,  the  most  proper  advice  to  me 
for  my  present  conduct,  which  I  shall  most  undoubtedly  follow, 
and  an  anxiety  for  what  (if  any  thing)  it  may  be  right  to  do  upon 
it... Give  me  leave  now,  my  dearest  Lord,  to  return  you  once  more 
my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  most  obliging  and  amiable  letter, 
and  particularly  for  the  very  kind  conclusion  of  it.  I  agree  entirely 
that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  outward  ornaments  and 
trappings  of  life  but  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  right;  and 
if  in  what  I  have  done  or  shall  do,  1  have  the  approbation  of  your 
Lordship  and  of  those  friends  whose  judgment  and  friendship  I  can 
depend  upon,  I  despise  all  that  the  arbitrary  Scotch  minister  or  his 
intriguing  agent  can  do.  You  can't  imagine  how  easy  your  letter 
makes  me'.  The  spirit  of  it  and  the  solidity  of  the  advice  charms 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle....!  am  more  than  I  can  express,  and  (if 
possible)  more  than  ever. 

Most  unalterably  yours, 

HOLLES  Newcastle. 

P.S.  The  peevish  thing  of  removing  me  from  Sherwood 
Forest'  will  hurt  my  Lord  Lincoln ;  to  me  it  is  nothing  for  i 
never  go  there.  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  out  of  the  family  where 
it  has  been  time  out  of  mind.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  ihe  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  161,  f.  I.]  Grosvenor  Sqitarb,  Nm  Year's  Day,  1763. 

...That  M'  Fox  should  be  for  turning  out  all  my  family  I 
readily  believe,  nor  have  1  any  reason  to  think  that  my  Lord  Bute 
would  disagree  with  him  about  it*  On  that  point  I  am  extremely 
easy,  for  let  it  come  when  it  will,  they  will  find  themselves  in  good 
company.  1  can  also  easily  conceive  that  M'  Fox  would  be  for 
bringing  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's friends ;  for  the  town  has  been  for  some  days  very  full  of 
hints  and  reports  of  his  endeavouring  to  raccommode  there. 
I  dare  say  both  those  great  persons  despise  the  attempt ;  but 
it  has  been  observed  that  that  gentleman  is  constantly  at 
H.R.  Highness's  Lev^e,  and  always  stays  to  the  very  last  in  the 
vain  hopes,  as  is  supposed,  of  being  sent  for  in. 

[He  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  acts  of  violence  are  in  themselves 
technically  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  and  they  can  be  parallelled 

'  He  wiiies  to  Lord  Rockingham  (N.  160,  f.  404),  "  I  have  received  from  my  great 
friend,  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  Ihe  musl  affictionale,  the  most  spirited  and  the  greaasl 
letter  thai  ever  was  wrote  from  one  friend  to  another." 

'  The  Rangership,  *  Above,  p.  380. 
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in  recent  times,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent  But  it  m^ht  be 
urged  that  ministers,  who  are  capable  of  so  advising  the  King 
and  so  behaving  under  the  guise  of  his  authority,  might  justly  be 
suspected  of  most  dangerous  invasions  of  the  constitution,  should 
such  be  necessary  for  their  purposes.]. ..Pray  make  Jones  get  your 
Grace  blacker  ink  for,  upon  my  word,  1  can  hardly  decipher  these 
last  letters. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.i6i,f.  ijy.]  Crosvbnok  Square,  yon.  11,  1763. 

...He  [Lord  Mansfield]  threw  out  some  dark  suspicions  about 
French  faith,  upon  which  I  asked  him  about  the  affair  of  the  New- 
foundland fishery.. ..They  should  have  supported  our  fishermen  in 
their  right  without  making  any  noise,  which  they  might  have  done 
only  by  sending  out  the  usual  annual  squadron  to  Newfoundland 
a  little  the  earlier,  with  secret  orders  relative  to  the  subject  of  the 
memorial  [of  the  West  Indian  traders  in  that  fishery].  As  your 
Grace,  when  you  writ  your  letter,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  fully 
informed  of  this  subject,  I  will  state  shortly  how  I  understand  it. 
For  some  time  before  this  war  broke  out,  the  French  claimed  an 
exclusive  sole  right  of  fishing  and  curing  their  fish  within  the 
district  allowed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  viz:  from  Cape  Bonavista 
on  the  East  side  to  Point  Rich  on  the  Western  side,  and,  it  is  said, 
they  often  turned  off  our  fishermen  from  thence  by  force.  Of  this 
I  never  heard  any  complaint  here,  tho'  there  is  no  pretence  for 
such  a  claim  by  that  Treaty  which  allows  only  a  liberty  of  fishing 
in  common,  and  so  my  Lord  Mansfield  declared  his  opinion  in  the 
strongest  manner.  This  west-country  memorial  asserts  that  by  the 
change  of  the  course  of  the  fish,  the  shoals  of  late  years  coming  in 
mostly  that  way  (a  change  which  frequently  happens  from  natural 
causes),  this  part  of  the  fishery  is  become  much  the  most  valuable. 
Therefore  the  memorialists  are  afraid,  and  say  they  have  in- 
telligence that  the  French  design  to  be  beforehand  with  us  tn 
getting  possession  of  those  banks,  coves  and  places  for  erecting 
stages  etc:,  and  desire  the  support  of  the  Government  here  in  being 
beforehand  with  the  French  and  in  getting  possession  of  the  most 
advantageous  places,  not  so  as  absolutely  to  keep  out  the  French 
but  not  to  be  excluded  by  them.  This  depends  entirely  on  the 
1 31b  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  the  Preliminaries  have  made 
no  variation  in  it ;  nor  was  one  word  said  about  it  either  in  1761  or 
1762,  whilst  we  continued  of  the  Council     If  M''  Pitt,  who  insisted 
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so  strenuously  against  reviving  that  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
had  caught  hold  of  this  objection  of  the  abuse  which  the  French 
had  been  guilty  of,  it  had  been  more  material  than  any  other 
objection  relied  upon  by  him  against  it  But  it  is  plain  he  had 
never  heard  of  it  then  ;  nor  can  I  learn  that  he  mentioned  it  in  his 
long  oration  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  g"*  of  December.... 

[On  January  24,  1763  (H.  74,  f.  204),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
sends  Lord  Hardwicke  a  long  list  of  proscriptions  of  his  friends 
and  appeals  for  support.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Hugh  Vaiettte  Jones 
[N.  261,  f.  3oS.]  Jan.  is,   1763. 

...I  have  an  account  from  a  good  hand  that  M^  Fox  is  out- 
rageous, or  very  angry,  that  the  Yorkes  are  not  yet  attacked  ;  and 
treats  the  ill  usage  towards  me  and  my  friends  as  ridiculous,  if  not 
carried  farther;  and  indeed,  it  is  much  talked  of  that  this  advice 
will  be  followed  soon.  The  Chancellor's  ill-humour  checks  their 
proceedings  in  the  law.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  168,  r.  51.]  Grosvbnor  Square,  Nov.  [i.e.  /an.]  ij,  lytij. 

...Your  Grace  with  great  justice  gives  this  list  the  epithets  of 
most  cruel  and  inhumane.  It  is  so  in  the  highest  d^ree.  It  may 
satisfy  a  low  revenge  for  the  present  and  enable  them  to  oblige 
some  particular  persons,  but  it  will  provoke  and  irritate  so  many 
more  that  I  cannot  think  it  will  tend  to  promote  their  interest... 
After  such  a  conduct  no  managements  ought  to  be  kept  with  them, 
except  such  as  may  prevent  our  attempting  anything  that  may 
tend  to  strengthen  them  or  to  hurt  the  Public.  Your  Grace's  long 
and  meritorious  services  to  the  King's  family  and  to  your  country 
will,  in  a  little  time,  shine  forth  the  brighter  for  this  fiery  trial ;  and 
though  your  good  nature  will  make  you  compassionate  the  par- 
ticular objects  of  this  severity,  I  think  you  ought,  and  I  hope  you 
will,  despise  the  attack,  so  far  as  it  is  aimed  to  wound  you.  You 
call  it  by  a  wrong  name  when  you  call  it  a  mark  of  contempt.  It 
is  in  truth  the  direct  contrary ;  for  it  proceeds  from  fear,  so  far 
as  it  is  meant  to  disarm  you  of  any  remains  of  power  and 
influence....!  believe  no  parallel  case  is  to  be  found.. ..The  freedom 
and  independency  of  Parliament  is  so  much  concerned  in  this  that, 
if  it  were  res  Integra,  it  might  create  attention.  This  goes  to  a  con- 
stitutional point ;  but  I  fear  these  private  cases,  tho'  cruel  and 
numerous,  would  find  no  great  weight  there.... 
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Your  Grace  says  very  truly  that  they  have  not  spared  me  in 
the  instance  of  M^  Papillon',...!,  from  the  first  notice  of  it.. .deter- 
mined to  make  no  kind  of  application,  nor  to  give  any  hint  tending 
to  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  nor  have  I  done  it,  because  I  would 
not  be  supposed  to  contract  any  new  obligation.  I  sent  M''  Papillon 
word  so  from  the  first,  and  to  do  him  Justice,  he  has  behaved  in 
a  very  handsome  manly  manner  upon  the  occasion....!  hear  M^  Fox 
talks  very  familiarly  of  the  Yorkes  and  I  can  easily  believe  it  Let 
it  come  when  it  will.     Impavidum  ferUnt  ruinae..,. 

Earl  of  HardwUke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[H.  t6i,  f.  19J.]  Grosvbnor  Squarb,  Ftt.  «,  1763. 

...Your  Grace  says  that  you  are  of  opinion,  "that  nothing 
effectual  can  be  done,  unless  M''  Pitt  will  take  an  active  part  in  it, 
and  to  a  degree  set  himself  at  the  head  of  tt"  In  this  opinion  we 
have  all  professed  to  agree,  but  I  begin  now  to  have  less  hopes  of 
it  than  ever,  I  met  my  Lord  Temple  yesterday  at  Cumberland 
House  and  enquired  of  him  concerning  M""  Pitt.  His  Lordship 
said  he  was  yesterday  (Tuesday)  morning  in  town  for  two  hours 
and  went  back  again.  Upon  my  replying — "  But  I  suppose  he  will 
come  to  settle  in  town  soon,"— Lord  Temple  said  he  did  not  know; 
that  he  was  fond  of  being  at  Hayes,  but  he  believed  he  would  come 
to  town  when  any  material  business  was  to  come  on  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  This  way  of  talking.. .and  more  especially  his  not 
f^oing  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  again  after  the  overture  made  by 
H.  R.  H.,  tho'  he  is  said  to  have  been  as  well  for  some  time  past  as 
ever  he  was  in  his  life,  1  say  these  circumstances  combined  together 
do,  in  my  opinion,  shew  a  backwardness  which  must  have  its 
motive.  Whether  that  motive  be  an  aversion  to  join  with  us, 
a  desire  to  keep  his  connection  with  the  Tories  or  some  manage- 
ment for  the  Court,  or  partly  all  three,  I  am  not  wise  enough  to 
determine.  But  sure  I  am  this  conduct  will  not  serve  to  carry  on 
an  opposition.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

[N.  161,  f.  317-]  Clarbmont,  Fib.  3,  1763. 

. , .  I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  every  day  more  reason 

to  fear  that  Lord  Hardwicke's  sons  are  all  ;^inst  me    M'  Papillon 

is  not  to  be  out.... This  can't  be  for  nothing,  and  it  is  very  indinerent 

to  me  whether  my  Lord  Royston  applied  for  him  or  whether  my 

Lord  Bute,  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  saved  him  without  it... 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  51,  vol.  ii.  p.  563.    But  tM  below,  p.  454. 
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Duke  of  Devonshire  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  161,  f.  330.]  Ftb.  6,  1763. 

Your  Grace  is  certainly  right  in  your  observation  that  his  [Pitt's] 
pension  runs  in  his  mind  and  which  accounts  for  all  his  delicacies.... 
I  put  the  question  to  him  [Lord  Temple]  that  Mr  Pitt's  backward- 
ness the  first  day  of  the  session  was  owing  to  his  apprehensions  of 
doing  the  D.  of  Newcastle's  business.  His  Lordship  in  a  manner 
acknowledged  it  by  saying :  "  To  be  sure  Mr  Pitt  would  not  choose 
to  be  any  man's  factor." 

...I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  the  family  of  the  Yorkes  should 
take  a  wrong  turn,  and  tho'  the  appearances  are  such  as  create 
suspicion,  yet  it  is  very  material  not  to  seem  to  suspect  them  and 
therefore,  for  God's  sake,  be  very  cautious  in  what  you  write  or 
say ;  for  if  you  blame  and  reproach  them  with  their  conduct,  you 
will  give  them  a  pretence  to  fly  out,  which  at  this  time  should  most 
carefully  be  avoided  ;  perhaps,  when  they  find  out  that  M'  Pitt  etc: 
are  coming  to  a  right  understanding  with  us,  they  may  act  with 
more  spirit  and  be  more  disposed  to  take  a  proper  part,... 

Ear/  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royston 

[H.  4,  f.  316.]  Grosvbnor  Squabb,  March  SiA,  1763. 

Dear  Rov.ston,... 

Lord  Ravens  worth  kept  us  yesterday  till  past  five 
o'clock.  1  send  you  inclosed  a  copy  of  his  questions,  which  (altho' 
the  House  was  very  full)  had  both  gone,  if  I  had  not  stood  up  to 
object  to  them  just  as  the  first  was  putting'.  The  part  was  a  little 
delicate,  but  I  debated  against  it  merely  on  parliamentary  prin- 
ciples,and  theexperienceof  an  old  parliamentary  man.  Afterwards 
nobody  was  for  my  Lord's  questions,  and  many  Lords  {inter  quos 
tkc  great  Lord  5[Ki'^])  thanked  me  for  having  saved  them  trouble. 
When  Lord  Ravensworth  divided  the  House,  nobody  rose  to  go 
out  but  himself,  and  my  Lord  Mansfield,  being  on  the  Woolsack, 
named  him  a  Teller  to  count  his  own  knit. 

I  am  to  dine  today  at  Devonshire  House  at  what,  I  suppose, 
will  be  called  a  political  dinner — M^  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Marquess  of  Rockingham  and  Lord  Temple; — who  else  I  know 
not.  But  1  suppose  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  plotting,  because 
I  hear  Pitt  is  just  now  in  high  odour  at  Court... 

Yours  affectionately, 

H. 
'  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Llddell.  first  Lord  Ravensworth.     For  the  production  of  the 
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Dukt  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H,  74,  f.  i4i;  N.  161,  f.  116.]  Nbwcastlb  Houss,  Marth  ti,  1763. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  have  wanted  extremely  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing:  your  Lordship.. -to  have  acquainted  your  Lordship  with 
a  material  conversation  I  had  had  with  my  Lord  Temple  on 
Wednesday. 

His  Lordship  was  in  high  spirits  and  said  that  what  he  had 
been  about  unsuccessfully  for  six  months  viz:  the  bringing  M'  Pitt 
and  us  together,  is  now  come  about,  as  it  were,  of  itself;  that 
nothing  could  be  better,  that  his  wishes  and  desires  were  fully 
answered.  He  then  entered  into  particulars  and  wished  to  know 
what  part  Lord  Granby  and  the  Attorney  General  would  tak&... 
He  talked  with  the  utmost  regard  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  of 
Mr  Pitt's  regard  for  him  also.  I  told  my  Lord  Temple  that  I  would 
acquaint  the  Attorney  General  with  what  he  had  said,  which  I  did 
that  night.  M''  Attorney  General  said  he  would  talk  to  your 
Lordship  about  it  as  I  did  intend  to  do.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  74,  r.  118.]  Newcastle  Housb,  March  19,  1763. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

We  were  all  extremely  concerned  that  we  could  not 
have  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  company.  Everybody  was  full 
of  approbation  and  indeed  gratitude  for  the  great  and  successful 
part  you  took  yesterday",  and  nobody  more  than  my  Lord  Temple 
and  his  friend  M^  Pitt,  M'  Pitt  was  in  the  highest  spirits  and  fore- 
saw every  good  consequence  from  what  passed  yesterday  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  M^  Pitt  says  we  have  two  such  points,  the  corrup- 
tion, and  immensity  of  the  profit  of  the  bargain',  and  the  carrying 
the  most  odious  part  of  the  excise,  the  power  of  entering  into 
private  houses,  particularly  into  part  of  the  kingdom  only,  that 
if  we  make  good  use  of  them,  must  have  an  universal  good 
effect.  He  is  for  protesting*,  but  1  take  that  to  be  over.  All  the 
Lords  are  sending  far  and  near  to  our  friends  to  be  at  the  House 
tomorrow,  and  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be  there.  The  House  is 
ordered  to  be  summoned.  There  has  a  very  extraordinary  event 
happened.  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke  told  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
that  my  Lord  Bute  had  sent  for  Sir  James  Hodges  to  acquaint  the 
Common  Council  that,  if  they  would  drop  their  address  to  the  King, 
he  would  engage  that  the  bill  should  be  repealed  next  Sessioa 
This  has  created  an  universal  flame  in  both  Houses,  both  friends 
and  foes,  who  call  it  a  contempt  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 

*  Abova,  pp.  378-^ 
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preferring  the  Common  Council  to  them.  My  Lord,  I  hear,  denies 
having  sent  any  such  message  by  Sir  James  Hodges,  but  owns 
his  having  sent  to  Sir  James  Hodges  to  talk  to  him.  The  ministers 
met  at  the  House  of  Lords  and  seemed  in  great  confusion.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  on  the  question  of  the  Bill,  our  friends  hope 
everybody  will  be  at  the  House. 

Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  i/u  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  163,  f.  J4.]  GkotvtNOK  Sqdaex,  April  8,  1763. 

Mv  Dear  Lord, 

Had  I  received  any  material  intelligence  relatii^  to  the 
extraordinary  event  which  has  happened  this  day,  before  yesterday, 
I  should  certainly  have  troubled  your  Grace  with  the  best  account 
of  it  I  could  have  given.  But  even  what  I  heard  yesterday  was  so 
vague  and  uncertain  that  I  knew  not  what  stress  to  lay  upon  it, 
especially  as  to  the  supposed  suddenness  of  tbe  execution.— I  am 
just  come  from  the  King's  Levte,  where  I  had  determined  to  go 
before  anything  was  said  of  this  change,  otherwise  I  should  have 
chose  another  day.  His  Majesty  said  a  very  few  words  civilly  as 
usual,  and  looked  in  much  better  humour  than  I  expected.  Lord 
Bute  actually  resigned  this  forenoon  but  nobody  kissed  hands,  nor 
could  1  find  that  anything  else  is  actually  carried  into  execution. 
When  I  came  out  from  the  Lev^,  I  met  with  both  the  Secretaries 
of  State  together  who  immediately  entered  into  conversation,  of 
which  Lord  Halifax  had  the  greatest  share.  Th^  both  assured 
me  that  they  had  not  the  least  hint  of  any  such  intention  HII  Good 
Friday  morning,  when  Lord  Bute  sent  for  them  and  then  first 
acquainted  them  with  his  resolution,  in  which  he  declared  himself 
fixed,  and  that  he  would  take  no  other  place  nor  remain  at  all 
about  the  Court  to  have  the  imputation  of  beit^;  a  minister  behind 
the  curtain  ;  that  his  health  was  very  bad,  disorders  in  his  bowels 
and  upon  his  nerves,  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  exercise  which  the 
two  Secretaries  avowed  they  believed  to  be  true ;  that  he  would  go 
immediately  to  Harrc^ate  and  afterwards  to  Lady  Bute's  house  at 
Wortley  and  there  stay  (no  very  desirable  residence  1  fancy) ;  that 
it  was  his  firm  intention  to  give  them  no  trouble  in  the  way  of 
business,  unless  now  and  then  to  ask  a  small  favour  perhaps  for 
a  friend  ;  that  this  he  should  take  kindly  if  they  complied  with,  nor 
should  he  take  it  ill  if  they  did  not,  having  experienced  the  different 
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and  troublesome  solicitations  in  such  cases.  They  said  M'  Gren- 
ville  was  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury... .This  was  all  I  heard  from  the  two  Secretaries,  and 
I  thought  they  talked  in  the  style  of  the  ministers. 

...Fox  told  M'  West  that  he  had  strictly  performed  his  bargain, 
that  he  should  go  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  next  week,  and  then 
immediately  go  abroad  for  his  health.... Your  Grace  will  easily 
imagine  that  the  King's  looks  are  much  observed  upon.  M''  West 
told  me  that  it  was  observed  by  some  ladies  yesterday  at  the 
Queen's  Drawing-Room  that  his  Majesty  never  appeared  more 
easy  nor  in  better  humour — t/tat  lu  looked  like  a  person  just  ematt- 
cipatcd.  This  falls  in  with  what  I  observed  in  his  appearance 
today. 

If  he  is  so  much  pleased,  it  must  be  by  reason  of  what  he  has 
parted  with ;  for  if  he  takes  much  satisfaction  in  what  he  is  come 
to,  he  differs  from  much  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects.  Every- 
body stands  amazed  at  the  arrangement  and  thinks  it  cannot  last 
a  month,  and  that  there  is  no  sense  in  it,  unless  as  a  passage  to 
something  else.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mi"  Fox's  administration 
formed  in  1757,  which  also  was  the  work  of  an  Easter  holidays,  but 
could  never  be  launched,  and  ended  in  bringing  back  your  Grace 
and  Ml"  Pitt. ..It  is  said  that  there  are  two  persons  to  whom  the 
King  has  given  an  absolute  exclusion  viz:  Lord  Temple  and  M'  Pitt ; 
that  with  one  of  them,  at  least,  the  King  is  irreconcileable  and  the 
Princess  with  the  other,  but  as  to  other  persons  it  is  noft]  quite  so^ 
but  temperaments  may  be  found'.  Under  the  last  head  they  mean 
to  include  your  Grace,  but  neither  of  them  hinted  one  word  of  this 
nature  to  me.. ..Great  caution  ought  to  be  used  in  what  shall  be  said 
or  done  upon  that  head  in  every  view, on  the  one  hand  not  to  make 
a  division  amongst  yourselves  and  on  the  other  not  to  irritate  the 
King's  mind  too  much.  But  if  his  Majesty  is  really  so  possessed, 
what  a  wicked  part  has  Lord  Bute  acted !  To  pretend  to  quit,  not 
only  his  office  but  the  Court  entirely,  under  a  pretence  of  makii^ 
the  King  easy  in  his  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instil  such 
invincible  prejudices  into  him  as  may  make  his  coming  to  a  settle 
ment  impracticable '  For  how  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  can  be  carried  on  without  M'  Pitt,  I  know  not.... I  can- 
not help  pitying  the  King,  who  is  the  victim  in  all  this.  I  never 
saw  such  a  scene,  except  in  June  1757,  and  I  wish  his  Majesty  may 
get  out  of  it  as  well  as  his  Grandfather  did  then.... 
'  Below,  p.  496. 
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The  new  Cabinet  was  pledged  to  carry  on  the  same  political 
system  as  the  last,  and  Lord  Bute's  retirement  had  not  taken  place 
till  the  chief  objects  of  his  administration  had  been  secured.  His 
fall  constituted,  nevertheless,  a  triumph  for  public  opinion  and 
could  not  fail  to  encourage  greatly  the  foes  of  the  government 
But  just  at  the  moment  which  seemed  most  propitious,  and  when 
the  Whig  leaders  had  at  length  begun  to  unite  and  to  agree  upon 
concerted  action',  differences  on  serious  questions  of  principle  arose 
between  them,  which  created  new  divisions  and  prevented  once 
more  the  formation  of  any  organized  opposition. 

On  April  23,  1763,  the  famous  No,  45  of  the  North  Briton  was 
published  by  John  Wilkes,  which  contained  a  fierce  attack  upon 
the  King's  Speech,  pronounced  at  the  pron^ation  of  Parliament, 
on  April  19,  who,  it  was  declared,  had  given  "the  sanction  of  his 
sacred  name  to  the  most  odious  measures,  and  to  the  most  un- 
justifiable public  declarations,  from  a  throne  ever  renowned  for 
truth,  honour  and  unsullied  virtue'."  The  offence  which,  in 
Lord  Hardwicke's  opinion,  was  "  the  most  unguarded  and  audacious 
that  he  had  ever  seen*,"  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  paper 
which  contained  it  was  one  of  a  series  of  articles,  full  of  gross 
calumnies  and  abuse,  one  of  which  had  for  its  subject  the  loves  of 
Mortimer  and  Queen  Isabella  with  indecent  reflexions  upon  Bute 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales*. 

A  few  days  later,  on  April  28,  a  general  warrant,  which 
contained  no  names,  but  which  directed  the  arrest  of  the  authors, 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  North  Briton,  was  issued   by  the 

'  Below,  p.  487.  *  Arf.  Hut.  it.  133*. 

*  Below,  p.  488. 

<  Walpole's  Gtorgt  III,  i.  141 ;  T.  Wright,  England  midtr  lit  Ham 
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Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Wilkes  was  brought  before 
him,  tc^ether  with  48  other  persons,  and  thence  removed  to  the 
Tower  as  a  close  prisoner'.  Wilkes  had  long  been  a  supporter 
of  Pitt,  had  greatly  contributed  to  Lord  Bute's  fall,  and  had  been 
secretly  instigated  in  his  attacks  and  slanders  upon  the  minister 
by  Lord  Temple',  who  now  publicly  appeared  as  his  patron, 
visited  htm  at  the  Tower  and  applied  on  his  behalf  for  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  not  to  Lord  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  according  to  long  established  legal  usage,  but  to  Sir  Charles 
Pratt,  at  the  Common  Pleas,  who  was  known  to  be  a  faithful 
follower  of  Pitt  and  to  share  his  popular  views  in  l^al  matters, 
and  who  furnished  Pitt  with  l^al  arguments  to  employ  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  their  support'. 

Wilkes  was  brought  before  Pratt  on  May  3,  1763,  and  on 
May  6  was  dischaiged  on  his  privilege  of  Parliament,  it  being  held 
by  the  Judge  that  libel  was  not  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  that 
privil^e  extended  to  all  offences  not  a  breach  of  the  peace,  treason 
or  felony*.  "Now  did  the  Court,"  says  Walpole,  "  feel  the  conse- 
quence of  having  forced  Pratt  to  be  Chief  Justice  against  his  wilL* 
According  to  Wilkes,  Pratt  was  now  "adored";  and  Wilkes's 
release  was  accompanied  by  an  outburst  of  popular  applause  w4iidi 
resounded  through  Westminster  Hall,  where  seditious  handbills 
were  distributed  even  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor*. 

These  scenes  were  followed  by  a  series  of  further  triumphs  in 
the  law  courts.  On  December  6,  Wilkes  finally  obtained  a  verdict 
for  .£1000  damages  and  costs  against  Robert  Wood,  the  under 
Secretary  of  State,  on  which  occasion  Pratt  declared  the  general 
warrant  to  be  unconstitutional,  illegal  and  void,  and  the  jury 
acquitted  Wilkes  of  being  the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45*. 

"  In  the  proceedings,"  wrote  Wilkes  to  Lord  Temple,  on  July  g^ 

I  Walpole,  Ceorgt  III,  \.  119  sqq.;  Hist,  eflkt  Latt  Minority,  140  Kiq. 

*  CrtnvilU  Papers,  ii.  57.  60  Sqq. ;  Hist.  MSS.  C<wiM.  Rep.  iv.  400.  It  11  tm  Ibtf 
be  declined  for  himself  and  Pilt,  in  letter-i  to  Wilkes,  an^  approiral  of  the  "  paper  wtt." 
and  of  some  of  Wilkes's  extreme  aud^itics,  but  there  ij  reason  to  toipeet  that  thu  db- 
approval  was  only  simulated  and  intended  fot  the  Post  Office,  where  hii  letlen  woe 
continually  opened.  A  very  convenient  and  opportune  discoveiy  (tf  these  diuDarisc 
letters  was  made  when  Wilkes's  papers  were  seized  by  the  government.  See  Ckmlkam  C»rr. 
ii.  193;  GrirtviUc  Papers,  i.  456  sqq.,  4J9,  460,  489;  Hisl.  aftkt  Latt  Mtmarily,  178. 

'  Below,  pp.  488,  491;  Walpole,  Garge  III,  i.  110;  Chatham  MSS.  ij  and  74. 

•  Below,  pp.  491-1 ;  N.  163,  ff.  iij  sqq. ;  H.  SL  f.  54!  Slal*  Ttiali,  txt.  95;  Walpole, 
Gttrgi  III,  i.  910  sqq. 

'  Below,  p.  494;  GrtHvillt  Papers,  ii.  71;  H.  1S4,  ff.  isqq. 

■  Animal  Rigister,  vi.  145;  Hijt.  cf  tie  Late  Minority,  184  sqq. ;  StaU  TrMi,  lii. 
1153-76. 
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1763,  "the  Attorney  General  highly  condemned  the  North  Briton, 
for  private  scandal,  for  attacking  public  characters,  for  creating 
disunion  between  England  and  Scotland — the  major  part  of  which 
he  believed  well  affected — and  said  that  lenity  had  been  mistaken 
for  weakness,  that  the  attack  had  at  last  reached  the  Throne  itself, 
the  sacred  person  of  the  King;  talked  of  the  brevity  which  became 
Royalty,  etc.;  that  he  had  exhibited  an  information  against  mc 
to  which  I  did  not  thinic  fit  to  appear  voluntarily ;  that  it  ill 
became  him  to  act  contrary  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  supreme  Court 
to  take  out  the  compulsory  process';  that  the  King  acquiesced; 
that  this  question  was  between  government  and  faction,  between 
order  and  confusion,  etc.  in  defence  of  the  King's  honour,  with  an 
infinite  deal  of  other  trash.     He  was  personally  very  civil'." 

A  number  of  further  actions  brought  by  the  printers  and  others, 
who  had  been  arrested,  were  also  successful ;  all  the  plaintiffs 
obtained  damages,  and  a  verdict  against  Lord  Halifax  himself 
was  only  avoided  by  obstructive  delays  till  Wilkes  was  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  prosecution*. 

The  authority  of  the  government  was  now  openly  despised,  and 
Wilkes  proceeded  to  publish  reprints  of  the  North  Briton  in 
volumes  with  further  new  matter';  while  later  the  public  burning 
of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  on  December  3,  by  the  hangman, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Parhament,  was  interrupted  and 
prevented  by  the  mob.  A  jackboot  and  petticoat,  emblems  of 
Bute  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  were  consumed  instead,  and  the 
riot  was  instigated  and  encouraged  by  persons  of  position.  The 
opposition  gained  much  in  strength  by  these  events.  They  were 
now  furnished  with  a  national  and  constitutional  ground  of  attack, 
instead  of  one  mainly  personal ;  and  there  appeared  every  proba- 
bility that  the  administration  would  be  overturned,  and  that  the 
King  would  be  compelled  to  call  in  the  Whigs  and  abandon  his 
attempts  at  arbitrary  government. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  indeed,  greatly  desired  the  removal  of  the 
present  ministers  from  office  and  r^retted  the  imprudence  of  their 
proceedings,  which  seemed  exactly  calculated  to  inflame  popular 
opinion,  place  the  government  in  a  false  position  and  defeat  every 
useful  aim,  and  which  differed  so  greatly  from  his  own  conduct  in 
similar  circumstances;   for  this  had  always  been  marked  by  an 

'  6«1ow,  pp.  49S  and  no(e,  and  jai. 

'  Be!ow,  p.  jog  ;  Grtnvitli  Papers,  ii.  71 ;  N,  164,  f.  339 ;  XeekiHgkam  Mem.  i.  168. 

•  Below,  pp.  509-1 1  ;  Chatham  Cerr.  ii.  %%a.  *  Hitt.  eflkt  Late  MinarUy,  103. 
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unwillingness  to  enter  into  such  contests  with  the  press,  by  great 
caution  and  moderation  in  instituting  prosecutions,  by  an  employ- 
ment only  of  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law  under  which  in  fact 
Wilkes  was  eventually  convicted',  and  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  legal  rights  of  the  accused. 

He,  however,  held  rigidly  aloof  from  the  agitation,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  Wilkes  tried  to  secure  his  support  by  ostentatiously 
reviving  and  censuring  in  the  North  Briton  of  September  25,  1762, 
a  supposed  former  caricature  of  him  by  the  painter  Hc^arth, 
where  he  had  been  represented  as  "a  great  spider  in  a  large 
thick  web,  with  myriads  of  the  carcases  of  flies,  clients  I  suppose, 
sucked  to  death  by  the  gloomy  tyrant,"  the  original  author  of 
the  simile  having  been  "the  great  Mr  Fox  who,  in  one  of  the 
debates  on  the  Marriage  Bill,  compared  the  Court  of  Chancery 
and  its  proceedings  to  that  nauseous  insect*."  "  If  the  inter- 
pretation be  true,"  wrote  Lord  Hardwtcke  coldly,  "it  was  below 
so  great  a  genius  in  burlesque  as  Mr  Ht^arth  to  borrow  so  low 
and  stale  an  image  from  an  old  forgotten  rant  in  the  House  of 
Commons'." 

The  cry  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty,"  which  thrilled  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  was  not  one  by  which  he  could  be  inspired.  The 
libel  published  he  could  not  excuse  or  extenuate.  He  could  not 
countenance  the  support  given  to  the  unscrupulous  libertine  and 
adventurer,  who,  by  his  own  admission,  "  was  resolved  in  this  time 
of  public  dissension  to  make  his  fortune*,"  and  to  the  rabble  which 
followed  him,  or  approve  of  this  appeal  to  popular  passions  against 
the  King  and  the  government,  against  law  and  order  and  public 
decency,  or  condescend  to  the  employment  of  such  instruments  in 
such  a  cause.  "After  having  been  Attorney-General  ten  years," 
he  wrote  to  his  eldest  son,  "Chief  Justice  between  three  and  four 
years  and  Chancellor  almost  twenty,  I  shall  not  now  contradict  all 
the  principles,  and  all  the  rules  of  law  and  order,  which  I  have  been 
maintaining  all  my  lifeV  The  foolish  clamour  against  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  which  he  had    laboured   all   his   life   to   unite  by  the 

>  Below,  p.  49S  n.  <  Itoyston  lu  Bircb,  H.  51,  f.  363. 

'  N.  157,  f.  J78;  also  H.  ji,  ff.  i62,  364  and  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  fij;  H.  j.  C  joC 
Hogarth  had  been  appointed  Scijcant  Fainter  Iti  the  new  King.  He  moreorer  faid 
B  grudge  against  the  Court  or  Chancery  on  account  of  hit  copjnight  act  having  failed 
there.  Austin  Dob&on,  W.  Hogarth  (1907),  40,  iij.  The  caricatare,  hoTCvcr,  docBDOt 
appear  in  Hcf.'arth'E  print  of  the  Times,  the  object  of  Wilkes'l  attack  and,  aecordia^ 
to  Birch,  the  drawing,  which  had  been  made  some  yean  ago,  had  Dcvct  been  ptthlabed. 
Lord  Koyston  disbelieved  the  whole  itoty  (H.  51,  f.  loi). 

*  E.  Gibbon,  MiscilloKtaus  Werkt  (1S14),  i.  14s.  '  Bclcnr,  pp.  491,  494-$,  joi. 
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strongest  ties  to  England,  he  condemned  severely,  and  showed  his 
disapproval  publicly  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  repudiating  for  himself  any  part  in  such 
proceedings'. 

Nor  could  he  give  any  countenance  to  the  new  and  specious 
maxims  of  law  and  of  the  constitution,  which  were  now  laid 
down  by  the  popular  Pratt  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  proclaimed 
by  Pitt  with  all  the  arts  of  oratory  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  recent  judicial  proceedings,  indeed,  raised  several  questions 
involving  principles  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  could  not  be 
abandoned  merely  to  serve  a  political  turn. 

The  practice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  issuing  warrants  had 
been  generally  allowed  and  had  been  often  rew^nized  in  the  Courts 
of  Law,  Lord  Hardwicke  himself,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the 
King  V.  Earbury,  had  laid  down  that  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  apprehend  persons  suspected  of  treason  had  been  settled 
by  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Kendall  and  Roe  in  1695  ;  this  right  was 
recognized  by  Pratt  now  in  the  case  of  Entick  v.  CarringtoH ;  it  was 
confirmed  later  and  it  still  exists*.  But  the  custom  of  issuing  ^wwnt/ 
warrants  did  not  admit  of  equal  justification.  The  execution  of 
these  warrants,  in  which  no  names  of  persons  were  stated,  blether 
with  full  discretion  as  to  arrest  and  search,  were  entrusted  to  the 
messengers  and  inferior  servants  of  the  Secretary's  office ;  and 
these  were  powers  which  obviously  might  easily  be  abused  and 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  or  nervous  minister,  or  one 
too  subservient  to  the  Crown,  might  become  a  dangerous  engine  of 
tyranny.  The  practice  was  undoubtedly  at  variance  with  the 
Common  Law  and  a  violation  of  all  the  charters  of  liberty  from 
Magna  Charter  down  to  the  Revolution.  It  was  based  on  pre- 
rc^ative,  as  Lord  Hardwtcke  pointed  out,  and  dated  from  a  period 
when  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  was  more  extensive  and 
less  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  law  than  was  the  case  later*. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  power  which,  as  was  proved  from 
numerous  precedents,  had  been  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  general  consent,  not  only  in  early  times  but  continuously  since 
the  Revolution*. 

'  Below,  pp.  S03-S. 

*  Slait  Triali,  xEi.  1044.  1046,  lii- 1339  >  Broome,  Ctnit.  Lam  (Dtmnan),  6lt  iqq. ; 
Lord  CBDipb«ll  vo  HarrUan  v.  Biuk  decided  tlut  the  Secietu;  of  Slate  ii  "a  magitlrato 
and  bua  power  of  commitment  to  priioa  by  wartaiit  for  jtutcaue."  EUii  wKl  Bhckbam, 
Rtp<>rt!(\%i,f>),y.  3i3. 

■  Below,  p.  494.  t  Bektw,  {^  4^1, 495. 
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But  the  chaise  originally  preferred  against  Wilkes  by  the 
Secretaries,  of  treasonable  libel,  had  been  altered,  after  consultation 
with  Charles  Vorke,  and  in  accordance  with  his  Father's  opinion*, 
to  that  of  seditious  libel,  the  former  presumably  not  being  justified 
by  the  offence ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  sufficient  precedents 
for  the  summary  action  of  the  Secretary  in  these  cases,  which 
differed  greatly,  in  their  nature  and  in  their  gravity,  from  those  of 
treason  ;  nor  had  the  Courts  of  Law  apparently  ever  countenanced 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  in  cases  of  sedition.  The  counsel 
therefore  for  the  Crown  in  the  subsequent  cases  of  Entick  v. 
Carrington,  and  Leach  v.  the  King's  Messengers,  could  only  argue 
upon  general  grounds  that  there  was  equal  justification  for  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  in  cases  of  seditious  libel,  since  this  ofTence, 
equally  with  treason,  undermined  the  government  and  disturbed 
the  public  peace \ 

The  advantage  of  leaving  large  discretionary  authority  to  the 
executive  for  use  in  times  of  crisis  and  public  danger  could  not 
be  doubted,  but  the  recent  abuse  of  these  extreme  powers  was  too 
flagrant  to  be  defended  ;  and  in  the  actual  political  circumstances 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  further  and  worse  acts  of 
tyranny  and  prerogative,  unless  prevented,  would  follow.  The 
Courts  of  Law  were  practically  unanimous  in  pronouncing  them 
to  be  illegal ;  and  Charles  Yorke,  on  the  question  being  debated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  took  the  lead  in  explaining  the  in- 
justice of  the  general  warrants  and  in  moving  for  their  prohibition 
in  the  future'. 

On  this  subject,  therefore,  there  was  no  great  divergence  (rf 
opinion  from  that  of  Pitt  and  the  popular  party;  but  on  other 
points  which  arose,  there  existed  fundamental  differences,  which 
proved  impossible  to  reconcile  or  accommodate. 

A  decision  given  by  Pratt  in  accordance  with  his  practice  on 
previous  occasions*  and  in  deference  to  Pitt's  opinions,  which  left 
the  whole  case,  including  the  points  of  law,  to  the  jury  to  decide, 
instead  of  restricting  their  verdict  to  the  points  of  fact,  met  writh 
Lord    Hardwicke's   strong   disapproval     In   political    matters  he 

'  Below,  pp.  4S0  and  n.,  490-1 ,  494. 

'  Slalt  Trial!,  xix.  1013,  1040.  ii>44' 

>  Below,  p.  480. 

*  £.g.  in  conducting  the  cases  of  Alexander  Mam]r(  1751}  and  Sbebbcwe  {ilil>H,  be 
utced  the  right  of  (he  jury  to  give  a  geoend  verdict.     See  alto  hit  and  Pitt'a 
able  attack  on  Lord  Mansfield  on  Uiia  point  in  the  Hoose  of  Lcndi  later. 
Crittt.  Law,  ii.  jij. 
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might,  he  said,  defer  to  Pitt's  opinions,  but  "  he  would  never  act 
so  mean  a  part  as  to  give  up.. .all  the  principles  [of|...public  order 
and  good  government  in  complaisance  to  any  man'." 

The  restriction  of  the  jury  to  a  verdict  on  the  facts  he  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  both  of  law  and  of  government  It  was 
one  which  he  had  maintained  consistently  throughout  his  long  legal 
career,  and  notably,  as  Attorney-General,  in  the  celebrated,  trial  of 
the  Craftsman  in  1731,  when  it  was  firmly  established  by  Chief 
Justice  Raymond'.  In  the  first  place,  the  duties  of  the  juries,  being  by 
the  ancient  constitution  primarily  those  of  witnesses  were  confined 
properly  to  the  verdict  of  fact,  those  of  the  judge  to  the  explication  . 
and  interpretation  of  the  law*.  To  cease  to  distii^uish  between 
these  functions  was  to  break  off  from  the  natural  and  historical  de- 
velopement  of  the  law,  which  would  entail  mischief  and  confusion. 

Further,  he  esteemed  the  reservation  of  the  point  of  law  to 
the  judge,  especially  in  libels  against  the  administration,  a  necessary 
security  for  government  and  public  order.  His  view  was  upheld 
by  his  great  successor,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  by  later  judges,  till  it 
waii  overborne  by  the  fallacious  eloquence  of  the  brilliant  Erskine, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  that  day,  destroyed  by 
the  Libel  Act,  32  George  HI,  c.  60,  in  1792,  which  allotted  to  the 
jury  the  duty  of  returning  a  general  verdict,  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  direction  of  the  judge,  if  he  should  think  fit  to 
give  it*.  Some  time,  however,  had  then  elapsed,  and  the  open 
discussion  of  public  affairs  had  by  that  time  lost  its  chief  dangers 
and  inconveniences  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  more  discreet, 
responsible  and  experienced  press  and  of  a  less  ignorant  and 
barbarous  public,  so  that  the  action  of  the  law  of  libel  had  become 
practically  restricted  to  offences  against  individuals*.  Thus  the 
mischiefs  and  dangers  formerly  feared  by  Lord  Hardwicke  have 
happily  not  been  realised  to  their  full  extent  In  our  own  times, 
however,  it  has  been  found  necessary  occasionally  to  withdraw 
cases  from  the  juries,  when  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  return 
just  verdicts  without  fear  or  favour.  The  capacity  of  the  people 
for  government,  and  with  it  their  responsibilides,  widen  slowly  as 
knowledge  and  civilisation  extend,  and  duties,  which  have  been  left 

'  Below,  pp.  joi,  joy-i  I. 

*  Sec&bov«,  vol.  J.  pp.  S6  and  115;  Stephen,  jyull  ^tkt  Crim.  Zme  (1883},  ii>  311. 

•  /*.,  350;  Slate  Trials,  xvii.  671. 

'  Spettlus  of  Thai.  Erskine  {1810),  i.  «$4i  Stephen,  ii.  315  (qq..  wbac  the  whole 
subject  is  diKussed  at  length. 

»  Stephen,  301,  .    . 

Y.  IlL  30 
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to  them  safely  in  more  modern  times,  could  not  have  been  entrust^^ 
to  them  earlier  without  risk,  in  a  period  marked  by  a  low  stands — ^ 
of  education  and  intelligence  and  of  disaffection  to  the  goveramer::  " 
and  when  the  great  fabric  of  the  state  was  not  yet  settled  firmly  c:^ 
its  foundations. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was  as  little  in  sympathy  with  the  licent=» 
which,  under  the  specious  name  of  liberty,  was  now  claimed  b^cz 
Pitt'  for  an  anonymous  and  indecent  press,  unrestrained  by  an^r 
regard  for  truth  or  by  any  sense  of  responsibility  which  alone  hai^.^ 
made  possible  the  freedom  enjoyed  in  our  own  times.  Such  publ  M. 
cations  in  a  more  backward  state  of  civilisation  and  knowled^^ 
have  an  influence  especially  pernicious  and  extensive,  and  uv  j 
controlled  by  the  law  and  exempt  from  all  fear  of  punishme^  = 
may,  proceeding  from  one  infamy  to  another,  become  the  great^^s 
tyranny  which  can  possibly  be  inflicted  upon  a  community. 

To  the  judgment  of  Sir  Charles  Pratt,  moreover,  on  the  strentg. ■■! 
of  which  Wilkes  had  been  liberated,  that  libel  was  not  a  breach        g 
the  peace  and  that  the  defendant  was  therefore  covered  by  ^fcy 
parliamentary   privilege   as   member   for   Aylesbury,   which   tb^uj 
conferred  a  license  upon  all  members  of  Parliament  to  print  ^.wti 
publish   what   they  chose,   Lord   Hardwicke  could  by  no   me^uu 
assent.     It  violated  another  legal  principle  on  which  he  had  actof 
during  his  whole  tenure  of  office,  one  in  his  judgment  essenttaJ  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  security,  and  which  had  been 
followed  and  supported  by  Charles  Vorke  in  the  indictmeot  of 
Wilkes'.     The  warrant  had  in  the  first  place  been  drawn  up  in  the 
Secretary's  oflice  without  consulting  the  Attorney-General,  and  hid 
then  contained  the  chaise  of  treason  which,  in  accordance  with  hii 
opinion,  was  subsequently  altered  to  that  of  seditious  libel  as  Ul- 
ing  equally  outside  the  parliamentary  privilege.     The  opinion  w» 
overruled  by  Pratt,  but  was  largely  quoted  as  Lord  Hardwicke' 
by  the  supporters  of  the  government  in  their  defence*. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  however,  throughout  his  own  career,  had  ' 
variably  discouraged  any  discussion  concerning  the  powen 
Parliament  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  had  himself  always  avoi 
deciding  such  points  and  even  giving  opinions  thereon  in  writi 

'  Bt'luw,  p.  501,  and  cf.  vul.  i.  p.  H;. 

»  Vol,  i.  pp.  81,  Mj.  117;  Black^iUjnc,  Camm.  iv.  \tp;  Kids«w*]r>  R^trt 
The  more  mudvrn  diicirine,  however,  seems  tu  regard  lib«l  ai  not  m  breach  of  t 
,liul  only  tviultng  therL-lo. 

'  Below,  pp.  489-90 ;  Hill.  B/ihe  Jjite  Afianri/y,  148. 
*  Below,  p>  489,  and  sec  vul.  i.  pp.  144-jt. 
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"Mr  Yorke,"  writes  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke, "still  continued 
in  the  office  of  Attorney-General  and  that  necessarily  engaged 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  for  the  famous  No.  45,  when  he 
gave  his  opinion  in  concert  with  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Solicitor- 
General,  on  the  point  of  privilege  ['  that  the  North  Briton,  Na  45, 
was  an  infamous  and  seditious  libel,'  and  that  'the  publication  of 
a  libel,  being  a  breach  of  the  peace,  is  not  a  case  of  privilege'']. 
Webb',  then  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  brought  it  to  my  Father  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  who,  after  reading  it  over,  said  to  him, 'Pray, 
Mr  Webb,  carry  it  back  to  my  son,  and  desire  him  forthwith  to 
come  to  me.' — Webb  was  too  eager  and  officious  towards  his  new 
superiors  to  comply  with  the  request  of  his  old  patron  and  bene- 
factor, and  went  with  the  paper  directly  to  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  Mr  Wilkes  was  apprehended.  My  Father's, 
had  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the  opinion,  and  always  j 
maintained  it  firmly  and  strongly  to  the  day  of  his  death;  but  he  / 
thought  it  was  a  delicate  question  for  the  Crown  lawyers  to  give 
written  opinions  upon,  and  that  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  should 
have  talked  with  the  King's  servants  first,  and  endeavoured  to 
conduct  the  business  in  a  way  less  liable  to  clamour.  I  had  this 
anecdote  from  Mr  [Charles]  Yorke  a  winter  after',"  Lord  Hard- 
wicke also  urged  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  officials 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  to  obtain  information  but  as  a 
proper  mark  of  respect  to  Parliament;  and  the  advice  of  the  former 
experienced  Speaker,  Arthur  Onslow,  was  now  sought*.  Eventually 
the  matter  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  most  proper 
place  for  its  discussion,  when  it  was  decided,  in  opposition  to  Pratt's 
judgment,  that  privilege  did  not  extend  to  seditious  libel. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cabinet  patched  up  by  Bute  had  shown  signs  of 
collapse.  George  Grenville  proved  almost  as  unpalatable  to  the 
King  as  a  Whig  ministry.  With  great  "ingratitude"  he  had 
shaken  off  Lord  Bute's  influence,  the  maintenance  of  which  had 
been  the  chief  aim  in  handing  over  to  him  the  government,  and 
instead  of  the  docile  and  obedient  servant  expected,  he  had  proved 
exceptionally  obstinate,  as  well  as  prosy,  and  had  frequently 
opposed  the  royal  wishes,  till  at  length  the  King  declared  that 
he  "would  rather  see  the  Devil  in  his  closet  than  M'  Grenville'." 

'  /iisl.  of  the  Late  Afinority,  l^^. 

^  I'hitip  Caiceret  Webb,  juint  Sulicitor  to  the  Treasury.     See  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  jgg. 

'  II.  So,  f.  5  i  IkIow,  p.  489.  *  Below,  pp,  489,  49J. 

*  A'iKiiHgAam  Mem.  ii,  50;  Add.  J4,;i3,  f.  177.  .         .      . 
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in    August  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford*,  and  accordii^  to  Walpole 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle". 

Meanwhile  Lord  Egremont's  death  had  taken  place  on 
August  21,  and  the  relations  and  negotiations  between  Pitt  and 
Bute,  of  which  the  exact  nature  and  duration  are  obscure,  had 
developed  or  been  renewed,  and  on  August  25  Pitt  received  a  visit 
from  the  Favourite,  which  ended  with  satisfaction  to  both  parties. 
On  August  27  Pitt  was  summoned  to  an  audience  with  the  King^ 
-when  "Mr  Grenville,  arriving  at  Buckingham  House,  was  struck 
'With  the  apparition  of  Mr  Pitt's  chair  in  the  court,"  "the  foot  of 
^vhich,"  as  Pitt  himself  declared,  "made  it  as  much  known  as  if  his 
name  was  writ  upon  it*."  The  situation  of  affairs  was  discussed 
and  persons  were  mentioned  for  the  chief  offices,  including  Lord 
Hardwicke  as  President  of  the  Council;  and  Pitt  left  Buckingham 
House  with  the  full  assurance  that  the  King  intended  to  carry  the 
new  plan  into  execution.  On  the  next  day  he  visited  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  at  Claremont,  and  the  Duke  and  Lord  Hardwicke  were 
summoned  to  London  immediately. 

In  the  interval,  however,  the  King's  disposition  had  completely 
altered.  According  to  the  courtiers,  to  whom  the  King  talked  with 
great  imprudence  and  with  no  reserve  after  the  incident,  the  cause 
of  the  failure  was  Pitt's  "exorbitant"  demands,  such  as  "could  only 
be  expected  to  be  granted  by  a  King  in  Carisbrooke  Castle*." 
But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  real  reason  was  the  King's  un- 
willingness to  take  in  Pitt  with  the  Whig  Lords,  on  which  Pitt 
insisted,  and  which  would  have  acknowledged  the  complete  victory 
of  the  opposition  and  admitted  once  more  the  party  system,  and 
with  that,  in  the  King's  view,  have  entailed  his  own  subjection. 
The  negotiation  with  Pitt  had  the  same  object  and  intention  as 
those  previously  with  the  other  Whig  leaders,  namely,  to  detach 
and  separate  them  one  from  the  other,  to  admit  one  or  two  but  by 
no  means  to  accept  them  as  a  party,  and  to  preserve  at  all  cents 
the  Court  system.  The  King  in  fact  told  George  Grenville,  that 
"he  meant  to  do  it  as  cheap  as  he  could,  and  to  make  as  few 

■  GrtHvilU  Paptrt,  ii.  194-s ;  Wifleo'i  SItKtein  e/  Ikt  Bamt  tf  Jtimtii,  u.  516 ; 
Bid/srd  Corr.  \\S.  J37  ;  Lord  Sktlbumis  U/t,  i.  181  iqq. 

*  Walpole,  Ctffrge  III,  i.  lij. 

>  Below,  p.  J16;  Walpole,  Gtargi  III,  i.  118;  iMttn,  *.  365;  GrmvilU  Paftn,  E 
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changes  as  was  possible'."  Shortly  afterwards,  in  a  conversation 
with  Sir  John  Phillips,  M.P.  for  Pembrokeshire,  the  King  declared, 
"that  he  was  resolved  never  to  take  them  into  the  administration 
as  a  party. ..but  that  he  might  possibly,  if  they  returned  to  their 
duty,  employ  some  of  them,"  and  added,  "Remember,  Sir  John, 
when  you  see  me  next,  you  will  find  me  the  same  firm  man  you 
leave  me*."  The  first  interview  with  Pitt  had  left  him  "a  good 
deal  confused  and  flustered'."  In  the  interval  he  reflected,  and  his 
fears  were  increased  by  Grenville's  representations  and  by  those  of 
Bute  himself,  whose  power  under  the  new  plan  would  have  entirely 
disappeared.  At  the  next  interview,  therefore,  with  Pitt,  on 
August  29,  when  it  was  expected  that  the  list  of  the  Cabinet  would 
be  settled,  the  King  abruptly  broke  oflf  the  discussion,  declaring 
that  "his  honour  was  concerned,  and  he  must  support  it*." 

The  dignity  of  the  Crown  was  greatly  lowered  by  these  trans- 
actions, and  the  King  was  now  placed  in  a  humiliating  situation. 
He  had  applied  to  the  Whigs  in  turn  behind  the  back  and  against 
the  advice  of  his  actual  responsible  ministers,  had  been  refused  by 
all  and  was  in  these  circumstances  obliged  to  petition  George 
Grenvillc,  fated  ever  to  appear  as  a  makeshift,  to  continue  in  office; 
The  latter,  not  unnaturally  indignant  at  the  public  depreciation  of 
his  own  power  and  at  the  recognition  given  to  Pitt's,  consented 
on  the  condition  only  that  Lord  Bute,  whose  conduct  cannot  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  promises  and  assurances  made  on  his 
retirement  of  remaining  aloof  from  public  affairs,  should  retire 
altogether  from  the  Court,  and  cease  all  further  interference  with 
the  administration'. 

The  complete  failure,  however,  of  these  plans,  and  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  royal  authority  by  these  ill-advised  proceedings, 
did  not  deter  the  King  from  continuing  the  same  unfortunate 
course  of  intrigue.  The  disunion  and  confusion  occasioned  amongst 
his  ministers  was  apparently  r^arded  by  him  as  an  advantage 
rather  than  as  a  mischief,  as  making  all  more  completely  dependent 
upon  himself  Proceeding  with  the  same  hopes  of  dividing  the 
Whigs  and  inflaming  their  jealousies,  he  took  care  immediately  to 
communicate  to  Charles  Yorke  the  proposal  made  by  Pitt,  in  his 
audience,  of  making  Pratt  a  peer  and  of  calling  him  to  the  Cabinet 

'  Grcm-ilU  Paptn,  ii.  tgf.  »  /*.,  ii.  118. 

'  /*.,  ii.  196.  *  Below,  p.  5*7. 
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Council,  at  the  same  time  promising  the  Attorney  a  peerage 
eventually  for  himself,  if  he  would  remain  in  office'.  Legge  in  the 
same  way  received  intelligence  of  Pitt's  omission  of  his  name  in 
his  recommendations  to  the  King',  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had 
himself  urged  the  King  to  summon  Pitt  to  the  Cabinet,  was  likewise 
informed,  through  Lord  Sandwich,  of  Pitt's  refusal  to  admit  him 
into  his  administration',  and  influenced  now  by  anger  and  resent- 
ment consented,  on  the  condition  of  Bute's  retirement,  to  himself 
preside  over  the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the  Council*.  Lord 
Sandwich  became  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Lord  Egremont,  Lord 
Bute  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  last  office,  that  of  the  Privy  Purse ; 
and  an  incongruous  and  incapable  administration  was  patched  up, 
which  lasted,  in  spite  of  constant  squabbles  for  place  and  power*, 
for  a  few  months  longer. 

The  failure  of  the  negotiations  of  the  Court  with  Pitt  renewed 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  desire  to  organize  an  active  and  vigorous 
opposition,  while  the  violent  hostility  against  the  government, 
caused  by  the  Wilkes  proceedings,  greatly  increased  the  chances  of 
success. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was  placed  in  a  difficult  situation,  disapproving 
of  much  in  the  conduct  and  views  of  both  parties,  condemning  in 
the  highest  degree  the  new  system  of  government  introduced,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  ancient  ties  and 
obligations,  but  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  his  great  ally,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  divided  from  Pitt  on  important  points  of  public 
policy  and  family  interest,  devoted  loyally  to  the  young  King, 
wishing  welt  to  any  ministers  whom  he  might  employ,  and  dis- 
approving of  all  organized  opposition  against  his  administration*. 

The  position  of  Charles  Yorke,  still  Attorney-General,  engaged 
to  a  government  of  whose  acts  he  could  not  approve  and  which 
had  carried  out  a  wholesale  proscription  of  his  friends,  was  still 
more  embarrassing,  and  made  doubly  perplexed,  since  retirement 
and  a  union  with  the  opposition  seemed  only  likely  to  involve  him 
in  worse  entanglements.  On  the  great  point  of  privilege,  now 
coming  into  Parliament,  he  was  entirely  with  the  government. 
There  was   no  leader  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  who  could 

'  Below,  p.  5J7.  '  N.  i6fi,  f.  j68. 
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inspire  confidence.  Charles  Yorke  had  little  in  the  old  Duke  of 
Newcastle;  while  he  naturally  felt,  and  had  expressed,  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  become  a  mere  follower  and  adherent  of  Pitt'. 

His  retirement  from  office  at  this  time,  indeed,  seemed  to  support 
no  definite  principle  or  party,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ruined  his 
professional  prospects ;  for  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign,  once  lost, 
would  in  all  probability  prove  a  bar  to  future  promotion,  and 
unsupported  by  any  connections,  he  must  sink  to  the  insignificance 
of  a  private  individual. 

Pitt's  insistence  on  the  severance  of  Charles  Yorke's  interest  at 
Court  was  the  more  ungenerous,  because  he  himself  refused  to 
depart  from  his  trimming  attitude.  He  had  maintained  an  under- 
standing with  Bute,  and  in  the  list  of  names,  which  he  submitted  to 
the  King,  it  was  noticed  that  Bute's  friends  were  specially  excepted 
from  the  proposed  dismissals'.  He  took  great  care  to  avoid 
offending  the  King.  Indeed,  Pitt's  conduct  had  the  ugly  look  of 
a  guet-apens.  If,  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  an  experienced  hand 
in  intrigue,  pointed  out,  Charles  Yorke  might  have  a  personal 
motive  in  clinging  to  office,  Pitt  might  hope  that,  if  he  identified 
himself  with  the  opposition,  Pratt  would  gain  the  advantage  over 
him'. 

Some  months  previously,  on  June  7,  1763,  Pitt  had  sought  an 
interview  with  the  Attorney-General,  for  whom,  according  to  Lord 
Temple,  who  prepared  the  ground  beforehand,  he  "  had  always 
had  a  hankering'."  Pitt  had  then  spoken  of  their  former  friend- 
ship, which  he  declared  to  be  unbroken  by  political  estrangement, 
and  had  assured  him  of  his  support  in  preference  to  Pratt,  with  the 
proviso  only  that  Charles  Yorke's  promotion  might  be  accom- 
plished with  Pratt's  acquiescence  and  approval,  of  whose  friendship 
and  respect  he  assured  the  Attorney,  and  a  union  with  whom 
offered  so  many  advantages  to  the  latter  and  to  the  public  At 
the  same  time,  Pitt  explained  away  his  former  disavowal  of  pai^ 
connections  and  dismissed  the  differences  of  opinion,  which  bad 
already  appeared  in  the  Wilkes  case,  as  of  little  consequence*. 

But  Lord  Hardwicke  himself  spoke  of  these  assurances  a  little 
cynically.  "  It  may  be  very  sincere,"  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  rf 
Newcastle,  "  but  I  own  it  smells  a  little  of  that  holy  water,  which 
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great  men  are  apt  to  sprinkle,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  baptize 
others  into  their  political  faith."  The  elaborate  attempt  now  made 
to  effect  an  intimate  union  between  his  son  and  Pratt  he  treated 
with  some  contempt,  as  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  Pitt, 
indeed,  intended  to  offer  his  support  on  the  condition  only  of  the 
surrender  by  Charles  Yorke  of  all  his  convictions,  and  to  exact  an 
impossible  and  unworthy  submission  to  his  own  views  and  projects, 
which  entailed  the  repudiation  of  definite  opinions  and  principles 
lield  and  maintained  while  in  office.  Such  rapid  changes,  in  similar 
circumstances,  were  not  unknown  in  Pitt's  own  career,  and  possibly 
appeared  to  him  practicable  and  excusable.  "  My  son,  however," 
-wrote  Lord  Hardwicke,  "will  never  submit  to  act  such  a  part... he 
■would  lose  all  character  for  ever'." 

Pitt's  attitude,  moreover,  was  soon  completely  altered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  private  negotiations  with  Bute  and  of  renewed 
liopes  in  August  of  being  called  to  the  government  by  the  King. 
On  August  1 1,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  describes  him  as  completely 
changed  in  disposition,  and  instead  of  good  humour  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  make  light  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  union  with  Charles  Yorke,  which  he  had  exhibited 
at  the  last  interview,  nothing  was  heard  now  but  declamations  upon 
liberty  and  privilege,  extravagant  eulogies  upon  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
and  reflections  upon  the  Attorney-General,  whose  persistence  in 
opposing  his  views  and  coldness  in  receiving  his  advances,  it  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  had  determined  him  to  try  no  more.  Con- 
siderable jealousy  was  also  exhibited  regarding  the  visits  paid  by 
Lord  Egremont  to  Lord  Hardwicke".  In  the  scheme  of  administra- 
tion which  Pitt  submitted  to  the  King  in  August,  Pratt  was  proposed, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  a  peerage  and  to  be  "  brought  forward,"  with 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  while  Charles  Yorke's  name  was  not  even 
mentioned'.  A  further  interview  between  Pitt  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  on  October  12,  only  widened  the  breach  between  them. 
Contrary  to  everything  that  he  had  said  in  the  former  interview, 
the  offence  of  Wilkes  was  now  made  by  Pitt  the  principal  point, 
and  without  agreement  on  the  subject  of  privilege  all  cooperation 
and  all  organized  opposition  were  declared  to  be  impossible*. 

In  these  circumstances,  after  much  anxious  doubt  and  hesitation 
and  consultation  with  his  Father  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 

I  Helow,  pp.  S03-+,  jjg.  s  Below,  pp.  516-13,  J31. 
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in  view  of  the  repeated  proposals  made  to  the  Whig  Lords  to  return 
to  office  and  the  improbability  of  the  duration  of  the  present  feeble 
ministry,  Charles  Yorke  determined  to  postpone  his  resignation,  on 
the  understanding  that,  should  the  present  system  of  government 
be  continued,  he  should  join  the  opposition'.  Some,  like  Horace 
Walpole,  attributed  his  hesitating  conduct  to  small  and  unworthy 
personal  motives,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  by  the  general  public 
justice  was  done  to  his  character  and  he  was  treated,  although  the 
principal  antagonist  of  Chief  Justice  Pratt  and  the  popular  view, 
with  respect  and  consideration  and,  unlike  the  Solicitor-General,  no 
hostile  manifestations  were  made  against  him*. 

At  length  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Whigs,  and  the 
reestablish ment  of  the  administration  on  its  former  weak  and  nariQW 
basis,  put  an  end  to  all  hopes ;  while  the  scandal  of  the  Whig  pro- 
scriptions, and  the  pressing  instances  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
tt^ether  with  I^rd  Hardwicke's  firm  attachment  to  the  latter,  or 
what  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke  calls  the  "  point  of  honour," 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations. 

On  November  3,  accordingly,  Charles  Yorke,  after  a  meeting 
with  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Devonshire  and  Lord  Rocking- 
ham,  resigned  his  office,  being  followed  a  few  days  afterwards  b^ 
John  Yorke,  who  quitted  his  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade*.  "  He 
assigns  no  reason  for  it  whatever,"  wrote  George  Grenville,  "  but 
the  distance  of  his  Father,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  his  friends  from 
the  government  I  have  expected  this  step  for  some  time  and 
therefore  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  though  1  am  sorry  that  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  take  it." — "  He  was  above  half  an  hour 
in  his  [the  King's]  closet,  expressed  himself  with  the  greatest  duty 
and  affection  to  the  King,  put  the  step  he  had  taken  entirely  upon 
his  Father,  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  influence,  lamented  the 
extremities  to  which  this  had  drove  him  in  this  final  step,  showed 
great  reluctance  in  the  doing  It  and  burst  out  into  tears.  The  Kiii{ 
answered  him  firmly,  and  said  his  future  conduct  must  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  must  judge  of  what  he  had  said  to  him.  The  King 
reported  the  whole  conversation  to  M^  Grenville,  said  that  M'  Yorke 
had  described  M'  Grenville  to  him. ..as  a  man  whose  integrity) 
ability  and  firmness  must  do  honour  to  any  administration..., The 
King  told  M'  Grenville  one  circumstance,  which  he  said  he  wookl 
tell  to  no  other  person  whatever  viz:  that  M^  Yorke  had  dropped 

'  Below,  pp.  507,  jio-i,  330.  *  Below,  p.  jtoi  Ckatk*m  Ctrr.  iL  i)^ 
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the  word,  1/  any  circumstance  shauld  ever  bring  him  back  to  His 
Majesty's  service,  to  which  His  Majesty  returned  no  answer'." 

Charles  Yorke's  own  account  was  somewhat  different.  According 
to  this  narrative,  he  explained  to  the  King  that  he  had  remained 
hitherto  in  his  service,  hoping  that  the  ministry  would  have  been 
settled  on  firm  foundations  by  a  union  with  his  friends,  without 
which  no  stable  government  could  be  formed;  and  since  the  pro- 
scription of  these  continued,  the  whole  history  of  whose  ill-treatment 
he  recapitulated,  he  could  stay  no  longer.  As  for  the  case  of 
Wilkes,  his  opinion  would  be  the  same  out  of  office  as  in  it — "  The 
King  said  with  great  emotion,  'M^  Yorke,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
part  with  you.  Your  friends  are  much  obliged  to  you.  And 
I  hope  they  will  give  you  that  support,  which  you  deserve  from 
them  for  what  you  are  now  doing'.'" 

"As  the  session  of  Parliament,  which  was  to  meet  in  November 
1763,  approached,"  writes  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke", "  the  opposi- 
tion grew  more  inflamed  on  this  point  of  privilege  and  the  other 
appendages  to  Wilkes's  case.  Lord  Hardwicke  was  embarrassed 
about  the  conduct  of  his  family.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
other  friends,  he  knew,  strongly  wished  for  their  resignations.  He 
did  not  in  his  own  judgment  approve  the  plan  of  conduct  which 
was  formed  by  opposition,  and  detested  such  brutal  and  personal 
attacks  as  those  with  which  the  North  Briton  abounded :  neither 
did  he  think  it  becoming  at  his  time  of  life  to  counteract  those 
ideas  of  law  and  order  which  he  had  been  labouring  all  his  life  to 
establish.  At  last,  however,  the  point  of  honour  prevailed,  and  in 
compliance  with  his  sentiments,  my  brothers,  M'  Yorke,  and  M''  John 
Yorke  gave  up  their  employments  just  before  the  Parliament  met. 
The  former  resigned  his  [on  November  3]  after  a  long  audience,  in 
which  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  use  many  gracious  and  affecting 
expressions  with  regard  to  himself  and  the  family  in  general.  How 
well  they  have  been  verified  the  sequel  of  this  narrative  will  show*. 
Sir  Joseph  Yurkc  was  never  called  upon  to  give  up  his  honourable 
and  advantageous  station  at  the  Hague,  nor  did  Lord  Hardwicke 
ever  seem  to  intend  he  should.  I  much  question  whether,  had  it 
been  proposed,  Sir  Joseph  would  have  complied.  He  has  all  along 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  our  dissensions  at  home,  and  never  passed 
above  two  months  in  his  owncountry  from  that  time  to  this  [1771]'. — 

'   Crenvilh  Papers,  ii.  149,  ]i8. 
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I  have  often  since  thought  it  would  have  been  the  wisest  measure  if 
Mf  Yorke  had  either  resigned,  when  so  many  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's friends  were  tumeid  out  for  voting  against  the  Peace,  or  not 
at  all.  In  the  former  case  he  would  have  had  merit  with  them  and 
not  have  been  involved  in  the  troublesome  prosecutions  about 
Wilkes  ;  in  the  latter,  he  would  only  have  continued  to  support  his 
opinion  in  ofhce,  which  for  his  own  credit  he  was  obliged  to  do  out 
of  it,  and  his  line  of  promotion  in  the  profession  would  never  have 
been  broken.  Whereas  by  the  part  he  took,  neither  side  thought 
themselves  much  obliged  to  him.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  point 
of  honour,  and  our  good  Father's  inclination,  turned  the  scale.... 

It  was  impatience  from  peine  tflionneur  in  my  Father,"  he  writes 
elsewhere', "  which  at  this  time  brought  about  my  brother's  resigna- 
tion. I  was  not  then  for  it,  and  thought  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  done  it  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  forced  to  quit, 
and  my  Father  was  left  out  of  the  Council,  than  after  he  had  gone 
on  for  a  twelve-month  in  the  King's  business,  had  no  public  point 
to  stake  his  resignation  upon,  and  was  to  differ  with  his  friends  in 
a  nice  and  material  question  of  privilege  of  Parliament  in  the  case 
of  a  libel.  Had  he  been  in  Lord  Camden's  way  of  thinking'  on  the 
subject,  it  would  have  become  him  to  have  thrown  up  his  office 
But  circumstanced  as  he  was  then,  and  my  Father  in  his  last 
moments,  it  only  led  us  into  further  embarrassments." 

Charles  Yorke's  momentous  decision,  however,  was  greeted  with 
great  applause.  An  ovation  awaited  him  on  his  first  appearance  in 
Westminster  Hall  after  the  announcement,  and  he  was  at  once 
granted  by  unanimous  request  a  precedence  below  the  bar".  But 
he  began  almost  immediately  to  regret  the  step  which  he  bad 
taken,  in  deference  to  his  Father's  wishes ;  and  as  the  event  proved, 
the  sacrifice  was  useless'. 

He  was  unable  to  identify  himself  with  the  aims  and  principles 
of  the  opposition,  and  his  resignation  in  no  way-  satisfied  Pitt, 
who  now  declared  that  it  "  might  do  more  hurt  than  good,' 
and  "complained  extremely"  of  him'.  Pitt  was  now  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  hope  of  returning  to  power  through  the  Kingr'i 
favour,  upon  whom  he  believed  he  had  made  a  good  impression  is 
his  recent  audience*.  He  resumed  his  "impracticable"  attitude; 
and  once  more  positively  declined,  in  spite  of  the  representation! 
of  the  Whig  Lords  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  lead  or  join  aa 
opposition,  or  attend  any  more  opposition  dinners,  which  now  had 
the  appearance  of  "  faction'." 

>  H.  10,  f.  409.  ■  Ch«Tl«i  PnUI,  ftflenraidi  Lord  f— — II1 

'  Below,  p.  554.  *  Below,  |>p.  539,  544,  Sji-*.  •  N.  »67,  C  rfi 

'  Below,  p.  J47 ;  N.  q66,  f.  ijo;  N.  167,  (.  166. 

''  Below,  pp.  530  sqq. ;  N.  167,  I.  i6£. 
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Immediately  upon  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  on  No- 
vember IS,  Charles  Yorke,  in  supporting  the  Speaker  on  a  point 
of  procedure  in  connection  with  Wilkes's  privilege,  found  himself 
in  opposition  to  Pitt  and  was  violently  attacked  by  the  latter'.  In 
the  debate  the  next  day  Pitt  made  an  "  obscure  speech,"  "  praising 
everybody  and  everything,"  declared  that  "he  stood  single,"  and 
pronounced  "the  King's  Speech  the  best  he  ever  heard  from  the 
throne,  and  the  Address  [in  which  occurred  the  words  "safe  and 
honourable  peace"  and  though  these  he  could  not  allow,]  the 
properest  and  the  most  temperate."  This  gave  the  ministers  great 
satisfaction'. 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  on  the  main  question  of  privilege  was 
jxjstponed  owing  to  the  absence  of  Wilkes,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  fight  a  duel  and  had  been  severely  wounded,  and  the  Speaker's 
and  Lord  Hardwicke's  illness,  the  latter  preventing  the  attendance 
of  Charles  Yorke,  which  was  particularly  desired  by  the  King  and 
the  government'.  "  In  the  evening  [November  17]  M'  Harris  came 
to  M'  Grenville  and  told  him  he  had  just  seen  Mr  John  Yorke  who, 
■with  tears  in  his  eyes,  came  to  tell  him  that  Lord  Hardwicke  was 
dying,  or  at  least  so  ill  that  he  feared  he  would  not  recover ;  that 
in  this  situation  his  brother,  M""  Charles  Yorke,  was  apprehensive 
he  could  not  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  follow  up  with 
spirit,  as  he  meant  to  do,  the  great  question  of  privilege  which  was 
to  come  on  the  next  day  ;  that  he  wished  to  support  and  maintain 
with  strength  the  opinion  he  had  given  ;  that  he  was  most  highly 
offended  with  the  unworthy  usage  he  had  met  with  from  Mr  Pitt; 
that  [at  ?]  his  treatment  of  him  the  first  day  of  the  session,  with  an 
intent  to  ruin  him  with  the  Parliament,  after  having  done  him  all 
the  mischief  he  could  with  the  King,  by  urging  his  Father  upon  the 
subject  of  his  resignation  ;  that  for  these  reasons  Mr  Charles  Yorke 
wished  if  possible,  that  M'  Grenville  would  put  ofT  the  question  of 
privilege  till  another  day*." 

The  debate  accordingly  did  not  take  place  till  November  23, 
when  Charles  Yorke  and  his  two  brothers  voted  against  the  Court 
in  favour  of  a  further  postponement,  till  Wilkes  should  be  able  to 
attend,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  prejudice  which  a  decision  in 
Parliament  against  the  privilege  would  inevitably  create  against  the 
'  Lord  Bartinelon  lo  Milehell,  Add.  MSS.  683^,  f.  j*  i  CrmvilU  Pafitri,  ii,  tty, 
Walpole's  Gairgc  III,  i.  J49  ;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Mttiqois  of  Lothian,  148. 
'  Walpole's  Gferge  III,  i.  153;   GrcnvilU  Paptrt,  W.  164  ».,  "4. 

•  Grenville  Paper!,  ii.  [63;  Commons  Journals,  xxix.  £73. 

*  GrenvitU  Papers,  ii.  115. 
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oflfender  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  where  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
on  his  trial  for  UbeL  On  this  occasion  he  gained  much  applause 
from  Pitt'.  But  on  the  main  question,  which  was  debated  the 
following  day,  he  delivered  a  great  speech  of  two  hours  on  the  other 
side,  against  the  extension  of  parliamentary  privilege  to  Hbel,  as 
being  a  breach  of  the  peace.  "  Charles  Yorke,"  wrote  Walpole, 
"shone  exceedingly.  He  had  spoke  and  voted  with  us  the  night 
before,  but  now  maintained  his  opinion  against  Pratt's.  It  was 
a  most  able  and  learned  performance,  and  the  latter  part,  which  was 
oratoric,  uncommonly  beautiful  and  eloquent... .That  speech  was 
certainly  the  masterpiece  of  the  day*."  He  was  answered  by  Pitt, 
who  declared  that  if  libel  were  not  covered  by  privilege,  every 
member,  who  voted  against  the  government,  ran  the  risk  <rf" 
imprisonment,  and  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of  the  crown  lawyers 
by  whom,  he  insisted,  the  King  had  been  ill  served.  "  M'  Yorke," 
wrote  Warburton  to  Ralph  Allen,  "never  distinguished  himself  to 
so  much  advantage  on  the  court  side  of  the  question  and  against 
the  party  he  has  gone  over  to,  as  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
universally  applauded,  and  M^  Pitt  appeared  to  be  so  much  nettled 
that  he  abused  the  lawyers  in  general,  who  that  day  were  all  against 
him'."  At  9  o'clock  George  Grenville  "  went  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  wrote  three  lines  to  tell  his  Majesty  how  wdl 
M'  Vorke  had  acquitted  himself,  and  that  M'  Pitt  had  spoke,  but 
had  made  no  impression  on  the  House*." 

The  right  of  privilege  was  Anally  renounced  by  the  Commoos 
by  358  votes  to  133',  and  in  the  Lords,  on  November  29,  a  similar 
resolution  was  passed  by  114  to  35,  in  spite  of  Pitt's  efTorts,  who 
had  assembled  the  Whig  peers  before  the  debate  and  engaged 
them  to  vote  on  his  side  and  against  Charles  Vorke*.  Among  the 
minority  in  the  Lords,  who  voted  with  Pitt,  was  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  who,  however,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  at  Devonshire 
House,  refused  to  sign  the  protest,  "on  account  of  his  friend. 
Lord  Hardwicke,  who  had  declared  his  opinion  against  privilege'." 

>  Belcw,  |>.  55fi ;  GreavilU  Papers,  ii.  iiS ;  Walpole's  Geergt  III,  i.  js8. 

'  Letters,  v.  399;  cf.  GeBTf^  III,  K.  151),  where  the  dcmiption  ti  orefiiHy  couipowA 
les:>  spontaneous  and  fai  lesx  appceciative.  "Clwles  Vorke  DDder  the  difficoltiti  af 
diiigustiujf  hU  ^Vhi^  fricndi!  and  uf  serving  a  court  with  which  he  wu  disMtiified,  uplonJ 
all  the  sources  of  tlistinction  and  law  subtleties  10  dereod  hU  opinioo  ftgaimt  pririlqp: 
and  spoke  for  tnu  hours  with  great  applauie  aa  excellent  in  that  branch  of  hu  pnAMJOB.' 

'    IViirturlim's  Papers,  cd,  by  F.  Kilvert,  sj». 

•  Grenville  Papers,  u.  119.  '  Walpole,  GmrpHI,  i.  157  aqi^ 

■  Inflow,  pp.  SiJ,  jss;  Walpole,  Getrgt  JIt.x.  J54 :  Pari.  Mtt.  »l,  ijfii. 

'  Hist,  a/the  Latt  Mitterily,  %\\-%, 
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The  differences  between  Pitt  and  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his 
family  were  thus  increased,  and  Charles  Yorke  was  again  once 
more  drawn  towards  the  government.  "Mr  Yorke  came  in  the 
evening  [of  December  17]  to  see  Mr  Grenville,"  writes  the  latter, 
"and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  the  sum  of  which  was  to 
advise  him  to  enlarge  the  bottom  by  taking  in  aids  from  the 
opposition.  Mr  Grenville  always  represented  that  this  could  not 
be  done  without  changing  the  government,  which  he  by  no  means 
thought  expedient,  but  should  always  be  ready  to  receive  in- 
dividuals as  occasion  should  offer.  Mr  Yorke  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  clamour  of  the  people,  which  Mr  Grenville  showed  him 
could  not  be  appeased  by  any  change  of  ministers,  since  it  was 
no  longer  a  cry  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Hardwicke  or 
even  Mr  Pitt,  but  for  Pratt  and  Wilkes,  Mr  Yorke  spoke  rather 
discontentedly  of  the  exigency  of  the  times,  which  has  (as  he 
called  it)  whirled  him  out  of  so  eminent  and  advantageous  a  post 
in  the  law'."  Little  was  done  to  repair  the  breach  with  Pitt, 
though  it  was  remarked  that  Pitt  now  treated  Charles  Yorke  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  civility,  forbearance  and  deference 
rarely  observed  by  him  towards  an  opponent',  and  though  Charles 
and  his  brothers  in  the  new  session. -which  opened  with  the  New 
Year,  occasionally  voted  against  the  government',  and  the  former 
took  a  leading  and  independent  part  on  the  side  of  the  opposition 
in  the  great  debate  on  February  13,  1764,  and  subsequent  days  on 
the  subject  of  general  warrants. 

"  When  appearances  of  amendment,"  writes  Lord  Hardwicke's 
eldest  son,  "  gave  us  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him  on  public 
affairs,  he  seemed  most  entirely  to  approve  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  in  Wilkes's  business,  and  to  be  very  angry  with  his  old 
friends  for  not  supporting  his  and  my  brother's  opinion  on  the 
question  of  privilege ;  at  the  same  time  that,  being  unwilling  to 
leave  them  on  points  where  he  could  heartily  concur,  he  advised 
us  to  vote  against  general  warrants,  which  we  did  in  two  very 
near  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons*." 

According  to  the  original  motion,  "a  general  warrant  for 
apprehending  the  authors,  printers  and  publishers  of  a  seditious 
libel,  together  with  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by  law,"     It  was 

'  GrtmilU  Paper!,  ii,  139. 

■    1).I,1W.  ,,,,,  JJ,-». 

>  Walpolt.  6«rtY///.  i.  J8ii  but  lee  N.  170,  ff.  »34,  354.  383. 
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expanded  by  one  amendment  to  include  treasonable  libel,  and  by 
another  the  words  were  added, "  although  such  warrant  hath  been 
issued  according  to  the  usage  of  office,  and  hath  been  frequently 
produced  to,  and  so  far  as  appears  to  this  House,  the  validi^ 
thereof  hath  never  been  debated  in,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench." 

The  motion  and  amendments  were  supported  on  February  17, 
by  Charles  Yorke,  who  did  not  procure  the  inclusion  of  the  last 
clause  without  some  altercation  with  Pitt  who,  however,  abstained 
from  pressing  his  views  to  a  division.  Pitt,  says  Walpole,  did  not 
oppose  the  amendments,  "  because  Charles  Yorke  gave  in  to  them  ; 
for  it  is  wonderful  what  deference  is  paid  by  both  sides  to  that 
house'." 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  new  Attorney-General,  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  for  four  months  on  the  ground  of  the 
cases  then  pending  in  the  law-courts,  and  that  a  declaration  ol 
the  law  should  not  be  made  by  one  House  alone,  but  in  West- 
minster Hal!  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  affirmed  that  were  he 
a  judge,  he  "would  pay  no  more  regard  to  the  resolution  than 
to  that  of  a  drunken  porter,"  a  saying  which  deeply  affronted  tbe- 
House  and  was  long  remembered  against  its  author. 

Charles  Yorke,  in  a  long  speech  which  made  a  great  impression, 
strongly  opposed  the  delay.  He  had  always  considered  this  a 
question  Bt  to  be  discussed  and  decided  by  Parliament,  which  in 
such  matters  ought  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  King  and 
the  people;  and  separating  himself  from  the  Attomey-GeneraU 
declared  that,  were  he  a  judge,  he  should  treat  with  respect  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  it  was  his  greatest 
pride  to  show  regard  and  devotion.  In  point  of  law  it  was 
impossible  to  support  general  warrants,  which  dated  from  the 
Star  Chamber.  The  warrant  issued  against  Wilkes  was  un- 
doubtedly illegal ;  and  alluding  to  his  own  conduct  in  the  matter, 
he  declared  that,  though  he  had  given  his  opinion  that  No.  45 
was  a  libel  and  had  advised  the  commitment  of  Wilkes  to  the 
Tower,  presumably  with  the  view  of  prosecution  by  the  ordinaiy 
legal  methods,  he  had  never  seen  the  warrant  till  after  the  arrest*, 
nor  had  the  question  been  submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  by  the  ministers^     "  Mr  Yorke,"  writes  his  eldest  brother, 

>  According  to  Walpole  (Cargt  HI,  \.  199),  who  anribntn  Chkilei  Vorkc'i  ooodKl 
anil  o|>inion<>  entirely  to  opporluniim,  ihia  was  merely  "adviting  •  man  to  knock  liowl 
anulhcr,  ami  then  pleading  that  he  had  not  seen  the  bludgean." 

>  The  facts  were  as  follows ;  on  April  ij,  17O3,  Lord  llalilkx,  Die  ScCKtuy  of  Sttl4 
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"spoke  on  that  subject,  as  he  had  done  before,  most  remarkably 
well  about  the  privilege  business'."  "  Nothing  ever  met  with  such 
applause,"  wrote  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  "  Pitt  is  in  love  with 
him,  and  so  are  we  all',"  Pitt,  ill  and  exhausted  from  the  long 
attendance,  spoke  at  three  in  the  morning.  He  placed  the  matter 
in  its  true  light  by  showing  that  illegal  acts  of  the  executive, 
such  as  the  general  warrants,  which,  as  a  search  had  proved,  had 
occasionally  been  issued  by  himself,  might  be  excused  on  the 
plea  of  necessity  in  times  of  crisis,  but  could  not  be  justified  as 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  domestic  government.  The  summary 
arrest  of  a  suspected  French  or  Jacobite  emissary  was  an  act  which 
stood  entirely  in  a  different  cat^ory  from  the  late  proceedings 
against  Wilkes.  "The  apparent  necessity  of  the  thing  and  the 
real  exigency  of  the  time,  must  always  be  the  test  and  alone 
■vindicate  and  be  the  saf^uard  of  any  minister  who,  at  a  crisis, 
exceeds  the  known  laws  of  his  country."  Pitt,  however,  could 
not  conclude  his  speech  without  playing  to  the  gallery,  and 
indulging  in  popular  clap-trap  and  abuse  of  the  judges,  whose 
opinion  in  support  of  general  warrants  had  been  quoted.  "  He 
was  no  judge,"  he  declared  pompously,  "but  sat  there  to  judge 
judges.  There  had  not  been  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  but 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  greatest  judges." 

The  debate  was  continued  till  five  in  the  morning,  when  the 
ministers  carried  their  motion  for  postponement  by  a  majority 
of  only  232  to  218,  Charles  Yorke  and  his  two  brothers  voting 
in  the  minority". 

So  close  a  division  was  almost  a  defeat  for  the  administration, 
and  had  it  been  followed  up. with  energy  the  ministers  might  have 
been  driven  from  office.  The  government,  however,  had  now 
obtained  a  respite  from  the  attacks  of  Wilkes,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  a  breach  of  privilege  by  the  Lords  on  account  of  the 

&ubmitte<i  No.  4.S  10  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  for  their  opinion.  On  April  16 
he  iiijncd  the  warrant  fur  the  seaich  and  the  arresi  of  the  offenders  on  the  charge  of  Ireason 
awl  sedition.  On  April  17  the  law  officers  replied  that  the  paper  was  "  a  most  infamous 
and  Eteilitioui:  liliel,"  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour  by  '■  due  course  of  law."  On  April  18 
\jitA  Halifax  delivered  the  a1>ove- mentioned  warrant  to  the  messengers  for  execution. 
On  April  19,  on  the  persons  being  apprehended,  the  law  officeri  gave  their  opinion  thai 
Wilkes's  arrt'st  was  good  notwithstanding  his  privilege,  and  on  April  30  that  libel  is  a 
lireach  of  the  peace  and  therefore  not  coveted  by  privilege.     Add.  ti,  r3«,  IT.  4  sqq. 

'  H.  80,  f.  7.  '  Below,  p.  s6+. 

'  Itelow.  pp.  56J  sqq.;  Add.  6834,  f.  63 ;  N.  J71,  f.  118;  Walpole's  Carrgt  III, 
i.  186  s<jn.;  LtlUrs,  vi.  3  sqq.;  Pari.  Hist.  xv.  1398  sqq.;  GrtimlU  f^pen  ii. 
i(,i  sqq. 
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obscene  and  blasphemous  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  and  who  was 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons  and  obliged  to  retire  abroad. 
The  debates,  moreover,  though  so  Tar  successful,  had  not  eflected 
any  real  union  amongst  the  Whigs.  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his 
son  were  displeased  with  the  compliance  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  majority  of  the  party  with  Pitt  on  the  subject 
of  privilege',  and  ?itt,  after  this  outburst  of  zeal  and  a  further 
abortive  movement  towards  reconciliation  with  Charles  Yorke, 
cancelled  all  promises  and  repudiated  all  ties  with  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  family,  and  relapsed  again  into  seclusion  and  inaction, 
leaving  the  opposition  more  defenceless  than  ever  against  the 
government,  and  exposing  the  country  to  the  greatest  perils  from 
the  continuance  in  power  of  the  present  incompetent  adminis- 
tration*. 

Once  more  the  eyes  of  those,  who  had  their  country's  interest 
most  at  heart,  were  turned  towards  the  great  man,  who  at  more 
than  one  crisis  in  the  national  history  had,  by  his  influence  and 
authority,  overcome  faction  and  internal  discord  and  united  all 
parties  for  the  preservation  of  the  state.  "  In  the  present  uncertain 
and  confused  state  of  things,"  declared  the  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Arthur  Onslow,  "  he  could  not  conceive  a  wish 
more  for  the  service  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  King,  than  that 
His  Majesty  would  desire  Lord  Hardwicke  to  form  a  ministry  for 
him'."  But  the  present  circumstances  differed  greatly  from  those 
in  which  his  intervention  on  former  occasions  had  proved  successful; 
and  now  the  strong  hand  which,  with  its  firm  grasp,  had  for  so 
many  years  supported  the  affairs  of  state  and  guided  the  fortunes 
of  his  family,  had  begun  to  fail  and  relax. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  in  the  previous  year  Lord  Hard- 
wicke had  been  attacked,  while  in  London,  by  an  alarming  illness. 
accompanied  by  fever  and  prostration.  It  was  at  first  thought  to 
be  a  recurrence  of  the  complaint  which  had  troubled  him  some 
years  before*.  In  reality  it  was  a  much  more  deadly  one,  that 
of  an  internal  swelling  of  a  cancerous  nature*.  The  worst  symptoms, 
however,  this  time  disappeared  quickly,  and  the  nature  of  the 
illness  not  being  understood,  it  was  believed  that  he  was  making  a 

'  Walpole's  Ijilcn,  v.  438-9. 

*  Below,  p.  565;  Walpole,  Geargt  III,  i.  303.  There  ii  a  large  gap  bnc  in  the 
Chatham  Cemipeadtiut,  where  there  is  nothing  printed  between  Febraaiy  ao  uid 
July  M   I7<i4- 

*  H.  51,  f.  141.  *  Below,  p.  5S3;  Wftlpole,  LtUmn,  v.  4ie> 

*  H.  M8i,l'.  ISO. 
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thorough  recovery  and  that  the  chief  danger  was  past.  Sir  Edward 
Wilmot  declared  on  October  31,  that  the  "foundation  of  his  illness 
is  quite  removed,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  think  his  health  will 
be  soon  re-established,  if  it  be  not  interrupted  by  politics  which 
may  agitate  his  mind,  break  his  rest  and  retard  his  recovery'." 
His  family  took  courage,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
friends  congratulated  themselves  on  his  preservation'.  On 
November  30,  Charles  Yorke  reported  his  pulse  as  "  strong  and 
regular,  his  countenance  good  and  his  discourse  and  head  quick 
and  clear.  The  strength  of  nature  is  great,  and  may  carry  him 
through — God  prosper  all  the  means'."  "God  Almighty,"  wrote 
his  old  comrade,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  has  made  in  him, 
I  had  almost  said,  a  most  perfect  man.  For  the  spirit,  strength 
and  steadiness,  with  which  he  has  gone  through  such  a  long  and 
dangerous  illness,  shows  that  the  strength  of  the  body  is  as  great 
as  of  the  mind*." 

On  December  5,  he  was  "  impatient  to  be  well,"  and  on  the  8th 
"  felt  himself  recovered."  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  proposed  to  pay  him  a  visit  to  explain  his  attitude 
and  conduct'. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  was  carried  downstairs,  and 
next  day  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  allowed  to  visit  him  for  half 
an  hour.  "  1  saw  yesterday,"  he  writes, "  a  most  surprising,  but  most 
agreeable  sight.  My  great  and  valuable  friend,  my  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  who  after  Jour  months  confinement  for  a  most  painful  and 
dangerous  disease  is  at  his  age  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  come  downstairs ;  his  looks  and  voice  almost  the  same  they 
ever  were ;  his  spirits  and  vigour  of  speech  almost  the  same,  and 
no  other  complaint  at  present  but  great  weakness  of  body  and 
inability  to  walk  without  assistance  which,  by  the  advance  of  the 
season  and  proper  exercise,  I  hope  in  God,  will  soon  be  removed'." 
On  January  8,  1764,  he  sent  out  cards  of  thanks  for  inquiries^ 

"We  will  hope,"  wrote  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter,  "a  good  consti- 
tution will  at  last  bring  him  through  his  attack.  Never  indeed  did 
the  blessing  of  such  a  life  appear  to  be  more  necessary  to  the  public 
than  at  present'."  "  For  several  days  past,"  wrote  her  correspondent, 
Catherine  Talbot,  another  old  and  devoted  friend  of  the  family, 

'  N.  Q67,  f.  160,  and  ff,  316  sqq.  '  Below,  p.  360. 

'  BcloH-,  p.  558;  N.  j68,  it.  iiysqq.;  N.  170,  f.  jo. 

*  H.  81,  f.  149.  •  Bdow,  p.  559. 

'  N.  170,  ff.  344,  353.  '  N.  170,  f.  146. 

'  Lilten^  ed.  by  M.  Pennington  (tBo8),  i.  564, 
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"Lord  Hardwicke  has  had  few  alarming  symptoms,  but  every  day 
diminishes  his  strength  and  gives  more  fears  than  hopes;  those 
who  attend  him  hope  still,  and  I  sometimes  flatter  myself  that  so 
valuable  a  life  will  still  be  spared  to  a  country,  which  so  much 
wants  such  a  true  friend  as  he  has  always  been  to  it  All  you  say 
of  him  is  most  perfectly  just.  Had  he  been  taken  off  by  a  sudden 
stroke,  one  should  have  felt  the  shock  severely ;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  painful  in  the  thought  of  such  a  one  lying  ill  and 
inactive  so  long;  though,  as  I  hope  and  dare  say  he  makes  the 
right  and  best  improvement  of  these  first  tedious  hours  he  ever 
knew,  this  is  probably  best  for  him,  as  well  as  for  those  nearest 
friends  who,  by  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  are  thus  gradually 
weaned  from  the  happiness  to  which  they  have  been  so  long 
accustomed '." 

Meanwhile  Lord  Hardwicke's  prostration  did  not  deter  the 
Court  from  organizing  bitter  attacks  upon  him,  and  indeed 
appears  to  have  instigated  them.  No  office,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke's  embassy,  being  held  either  by  himself  or  his 
sons,  it  was  not  easy  to  strike  with  effect ;  but  a  point  of  attack  was 
chosen  on  which  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  feel  keenly.  On 
February  9,  a  movement,  with  the  support  of  Lord  Holland  and 
others,  was  begun  against  the  great  Marriage  Act,  which  had 
been  his  work  and  which  was  now  defended  by  his  sons  with  the 
general  support  of  the  opposition ;  and  on  March  6,  the  very  day 
of  his  death,  the  committee  of  the  House  actually  reported  in 
favour  of  its  repeal,  a  proceeding,  however,  which  led  to  no  fwac- 
tical  consequences'.  At  the  same  time  another  attack  was  made 
upon  him  and  his  family.  Without  waiting  for  his  death,  an  urgent 
canvass  was  begun  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  secure  the 
office  of  High  Steward  for  Lord  Sandwich,  now  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  exclude  Lord  Royston.  The  King  himself,  who  had  at  first 
not  wholly  approved,  interfered  to  support  Lord  Sandwich's  candi- 
dature, and  condescended  to  allow  his  name  to  be  employed  in 
menace  and  in  bribery  to  influence  the  voters.  The  scandalous 
claim  of  so  unworthy  a  successor,  one  not  only  a  notorious  profli- 
gate and  as  such  unfitted  in  the  highest  degree  to  represent  a  seat 
of  education,  but  who  had  recently  in  the  Lords  covered  himself 
with  disgrace  by  treacherously  exposing  the  ill-doings  of  his 

'  Utters,  cd.  by  M.  I'cnnington  (1808),  L  561. 

'  Below,  pp.  561.  564;  H.  13.  f.  S9i  N.  171.  f.  1081  Walpole'i  Gmrgt  lit,  i.  iSi. 
1851  CeaimoHi  Jeurnais,  xxix.  816,  911,  919. 
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associates  for  a  political  purpose',  occasioned  almost  universal 
disapproval.  The  incident  formed  the  subject  of  Churchill's  poem 
The  Candidate.  "Though  I  have  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  my 
Alma  Mater,"  wrote  the  aged  Lord  Chesterfield, "  1  can  hardly  think 
that  she  will  stain  her  annals  with  the  name  of  Lord  Sandwich 
when  she  may  adorn  them  with  that  of  Lord  Royston'."  In  the 
event,  the  election  of  Lord  Royston  was  only  effected  by  a  majority 
of  one  vote,  and  not  without  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law.  The 
indecency  of  the  proceeding,  the  injurious  treatment,  in  his  last 
hours,  of  the  great  man,  whose  life  had  been  a  long  devotion  to  the 
King  and  the  country,  aroused  general  astonishment*.  "I  never," 
writes  Lord  Royston  of  his  Father,  "knew  him  express  more  resent- 
ment in  my  life  than  when  he  once,  in  conversation  with  me, 
touched  upon  the  strong  part  which  the  King  was  said  to  have 
taken  in  support  of  Lord  Sandwich  in  the  contest  for  the  High 
Stewardship*." 

Such  were  the  incidents  with  which  Lord  Hardwicke's  great 
career  was  closed,  and  the  last  tribute  to  his  services  and  to  his 
memory  paid  by  his  Sovereign,  About  the  middle  of  February 
the  former  alarming  symptoms  returned,  and  this  proved  the  final 
relapse.  The  good  fortune,  however,  which  had  attended  him 
through  life,  did  not  now  desert  him.  He  suffered  little  except  from 
weakness  and  sleeplessness,  and  his  mind  continued  clear.  At  the 
beginning  of  March  his  physical  powers  began  slowly  to  sink,  and 
he  passed  peacefully  away  at  a  quarter-past-three  in  the  afternoon 
on  March  6,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

His  sons  record  that  "he  had  the  felicity  to  expire  without 
pain,"  and  that  he  died  "serene  and  composed.  I  saw  him  in  his 
last  moments,  and  he  looked  like  an  innocent  child  in  his  nurse's 
arms.  Alas  for  his  family  and  country!" — "The  hand  of  God  has 
kindly  removed  him,  suo  tempore,  alieno  Reipublicat*'' 

"He  died,"  writes  his  eldest  son,  "without  leaving  any  testament 
politique  for  our  future  conduct,  or  taking  any  formal  leave  of  us. 
In  the  last  days  of  his  illness  he  declined  talking  at  all, and  seemed 

'  Walpok,  George  HI.  \.  j^j  sqq.  '  N.  171,  f.  m. 

'  Ilcloiv,  ]i.  ffii  ;  Walpole's  George  III,  i.  167,  ^14  sqq. ;  Gretnnlli  Paptrt,  ii.  517, 
136,  4<|4  ;  N.  570,  ff.  ]ij,  359,  where  il  is  stated  thai  one  Lushinpon,  >n  army  chaplain 
and  suppoiteT  of  Lurd  Knyston,  was  ordered  to  repair  lo  his  regiment  in  Ireland,  while 
the  Kin^  through  Sir  James  Lowlher  promised  Dr  Law,  a  voter  for  Sandwich,  thai  he 
wuuhi  '■  cettainly  take  care  of  him." 

*  Below,  p.  j6i;  H.  80,  f.  7. 

»  Below,  pp.  56S-6 ;  H.  4,  f.  438. 
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heartily  tired  of  life,  the  two  last  years  of  which  had  been  embittered 
with  many  incidents  of  mortification  and  chagrin.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  they  had  preyed  upon  his  mind,  more  than  his  natural 
composure  would  permit  him  to  show  outwardly.... It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  he  had  left  tracts  behind  him  on  historical,  legal  or 
moral  subjects.  The  result  of  the  sentiments  and  reflections  of  ao 
'  long,  so  busy  and  so  unblemished  a  life,  would  have  been  in- 
estimable  heir-looms'." 

He  was  buried  on  the  night  of  March  15,  following  the  express 
directions  in  his  will,  "privately  and  without  pomp,  in  the  vault 
adjoining  to  the  parish  church  of  Wimpole,  next  to  the  corpse  of 
my  late  dear  Wife,"  a  large  number  of  his  tenants  attending  the 
coffin  from  Royston'. 

According  to  his  will,  his  estates  were  entailed  upon  all  his  sons 
in  succession  and  their  male  descendants,  while  the  lands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mansion  house  and  grounds  at  Wimpole,  might 
be  leased  for  a  term,  not  exceeding  21  years.  He  had  already, 
during  his  life-time,  bestowed  their  separate  portions  upon  his  sons 
and  daughters,  and  by  a  later  codicil  he  granted  to  James  ;£lO0O 
more  and  a  further  ;f^400  a  year  to  Joseph  and  to  John  in  case  they 
were  excluded  from  the  King's  service.  He  left  legacies  to  Wimpole 
and  the  adjoining  parishes,  to  Dover  and  to  Hardwicke  and  to 
St  Thomas's  and  St  George's  Hospitals,  and  to  Archdeacon 
Plumptre  and  to  his  cousin  and  godson,  Philip  Yorke  of  Erthig. 
He  desired  his  executors  to  set  up  a  monument  to  himself  and  to 
his  wife  in  Wimpole  Church,  and  "would  have  it  decent  but  not 
magnificent,  and  the  inscription  modest." 

"Lastly  I  do  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  my  children  and 
grandchildren  to  live  in  perfect  unison  and  harmony  with  one 
another,  as  the  surest  way  to  secure  and  advance  their  most  essentia) 
interests'." 

<  H.  80,  f.  S.  ■  Wimpole  MS. 

■  H.  SBi.fT.  4(isq<).,  147,  from  the  draft  wilt  with  MS- alteration*  in  hit  hud. 
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Correspondence 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.  7+,  f.  1  j8 !  N.  163  f.  los-]  Clariiiont,  April  toti,  1763. 

My  Dearest  Lord, 

The  Attorney-General. ..has  made  me  the  happier  by  a 
short  visit  of  one  hour  this  morning  than  I  have  been  for  this  twelve 
months  past.  The  wise,  the  honest,  the  clear  part  which  he  took 
in  his  conversation  with  my  Lord  Bute',  and  his  kind  declaration 
to  me  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  people,  has 
made  me  quite  easy  ;  for  I  have  long  had  no  other  view  but  to  act 
in  concert  with  and  by  the  approbation  of  my  best  friends.  He 
dines  with  us  tomorrow. 

I  find  the  new  ministry,  as  I  mentioned,  put  their  strength  upon 
Lord  Bute's  (the  obnoxious  man)  having  nothing  to  do.  That  must 
be  contradicted  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have 
left  such  a  ministry  as  this,  if  it  was  not  with  the  hopes  of  govern- 
ing them,  and  of  resuming  the  administration,  whenever  he  should 
find  a  proper  opportunity.  The  Attorney-General  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire... both  agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  remain  thoroughly  united,  and  to  unite  absolutely  with 
Mr  Pitt 

After  this  new  arrangement  of  George  Grenville  etc.,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  with  M'  Pitt,  as  you  will  judge  by  my-  letter  from 
him,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  your  Lordship*,,.. 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N  163,  f.  188.1  Grosvinor  Sqvarb.  April  30.  1763. 

...I  suppose  your  Grace  has  been  informed  ere  now  of  the  only 
news  of  the  day,  or  indeed  of  the  week,  which  will  probably  make  a 
great  deal  of  noise.  Your  old  friend  Carrington'  has  found  a  way 
to  beat  up  M^  Wilkes's  head  quarters,  and  either  last  night  or  this 
morning  seized  the  press,  then  employed  in  printing  off  the  North 
Briton  for  this  day,  and  several  original  papers  and  letters  in 
Wilkes's  handwriting,  particularly,  as  it  ts  said,  the  original  of  the 
North  Briton  of  Saturday  last  relating  to  the  King's  Speech,  which 
was  the  principal  object.     I  own  1  was  amazed  at  that  paper  when 

'   Above,  p.  385. 

'  N.  163,  f.  84,  in  which  he  hints  al  G.  GrcDville'i  unfitneM  for  bit  great  office  and 

appoints  a  meetine  *ilh  the  D.  of  N. 

*  Nathan  Canington,  one  of  the  Secretary  of  State'* 
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I  read  it,  as  being  the  most  unguarded  and  audacious  I  had  ever 
seen.  Hereupon  both  M""  Wilkes  and  M'  Kearsley'  have  been 
taken  into  custody,  and  were  this  morning  to  be  carried  before  the 
two  Secretaries  of  State  to  be  examined....!  suppose  in  taking  him 
up  they  have  gone  upon  the  general  exception  out  of  privilqte,  of 
trtason,  felony  and  breaches  of  the  peace.  I  have  not  heard  they  have 
seized  any  papers  of  the  handwriting  of  any  other  person. 

After  I  had  writ  thus  far,  I  received  further  intelligence  that  the 
two  Secretaries  of  State  have  committed  M'  Wilkes  to  the  Towrer 
for  being  the  author  and  publisher  of  a  certain,  treasonable  and 
seditious  libel  viz:  the  North  Briton  of  Saturday  last.  He  would 
answer  no  questions,  but  insisted  upon  his  privilege  against  being 
committed  for  a  misdemeanour,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Whether  there  was  any  other  reason  for  sending  him 
to  the  Tower  besides  that  prison  being  the  prison  to  which  the 
House  of  Commons  commit  their  own  members,  I  know  not  I  am 
told  that  Mf  Wood*  and  M'  Webb*  went  along  with  Carrington  to 
Wilkes's  house  and  found  Lord  Temple  with  him,  and  that  the 
latter  argued  with  them  against  the  proceeding,  and  entered  into 
the  point  of  privilege.  Within  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  for  a  Habeas  Corpus  for  Wilkes,  and  Lord  Temple  appeared 
in  Court  upon  the  Bench  when  the  motion  was  made.  The  writ 
was  granted  and  he  is  to  be  brought  up  on  Monday  next,  as  it  is 
said.  The  making  such  motions  in  that  Court  is  very  unusual,  such 
applications  being  generally  and  usually  made  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  but  that  Court  was  declined  in  the  present  case*. 
Some  people  wonder  that  Lord  Temple  chooses  to  appear  quite  so 
forward  in  this  affair,  considering  the  nature  of  the  particular  paper 
in  question. 

Another  remarkable  transaction  has  happened  this  week.  The 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  are  going  to  call  in  question 
Lord  Clive's  grant  of  his  Jaghire,  or  great  rent  reserved  out  of  the 
lands  granted  to  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  given  him  Iqr 
the  Nabob.  It  amounts  to  ;^2S,oooor;f  29,000  per  annum.  They  have 
sent  an  order  to  their  Governor  and  Council  of  Bengal  to  remit  no 
more  money  to  his  Lordship  on  that  account,  but  to  retain  it  in  the 

I  George  Kearsley,  ihe  publisher  of  the  Xerik  Britim. 

*  Rolicrt  Wood  {c.  1717-1771),  the  travellet  and  author  of  tbe  Kmiiu  tf  /Wwjt»; 
□nder-secretaiy  of  state  and  M.P.  for  Brackley ;  he  was  lined  for  bii  pfocecdinp  «a  thb 

»  Above,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  *  See  p.  460. 
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Company's  cash  and  to  keep  a  distinct  account  of  it  I  had  this 
from  Lord  Clive  and  his  father,  who  called  upon  me  to  discourse 
about  it ;  but  they  either  could  not,  or  were  not  willing  to,  tell  me 
what  pretence  of  right  was  allied  for  this  proceeding^... 


Earl  of  Hardwickt  to  tlu  Attormy-Gentral 

[H.  5,  f.  316.]  Gkosvenok  Squakk,  Smtmdmy,  Afril  ^ath,  1743. 

Dear  Charles, 

M'  Webb  has  been  with  me,  and  given  me  some  account 
of  what  has  passed.  At  my  desire,  he  showed  me  your  opinion  in 
writing  about  the  point  of  privilege*,  which  is  always  delicate ;  and 
therefore  we  used  to  avoid  giving  opinions  in  writing  about  privi- 
lege. For  this  reason  I  desired  M'  Webb,  if  possible,  not  to 
produce  the  opinion  ;  or  if  he  did,  to  take  it  back,  or  to  manage  it 
properly.  The  privilege  has  been  variously  laid  down,  sometimes 
with  an  exception  of  treason,  felony,  qnd  breach  of  the  peace ;  and 
sometimes  of  treason,  felony  and  sureties  of  the  feace.  But  your 
report  is  agreeable  to  the  report  made  by  Sir  Tho.  Lee  in 
Mr  Onslow's  case,  which  you  will  find  entered  in  the  [Commons] 
Journal,  20  May,  1675  ;  printed /iwrffditr,  vol. 9,  page  342.  I  desired 
M''  Webb  not  to  mention  my  name ;  but  to  hint  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State  to  consult  the  Speaker*  (which  I  believe  has  been  usually 
done  in  such  cases),  and  he  will  probably  consult  M'  Onslow. 
I  put  M'  Webb  in  mind  of  Sir  Richard  Steele's  case*  who  was 
expelled  the  House  for  his  letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge,  at 
the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  was 
taken  up.  That  was  indeed  during  the  session,  and  here  the  40  day^ 
redeundo  are  not  expired  since  the  prorogation*.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  M'  Wilkes  will  refuse  to  give  bail,  which  makes  this  a 
point  which  should  be  thoroughly  considered.  The  present  arrest 
may  be  considered  as  only  in  order  to  examination,  so  that  it  is 
open  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  to  do  as  they  shall  judge  proper 

'  See  above,  p.  %%%. 

'  Ihiled  April  17,  Add.  ai,i3i,  f.  30.  *  Sir  John  Ciwt. 

*  Sir  Ricbard  Steele  (1671-1719),  the  celebrated  aatboi  »nd  collaborator  with  Additon 
in  the  TtUUr  and  Sptetater,  M.P.  for  Siockbndge;  wrote  7»#  Imptriantt  »/  Duniark 
CeHtidtrtd  agiinst  [he  Toriej  in  1 7 1 3,  Tor  which  knd  for  Tlu  Critii  he  wm  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  charge  of  leditioui  libel  in  1714. 

>  The  privilege  of  Members  of  Pailiamcnt  extended  outside  the  duntion  of  the  lenioa 
to  a  period  during  which  the  niemben  travelled  to  mod  fto. 
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afterwards.  In  all  events  they  should  consult  the  Speaker ;  perhaps 
not  so  much  for  the  light  they  will  gain,  as  for  decorum  to  the 
House.     I  write  in  haste,  and  am 

Yours  afiectionately, 

Hardwicke. 

Earl  of  Hardiokke  to  the  Attontey-General 
[H.  i,  r.  318,)  Grosvenor  SgUARK,  SbL  night,  April  go/A,  1763. 

Dear  Charles, 

Since  I  saw  you  Jack  told  me  that  the  two  Secretaries 
have  made  the  warrant  of  commitment  against  Wilkes,  for  being 
'  the  author  of  a  treasonable  and  seditious  libel.  I  see  now  the  reason 
for  insisting  so  much  on  that  word,  which  I  suppose  was  to  take  it 
clearly  out  of  the  case  of  privilege,  which  certainly  cannot  extend 
to  treason. 

But  abstracted  from  that,  a  case  has  occurred  to  me  of  a  prose- 
cution,  in  my  own  time,  against  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  a  misdemeanour  of  an  infamous  nature,  as  a  libel  is 
also  supposed  to  be.  It  is  the  case  of  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for 
forgery.  After  a  verdict  and  judgment  against  him,  I  laid  a  copy 
of  the  record  before  the  House,  and  he  was  expelled  upon  my 
motion.  I  know  he  was  not  in  custody  during  the  proceeding,  and 
believe  he  gave  bail ;  but  of  this  I  will  not  be  sure  upon  my  memory. 
I  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  by  an  order  made  upon 
hearing  his  own  appeal,  to  prosecute  him  for  the  foi^ry,  and  there- 
upon  I  filed  the  information  in  my  own  name.  I  believe  he  came 
upon  the  venire  [facias'^  or  capias^,  and  put  in  bail ;  but  tbis 
Mr  Webb,  or  the  clerk  in  court,  may  find,  as  I  suppose,  by  search- 
ing the  recognizances  of  that  time,  in  the  Crown  Office  in  the 
King's  Bench.  The  yearwas  1724  or  1725, but  I  believe  the  latter, 
and  possibly  the  proceeding  might  run  into  1726.  I  think  this  will 
be  a  material  case  for  your  purpose,  and  possibly  to  be  quoted  in 
the  course  of  the  motion  in  the  Common  Pleas. 
I  am  always, 

Your  very  aAectionate 

Hardwicke. 
P.S.     I  desire  you  will  take  a  note  out  of  this  letter,  and  then 
burn  it ;  for  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  affair. 
'  Names  of  lh«  writk 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[N.  163,  f.  loi.]  Clarimont,  Maji  I,  1763. 

...I  always  feared  that  the  North  Briton  of  Saturday  last  would 
bring  on  some  examination  and  prosecution.  To  be  sure  it  was 
wrote  with  very  little  consideration  or  caution,,.. 

...My  Lord  Middleton,  my  nephew  Townshend  Junior  and  my 
nephew  Onslow  are  come  in  from  London.  They  all  agree  that 
the  city  and  suburbs  are  in  the  utmost  alarm  at  these  proceedings, 
which  they  call  illegal  and  oppressive..  ..Lord  Temple  is  very  full  of 
taking  the  strongest  part,  and  wants  us  all  to  go  to  see  M^  Wilkes 
in  the  Tower.  His  Lordship  went  yesterday  there,  but  was  refused 
admittance.... Y ax  God's  sake  turn  these  things  in  your  thoughts 
and  consider  what  it  may  be  right  to  do.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(N.  163,  f.  igg.]  Grosvbnok  Square,  May  i,  1763. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

!  write  this  only  to  thank  your  Grace  for  your  letter 
which  I  have  this  moment  received,  and  to  take  the  liberty  to  give 
you  a  caution  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  too  much  possessed  and 
warmed  by  the  discourse  of  the  zealous  young  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  with  you  this  day.  The  libel  is  certainly  not  only  unjustifi- 
able but  inexcusable.  I  return  your  Grace  inclosed  the  copy  of  the 
first  warrant  which,  whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  it,  I  believe 
is  the  form  which  has  often  been  made  use  of  in  the  office,  perhaps 
in  your  Grace's  own  time.  My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  might 
probably  not  be  acquainted  with  it,  for  I  do  not  remember  there 
was  any  prosecution  for  a  libel  whilst  he  was  Attorney-General.,., 
All  I  mean  is  that  we  should  not  too  hastily  make  cause  commune 
with  M'  W[ilkes]. 

1  am,  my  dearest  Lord,  ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Attorney-General 
[H.  s.  f-  J"-]  Grosvenor  Square,  Monday  evening.  May  tnd,  1763, 

Dear  Charles, 

M'  Onslow  has  been  with  me,  and  I  found  him  in  a 
more  moderate  and  reasonable  way  than  I  expected.  I  could 
perceive  that  my  last  night's  conference  with  the  noble  Duke  [of 
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Newcastle]  had  produced  a  good  effect,  for  his  Grace  had  seen 
several  of  the  gentlemen  this  morning. 

The  nature  of  the  libel,  as  it  r^ards  the  King  personally,  as 
now  explained  to  them,  strikes  many  of  them  in  a  way  they  did 
not  feel  before.  I  sounded  him  about  his  father^,  and  he  says  that 
he  has  been  searching  into  the  point  of  privilege  these  two  days ; 
that  he  can  find  no  precedent  in  point,  and  is  rather  balancing ;  but 
is  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  privilege  does  not  extend  to  the 
case.. ..He  told  me  a  circumstance,  which  I  never  heard  before,  that 
the  word  ireasotiabk  is  left  out  of  the  commitment  to  the  Tower*. 

Don't  mention  your  having  any  of  these  circumstan^  from  me^ 
but  burn  this  letter  as  soon  as  read. 

I  am,  yours  affectionately, 

Hardwicke 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  RoystoH 
[H.  4,  f.  341.]  Gkosvbnox  Squaki,  M<^  3rd,   1763. 

Deak  Royston,  .. 

I  was  from  the  first  astonished  at  that  paper  of 
April  23rd.  The  whole  affair  is  matter  of  much  observation,  and 
makes  a  great  noise ;  the  rather  as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is 
not  the  usual  Court  to  apply  to  for  such  a  writ  of  Habtas  Corpms; 
and  I  believe  there  has  not  been  one  of  this  kind  moved  for  theie 
since  the  year  1670.  I  suppose  they  are  now  debating  there  whilst 
I  am  writing.... 


Attorney-General  to  tlte  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  5,  f.  jij.]  Grosvbnok  Squark,  Mi^  3,  1763,  3  o'clock  Tnesdajr. 

My  Lokd, 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  Lordship  is  making  a  proper 
use  of  this  fine  day  by  going  abroad.  My  meaning  in  calling  here 
was  only  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  Wilkes's  case  has  been 
argued  today  in  the  Common  Pleas. 

The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  first  return  by  the  messenger 
was  bad ;  because  it  did  not  set  forth  to  whom  he  had  delivend 
over  the  party. 

'  Arthur  Onslow,  the  former  Speaker  and  a  great  authority  on  pwliuaaiUry  qaHtkm. 
'  Above,  pp.  464,  4S0  M. 
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To  the  second  return  made  to  the  second  writ  by  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  three  exceptions  were  taken',  i.  That  the  warrant 
of  commitment  did  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  upon  an  informa- 
tion or  charge  on  oath,  2,  That  the  libel  was  not  set  forth  in  the 
warrant,  which  was  necessary,  in  order  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  in  taking  bail,  where  the  offence  was  bailable.  3.  That  the 
commitment  was  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  Parliament  during 
time  of  privilege.. ..Serjeant  Glynn'  insisted  that  the  exception  out 
of  the  privilege  was  to  be  understood  only  of  actual  breaches  of  the 
peace.  And  so  it  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Lord 
Tankerville's  case,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  his  complaint  of 
service  of  a  rule  of  B.R.  [King's  Bench]  to  show  cause  why  an 
information  should  not  be  granted  against  him  for  bribery  in  an 
election^ 

By  what  I  can  learn,  this  point  of  privilege  has  been  very 
slightly  spoke  to  without  learning  on  either  side.  The  Court  have 
remanded  Wilkes  till  Friday,  that  they  may  consider  the  several 
exceptions.  When  he  came  into  Court,  he  made  a  speech,  com- 
plaining of  hard  usage  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  as  well  as  at 
his  going  away,  there  were  such  shouts  in  the  Hall  and  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  that  you  would  have  thought  the  Seven  Bishops 
had  been  acquitted'. 

Hon.  John    Yorke  to  Lord  Rt^ston 
[H.  16,  f.  30O.]  Spring  Garden,  May  3,  1763. 

Dear  Brother... 

The  motives  to  which  it  [i>.  Lord  Bute's  resignation]  is 
generally  imputed  are  want  of  health,  the  uneasiness  of  his  family, 
his  unpopularity  every  day  increasing,  the  disinclination  of  many 
of  the  King's  servants  (I  must  not  call  them  colleagues)  to  support 

'  The  first  writ  of  flabtai  Corpus  whs  directed  10  the  messengers  bat  they  replied  that 
Wilkes  was  no  longer  in  their  custody,  being  then  in  the  Towei ;  Che  second  was  issued 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

*  See  note,  p.  jog. 

'  The  under-sheritr  and  sheriff's  officer,  who  had  iirested  Lord  T.,  were  taken  into 
custody  by  the  Serjeant  at  arms  [L.J.  lun.  3J4,  June  G,  1758).  This  case  was  much 
relied  on  by  I'ratt  in  support  of  his  view.  He  sends  it  to  Pitt,  adding,  "  Lord  Hardwicke 
held  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  Lord  Tankerville  was  entitled  to  bis  privilege,  and  that 
eentra  pae/oi  in  these  indictments  vras  a  constructive  breach  of  the  peace  only,  and  that 
privilege  was  10  be  denied  in  no  cases  but  where  there  was  an  actual  breach  of  the  peace." 
(Chatham  MSS.  R-  O.  74.)  He  also  quotes  the  case  in  court  "as  upon  record  in 
Parliament,"  in  support  of  his  judgment  (Sfatt  Trials,  xii.  991).  But  there  is  no  record 
uf  Lord  H.'s  opinion  in  the  H.  of  L.  Journals  either  printed  (u  MS.  or  in  the  Minute 
Books,  nor  could  there  be  any  such  raord  a(  the  opinion  of  an  individual  peer  in  debate. 
Moreover,  this  was  a  case  of  bribery,  not  of  libel,  and,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  points  out 
(H.  5,  f.  J14),  the  privilege  involved  in  this  case  was  that  ai  the  peerage,  noi  that  of 

*  Quam  dispai  occasio  !  [is  Lord  Haidwicke'i  comment,  H.  4,  {.  34*]. 
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him  and  the  base  desertion  of  others,  meaning,  I  suppose.  Lord 
M[ansfiel]d.  But  tho'  all  these  have  doubtless  their  share  in  the 
event,  yet  I  have  all  along  thought,  that  something  sudden  and 
immediate  must  have  hastened  the  birth  of  it.  1  have  heard  from 
two  very  dlflferent  channels  that  Lord  Bute  was  alarmed  at  some 
discoveries  he  made  of  backstairs  intrigues  and  cabals  in  her 
M[ajest]y's  apartment.  I  am  pretty  well  assured  that  Lady 
Egremont  is  the  undoubted  favourite  there,  and  that  the  Q[ueen]s 
influence  increases  daily.  If  this  is  so,  1  should  not  wonder  that 
M'  G.  Grenville  and  Lord  Egremont  should  have  turned  the 
balance  in  their  own  favour,  and  that  his  Majesty  should  appear  to 
be  tolerably  easy.  It  is  thought  that  Lord  Bute  has  left  Lord 
Gower  about  the  Royal  Person,  as  his  substitute,  and  one  on  whom 
he  can  rely '....Lord  Holland  has  broke  with  all  his  old  clan  and 
quarrelled  even  with  CaJcraft.  He  seems,  by  the  accounts  I  hear, 
to  be  eat  up  with  spleen  and  despair  at  being  obliged  to  give  up 
his  importance  in  the  world,  tho'  he  disgraced  himself  every  day  by 
his  conduct.. ..The  town  has  swarmed  with  silly  reports  about  Lora 
Hardwicke  and  his  family.  Nothing  has  been  said  to  him,  and 
therefore  they  are  all  fictions.. ..It  is  reported  that  Lord  Bute  set 
out  for  Harrogate  yesterday  and  his  case  is  worms.  If  Wilkes  had 
heard  of  that  some  time  ago,  I  tiiink  he  would  have  given  him 
a  touch  upon  it  in  the  North  Briton.  That  gentleman  has  at  last 
contrived  to  be  taken  up  and  sent  to  the  Tower.... He  was  taken  up 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  The  town  has 
divided  them  in  opinion  as  usual,  and  made  Pettr  much  the  most 
violent,  I  dare  say  without  foundation*.... 

Daniel  Wray  to  Lord  Royston 
IH.  S3,  f.  »7*-]  ^"J-e.  '7*3. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

This  morning  Wilkes's  affair  was  ended  in  the  Common 
Pleas....Hemadea  short  speech  to  thank  the  Court  and  his  Counsel, 
and  then  turned  about  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the  crowded  audience 
which  filled  the  Hall.  This  occasioned  such  a  shout  as  reached  the 
Exchequer',  and  called  us  all  down  from  our  seats.  The  handbills, 
which  you  see  in  the  papers,  were  distributed  even  while  Lord 
Chancellor  was  passing,  who  called  to  the  Constables  to  seize  the 
fellow,  but  all  he  got  was  a  curse  upon  such  law  and  such  lawyers 
It  is  wonderful  to  consider  the  crowds  this  business  has  collected 
and  the  eagerness  it  has  introduced  into  conversation.... 

>  Granville  LcveMin-GuwEi,  md  Earl  Gower,  afterwardi  iK  Muqnen  of  Stmflbtd. 

■  Peler  BuU-Cair  a  nkkname  fur  ijir  Klelcher  [Norton].  H.  [(1716-1789)  iMxeeded 
Chailes  Yoike  oa  solicitor  Id  1761  and  as  attorney -genersl  in  1763;  ipcKkor  of  the  IliiiM 
o[  Commons,  1770,  and  later  isl  Lord  Gianlley.  He  wu  s  rough,  nalau  maa  :  >mwhi 
nickname  applied  to  him  was  "Sir  Bull-Face  Double  Fee,"  in  alluioD  to  Ui  iiiHiiwrt 
avarice  and  effrunttr}'.] 

'  Wray  was  L.oid  Royston'i  deputy  as  Teller  of  the  Exchequer.  See  BOtt,  ToL  L  ^  ■■> 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royston 
[H.  4,  f.  349.]  Grosvbnor  Square,  Jfty  iWi,  1763. 

Dear  Royston..., 

I  don't  find  that  any  further  steps  have  been  taken  in 
Westminster  Hall  since  his  [Wilkes's]  discharge  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  upon  a  point  of  privilege  never  yet  asserted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  themselves.  Your  observation  upon  the  word 
treasonable'-  is  very  just,  and  it  was  contrary  to  some  advice  given.... 

Your  maxim  of  via  trita  via  tula  is  generally  good,  but  not 
always  so  in  the  Secretary's  office,  where  some  of  their  forms  were 
settled  in  times  of  a  more  rigorous  and  extensive  exercise  of 
power... .The  whole  of  the  affair,  and  the  violent  fermentation 
raised  upon  it,  give  the  true  friends  of  the  King  and  his  govern- 
ment very  serious  reflexions,  and  ought  to  induce  them  to  concur 
in  proper  methods  to  calm  and  cure  it. 

You  may  possibly  have  read  in  the  papers  of  my  having  what  is 
called  an  opposition  dinner.  There  is  no  truth  in  it ;  for  I  had  only 
half  a  dozen  particular  friends — the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bessborough,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  and  the 
Attorney-General.  After  having  been  Attorney -General  ten  years, 
Chief  Justice  between  three  and  four  years,  and  Chancellor  almost 
twenty,  I  shall  not  now  contradict  all  the  principles,  and  all  the 
rules  of  law  and  order,  which  I  have  been  maintaining  all  my  life.... 
Your  most  affectionate  Father, 

Hardwicke. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  163,  f.  J75;   H.  74,  f.  141.]  GfcosvENOt  Square,  May  13,  1763. 

...This  day  at  noon  I  had  my  visit  [from  Lord  Egremont]',...lt 
began  In  the  style  of  the  letter  which  your  Grace  saw — professions 
of  general  respect  and  civility  and  desire  to  see  me  before  I  went 
out  of  town,  thinking  I  was  going  for  the  summer.  After  these 
civilities  were  over  on  both  sides,  we  fell  upon  the  never-failing  and 
inexhaustible  topic  of  M""  Wilkes.  1  found  my  visitor  was  very 
sore  with  it,  but  talked  with  prudence  and  moderation  upon  the 

'  As  ill  advised.  H.  4,  f.  344. 

'  (Jharlcs  Wyndham,  second  earl  itf  Eereroont  (1710-1763).  Secrelair  of  State, 
i;6i-3;  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Lord  Temple  and  Ueorge  Grenville;  he  died  ihorll; 
alter  this,  on  August  Ji. 
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subject,  owning  at  the  same  time  that  his  Master  was  extremcF  ^ 
hurt  and  provoked  with  it     This  I  could  not  wonder  at,  and  yo    "^ 
may  be  sure  that  I  did  not  make  myself  a  partisan  of  M''  WiUce^s 
but  I  avoided  giving  an  opinion  upon  any  point ;  and  to  do  m^S 
visitor  justice,  he  did  not  push  for  it.     We  then  fell  upon  tb^a 
general  state  of  things,  both  of  us  lamenting  the  present  violent  aiK^ 
disturbed  situation  and  fermentation.     I  took  the  liberty  to  blames 
with  some  freedom  the  narrow  plan  upon  which  this  administratioi — - 
was  formed,  and  the  proscriptions  which  were  given  out  in  th^H 
world  to  be  fixed  upon  certain  persons,  as  being  directly  contrary* 
to  the  King's  plain  interest.     He  professed  to  wish  of  all  thii^  t^ 
see  the  bottom  widened,  that  he  saw  the  interest  of  the  King  an^ 
the  public  in   it  and   nothing  could  possibly  give  him  so  mitcli 
pleasure.     As  to  proscriptions,  he  hoped  none  were  so  fixed  as  to 
be  irreversible ;  but  he  owned  that,  as  to  two  persons^  (whom  yoirj- 
Grace  will  name  to  yourself  without  my  doing  it),  he  believed  his 
Master  would  run  great  risks  before  he  would  submit  to  admft 
them,  and    whoever   should    venture   to   propose   it   would   pass 
their  time  very  ill.     I  need  not  relate  to  your  Grace  what  I  said 
of  the  impropriety  and  the  blameable  part  in  anybody  to  instil 
into  the  mind  of  a  Prince  an  absolute  determined  exclusion  of  any 
men  or  set  of  men,  whom  the  circumstances  of  things  might  nuke 
necessary,  to  restore  tranquillity  to  his  government,  especially  in 
this  country,  liable  as  it  is  to  popular  turns,  which  sometimes  otade 
it  necessary  for  Kings  to  ply  for  their  own  sakes.     He  gave  oie 
to  understand,  without  directly  saying  it,  that,  as  to  those  he  called 
my  friends,  there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty,  but  that  the 
triumphant  procession  into  the  city'  manet  alta  mente  repostum.asA 
has  been  frequently  mentioned  to  himself,  and  particularly  revived 
and  aggravated  by  the  countenance  now  given  to  Wilkes.    In  aria 
to  dash  any  hopes  of  making  a  division,  1  said  that  he  knewaswtD 
as  anybody  that  in  this  country  there  were  such  things  as  honour- 
able connexions,  which  some  might  represent   under  the  odioos 
name  of  faction,  but  might  really  be  only  necessary  engagements 
in  order  to  carry  on  and  effectuate  right  and  necessary  measures; 
that  by  breaking  through  such  honourable  connexions,  (if  supposed 
practicable),  individuals  might  be  gained,  but  they  would  cocne 
naked  and  be  rendered  unable  to  serve  either  the  Kii^  or  them- 
selves.    He  seemed  to  understand  and  feel  the  weight  of  this. 

'  I'iu  and  Lord  Temple;  above,  p.  458. 
'  Above,  p.  181. 
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The  rest  of  our  conversation  was  general,  but  something  was 
thrown  out  about  the  incredulity  of  the  world  that  Lord  Bute  was 
really  and  absolutely  retired,  and  the  general  opinion  that  he  still 
acted  as  powerfully  as  ever  behind  the  curtain.  He  professed  not  to 
have  discovered  any  traces  of  that  kind  since  he  went  to  Harrt^te, 
but  owned  to  me  full  as  much  of  what  had  passed  before  as  your 
Grace  told  me  Lord  Halifax  did  to  M'  Leg^,and  just  in  the  same 
sense.  He  also  made  full  as  strong  declarations  of  his  own  positive 
determination,  the  moment  he  should  make  any  such  discovery,  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do,  as  that  Lord  had  done  to  M'  L^^. 
He  added  that  he  knew  Lord  Halifax  was  in  the  same  resolution. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  passed  material ; — the  rest  was 
paper  and  packthread.  He  said  at  parting  that,  as  I  was  going 
to  Wimpole  for  three  weeks,  he  would  after  my  return  come  to 
me  some  evening  and  have  a  full  conversation  which,  being  going 
to  Court  to  attend  upon  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  he  could  not 
have  now.  The  strongest  assurances  were  given  on  both  sides  of 
absolute  secrecy,  and  saying  nothing  of  what  had  passed  or  our 
being  to  meet  again.  Therefore  1  must  insist  that  nothing  of  this, 
even  loose  as  it  is,  be  mentioned  to  any,  even  the  most  confidential 
of  our  friends Ever  yours, 

Hardwicke. 

Your  Grace  was  mentioned  with  great  respect  but  without 
anything  specific. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royston 
IH.  4.  f.  355.]  WiMPOUt.  Maf  ijlk,  i7«3. 

...One  of  my  great  pleasures  here  is  beii^  free  from  the  noise 
and  eternal  talk  about  M^  Wilkes.,.. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwkkt 

[H.  74, 1. 146;  N.  1164,  f.  5-]  Clauuont,  ftm*  j,  1763. 

[Lord  Egremont's  visit  was  known  to  everybody.     His  coach 

had   been  seen  at   Lord   Hardwicke's  door,  and  it  was  generally 

supposed  that  negotiations  for  a   new   ministry   were  going  on 

between  them.    The  great  object  of  the  ministers  was  to  divide  the 

Whigs  by  jealousies,  and  especially  to  separate  Pitt  from  them. — 

The  affair  of  Wilkes  was  a  very  unfortunate  one  and  might  have 

that  effect;  but  Pitt  was  showing  great  moderation,  and  even  Lord 

Temple  was  well  pleased  with  them  all]  and  bid  Onslow  tell  me 

that  M'  Pitt  is  highly  pleased  with  tke  House  of  Yorke,  and  as  an 

y.  Ilk  33 
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instance  of  it,  he  was  the  other  day  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Attorr-a  «» 
General.  Pray,  says  Lord  Temple,  tell  this  to  the  D.of  N.(I  sbouJd 
not  say  so  much)  but  let  this  be  improved,  or  to  that  purpose. 

I  presume  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  is  the  wise  and  mainly 
part  that  the  Attorney  General  has  acted  in  refusing  absolutelv*  to 
move  for  such  an  information  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  asnriust 
necessarily  have  brought  the  affair  there,  and  would  probably  t&ave 
occasioned  much  confusion  and  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Courts 
of  Westminster  Hall,  which  must  have  been  a  most  unhappy 
incident'.  The  meritorious  behaviour  of  the  Attorney  Gener^  is 
universally  known  and  does  him  great  honour.  By  this  means  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  this  disagreeable  affair  till  the  Parliament 
meets.... 

The  administration. ..is  certainly  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
triumvirate  viz.  the  two  Secretaries  and  the  great  M'  Grcnville  on 
the  one  part,  the  supposed  real  favourites,  my  Lord  Shelbume  at 
the  head.  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Sandwich  (and  it  is  supposed)  tHc  ' 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Rigby  etc  on  the  other,  and  this  last,  it  i* 
thought,  has  my  Lord  Bute's  secret,  and  acts  professedly  untJ*i 
him  and  for  him....l  hear  M''  Pitt,  who  is  very  cool  and  modei»-*5 
in  Wilkes's  affair,  and  very  prudently  does  not  care  to  talk  upon  '^ 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  law  is,  however,  very  loud  against  the  expulsi*:^^ 
[from  the  House  of  Commons]  before  trial  or  condemnation,  ar"^" 
he  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  in  the  right. ..Suggest  to  tlTM 
Attorney  the  making  a  visit  to  Hayes, 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Attomey-Gtneral 
[H.  81,  f.  96;  N.  164,  r,  50,]  Claremont,  June  ilk,  it^J. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  affection  and  regard  for  you. ..makes  me  ve«y 
impatient  to  acquaint  you  that  Lord  Temple  passed  all  yesterday 
here.  He  is  in  very  good  humour,  talks  very  reasonably,  (enthusi- 
astic as  you  know  about  Wilkes,  but  that  will  signify  nothing)  and 
he  assures  me,  M^  Pitt  is  the  best  disposed  imaginable. 

Lord  Temple's  conversation  dwelt  yesterday  almost  entirely 
upon  your  subject,  the  great  desire  that  he  and  M'  Pitt  had  to  be 
thoroughly  and  most  confidentially  united  with  you,  that  their  view 
was  to  show  their  regard  to  you,  which  they  should  endeavour  to 
do,  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  their  good  dispositions  to  Riy 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  which  it  should  be  their  endeavour  to 
combine  together,  plainly  hinting  to  me  that  what  related  to  the 
Attorney  General  was  their  first  object. — I  might  mistake  him  but 
thus  il  appeared  to  me. — 

'  The  Attorney-General  had  tiled  an  inroimation  Tor  libel  againu  Wilkti  ia  the  KHf** 
Bench,  which  was  now,  though  nol  pressed,  still  depending  {ffitt.  ^  Ikd  Slimmilj,  iH, 
bdow,p.  501).  Wilkes  was  eveotualty  convicted  by  Lord  Maiufieldof  libelooFeteuTiri 
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He  told  me  with  pleasure  that  you  was  to  have  an  interview 
«th  M'  Pitt  tomorrow,  which  M'  Pitt  was  very  desirous  of;  and 
le  begged  that  you  would  open  yourself  with  the  greatest  freedom 
nd  confidence  to  M^  Pitt.  M'  Pitt  always  had  a  hankering  after 
ou,  and  particularly  ever  since  our  last  coming  together. 

He  has  also  (whatever  he  may  pretend)  a  most  real  and  just 
egard  and  veneration  for  your  Father,  We  all  admit  that  nothing 
an  be  done  without  M'  Pitt.  The  way  to  bring  that  about  in  the 
Lghtest  way  for  the  public  and  ourselves  is  to  have  M''  Pitt  have 
confidence  in  our  first  and  best  friends.  I  know  him  perfectly 
.'ell,  and  therefore  I  must  entreat  you  to  open  your  heart  to  him 
^morrow  ;  he  will  be  pleased  with  it ;  his  vanity  will  be  flattered, 
nd  give  him  his  due  he  is  incapable  of  making  an  ill  use  of  it. 

I  shall  long  to  hear  some  account  of  your  interview....!  am, 
ear  Sir, 

ever  yours 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

Ditke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[N.  164,  f.  ii.\  Clareuont,  _/»>«  7,  1763. 

...Lord  Temple,  who  was  here  on  Sunday,  lay[s]  great  stress 

ipon  it  and  seems  very  hearty,  pretty  reasonable,  but  is  set  upon 

he  most  thorough  union  and  confidence  with  the  Attorney  General ; 

hat  is  their  great  object  at  present.... 

Duke  of  Devonshire  to  the  Attorney-General 
[H.8,,  f.1.1.]  t>«7. '763O 

Dear  Sir, 

As  I  feel  myself  much  interested,  both  out  of  my  friend- 
;hip  for  you  and  the  good  of  [the]  Public,  for  the  result  of  your 
:onference  this  morning',  1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  to  you  that 
'.  am  of  opinion  that  both  Lord  Hardwicke  and  yourself  put  a 
vrong  construction  upon  what  M'  Pitt  said  upon  the  contingency 
)f  the  Great  Sea!  becoming  vacant.  I  do  assure  you  that  he  did 
lot  intimate  in  the  least  to  me,  as  if  any  bargain  or  agreement 
vas  to  be  made  between  you  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  in  case 
)f  that  event,  but  only  talked  at  a  distance  of  the  mode  of  accom- 
Tiodaling  that  business  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  that  should 
lot  be  pitched  upon  by  his  Majesty  for  the  Chancellorship.  You 
vill,  I  hope,  excuse  this  trouble,  and  believe  me  to  be  with  the 
jreatest  regard  and  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  humble  Servant, 

Devonshire. 

'  With  Pilt.     See  below,  p.  506. 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[H.  74,  f.  15s;  N.  164,  t  56.]  Grosvknor  Square, yMit/  8/ii,  1763. 

Mv  Dear  Lord,... 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  speculations  which  your  Grace 
mentions  to  be  flung  out  relating  to  any  supposed  intercourse 
between  persons  of  diflerent  complexions  in  the  present  awkward 
situation;  that  the  ministers,  whoever  they  are,  should  wish  to 
divide  an  opposition  is  a  natural  suggestion,  and  that  the  more 
violent  should  suspect  the  more  moderate  is  as  natural... .They 
[the  former]  cannot  digest  the  different  manner  wherein  the  affair 
of  M'  Wilkes  has  been  received  and  treated  by  us  from  what  it  has 
been  by  them,  and  that  we  have  not  gone  as  deep  in  avowing  him 
and  his  cause,  as  they  have  done.  This  is  what  lies  at  the  bottom, 
tho'  my  Lord  Temple,  having  cooled  a  little,  talks  more  calmly 
and  endeavours  to  palliate.  In  doing  this  both  his  Lordship  and 
M"^  Pitt  must  see  their  own  interest;  for  if  they  do  not  preserve 
their  connexion  with  your  Grace  and  your  friends,  they  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  left  as  naked  as  they  owned  themselves  to  be  four 
or  five  months  ago....Beardmore,  who  is  the  great  support  of  Tkt 
Monitor,  and  was  very  justly  committed  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  when  under-sheriff,  for  not  doing  the  duty  of  his  office  in 
setting  Yy  Shebbeare  in  the  pillory',  is  attorney  for  Wilkes  and 
his  click  attends  him.  These  are  fellows  who  would  have  hanged 
your  Grace  and  me  a  few  years  ago,  and  would  do  so  still,  had  they 
the  power.  I  don't  mention  this  as  thinking  it  ought  to  alter  our 
conduct  with  regard  to  Lord  Temple  and  M^  Pitt  I  think  quite 
otherwise  ;  but  to  show  that  all  the  grounds  of  jealousy  and  want 
of  confidence  do  not  lie  on  one  side,  and  that  there  are  at  least 
as  material  ones  on  the  other. 

Your  Grace  says,  that "  M'  Pitt  is  certainly,  and  was  from  the 
beginning,  extremely  moderate";  and  I  ^ree  that  he  was  muchmcMV 
prudent  than  the  other.  He  avoided  talking  about  the  aflair  and 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  fly  out  in  conversation,  at  least  with  us. 
But  your  Grace  did  not  find  that  the  very  wise  and  kind  admoni- 
tion, which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  gave  him,  appeared  to  have 
any  effect.  It  is  true  that  his  brother-in-law  had  dipped  himself 
very  deep  before,  and  we  know  that  he  has  made  it  his  rule  not 
to  separate  himself  from  him,  even  where  he  does  not  approve. 
How  far  that  rule  may  carry  him  1  know  not. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  this  affair 
of  Wilkes  as  big  with  very  mischievous  consequences,  even  sus- 
pended, as  it  now  seems  to  be,  till  the  next  session,  tho'  of  this 
last  nobody  can  be  sure ;  for  the  actions  brought  by  Wilkes  him- 
self may  keep  the  flame  in  activity  till  the  circuits.  But  the 
mischievous  consequences  I  mean  are  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
part  M''  Pitt  may  take.  The  Marquess  of  Rockingham  was  so  good 
as  to  give  me  some  account  of  what  passed  in  conversation  in  his 
visit  at  Hayes,  great  part  of  which  turned  upon  this  subject.  As 
I  understood  the  Marquess  the  sum  was  this— "M'  Pitt  declared 
his  opinion  very  plainly  that  Wilkes  was  entitled  to  privilege. 
He  doubted  much  whether  the  North  Briton,  relating  to  the 
King's  Speech,  is  a  libel,  and  whether  the  holding  it  to  be  so 
would  not,  in  a  high  degree,  infringe  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  to 
censuring  the  transactions  and  advice  of  ministers.  He  said  further 
that  he  could  never  depart  from  his  opinion  that  the  jury  are  judges 
of  the  law  as  well  as  fact."  I  lay  more  weight  upon  these  declara- 
tions of  his  own  than  upon  all  my  Lord  Temples  loose  and 
vague  professions  of  thorough  union  etc  These  are  points  of  great 
consequence  wherein,  I  believe,  many  of  our  friends  will  not  follow 
him,  and  that  may  create  a  breach.  My  apprehension  is  that  he 
will  set  himself  up  as  a  peremptory  judge  of  constitutional  law,  as 
he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  in  1758,  when  he  laid 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  tht  Lawyers  are  net  to  be  regarded  in 
questions  of  liberty^.  For  my  own  part  I  did  not  give  way  to  him 
then,  nor  will  1  do  so  now, — where  in  my  ju<^nient  I  differ  from  : 
him.  In  political  points  I  can  show  a  deference  for  his  opinion ;  I 
but  1  will  never  act  so  mean  a  part  as  to  give  up  all  my  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  law,  and  all  the  principles  about  the  legal 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  public  order  and  good  government, 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  support  all  my  life,  in  com- 
plaisance to  any  man.  When  I  speak  of  myself,  I  mean  to  include 
my  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  probably  it  may  not 
come  into  the  House  of  Lords;  and  yet  I  think  I  see  more  ways 
than  one  by  which  it  may  be  brought  thither;  and  if  M'  Pitt  \ 
should  be  overruled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  may  possibly 
do  as  in  the  former  instance,  bring  in  some  bill  to  alter  the  law  in  I 
some  point  or  other.... 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  any  intention  to  push  the  expelling  of 
him  [Wilkes]  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.     If  that  should  be 
*  Above,  p.  }■ 
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attempted,  they  must  certainly  prove  him  to  be  either  the  author 
or  publisher;  and  1  have  heard  it  affirmed  (tho'  I  do  not  know  it) 
that  the  Secretaries  have  the  clearest  proofs  in  their  hands  upon 
that  point*. 

Now  for  your  Grace's  questions.  The  House  of  Commons  roaj' 
certainly  enter  into  proofs  and  examine  witnesses  relating  to  the 
author  or  publisher  of  a  libel,  if  they  judge  it  proper  for  their 
notice;  tho'  their  determination  wil!  not  be  conclusive  to  a  court  of 
common  law.  They  did  so  in  the  case  of  M'  Asgill  in  l/o^'and 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  171 3*,  and  altho'  in  both  those  cases,  the 
persons  charged  confessed  themselves  the  authors,  the  House 
would  have  entered  into  the  proofs  if  they  had  not  confessed  it, 
and  in  Asgill's  case  had  actually  taken  and  had  them  reported 
by  a  committee. 

The  case  of  Mist*  in  May  1720  is  a  very  strong  precedent 
The  House  gave  judgment  and  committed  Mist  to  Newgate  upon 
his  name  as  printer  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  and 
then  ordered  an  address  of  abhorrence  to  the  King  and  a  geneni 
committee  to  inquire  of  libels.  But  1  enclose  a  copy  of  this  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Journal.  As  to  proceeding  to  expulsion,  theie  is 
certainly  a  particularity  in  this  case,  which  did  not  occur  in  those 
others  viz.:  that  the  Crown  has  put  it  in  a  way  of  legal  trial  by 
information  which  is  now  depending.  But  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  King  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  previously  put  an  end  to  that 
information  by  nolle  prosequi;  or  if  not,  and  the  House  should 
determine  M'  Wilkes  to  be  entitled  to  privilege  and  he  should 
refuse  to  waive  it,  then  will  arise  a  new  consideration.  Is  justke 
absolutely  to  stand  still  in  such  a  case?  or  shall  the  House  pro- 
ceed against  their  own  member,  who  stops  the  Court  of  Justice 
below  by  insisting  upon  the  privilege  of  that  House.' 

But  all  these  are  merely  the  speculations  of  my  own  thoifhts; 
for  I  assure  your  Grace,  upon  my  honour,  I  have  never  heard  ooe 

I  Wilkeii  was  expelled  January  ly,  17G4. 

■  Juhn  Asgill  {i6<i9'i73ft).  MP.  Tor  Bnmber;  author  of  an  eccentric  pu|M 
conlainEng  doctrines  contraiy  lo  Christianity,  foi  which  h«  was  expelled  the  HoMC  rf 
Commons;  Pari.  Hist.  vi.  600. 

'  See  aliove,  ().  4H9. 

*  Nathaniel  Mi>t,  jirinter  of  the  Jacobite  Misf't  Joumal,  iaipritoned  by  the  HoMcM 
Comnian<i,  May  18,  1711,  for  liliel  in  publishing  reflections  upon  the  King  and  Ibc  M* 
of  Marlborough — a  strong  instance  of  the  powers  of  Che  Commoni,  linoe  no  TiolitiM  b 
their  piivil^es  could  lie  alleged  as  the  giouod  of  the  commitaent  and  the  lait  CMb 
according  to  flallam,  of  this  kind.  Camt.  Hist.  (1SS4),  iii.  176;  Pari.  Hut.  viL  ts}- 
AI«>  above,  vol.  i.  81. 
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word  hinted  about  such  proceedings.  My  meaning  was  only  to 
answer  your  Grace's  questions  about  the  precedents.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  both  have  originally  entered  into  proofs  about  the  authors 
and  publishers  of  libels  in  many  cases.  Your  Grace  remembers  the 
instances  of  Paul  Whitehead  for  his  poem  Manners,  a  Satyr*,  and 
the  Constitutional  Queries  upon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland*,  and 
there  are  many  others.... 

I  entirely  ^ree  with  your  Grace. .  .concerning  the  impression 
made  by  the  gross  libels  against  Scotland,  as  a  nation,  upon  our 
friends  Lord  Hopetoun  and  Lord  President...!  always  thought 
that  practice  outrageous  and  abominable,  and  have  writ  such  a 
letter  as  you  advise  for  Sir  Alexander  [Gilmour]  to  carry  to  the 
President'.... 

I  must  b^  for  the  future  to  be  excused  from  writing  such  long 
letters,  my  eyes  being  grown  so  much  weaker  as  not  to  be  able  to 
go  thro'  it... 

P.S.  I  find  I  must  punish  my  eyes  still  more.  Since  finishing 
my  letter  I  called  upon  Charles,  and  found  him  at  an  early  dinner 
in  order  to  go  to  his  diversion  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  I  interrupted 
him  so  far  as  to  get  from  him  a  very  brief  account  of  what  passed 
in  yesterday's  conference  [with  Pitt]*, 

...Everything  passed  very  amicably  and  well,  and  it  may  be  all 
very  sincere;  but  I  own  it  smells  a  little  of  that  holy  water,  which  great 
men  are  apt  to  sprinkle  when  they  have  a  mind  to  baptise  others 
into  their  political  faith.  But  this  (as  the  news-writers  say)  time 
will  discover.  I  own  I  fear  that  some  part  of  what  he  said  about 
Wilkes's  affair  gives  too  much  countenance  to  the  apprehensions 
expressed  in  my  letter'. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwtckt 

[H.  74,  f.  163;  N.  364,  f.  J0-]  Clarb>iont,/»uk  9^*,  1763. 

[Lord  Bute  had  returned,  was,  according  to  an  anonymous 
informer  of  Lord  Rockingham,  displeased  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  wished  to  know  whether  the  opposition  would  come  in. 
Lord  Rockingham  had  replied,  and  all  were  agreed,  that  Lord  Bute 
was  not  the  proper  person  to  negotiate  with  or  to  incur  obligations 
to,  and  the  opposition  could  only  go  in  as  a  whole  with  Pitt  The 
latter  and  Lord  Temple  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  a  union  with 
Charles]  and,  to  talk  their  language,  the  House  of  Yorke  is  now 

I  Vol.  i.  p.  190.  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  44.  '  Below,  p.  505.  ■  Below,  p.  jo6. 

*  The^  apprehensions  were  only  loo  luUjr  jattUied.     See  below,  pp.  534  *qq. 
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their  point.. .Lord  Temple  and  M^  Pitt  are  set  upon  comlsninE 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  and  M''  Attorney  General,  t(^ether  with, 
I  think,  giving  visibly  in  that  scheme  the  preference  to  the  latter, 
which  the  world  in  general  very  justly  does.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  164,  f.  90]  Grosveno*  Square,  June  11, 1765. 

...I  know  of  no  quarrel  or  breach  that  ever  was  between  him 
[Charles]  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  that  should  require  a 
new  coalition.  Charles  went  on  very  harmoniously  with  him  10 
office,  and  drew  all  his  materia!  reports  for  him.  It  is  a  very  odd 
time  for  these  gentlemen  to  think  of  pressing  a  more  intimate  and 
avowed  union  between  them,  but  I  shall  leave  that  entirely  to 
Charles's  prudence,  who  knows  him  much  better  than  I  can  pretend 
to  do,  because  he  has  practised  him..,. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Robert  Dundas.  Lord  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session 

[H.  101,  f.  3SO-     Amislan  Mim.  (G.  W.  T.  Omond),  174.] 

Grosvenor  Squair,/«<u  ■*,  i7<). 
My  Dear  Lord,... 

The  scene  is  prodigiously  changed  since  your  Lordship 
saw  us;  indeed,  it  has  changed  several  times.  The  actors  who 
have  gone  off  and  come  on  you  know,  and  in  general  the  motives 
are  no  secret.  I  think  none  of  the  persons,  whom  you  honoured 
with  your  friendship  here,  have  been  left  upon  the  stage  some  time. 
As  to  myself,  no  great  part  could  be  taken  from  me,  because  I  had 
none;  but  that  seat,  which  I  had  been  permitted  to  retain  in  the 
King's  Council,  I  was  excluded  from  just  before  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  When  I  said  the  motives  of  these  alterations  are  no 
secret,  I  meant  that  the  object  of  them  must  appear  to  everybody 
to  have  been  the  elevation  and  support  of  one  matis  power.  A 
conduct  too,  in  my  apprehension,  not  necessary  to  that  end,  if  it  be 
considered  from  the  time  of  our  friend,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
being  forced  out  to  this  day  ;  for  a  forcing  out  it  undoubtedly  was, 
and  it  was  afterwards  followed  with  a  cruel  and  unheard  of  perse- 
cution of  all  his  friends  and  dependants,  especially  in  the  inferior 
employments,  altho'  they  had  given  no  offence.  Surely  nothing 
was  ever  more  unnecessary  or  unwise  than  to  break  that  ad- 
ministration  before  a  peace  was  made,  which,  I  am  convinced, 
might   have   been   much    better   made   and   more  to  the   public 
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satisfaction,  had  that  administration  been  kept  entire.  And  the 
consequence  has  been,  according  to  present  appearances  (how  real 
and  sincere  I  will  not  pretend  to  answer  for),  the  pulling  down  of 
that  power  which  it  was  meant  to  build  up. 

Your  Lordship  has  undoubtedly  heard  of  me  as  an  opposer. 
It  is  true  that,  in  conjunction  with  several  of  your  Lordship's  and 
my  old  friends,  I  have  opposed  certain  particular  measures.  When 
I  have  done  so,  it  has  been  according  to  my  judgment  and 
conscience,  with  the  greatest  duty  to  the  King,  and  a  sincere  zeal 
for  his  service  and  that  of  the  public  ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it 
That  great  scene,  the  Parliament  is  over;  but  we  are  now  got  into 
a  strange  flame  about  an  object,  in  himself  of  no  great  consequence, 
Mr  Wilkes  ;  and  it  has  spread  far  and  wide.  I  trast  your  Lordship 
will  not  believe  that  I  have  made  myself  a  partizan  in  that  cause. 
How  far  the  particular  paper  for  which  he  is  prosecuted  is  a 
seditious  libel,  is  by  the  Crown  submitted  to  the  law,  and  there  it 
ought  to  be  determined.  I  dare  say  your  Lordship  will  not  suspect 
me  of  countenancing  any  indecent  treatment  of  the  King,  whom 
I  honour  and  revere,  and  for  whom  my  duty  and  affection  are 
invariable  ;  and  that  you  will  as  little  suspect  me  of  approving  any 
abuses  or  calumnies  upon  Scotland  as  a  nation — a  practice  which 
I  have  always,  in  concurrence  with  my  friends,  disapproved  and 
condemned.  1  have  had  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted  with 
too  many  persons  of  worth  and  honour  in  Scotland  to  give  an  ear 
to  such  injurious  reflections  j  and  I  hope  I  may  appeal  to  my 
zealous  endeavours,  both  in  and  out  of  employment,  for  extending 
the  liberty  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  that  country,  as  well  as 
for  improving  the  Union  in  general,  as  proofs  that  I  am  utterly 
incapable  of  giving  countenance  to  anything  that  may  tend  to 
postpone  and  disappoint  that  great  national  end. 

I  don't  say  this  from  an  apprehension  that  I  stand  in  need  of  a 
justification  to  your  Lordship.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  our 
friendship  to  suppose  it  But  I  have  heard  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  represent  or  insinuate  me  and  my  friends  as  enemies 
to  Scotland,  and  was  willing  to  enable  you  positively  to  contradict 
them.... 

I  hope  your  Lordship  enjoys  perfect  health.  I  need  wish  you 
no  more;  for  1  hear  with  the  greatest  pleasure  how  successfully  and 
honourably  you  go  on  in  discharging  the  functions  of  your  high 
office,  with  an  increase  of  applause  in  the  public  and  of  your  own 
fame.     On  this  head  I  can  only  say,  Fac  ut  facts ;  and  for  the  rest, 
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be  assured  that  I  continue  to  be,  as  you  have  always  known  me, 
my  dear  Lord, 

Your   Lordship's    most   faithful   and    most    obedient    humble 
servant, 

Hardwicke. 


Attorney-General  to  tfu  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.'iG^,  r.  114;  H.74,f.9f9;  H.  81,  f.  101;  H.  So,  f.  67  rough  draft.] 

/mm  14^4.  1763. 

[Apologizes  for  his  delay  in  writing  occasioned  by  the  multitude 
of  his  legal  appointments,  and  proceeds.]  He  [Pitt]  b^an  by 
telling  me  that  he  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  desirous  of  a 
conversation,  both  to  explain  some  things  which  related  to  himself 
and  others  which  related  to  me.  As  to  himself,  he  had  been  afraid 
that  I  might  misunderstand  (as  others  had  done)  words  which 
once  dropped  from  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year',  as  if 
he  disavowed  connections  or  engagements  with  that  great  body  of 
the  Whigs,  whose  incidental  name  only  it  was  to  be  called  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  friends ;  that  it  was  true  he  had  disavowed 
the  setting  up  one  man  for  this  office  and  another  for  that;  but  if 
ever  he  should  have  anything  to  say  at  Court  (as  he  believed  he 
should  not),  his  principles  were  those  of  the  Revolution ;  his  party 
for  the  basis  of  an  administration,  the  Whig  party,  to  which  the 
Tories  and  country  gentlemen  might  accede,  if  they  would  accede 
to  the  principles  ;  but  he  was  not  for  an  administration  on  a  Tocy 
bottom,  to  which  particular  Whigs  might  be  invited;  that  with 
his  Revolution  principles  and  the  Whig  party  he  combined  a  stroi^ 
desire  to  obtain  satisfaction  to  those  noble  persons,  who  had  been 
injured  in  themselves  or  their  friends  by  the  late  violences,  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  their  merit  and  services  to  the  family  on  the 
throne ;  that  in  the  confusion  and  animosity  which  he  saw  spreading, 
he  was  a  friend  to  healing  measures;  that  from  appearances  at 
Court  and  the  preparations  made  in  many  great  offices,  he  judged 
that  some  alterations  would  soon  take  place  ;  that  the  present  plan 
was  to  set  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  the  head  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  not  do;  for  though  his  Grace's  quality  and  consideratioo 
deserved  all  regard,  yet,  as  a  minister  to  conduct  the  King's  affairs, 
he  wanted  the  weight  and  confidence  which  that  situation  required. 
He  did  not  mean  that  a  majority  would  be  wanting.  Lord  Bute 
had  it  and  yet  thought  fit  to  retire. 

As  to  myself,  he  spoke  of  our  former  friendship ;  that  hii 
opinion  had  been  always  the  same ;  the  distance  which  we  had 
observed  at  different  times  was  the  consequence  of  political 
situations  and  nothing  more;  that  he  wished  Westminster  Hall 
on  right  foundations ;  it  was  everything  in  peace ;  that  he  knew 
'  .\l>ove,  p.  J71. 
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ly  merit  and  consideration  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it)  and  the 
pinion  of  the  world;  that  he  supposed  at  Court  the  Great  S[eal] 
'as  an  object,  which  had  sometimes  been  put  in  my  view  and 
ametimes  in  the  view  of  others,  just  as  they  were  in  or  out  of 
umour  with  Lord  H[ardwicke]  and  me;  that  if  he  should  have 
nything  to  say  and  the  King  inclined  to  me,  that  it  would  have 
is  approbation  ;  that  he  wished  at  the  same  time  so  well  to 
,ord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  (whom  he  commended),  as  that  it  might 
ppear  he  acquiesced  and  approved  ;  and  that  it  would  be  of  great 
tility  to  the  public  and  an  ease  to  my  mind  in  every  situation  in 
Vcstminster  Hall  to  know  that  he  had  that  friendship  and  reSpect 
)r  me,  and  such  a  desire  of  union,  as  would  discourage  those 
t  Court  from  setting  up  one  against  the  other,  and  that  {if  I  would 
rust  him)  he  believed  that  he  could  bring  that  matter  to  bear. 

[That  he  [Pitt]  should  give,  or  avow  his  opinion,  that  the  King 
nd  the  public  would  be  well  served  by  either  of  them,  but  his  original 
cquaintance  was  with  M'  Attorney  and  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
im,  and  he  should  be  ashamed  to  attempt  anything  to  his  prejudice, 
fe  shadowed  out  by  way  of  compliment  that  there  might  be  some 
ircumstances  in  his  [i.e.  Charles  Yorke's]  case  that  might  make 
im  fitter  for  such  a  high  office  than  the  other ;  that  all  he  wished 
'as,  that  when  the  event  should  happen,  it  might  be  so  adjusted 
s  to  be  with  the  satisfaction  of  my  Lord  Ch.  J,  Pratt  and  his 
-lends'.] 

To  the  first  part  of  this  conversation  your  Grace  will  easily 
Tiagine  that  I  concurred  in  opinion,  and  said  everything  which 
ould  show  him  my  attachment  to  your  Grace  and  the  Duke  of 
)evonshire  and  our  friends;  and  that  if  the  Court  persisted  in 
plan  inconsistent  with  our  friends,  that  I  knew  very  well  what 
art  my  honour  would  dictate  at  such  time  as  might  be  proper  for 
le  to  choose.  This  was  accompanied  with  expressing  all  the 
itisfaction  possible  in  his  union  with  you,  which  was  essential  to 
le  whole. 

To  the  second  part,  which  related  to  myself,  I  said  that  I  was 
xlrentely  happy  in  the  cordial  and  friendly  manner  with  which  he 
pened  himself,  and  much  obliged  to  him  for  it ;  what  the  King's 
iclination  was  appeared  to  me  very  uncertain,  and  possibly  the 
flice  he  had  spoke  of,  to  which  I  could  not  think  myself  equal, 
'as  intended  neither  for  me  nor  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt;  that 
>r  Lord  Ch.  J.  Pratt  I  had  shown  the  greatest  friendship  and 
igard  during  my  whole  life ;  and  whenever  M'  Pitt  pleased,  I  was 
jre  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  his  friend  do  right,  but  that 
thought  my  situation  would  be  (what  I  liked  best)  that  of  a 
rivitU  man.  [ — M^  P.  "  My  dear  Y[orke]  [you]  must  be  a  public 
lan — -."] 

Other  particulars  passed,  with  which  I  do  not  trouble  your 
rrace  for  want  of  time  and   because   they  are   scarce   fit   for  a 

I   U.rd  ll.'s  accounl,  H.  74,  f.  *js;  N.  164,  t  jfi. 
'  Kou(:li  diafl.  H.  80,  r.  6g. 
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letter'.  He  talked  of  Wilkes's  affair,  upon  my  saying  it  was  un- 
fortunate and  might  have  political  consequences.  He  thought 
otherwise,  and  treated  it  as  Lord  Temple  did  to  your  Grace.  In  a 
very  handsome  manner  he  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  put  me 
upon  talking  of  it,  because  it  related  to  my  office.  [M^  Pitt  then 
said  that  he  owned  it  was  an  unfortunate  affair,  but  he  hoped  not 
of  so  great  consequence  as  some  apprehended  ;  that  a  great  noise 
had  been  made  about  the  part  my  Lord  Temple  had  taken,  but  what 
did  it  amount  to  ?  He  had  visited  Wilkes  in  the  Tower  and  what 
then?  M^  Wilkes  a  Buckinghamshire  neighbour,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance; in  distress !  That  for  his  part  he  was  most  intimately  united 
with  my  Lord  Temple,  and  would  never  leave  him  ;  that  he  did  not 
think  the  political  consequence  of  this  affair  so  important  as  some 
imagined  ;  that  he  himself  saw  a  pour  and  a  contre  in  the  argument 
[and]  the  debate  of  it,  and  it  must  take  its  course,  or  to  that  efTect'-l 
Upon  the  whole,  I  can  assure  your  Grace  that  nothing  could 
please  me  more  than  the  friendship  of  the  whole  manner  in  which 
he  conversed  for  above  an  hour.  The  whole  was  sub  sigilio  of 
confidence,  and  as  such  I  leave  it  with  your  Grace.  I  am,  my 
Lord,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  respect,  Your  Grace's  most 
faithful  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

C.  YORKE. 

Excuse  haste  and  the  inaccuracy  of  this  letter,  which  is  fended 
up  without  being  read  over. 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwieke 
[N.  164,  r.  148.)  Claksmont, /mm  i£,  1763. 

...The  Princess  [Amelia]  desired  me  to  tell  the  Duke  [of 
Cumberland]  yesterday  that  she  had  learnt  that  my  Lord  Bute- 
was  always  present  for  some  time  when  the  King  made  his  visiti 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales;  that  Lord  Bute  was  sorry  for  havii^ 
quitted,  and  that  he  intended  to  appear  again  avowedly  as  «  '  *  " 
whether  in  his  old  place  or  not,  she  could  not  say.... 


Earl  of  Hardwieke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  164,  f.  161.1  Gkosvbnor  Squakk,  yiiiM  18,  i}tij. 

...Lord  Royston  told  me  yesterday  that  Lord  Bute  cov 
frequently  to  his  own  house  at  Kew  in  a  morning,  and  that  ' 
talk  of  the  place  is  that  he  frequently  sees  the  King  there.... 

■  The  subject  wu  probabljr  lh«  ptoposals  nude  to  Pin  by  Lord  Bote  whi 
rejected,  >ee  p.  50Q. 

•  Lord  n.'saccounl,  H.  74,  f.  160. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  74.  f.  t;j  ;  N,  364,  f.  140.]  Claremont,  June  30,   ijfij. 

...Mr  Pitt  mentioned  [to  Lord  Lincoln]  the  proposals  made  to 
him  by  my  Lord  Bute,  much  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  done  to 
the  Attorney-General,  and  that  his  answer  was  that  he  would  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  my  Lord  Bute  ;  that  he  is  now  thoroughly 
connected  with  us,  was  determined  to  remain  so  and  took  all  oppor- 
tunities to  do  everything  to  bring  us  together,  and  particularly  by 
the  confidential  conversation  with  the  Attorney-General,  that  we 
might  see  that  his  r^ard  for  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  should 
be  no  obstruction  to  it ;  that  he  was  ready  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  Attorney-General;  that  he  wished  at  the  same  time  that 
everything  might  be  done  with  civility  to  my  Lord  Ch.  J.  PratL... 

Rev.   Tkos.  Birch  to  Lord  Royston 
[H.  51,  f.  77.]  London, /u^  9,  1763. 

My  Lord,... 

I  was  present,  tho'  in  no  advantageous  situation  for  hear- 
ing, at  that  [trial]  between  Huckwell,  one  of  Leach's  men',  and  the 
messengers,  in  which  the  plaintifrhadj£"300  with  costs  of  suit  allowed 
him  by  the  jury,  a  select  one  of  merchants.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  defence  of  the  messengers  lay  upon  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  there  being  none  of  the  King's  serjeants  to  assist  them 
except  Whitaker,  who  only  cross-examined  a  witness.  The  Counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  were  Serjeant  Glynn',  M'  Stowe,  M^  Dunning'..., 
M""  Wallis  and  M""  Gardiner.  The  Court  sat  from  between  nine  and 
ten  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening.  The  witnesses  took 
up  not  much  time,  after  which  the  Attorney- General  b^an  his 
defence  of  the  messengers  which  he  opened  with  an  account  of  the 
course  and  tendency  of  the  North  Briton,  exposing  the  licentious- 
ness of  that  paper  in  the  face  of  the  author  who  was  in  Court,  the 
enormity  of  the  national  invectives  in  it  tending  to  a  breach  of  the 
Union,  and  representing  the  grossness  of  the  insult  upon  Majesty 
itself  Serjeant  Glynn  having  highly  exaggerated  the  treatment 
of  the  plaintiff  and  his  brethren,  M'  Attorney  answered  that  if 
their  treatment  had  really  corresponded  with  the  description  of  it, 
the  duty  of  his  office  should  not  have  engaged  [him]  to  appear 
there  that  da>',  but  that  he  was  persuaded  that  the  jury  would 
distinguish  between  facts  and  words  of  aggravation.  He  entered 
largely  into  the  power  of  Secretaries  of  State  as  exercised  from  the 

'  Dryden  Leach,  supposed,  on  infoimatioci  supplied  to  the  govemment,  to  be  the 
piintei  of  ihe  later  numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  including  No.  45. 

'John  Glynn  (1711-1799),  Seijeant-at-Law ;  aftetwaids  with  Wilkes,  M.P.  for 
Middlesex,  and  Kecocdet  of  London. 

'  John  Dunning  (1731-1783),  author  of  An  Inquiry  inlt  Ikt  Dxtrina  a 
JuTiii,  Libels  tl(.  (1764);  latei  Soticitor-Ceneral  and  iit  Baion  Ashburlon* 
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earliest  times,  and  particularly  by  that  very  honest  and  able  one, 
Walsingham',  and  urged  that  the  defendants,  having  acted  under 
the  warrant  of  a  legal  authority,  were  liable  to  no  punishment.  In 
support  of  this  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  made  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  I  and  one  in  that  of  the  late  King  in  favour  of  ministerial 
officers  executing  lawful  warrants,  were  ui^ed.  The  plaintiflf's 
counsel  having  returned  their  answers  to  these  pleas,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  replied,  and  at  last  proposed  to  the  Jury  to  bring  in 
only  a  special  verdict.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  having  declared 
himself  ready  to  give  his  judgment  in  the  point  of  law,  and 
the  Jury  expressing  their  desire  to  give  a  general  verdict,  after 
they  should  have  heard  his  Lordship's  opinion  on  that  point,  he 
proceeded  to  give  it  in  a  speech  of  above  an  hour  and  a  half.  He 
seemed  clear  that  the  Secretaries  of  State  were  not  comprised  in 
the  three  Acts  mentioned,  and  that  the  messengers,  having  had  no 
probable  cause  for  apprehending  Leach  or  his  men,  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  warrant,  however  legal  it  might  be,  tho'he  appeared 
to  have  some  doubts  of  that,  as  it  contained  no  name  of  person  and 
was  granted  without  an  oath..,.  When  the  Chief  Justice  had  delivered 
his  opinion  on  the  question  of  law,  the  Attorney-General  inter- 
posed with  exceptions,  which  M'  Webb  produced  from  his  pocket 
ready  drawn  up;  and  these  being  admitted  with  the  view,  I  pre- 
sume, of  having  the  point  considered  by  the  rest  of  the  Judges,  bis 
Lordship  recapitulated  the  evidence  and  charged  the  Jury  to  find 
the  defendants  guilty,  leaving  them  to  determine  the  damages. 
Before  they  went  out  M'  Stowe  remarked  to  them  that  they  should 
not  bring  in  very  small  damages,  as  the  arguing  the  exceptions 
would  probably  cost  the  plaintifT  ;f  200.  Wilkes,  on  going  throu^ 
Guild  Hall  and  all  the  way  to  the  Kings  Arms  Tavern  in 
Cornhill,  where  he  dined  with  some  of  his  friends,  was  received  with 
the  loudest  acclamations,  while  the  Solicitor- General,  who  had  been 
very  urgent  on  the  Jury  for  a  special  verdict,  was  followed  by  hisses 
and  would  probably  have  been  exposed  to  greater  insults,  if  the 
Attorney-General  had  not  taken  him  under  his  protection  and 
carried  him  home  in  his  chariot.  The  second  of  the  fourteen  trials 
came  on  the  next  morning,  and  being  agreed  by  both  sides  to 
determine  the  rest,  the  Jury  found  £200  damages  with  costs,... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tfu  Duke  of  NewaistU 
LN.  164.  i-  196-]  Grosvinob  SqUA»,y«^  9,  176^ 

...I  have  learnt  very  little  relating  to  the  trials.  Some  circum- 
stances have  an  odd  appearance  till  they  are  cleared  up.  My  Loid 
Chief  Justice  at  first  expressed  his  doubts  upon  some  of  the  points 
of  law  and  his  inclination  to  have  a  special  verdict  found,  that  thqr 
might  be  determined  with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren.      This 

'  Sir  Fiancii  W&lsinghun,  Qae«n  Eliial>ctb's  ivaum  Sccreuux  of  Stmtt,  15}^^ 
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the  Counsel  for  the  defendant  closed  with  and  supported,  but  some 
of  the  Jury  interposed  and  declared  that  they  desired  to  find  a 
general  verdict.  His  Lordship  gave  way  to  the  Jury;  said  they 
had  a  right  to  know  his  opinion  in  point  of  law  in  which  he  was 
in  the  right,  provided  he  had  formed  one,  and  then  went  on  to 
tell  them  that,  as  at  present  advised,  he  inclined  to  think  so  and  so, 
whereupon  the  Jury  found  their  general  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 
This  goes  a  good  way  upon  the  principle  of  the  Jury  being  judges  of 
law  as  well  as  of  fact,  which,  if  it  comes  to  be  established,  will  have 
extraordinary  consequences.  He  gave  his  opinion  in  this  manner 
upon  the  first  question,  whether  the  defendants  could  be  admitted 
to  give  evidence  of  a  justification  upon  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and 
upon  the  third,  relating  to  the  manner  of  executing  the  warrant 
upon  the  plaintiff;  but  gave  no  opinion  upon  the  second  point  of 
the  legality  of  the  •warrant.  I  hear  the  ministry  feel  this  stroke,  but 
affect  not  to  own  that  they  do  so.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  164,  f.  J49.]  Ghosvenor  Sii\SKf.%,  July  14,   176J. 

...That  third  point,  which  concerned  the  manner  of  executing 
the  warrants,  did  not  arise  from  any  orders  or  directions,  given 
by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  or  any  particular  instances  of  oppression 
or  hardship  in  the  execution  of  them ;  for  I  have  been  assured  that 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  declared  to  the  Jury  that  great  gentle- 
ness had  been  used  in  the  execution,  and  that  no  warrant  could 
have  been  executed  with  less  actual  hardship.  But  the  point  turned 
upon  this,  that  this  general  warrant  is  to  apprehend  tke  author, 
printers  and pttblishers  of  tke  libel  therein  described,  and  as  the  persons 
taken  up  were  not  proved  to  be  either  the  authors,  printers  or 
publishers  of  the  North  Briton  No.  45,  they  were  not  any  of  the 
persons  described  in  the  warrant,  and  consequently  there  was  no 
authority  to  apprehend  them.  The  Counsel  for  the  defendants 
insisted  that  the  finding  these  persons  in  Leach's  shop  at  work  in 
printing  other  numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  was  probable  cause  for 
taking  them  up  and  ought  to  be  so  far  allowed,  at  least  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  damages,  but  this  was  overruled  by  the  Judge.  From 
this,  and  certain  other  circumstances,  I  believe  many  cool-headed, 
impartial  persons  are  inclined  to  think  that,  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  points  of  law,  the  damages  are  excessive  ;  for  I  am  told  the 
detention  was  not  above  ten  hours.... 
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Earl  of  KinnouU  to  the  Dukt  of  Newcastle 

[N.  164,  f.  416.]  DUPPLIN  HOUSB,  Jify  -A,  ffil- 

...I  am  persuaded  that  my  Lord  Hardwjcke  will,  as  long  as  be 
lives,  preserve  inviolable  that  friendship,  of  which  your  Grace  has 
had  for  a  long  course  of  years  constant  proofs.  The  high  respect 
and  veneration  I  have  for  his  Lordship  makes  me  truly  lament  his 
present  situation,  which  must  give  him  much  disquiet  and  uneasi- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  uncommon  serenity  and  calmness  of  his 
mind.  His  attachment  to  your  Grace  is  invariable;  his  abilities 
shine  with  the  same  superiority,  but  his  consideration,  his  weight 
and  his  figure  cannot  be  the  same  when  he  is  not  followed  by  his 
family  and  his  connections.  Your  Grace  may  certainly  have  the 
most  sure  dependence  upon  his  most  useful  and  sound  advice,  and 
I  wish  sincerely  that  it  had  been  always  followed  upon  material  and 
important  points.  Your  Grace  knows  how  earnestly  he  endeavouied 
to  dissuade  the  opposition  in  Parliament  to  the  Address  upon  the 
Peace ;  tho'  an  opposition  to  so  strong  an  approbation  (and  that 
too  without  lights  and  information)  of  Preliminaries,  to  which  **"■*  — 
were  material  objections  and  which  were  afterwards  much  alteret^^B 

and  amended  by  the  Definitive  Treaty,  was  in  itself  perfectly  justi 

fiable ;  yet  I  must  always  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  unwise  »"''  -1 
unfortunate  measure  and  that  it  produced  many  unhappy  consc-  -  ,^ 
quences,  which  have  had,  and  will  have,  great  effects,  and  which  ar^  \, 
not  compensated  by  the  popular  clamour  of  the  citizens  of  Londo^t  hi 
against  the  Peace.... 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Roystott 
[H.  4,  f.  39a.]  WiMPOLE,  Aug.  yk,  I7«3. 

Dear  Rovston, 

...I  desire  you  will  acquaint  his  Lordship  [Lord  Lytteltui  — bi^ 
that  I  have  had  two  conferences  with  our  friend.  Lord  Egremoi^^nt, 
since  he  left  London;  the  first  on  the  evening  of  the  great  rr-Ai         » 
day,  at  which  you  was  present,  and  the  latter  on  last  Monday. 
I  would  have  you. ..tell  him  that  I  found  in  it  many  marks  of  t 
friendship,  with  which  he  is  pleased  to  honour  me.     But  the  whc 
was  very  general,  and  the  worst  appearance  was  that  there  t 
seemed  to  be  nearly  as  great  an  aversion  to  taking  in  the  Duke 
Newcastle,  as  to  \A''  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple.    I  endeavoured 
show  the  necessity  of  widening  the  bottom  and  letting  in  t 
and  for  that  purpose,  and   in  order  to  alarm  his  fears,  set  tn 
strong  a  light  as  I  could  the  great  difficulties  and  dangers  « 
hang  over  the  heads  of  the  triumvirate,  as  they  are  called;  and  <Ae 
confusion  and  storms  with  which  they  will  probably  set  out  m  cAe 
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meantime.  This  I  did  not  fail  to  aggravate  by  the  hollowness  of 
their  ground  at  Court.  We  parted  with  very  civil  professions  on 
both  sides,  and  from  that  night  I  have  not  seen  Lord  Egremont 
till   last  Monday  morning. 

I  had  writ  thus  far  when  your  Keeper  came  in  with  your 
packets;  and  as  I  was  just  going  to  mount  my  horse,  and  unwilling 
to  lose  a  fine  hour,  which  is  a  great  rarity  at  this  time,  I  may  be 
obliged  to  detain  him  a  little  the  longer. 

Having  finished  my  ride,  I  resume  my  narration,  which  now 
becomes  more  material. — On  Friday  I  was  at  the  Lev^e,  a  very 
thin  one,  to  make  my  bow  to  the  King  before  going  out  of  town 
for  the  autumn.  His  Majesty  was  very  civil;  enquired  when  I 
went  to  Wimpole,  to  which  I  answered,  on  Monday.  I  mention 
this  circumstance,  tiecause  I  believe  it  brought  upon  me  what 
follows.  On  Sunday  noon  I  had  a  note  from  Lord  ^remont  to 
come  to  me  either  immediately,  or  tkat  night,  or  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, as  early  as  I  pleased.  As  I  was  just  stepping  into  my  chariot 
to  dine  at  Highgate,  I  named  either  Sunday  night  or  Monday 
morning,  the  last  of  which  took  place.  His  Lordship  stayed  with 
me  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  began  with  great  civilities  and  pro- 
fessions of  regard,  and  then  told  me  that  he  came  by  His  Majesty's 
order,  whose  good  opinion  and  esteem  for  me  he  avowed  to  repre- 
sent in  the  royal  words,  which  were  such  as  it  will  not  become 
me  to  repeat;  that  the  King  wished  to  see  me  again  in  his 
Council,  and  he  was  authorized  by  His  Majesty  to  offer  to  place 
me  at  the  head  of  it;  that  he  (Lord  E.)  had  taken  occasion  to  lay 
before  His  Majesty  at  different  times  what  had  passed  between  us  in 
former  conversations;  and  that  the  King  found  that,  after  so  long  a 
friendship  and  connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  I  had  some 
difficulties,  upon  the  point  of  private  honour,  to  break  through 
them;  that  tho'  His  Majesty  had  reason  to  be  offended  with  his 
Grace's  late  conduct,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  what  he  so  much 
wished,  if  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  accept  one  of  the  great 
offices  about  the  Court,  the  King  might  condescend  to  it.  That 
His  Majesty  understood  the  Duke  had  declared,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  would  not  come  again  into  a  ministerial  place,  and 
desired  to  know  my  opinion  whether  his  Grace  would  return  to 
the  King's  service  upon  the  foot  proposed.  I  own  I  did  not  expect 
so  direct  a  proposition;  and  made  all  the  dutiful,  grateful  but 
disabling  speeches  that  became  me;  how  little  I  wished  to  come 
into  office  again,  I  said,  appeared  by  my  having  declined  the 
V.  in.  33 
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Great  Seal  in  July  1757,  and  the  Privy  Seal  in  the  winter  1761; 
which  I  had  done  with  the  greatest  consideration  for  His  Majesty's  . 
service;  that  as  I  had  declined  to  accept  an  employment,  tho' 
ofTered  me,  whilst  all  my  friends  were  in  Court,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  one  whilst  all  my  friends  were  out  of  Court ;  that 
as  to  what  was  said  about  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  my  connexion 
with  him  was  avowed  and  well  known;  rtiat  I  might  have  ex- 
pressed myself  shortly  on  former  occasions,  but  I  had  always 
described  or  alluded  to  others  also;  that  most  of,  if  not  all,  the 
great  Whig  Lords,  with  whom  and  their  families  I  had  acted  for 
forty  years,  were  now  displaced;  and  I  should  only  tarnish  my 
own  character,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  at  the  end  of 
my  life,  and  not  be  of  any  use  to  His  Majesty,  if  I  separated  mysdf 
from  them;  that  I  rejoiced  for  the  sake  of  His  Majesty's  service 
that  the  proscription  was  so  far  taken  off  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle; that  I  looked  upon  as  a  good  beginning,  but  there  wen 
others  besides  his  Grace.  As  to  the  point  on  which  my  opinion  was 
asked,  it  was  too  delicate  and  important  for  any  man  to  answer, 
without  consulting  the  person  concerned,  upon  that  very  point 
directly.  Therefore  1  begged  to  know  how  far  I  might  go  wiA  the 
Duke;  for  I  would  not  exceed  His  Majesty's  permission  by  one  iota. 
My  Lord  answered  that  the  King  would  by  no  means  allow  me  to 
acquaint  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  this,  unless  I  first  declared 
my  opinion  that  it  would  do.  To  this  I  said  that  I  was  then  at 
a  full  stand.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  now  that  it  would  do^ 
and  how  should  I  know  if  I  could  not  ask?  If  I  was  to  hazard 
a  conjecture,  it  would  be  that  this  alone  would  not  do;  that  things 
had  been  suffered  to  go  so  far  that  his  Grace  himself  must  have 
formed  connexions  etc.  However,  it  was  repeated  that  I  must  not 
open  one  word  of  this  to  him.  I  could  not  help  saying:  "He  will 
even  know  of  this  visit  of  your  Lordship's  to  me;  may  I  own  that 
you  have  talked  to  me  in  the  like  style  as  formerly  upon  my  own 
subject?"  This  was  agreed  to'.  I  then  talked  in  general  upon 
the  state  of  the  administration,  and  the  storm  they  would  probaUy  ~ 
set  out  with  in  Parliament ;  1  found  his  Lordship  very  uneasy  — 
upon  this  head ;  and  tho'  he  never  named  him,  I  know  he  i^ 
very  jealous  and  uneasy  with  my  Lord  Shelbume;  and  some  (A* • 
Lord  Egremont's  friends  seem  to  think  that  will  have  irmoufg- 
consequences, . . . 

He  then  spoke  of  the  continuance  of  the  cry  i^inst  Lord  Bute^s 
'  He  wriics  lu  the  D.  of  N.  ucordjngly,  N.  165,  f.  1. 
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that  he  had  been  hung  up  in  effigy  upon  a  gibbet,  at  one  of  the 
principal  gates  of  Exeter,  for  this  fortnight  past,  and  nobody  had 
dared  cut  the  figure  down  in  ati  that  time.  It  is  immaterial  to  run 
into  the  ininuliae  of  our  conversation;  but  in  the  course  of  it,  my 
Lord  had  happened  to  say  that  the  King  could  not  bring  himself  to 
submit  to  take  in  a  party  in  gross,  as  an  opposition  party.  I  told 
him  nobody  would  advise  His  Majesty  to  avow  the  doing  of  that 
But  a  King  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  popular  government, 
especially  as  of  late  the  popular  scale  had  grown  heavier,  would  some- 
times find  it  necessary  to  bend  and  ply  a  little;  that  it  was  not  to 
be  understood  as  being  forced;  but  only  submitting  to  the  stronger 
reason,  for  the  sake  of  himself  and  his  government;  that  King 
William,  hero  as  he  was,  had  found  himself  obliged  to  this  conduct ; 
so  had  other  princes  before  him;  and  so  had  His  Majesty's  grand- 
father, and  found  his  government  grow  stronger  by  it;  that  I 
would  venture  to  say  to  his  Lordship  privately  that  the  right  way 
was  to  advise  the  King  to  go  roundly,  and  at  once,  to  the  root  of 
the  present  evil;  to  make  s^ch  arrangements  and  take  in  such 
persons,  as  might  make  his  administration  strong,  and  his  govern- 
ment easy;  that  this  would  never  be  done  unless  three  or  four 
persons  of  confidence,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other, 
were  permitted  to  meet  and  deliberate;  to  put  down  in  writing 
what  arrangements  the  state  of  things  might  most  conveniently 
admit,  and  what  persons  might  be  taken  in,  the  whole  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  His  Majesty's  consideration;  that  this  was  the  method 
pursued  in  July  1757,  and  it  succeeded;  and  His  late  Majesty's 
affairs  never  went  on  more  prosperously  than  after  that  event. 

I  have  now  told  you  the  substance  of  a  long  conversation.  The 
only  material  thing  besides  was,  that  Lord  Egremont  at  last  varied 
a  little  the  form  of  his  restriction,  as  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  put  it  finally,  that  I  should  not  say  anything  to  him  of  this 
proposition,  till  after  I  had  seen  or  heard  from  his  Lordship  again; 
and  so  it  was  left.  When  either  of  those  will  happen  I  know  not, 
for  his  Lordship  knew  I  was  fixed  to  go  out  of  town  the  next 
morning  for  the  autumn,  and  came  to  me  upon  that  foundation. 

As  my  Lord  Lyttelton  has  a  right  to  know  from  me  all  that 
passes  upon  this  subject,...!  desire  you  will  acquaint  him  with  the 
whole.. ..Hut  neither  his  Lordship  nor  you  must  mention  one  word 
of  it  to  any  other  person  in  the  world.  If  it  transpires,  the  King 
will  have  reason  to  be  angry  with  me.... 

'Tis  high  time  I  should  conclude.     I  have  tired  myself  and  I 
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daresay  you  also  before  now... .One  of  my  greatest  comforts  will 
consist  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  you  all  here,  as  soon  as  your  con- 
venience will  admit  I  just  now  receive  a  letter  from  M'  John 
that  I  must  not  expect  them  till  Monday  at  soonest.  Here  I  am 
a  vast  species  by  myself  alone,  still  revolving  the  changes  and 
chances  of  things.  But  let  them  go  as  they  will,  I  am  always. 
Dear  Royston, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Hardwicke*. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
[N.  ]6;,  f.6s.]  Ci.AKEJUiNT,  Aug.  ii,  176J 

[Relates  the  substance  of  two  very  long  conferences  which  be 
has  had  with  I'itt  whose  jealousies  had  been  again  aroused,  and 
who  declared  the  impossibility  uf  anything  being  done  or  of  hioisdf 
joining  any  administration,  but  who  had  been  reassured  by  the 
Duke.]... 

He  then  in  a  long  conftrcnce  of  several  hours  with  me  only,  let 
me  into  his  jealousies,  expectations  and  indeed  demands,  and  it  all 
centred  in  the  conduct  of  the  Yorke  family,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  and  the  great  question  about  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt's 
opinion  with  relation  to  the  point  of  privilege. 

He  said  that  he  was  a  Whig,  but  for  the  substance  of  Whi^isni, 
f  the  Constitution  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  that  he  knew  what 
liberty  was;  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  essentially  concenied 
in  this  question  ;  that  he  disapproved  all  these  sort  of  papef3,the 
North  Briton  etc. ;  but  that  that  was  not  the  question ;  but  when 
the  privileges  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  denied  in 
order  to  deter  people  from  giving  their  opinions,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  taken  away ;  tliat  in  this  case  the  judgment  given  by 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  was  agreeable  to  the  declarations  of 
Parliament ;  that  privilege  did,  and  should,  extend  to  all  casct 
where  security  should,  or  ought  to,  be  taken  for  the  appearance  of 
the  person  concerned ;  that  in  this  case,  though  undoubtedly  under 
that  denomination,  no  security  had  been  asked  and  consequently 
no  security  had  been  refused,  but  the  person  entitled  to  bail  bad 
been  arbitrarily  committed  to  prison  ;  that  such  Whigs  as  wooH 
give  up  these  points  to  humour  the  Court  and  to  extend  the  powtf 
of  the  Crown  to  the  diminution  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,he 
should  never  call  Whigs;  that  therefore,  if  my  Lord  Chief  Justioe 
Pratt  should  be  run  at  for  his  late  judgment  or  that  that  judgmoit 
should  be  attacked,  he  would  never  agree  to  it  or  act  with  anybody 

*  Al  litis  limi:  my  Failitr's  huaUh  uaa  such,  that  hv  had  the  ptoipecc  or  a  lotfCf  1^ 
than  Providence  allolteU  him;  happy  would  it  have  Ikcd  had  he  lived  some  jrom  bq* 
But  Dili  atittr  tHmm.     H. 
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upon  that  foot.  He  talked  most  extravag'antly  as  if  he  suspected 
a  concert  between  my  Lord  Chancellor,  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  my 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-General, 
for  that  purpose. 

I  really  treated  that  as  one  of  the  idlest  of  all  suspicions,  that 
those  persons  should  unite  almost  in  anything,  especially  in  such 
a  scheme  ;  that  as  to  particular  opinions  upon  particular  points  of 
law,  I  could  say  nothing  but  that  those  points  should  be  amicably 
talked  over  amongst  friends. 

He  talked  with  g^reat  respect  of  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  with  great 
virulence  and  acrimony  against  my  Lord  Mansfield,  and  even 
preferred  my  Lord  Chancellor's  abilities  to  my  Lord  Mansfield's; 
commended  his  parts  but  said  he  was  a  very  bad  judge,  proud, 
haughty  to  the  Bar,  hasty  in  his  determinations  and  absolutely 
governed  by  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  in  his  court. 

I  can't  say  he  spoke  of  the  Attorney  in  the  style  he  used  to  do, 
but  extolled  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  as  the  first  and  ablest 
man,  either  on  the  Bench  at  present  or  at  the  Bar ;  had  superior 
talents  in  every  respect ;  that  my  Lord  Mansfield  would  not  dare 
to  open  his  mouth  before  him,  and  that  he  had  got  universal 
reputation  and  had  established  his  character  all  over  the  Kingdom 
by  his  late  behaviour;  that  he  was  the  man  for  the  support  of  the 
law  and  the  Constitution,  and  that  if  he  (M'  Pitt)  could  prevent  it, 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  should  never  be  run  down. 

He  then  complained  most  heavily  of  the  Attorney- General's 
behaviour.  He  said  that  from  the  value  he  had  for  my  Lord 
Hardwicke  and  respect  for  the  Attorney-General,  he  had  had  a  long 
conference  with  the  Attorney-General,  that  he  then  showed  an 
inclination  to  accommodate  the  great  affair  of  the  Great  Seal 
(which  could  not  remain  in  the  present  hands)  in  favour  of  the 
Attorney-General,  on  other  marks  of  distinction  being  showed  to 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  whom  he  could  never  give  up;  but 
that  Mf  Attorney-General  had  received  him  so  coldly  and  in  such 
a  manner,  that  he  determined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  he  had  told  the  Attorney-General  so;  that  instead  of 
receiving  NK  Pitt's  good  intentions  in  the  manner  he  ought,  the 
Attorney-General  had  gone  on  in  support  of  the  measures  of  the 
Court,  rather  blaming  and  condemning  the  behaviour  of  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  upon  the  late  occasion,  and  by  that  means 
making  things  wider  than  ever,  instead  of  pursuing  or  showing  any 
inclination  to  promote  M^  Pitt's  view  of  union  and  accommodation 
with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  to  which  I  find,  by  my  Lord 
Temple,  that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  had  seemed  very  well 
disposed.  This  then  being  the  case,  he  (M''  Pitt)  had  returned  to 
his  old  friendship  and  predilection  for  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt, 
and  must,  if  the  case  ever  existed,  give  him  the  preference  to  the 
Attorney-General. 

He  flung  out  his  suspicions  that  M'  Yorke  stood  ofl^in  order  by 
his  continuance  in  the  King's  service  and  the  support  of  his  measures, 
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he  (M'  Yorke)  might,  when  the  case  happened,  have  the  preference 
given  him,  by  the  King,  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  tho' 
M''  Pitt  said  that  he  was  far  from  being  clear  that  that  would  be  the 
case ;  and  that  in  his  present  situation  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
would  have  infinitely  the  preference  in  the  nation,  and  that  if  he 
(M""  Pitt)  should  ever  have  occasion  to  speak  to  the  King  upon  the 
subject,  he  would  tell  His  Majesty  so.  Nothing  could  be  so  stroi^ 
or  so  violent  upon  this  whole  affair  as  M^  Pitt  was.  I  lamented  it 
extri;mely  and  did  all  I  could  to  bring  him  back  to  his  own  former 
proposition  of  accommodating  the  affair  between  them,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

I  told  Mf  Pitt  upon  what  he  said  of  the  preference 
by  the  King,  that  I  did  not  apprehend  that  our  consideration  _ 

which  of  the  two  would  be  preferred  by  His  Majesty— that  woulcEi^Jd 
entirely  depend  upon  the  person  who  had  His  Majesty's  confidenoe^^^^ 
Our  business  was  to  form  such  a  plan  of  administration  as  should  bfc»  ^ 
most  for  His  Majesty's  service. 

I  then  told  M'  Pitt  that  I  was  most  heartily  sorry  to  see  him  iv-f  ig 
this  disposition,  but  as  I  had  talked  to  him  in  the  utmost  confidenc^^  ^ 
and  freedom  (as  I  had  done),  1  must  with  the  same  sincerity,  I^^  jjj 
him  know  that,  as  to  myself,  my  long  and  most  useful  con necticg — -^^ 
with  my  good  friend,  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  for  now  upwards  of  for* — ^ 
years;  the  many  obligations,  public  and  private,  which  I  had  '        ^ 

him  ;  the  great  support  and  most  useful  advice  which  I  had  alwa. y^ 

received  from  him  with  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  sincer^^^ 
love,  affection  and  friendship,  with  the  Attorney- General's  o^^^u 
merit,  must  make  me,  and  should  make  me,  prefer  the  Attom^^^ 
General  for  the  Great  Seal  to  any  other  person  whatever. 

Mr  Pitt  said  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  blame  me,  but  what  ^ 
had  said  related  to  himself  only. 

He  once  threw  out  the  inferences,  which  had  been  drawn  irxna 
my  Lord  Hardwicke's  stay  in  town,  and  I  think  insinuated,  as  if  we 
ail  might  wish  that  my  Lord  Hardwicke  might  be  in  the  way  to 
receive  propositions  from  the  Court.  I  treated  that  as  it  desovec^ 
and  I  really  think  upon  that  head  convinced  M'  Pitt,  both  with 
regard  to  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  ourselves. 

In  short,  I  suppose  I  was  principally  meant  But  to  do  bim 
justice  with  regard  to  myself,  he  did  not  seem  to  entertaJa  iny 
suspicion,  tho'  I  spoke  as  strongly  to  him  of  my  inviolable  atti^ 
ment  to  my  Lord  Hardwicke  as  man  could  do. 

Mr  Pitt  then  entered  further  into  his  own  grievances  and  tut 
apprehensions  of  playing  a  solo  with  my  Lord  Temple.  He  aid 
to  me,  "  If  1  am  so  necessary,  as  you  all  tell  me  I  am,  why  should 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  giving  me  proper  support  in  the  fornutioB 
of  the  ministry  and  council  P  If  1  am  in  this  desperate  sltuatin 
to  answer  for  everything,  is  it  unnatural  in  me  to  desire,  that  the 
Great  Seal  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  mine,  especiill;^ 
when  that  friend  was  Attorney-General  and  is  now  Lord  Chief  Jutioe 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  which  gives  him  the  rank  over  ever^ndy? 
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As  to  the  Great  Seal,  I  had  before  told  him  my  resolution  from 
which  I  could  not  depart.  As  to  the  other  part  of  the  ministry, 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  friend  of  his  particularly  in  view.  He 
declined  naming  anybody,  and  I  could  not  find  by  my  Lord  Temple 
ifterwards  that  they  had  anybody.... 

Mr  Fitt  once  flung  out  that,  if  the  King  had  been  convinced 
:hat  his  affairs  could  not  go  on  in  the  hands  they  were  and  had 
:herefore  sent  to  Mr  Pitt,  he  then  might  have  been  able  to  do  some 
jood  and  to  do  justice  to  us  all  and  all  our  injured  friends;  but 
:hat  that  was  not  the  case.  1  wonder  he  could  even  put  that  sup- 
position. He  once  flung  out,  but  that  was  the  first  day  early  in 
Dur  conversation,  that  he  would  be  of  no  council  where  /  was  not. 

[However,  Pitt  had  gone  away  in  high  good  humour  owing  to 
i  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
in  which  H.R.H,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  Pratt's  conduct,  as  it 
was  a  mark  of  Pitt's  steadiness  to  the  cause.] 

Aus-  18,  1763. 

I  now  come  to  give  your  Grace  an  account  of  what  has  passed 
with  the  Attorney-General.  He  came  hither  on  Tuesday,  and 
stayed  till  yesterday  noon.  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  out 
of  sincerity  and  friendship  to  him  not  to  conceal  from  him 
Mr  Pitt's  uneasiness  at  what  had  passed  in  their  conference,  and 
his  strong  declarations  to  me  upon  it.... 

The  Attorney-General  was  at  first  extremely  struck,  mortified 
and  provoked ;  and  said  that  Mr  Pitt  had  made  a  very  unfair 
representation  of  what  had  passed  between  them,  and  appealed  to 
his  letter  to  me,  giving  me  an  account  of  it... 

The  Attorney-General  said  that  Mr  Pitt  never  said  anything 
like  putting  an  end  to  the  affair,  and  as  if  he  retracted  all  that  he 
had  proposed  upon  it,  relating  to  the  accommodating  the  disposal 
of  the  Great  Seal  in  favour  of  the  Attorney-General  with  the 
consent  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  or  (of  which  I  have  taken 
no  notice  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter)  that  his  remaining  in  the 
[office  of  Attorney-General  was  with  the  consent  of  your  Grace  and 
me — (as  to  myself  1  can  say  I  never  could  be  brought  to  approve 
it,  however  I  might  think  it  prudent  not  to  push  it) ;  that  Mr  Pitt 
had  never  expressed  to  him  any  uneasiness  at  what  had  passed 
between  them;  that  Mr  Attorney-General  had  expressed  himself 
extremely  obliged  to  Mr  Pitt  for  his  great  regard  and  civility  to 
him  ;  that  therefore  this  great  alteration  in  Mr  Pitt  must  proceed 
from  some  new  cause  and  alteration  of  system  in  Mr  Pitt  towards 
him  ;  that  it  surprised  and  afl^ected  him  very  much,  and  that  his 
part  would  be  to  remain  a  private  man,  which  would  be  what  was 
most  agreeable  to  him. 

I  pressed  him  extremely  to  look  forward,  not  to  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  what  Mr  Pitt  had  flung  out  in  warmth ;  that  it  would 
lit  come  right,  if  Mr  Pitt  should  finally  determine  to  act  a  thorough 
part  with  us ;  that  he  saw  how  I  took  it  with  regard  to  him ;  that 
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I  was  sure  your  Grace  and  all  our  friends  had  the  greatest  value 
for  him.  Upon  which  he  declared  his  thorough  satisfaction  and 
dependence  upon  and  confidence  in  your  Grace,  and  gave  me  some 
proofs  of  it,  which  indeed  had  not  before  come  to  my  knowledge^ 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  act  up  to  what  he  had  said  to  your 
Grace  and  me,  with  which  he  told  me  that  Mr  Pitt  himself  was 
satisfied. 

The  whole  day  passed  in  complaints  of  this  sort,  painting  his 
own  disagreeable  situation,  when  Mr  Pitt  acted  towards  him  in  this 
manner,  and  was  capable  of  making  such  an  unfair  unrepresentation 
of  what  had  passed  between  them. 

I  was  so  much  affected  with  his  distress  that  I  was  extremely 
hurt  with  myself  for  having  repeated  to  him  what  Mr  Pitt  had  said 
to  me,  and  Mr  Attorney  seemed  to  wish  that  I  had  not  done  it 
But  I  daily  see  such  misunderstanding  upon  what  passes,  and  such 
a  disposition  to  think  that  everybody  will  act  as  we  would  have 
them,  that  for  one  I  am  determined  neither  to  flatter  and  deceive 
myself  nor  my  friends. 

The  next  morning  1  found  Mr  Attorney-General  much  cooler^iB. 

after  having  reflected  upon  all  that  had  really  passed  with  Mr  Pitt 

Mr  Attorney  upon  reflection  said  that,  as  to  what  Mr  Pitt  said  tha^^ 
he  had  told  the  Attorney-General  that  he  was  determined  to  hav,s 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  accommodating  the  aff"air  of  the  Grea^-^ 
Seal,  upon   seeing  what  he  had  proposed  so  coldly  received  b^^^ 
Mr  Attorney-General,  which  was  what  had  provoked  the  Attome^^. 
Genera!  the  most,  that  he  never  understood  Mr  Pitt  in  that  sens^&  ■ 
that  Mr  Pitt  did  indeed  fling  out  something  that  things  were  n^iat 
ripe  now,  and  that  it  could  not  be  proceeded  upon  at  present,  whi^^ 
the  Attorney-General  admitted  was  on  his  showing  a  backwardn^^^ 
in  the  present  conjuncture  in  coming  to  what  might  be  called    ^jg 
open,  professed  accommodation  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pr».tt; 
or  entering  at  present  into  new  engagements  or  correspondence  w  iu 
him  ;    that  as  to  what  Mr  Pitt  said,  that  your  Grace  and  I  t&ad 
approved  of  his  remaining  for  the  present  in  his  oflSce,  that  he  h^i 
acquainted   Mr  Pitt  with  what  had  passed  with  your  Grace,    to 
which  the  Attorney-General  adhered — that  your  Grace  seemed  to 
approve  it,  and  I  also. 

As  to  what  passed  with  your  Grace,  I  don't  remember  ever  lo 
have  heard,  till  upon  this  occasion,  any  distinct  account  of  it  Tie 
fact,  as  the  Attorney-General  relates  it,  was  thus; — that  he  had 
entered  more  fully  with  your  Grace  as  to  his  own  situation  than  be 
had  ever  done  with  me,  and  particularly  as  to  the  circumstance  of  hi* 
office  as  Attorney-General ;  that  if  he  was  to  resign  that,  the  ceftaio 
consequence  would  be,  his  being  thrown  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bar  and  people  be  introduced  in  his  room,  which  would  even  distro 
those  (meaning  our  party)  who  should  happen  to  succeed ;  thai  be 
had  therefore  acquainted  your  Grace  with  his  intention,  which  «$ 
to  wait  this  summer  to  see  whether  this  weak  administration  would 
continue  and  open  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  which  he  though 
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npossible,  or  some  other  new  scheme  should  be  proposed,  in  which 
ase  he  might  be  of  more  use  to  his  friends,  having  the  office  of 
Utorney-General  than  if  he  was  out  of  it ;  but  that  he  had  declared 
ositively  to  your  Grace  that,  if  this  ministry  continued  or  any 
ther  was  formed  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  your 
■race,  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  myself,  he  knew  what  his  honour 
quired  of  him,  and  that  he  should  then  take  his  part  and  have  no 
hare  In  it;  that  with  this  your  Grace  seemed  satisfied  (and  I  think 
ou  was  perfectly  in  the  right  of  it),  and  he  also  thought  that 
was  so  too. 

But  what  was  most  remarkable  was  that  he  protested  to  me 
hat  he  had  given  this  account  to  M'  Pitt ;  that  M'  Pitt  approved 
:,  and  thought  that  he  was  in  the  right  in  not  resigning  his  employ- 
lent  at  present. 

I  cannot  but  say  that  if  this  account,  given  by  the  Attomey- 
jeneral,  is  literally  true  (as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it),  M''  Pitt 
ould  have  no  cause  for  his  suspicions.  I  endeavoured  to  soften 
A'  Attorney  as  much  as  I  could,  and  told  him  that  he  must  not  be 
urprised ;  that  warm  genius's  heightened  sometimes  their  repre- 
entations  of  what  had  passed,  that  that  must  be  overlooked  and 
hat  I  was  persuaded,  if  other  things  were  right  amongst  us,  this 
.flair  would  soon  pass  over. 

I  think  I  have  prevailed  so  far  that  the  Attorney-General  went 
.way  very  reasonable,  and  will  do  nothing  but  what  his  friends, 
'Our  Grace  (who  I  find  is  the  principal  one)',  my  Lord  Hardwicke 
.nd  myself  shall  advise. 

I  must  conclude  this  letter  with  begging,  and  indeed  exhorting, 
'our  Grace  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  contents  of  it,  and  to  be 
jersuaded  that  M^  Pitt's  discourse  to  me  was  not  a  transitory  one, 
ind  that,  if  he  is  not  talked  to  in  full  conlidence  and  has  some 
:xplanalion  and  satisfaction  given  him,  upon  the  several  points  of 
grievance  and  suspicion,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  engaging  M""  Pitt 
o  take  an  active,  confidential  part  with  us'.... 


Diike  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
LN.  36s,  f- i,i3]  Clabsmont,  Aug,  17,  1763. 

...I  had  several  long  tetes  d  tiles  with  my  Lord  Hardwicke'; 
Lnd  I  freely  own  to  your  Grace  that  upon  tlie  whole  I  am  fully 
.atisfied  with  them.  I  always  make  allowances  for  the  nature  and 
nake  of  my  best  friends  ;  and  tho'  perhaps  I  can't  always  approve 
:verything,  if  upon  the  whole  it  is  right,  however  peevish  I  may  be 
it  first,  I  am  at  last  fully  satisfied. 

To  be  sure,  the  situation  of  my  Lord   Hardwicke's  sons,  and 

'  This  evidently  arousod  a  lidle  the  D.  of  N.'s  jealous  feelings.     See  also  f.  166. 

'  See  further  on  Ihe  same  topic,  f.  161. 

*  The  Duke  paid  1  visit  to  Wimpole  ■bout  [his  time. 
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perhaps  the  inclination  of  one  or  even  two  of  them,  may  not  be  just 
what  I  could  wish.  I  am  sure,  upon  the  whole,  my  Lord  Hardwicke 
is  determined  to  do  right,  and  so  I  verily  believe  is  the  Attorney- 
General....!  acquainted  Lord  Hardwicke  with  the  substance  of 
what  had  passed  with  M''  Pitt,  He  was  a  good  deal  moved  with 
it,  and  thought  M''  Pitt's  view  was  to  tie  up  the  Attorney-General 
to  take  no  further  step  in  the  law  but  in  concert  with  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  and  that  his  (the  Attorney -General's)  future 
fortune  was  to  be  clogged  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
I  found  my  Lord  Hardwicke's  aversion  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt  was  very  great  for  the  many  slights  and  indignities  which  he 
had  showed  to  him  (my  Lord  Hardwicke)  and  to  his  son  (the 
Attorney-General),  and  my  Lord  Hardwicke  thought  that  M'  Pitt 
was  bargaining  and  makin}^  such  conditions  beforehand  as  might 
tend  to  make  him  absolute  master. 

I  softened  everything  as  much  as  I  could,  and  observed  to  my 
Lord  Hardwicke  that,  considering  the  notion  M'  Pitt  had  of  the 
disposition  and  views  of  my  Lord  Mansfield  and  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
it  was  not  extraordinary  that  he,  by  the  union  of  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  and  the  Attorney-General,  should  be  desirous  of 
forming  a  strength  in  the  law  against  them. 

My  Lord  Hardwicke  supposed  (as  I  conclude  is  the  case)  that 
Mf  Pitt's  view  was  to  make  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  a  peer, 
and  to  call  him  to  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  said  that,  in  this 
case,  his  son,  the'  Chancellor,  would  pass  his  time  very  disagreeably, 
to  have  such  a  man  as  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  behind  him, 
wishing  him  ill,  and  determined  to  take  all  the  advantage  he  could 
of  him. 

I  replied  that  the  making  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  peer  was  not 
a  new  case... and  upon  the  whole  1  was  glad  to  see  that  the  chief 
objections  were  to  the  person  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  and 
to  W  Pitt  for  his  partiality  to  him.  I  repeated  the  necessity  di 
having  M'  Pitt,  If  any  success  was  to  be  hoped.  He  agreed  and 
said, "And  to  a  degree,  I  think  so."  Thus  ended  our  first  conversation. 

My  Lord  Hardwicke  Is  a  very  wise  man  and  a  very  honest  one; 
and  tho',  to  be  sure,  this  incident  is  not  pleasant  to  him,  he  will  not 
suffer  it  to  make  such  an  impression  as  may  influence  his  conduct; 
and  1  am  fully  convinced  that  he  will  act  In  the  utmost  confidence 
in  everything  with  your  Grace  and  myself;  and  I  only  wish  that 
your  Grace  would,  upon  all  occasions,  speak  plainly  your  wish  and 
opinion  to  him,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  have  its  effect. 

The  next  morning,  riding  out.  Lord  Hardwicke  took  an  oppo^ 
tunity  to  renew  the  conversation  with  me  and  said,  "  I  shall  not 
talk  to  my  son,  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  manner  I  did  last 
night  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  M'  Pitt's  conversation  with  yoa. 
I  shall  say  to  him  only  that  I  am  not  for  his  throwing  hlmseir  at 
once  into  the  arms  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  and  seeming  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  be  reconciled  and  strictly  united  to  him;  bat 
1  shall  advise  the  Attorney  to  be  approaching  him,  and  by  degnes 
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to  seem  to  wish  to  be  upon  a  good  foot  with  him,  but  that  in  a  way 
that  should  not  have  any  glaring  appearance,  which  would  not  be 
for  the  Attorney-General's  honour," 

I  approved  extremely  this  method ;  and  indeed  told  my  Lord 
Hardwicke  that  I  thought  the  advice  was  extremely  wise  and  all 
that  could  now  be  expected  and,  as  I  said  before,  my  Lord  Hard- 
wicke is  too  wise  a  man  to  have  gone  this  length,  if  he  did  not 
intend  to  go  farther.  If  any  proper  or  practicable  scheme  should 
be  proposed  to  my  friend,  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  if  your  Grace  and 
all  of  us  can  bring  M''  Pitt  to  be  reasonable  in  other  points,  we 
shall  not  quarrel  about  the  disposal  of  the  Great  Seal..,. 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 

[H.  74.  f.J's;  N.,65,f.,ii.l 

Claremont,  Aug.  i%ih,   1763,  past  nine  at  night. 

My  Dearest  Loru, 

I  write  this  at  the  request  of  M^  Pitt  to  desire  that 
your  Lordship  would  come  to  town  upon  business  of  the  greatest 
importance'... .My  Lord  Bute  was  with  M^  Pitt  three  hours  on 
Thursday  last,  and  yesterday  M^  Pitt  was  three  hours  with  the 
King,  and  this  day  M^  Pitt  was  five  hours  here  with  me.  M""  Pitt 
has  made  me  promise  not  to  write  to  your  Lordship,  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  or  anybody  upon  the  subject  of  these  conferences; 
I  will  only  venture  in  general  to  tell  you  that  M^  Pitt  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sore,  both  to  my  Lord  Bute  and  the  King,  as  well 
with  regard  to  things  and  measures  as  persons.  He  was  not  ill 
received  upon  either,  and  at  present  it  seems  that  the  whole  is 
flung  into  his  hands.  His  declaration  with  regard  to  us,  his  friends, 
was  very  proper  and  very  honourable'.  Particular  arrangements 
will  be  a  work  of  future  and,  1  hope,  joint  consideration  ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  be  with  us, 
for  I  shall  come  to  no  determination  till  I  know  your  opinion..,., 
I  am,  my  dearest  Lord,  ever  yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

,..!  wish  I  could  explain  myself  further,  but  I  dare  not. 
Mr  Pitt  told  both  Lord  Bute  and  the  King  that  he  must  insist 
upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  named  many  others  afterwards. 

'  Above,  |).  4(19. 

'  tie  refused  10  act  with  any  minislei  who  had  sharetl  in  making  the  peace,  or  without 
the  Dukc«  of  Devonshire  and  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke.  "and  the  other  great 
Lotils  anit  persons  of  consideiation,  who  by  themselves  or  their  bmilies  h&d  be«n  the 
great  frii^nds  of  the  Revolution  and  the  principal  supports  of  His  Majesty's  Royal  Family 
now  happily  upon  the  Throne  of  these  Kingdoms,"    N,  166.  f,  301. 
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[He  writes  to  Pitt  on  August  30  (N.  265,  f.  28S  ;  C/iat/iam  Corr. 
ii.  239)]  I  could  wish  that  you  could  contrive  to  see  my  Lord 
Hardwicke  yourself  alone,  before  either  I  or  any  of  us  see  him. 
I  know  it  would  have  a  good  effect ;  [and  to  the  Attomey-Genenl 
(N.  265,  ff.  257,  261)  that  Pitt  was  received  by  the  King]  most 
graciously  and  most  confidentially  [and  told  that]  he  would 
consider  all  that  he  had  satd,  and  send  for  him  again  very  soon. 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  a6s.  f.  ass-l  Wimpoli,  Aug.  19,  1763. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  just  now  received  the  honour  of  your  Grace's  letter,... 
and  am  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  general  subject  of  it  as  I  am  at 
the  extent  to  which  the  affair  has  already  gone.  I  said  from  the  first 
that  Lord  Egremont's  death  was  a  bridge  for  the  King  to  pass  over 
without  disgracing  himself,  if  he  pleased  to  make  use  of  it,  and  an 
extremely  rejoiced  for  the  sake  of  His  Majesty  and  the  public  thit 
turn  is  now  taken.  M''  P[itt]  was  extremely  in  the  right  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sore  with  both  the  persons  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred. How  far  all  our  friends  may  like  that  the  whole  s^msXa 
be  flung  into  his  hands,  I  am  not  sure ;  but  that  may  not  continue 
so,  and  will  in  great  measure  depend  on  the  use  he  shall  make  of  H. 
Ut  tu  fortunam,  sic  nos  ie,  Celse,feremus..,.\  heartily  wish  that  thii 
measure  thus  begun  may  end  for  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
this  [wor,  divided  country,  and  to  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  nqr 
friends.... 

[On  August  31  (N.  265,  f.  302)  Lord  Hardwicke  writes  to  tiK 
Duke  of  Newcastle  from  Grosvenor  Square,  where  be  has  just 
arrived,  only  to  find,  however,  that  all  was  over,  and  annoyed  at 
having  been  obliged  to  take  the  fatiguing  journey  for  nothii^] 
What  do  they  mean  by  committing  the  King  in  this  manner,  snd 
involving  so  many  persons  of  no  small  consideration  ? 

[On  September  2,  1763  (N.  265,  f.  311)  he  received  Lotd 
Temple  and  visited  Pitt,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  the  inddoit 
Lord  Hardwicke  urged  that  at  least  the  proscription  against  Lonl 
Temple  and  Pitt  had  been  removed,  and  that  the  n^rotiatibn  mi^ 
be  renewed,  but  Pitt,  as  to  the  latter,  thought  the  oontraiy.] 
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Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  Lord  Royston 

[H.  4,  f.  415  [  partly  printed  in  Pari.  Hist.  xv.  13*7  and  elsewhere.] 

WiMpoLB,  Sunday  night,  Seft.  f,th,  1763. 

Dear  Royston, 

At  my  return  to  this  house  last  night,  I  found  with 
great  pleasure... your  kind  letter  from  Chatsworth....!  saw  the 
Master  of  Chatsworth  in  town,  who  appeared  to  be  much  pleased 
and  flattered  with  your  visit,  and  expressed  great  concern  at  being 
obliged  to  leave  his  house  before  you  had  finished  your  visit. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  told  me  that  he  had  acquainted  you 
with  as  much  as  he  then  knew  of  the  cause  of  his  being  summoned 
to  London,  and  that  you  had  all  drunk  to  bon  studs  in  a  bumper. 
As  it  is  the  same  for  which  I  was  called  from  my  plough,  I  will 
give  you  the  general  outlines  of  it,  and  reserve  the  full  narration  of 
particulars  till  we  meet.  1  have  heard  the  whole  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  on  Friday  morning,  de  source  from  M^  Pitt,  But  if 
I  was  to  attempt  to  relate  in  writing  all  that  I  have  heard  in  two 
conversations  of  two  hours  each,  the  dotterels  and  wheatears  would 
stink  before  I  could  finish  my  letter.  Besides  it  is  as  strange  as  it 
is  long,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  transaction  that 
ever  happened  in  any  Court  in  Europe,  even  in  times  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  present. 

I  will  begin,  as  the  affair  has  gone  on /w/ajftTOaj/y,  by  telling  you 
that  it  is  all  over  for  the  present,  and  we  are  all  come  back  re  in/ecta. 
It  began,  as  to  the  substance,  by  a  message  from  my  Lord  Bute 
to  M""  Pitt,  at  Hayes,  through  my  Lord  Mayor  [Beckford],  to  give 
him  the  mt:aX\ng privately,  at  some  third  place.  This  his  Lordship 
(Lord  B.)  afterwards  altered  by  a  note  from  himself — saying  that, 
as  he  loved  to  do  things  openly,  he  would  come  to  M'  Pitt's  house 
in  Jermyn  Street,  in  broad  daylight.  They  met  accordingly,  and 
Lord  Bute,  after  the  first  compliments,  frankly  acknowledged  that 
this  ministry  could  not  go  on,  and  that  the  King  was  convinced  of  it; 
and  therefore  he  (Lord  B.)  desired  that  M^  Pitt  would  open  himself 
frankly  and  at  large,  and  tell  him  his  ideas  of  things  and  persons 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  After  much  excuse  and  hanging  back, 
M''  Pitt  did  so,  with  the  utmost  freedom  indeed,  tho'  with  civility. 
Here  I  must  leave  a  long  blank,  to  be  filled  up  when  I  see  you. 
Lord  Bute  heard  with  great  attention  and  patience,  entered  into 
no  defence,  but  at  last  said,  "If  these  are  your  opinions,  why 
should  you  not  tell   them  to  the  King  himself,  who  will  not  be 
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unwilling  to  hear  you?" — "How  can  I,  my  Lord,  presume  to  go  to 
the  King  who  am  not  of  his  Council,  nor  in  his  service,  and  have 
no  pretence  to  ask  an  audience  ?  The  presumption  would  be  too 
great." — "But  suppose  His  Majesty  should  order  you  to  attend 
him,  I  presume.  Sir,  you  would  not  refuse  it," — "  The  King's  com- 
mand would  make  it  my  duty,  and  I  should  certainly  obey  it" 
This  wa,s  on  last  Thursday  se'nnight.  On  the  next  day  (Friday) 
M'  Pitt  received  from  the  King  an  open  note  unsealed,  requirii^ 
him  to  attend  His  Majesty  on  Saturday  noon,  at  the  Queen's 
Palace,  in  the  Park'.  In  obedience  hereto,  M''  Pitt  went  on 
Saturday  at  noon-day,  thro'  the  Mall  in  his  gouty  chair,  the 
boot  of  which  (as  he  said  himself)  makes  it  as  much  knoum  as 
if  his  name  was  writ  upon  it,  to  the  Queen's  Palace.  He  was 
immediately  carried  into  the  Closet,  received  ver>*  graciously,  and 
His  Majesty  began  in  like  manner  as  his  quondam  favourite  had 
done,  by  ordering  him  to  tell  him  his  opinion  of  things  and 
persons  at  large,  and  with  the  utmost  freedom ;  and,  I  think,  did  in 
substance,  make  the  like  confession,  that  he  thought  his  present 
ministers  could  not  go  on.  The  audience  lasted  three  hours,  and 
M^  Pitt  went  through  the  whole  upon  both  heads  more  fully  than 
he  had  done  to  Lord  Bute,  but  with  great  complaisance  and 
douceur  to  the  King;  and  His  Majesty  gave  him  a  very  gracious 
accueil,  and  heard  with  great  patience  and  attention;  and  M''  Pitt 
affirms  that,  in  general,  and  upon  the  most  material  points,  he 
appeared  by  his  manner  and  many  of  his  expressions  to  be  con- 
vinced. But  here  I  must  again  avail  myself  of  my  long  blank,  and 
only  make  one  general  description,  that  M'  Pitt  went  through 
the  infirmities  of  the  peace;  the  things  necessary,  and  hitherto 
neglected,  to  improve  and  preserve  it;  the  present  state  of  the 
nation,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  the  great  Whig  families  and 
persons  which  had  been  driven  from  His  Majesty's  Council  and 
service,  which  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  restore.  In  doing 
this  he  repeated  many  names;  upon  which  His  Majesty  told 
him, — there  was  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  he  wished  he  would 
write  them  down.  M'  Pitt  humbly  excused  himself  by  saying, — 
that  would  be  too  much  for  him  to  take  upon  him,  and  he  might 
upon  his  memory  omit  some  material  persons,  which  might  be 
subject  to  imputation.  The  King  still  said  he  liked  to  hear  him, 
and  bid  him  go  on ;  but  said  now  and  then  that  his  honour  must 
be  consulted ;  to  which  M'  Pitt  answered  in  a  very  courtly  manner. 
'  Now  Buckingham  Palace. 
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His  Majesty  ordered  him  to  come  again  on  Monday,  which  he  did, 
to  the  same  place,  in  the  same  public  manner. 

Here  comes  in  a  parenthesis,  that  on  Sunday  M'  Pitt  went  to 
Claremont,  and  acquainted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  the  whole, 
fully  persuaded,  from  the  King's  manner  and  behaviour,  that  the 
thing  would  do;  and  that  on  Monday  the  outlines  of  some  new 
arrangement  would  be  settled.  This  produced  the  messages  to 
those  Lords  who  were  sent  for;  M'  Pitt  undertook  to  write  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  myself. 

But  behold  the  catastrophe  of  Monday.  The  King  received 
him  equally  generously,  and  that  audience  lasted  near  two  hours. 
The  King  began,  that  he  had  considered  of  what  had  been  said, 
and  talked  still  more  strongly  of  his  honour.  His  Majesty  then 
mentioned  Lord  Halifax  for  the  Treasury,  still  proceeding  on  the 
supposition  of  a  change.  To  this  M'  Pitt  hesitated  an  objection, 
that  certainly  Lord  Halifax  ought  to  be  considered,  but  he 
should  not  have  thought  of  him  for  the  Treasury ;  suppose 
His  Majesty  should  think  fit  to  give  his  Lordship  the  Paymaster's 
place.'  The  King  replied — "But,  M^  Pitt,  I  had  designed  that  for 
poor  George  Grenville;  he  is  your  near  relation,  and  you  once 
loved  him." — To  this  the  only  answer  made  was  a  low  bow.  And 
now  here  comss  the  bait. — "Why,"  says  His  Majesty, "should  not  my 
Lord  Temple  have  the  Treasury?  You  could  go  on  then  very 
well." — "Sir,  the  person  whom  you  shall  think  fit  to  honour  with 
the  chief  conduct  of  your  affairs  cannot  possibly  go  on  without 
a  Treasury  connected  with  him.  But  that  alone  will  do  nothing. 
It  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  great  families,  who  have  sup- 
ported the  Revolution  Government,  and  other  great  persons,  of 
whose  abilities  and  integrity  the  public  has  had  experience,  and 
who  have  weight  and  credit  in  the  nation.  I  should  only  deceive 
your  Majesty  if  I  should  leave  you  in  an  opinion  that  I  could 
go  on,  or  your  Majesty  make  a  solid  administration  upon  any 
other  foot."— "Well,  M^  Pitt,  I  see  (or  I  fear)  this  won't  da 
My  honour  is  concerned,  and  I  must  support  iV^Et  sic  finita 
est  fabula.  Vos  vaUte;  but  I  cannot,  with  a  safe  conscience  add 
plaudite. 

I  have  made  my  skeleton  larger  than  I  intended  at  first,  and 
I  hope  you  will  understand  it.  M^  Pitt  professes  himself  firmly 
persuaded  that  my  Lord  Bute  was  sincere  at  first,  and  that  the 
King  was  in  earnest  the  first  day ;  but  that  on  the  intermediate 
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day,  Sunday,  some  strong  effort  was  made,  which  produced  the 
alteration.  M^  Pitt  likewise  affirms  that,  if  he  was  examined  upon 
oath,  he  could  not  pretend  to  say,  upon  what  this  negotiation  broke 
off,  whether  upon  any  particular  point,  or  upon  the  general  com- 
plexion of  the  whole;  but  that,  if  the  King  shall  assign  any 
particular  reason  for  it,  he  will  never  contradict  it 

My  story  has  been  so  long,  tho'  in  truth  a  very  short  abridg- 
ment, that  I  shall  not  lengthen  it  by  observations,  but  leave  you  to 
make  your  own.  It  will  certainly  be  given  out  that  the  reason  was 
the  unreasonable  extent  of  M'  Pitt's  plan : — a  general  rout ; — and 
the  minority,  after  having  complained  so  much  of  proscriptions, 
have  endeavoured  to  proscribe  the  majority.  I  asked  M'  Pitt  the 
direct  question,  and  he  assured  me,  that,  altho'  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  name  a  great  many  persons,  for  his  own  exculpation, 
yet  he  did  not  name  above  five  or  six  for  particular  places.  I  must 
tell  you  that  one  of  those  was  your  humble  servant,  for  the 
President's  place.  This  was  entirely  without  my  authority  or 
privity.  But  the  King's  answer  was — "  Why,  M^  Pitt,  it  is  vacant 
and  ready  for  him,  and  he  knows  he  may  have  it  tomorrow,  if 
he  thinks  fit."  I  conjectured  that  this  was  said  with  regard  to 
what  had  passed  with  poor  Lord  Egremont,  which  made  me  think 
it  necessary  to  tell  M''  Pitt  in  general  what  had  passed  with  that 
Lord  {not  owning  that  his  Lordship  had  offered  it  directly  in  the 
King's  name),  and  what  I  had  answered  ;  which  he  in  his  way  mudl 
commended.  This  obliges  me  to  desire  that  you  will  send  me  by 
the  bearer  my  letter  to  you,  which  you  were  to  communicate  to  my 
Lord  Lyttelton,  that  I  may  see  how  I  have  stated  it  there,  for 
I  have  no  copy. 

I  shall  now  make  you  laugh,  tho'  some  parts  of  what  goes 
before  make  me  melancholy — to  see  the  King  so  committed,  and 
His  Majesty  submitting  to  it,  etc  But  what  I  mean  will  make 
you  laugh  is,  that  the  ministers  are  so  stung  with  this  admtssimi 
that  they  cannot  go  on,  (and  what  has  passed  on  this  occasion  will 
certainly  make  them  less  able  to  go  on) ;  and  with  my  Lord  Bute's 
having  thus  carried  them  to  market  in  his  pocket,  that  th^  say 
Lord  Bute  has  attempted  to  sacrifice  them  to  his  own  fears  and 
timidity,  that  they  don't  depend  upon  him,  and  will  have  nothiiy 
more  to  do  with  him ;  and  I  have  been  veiy  credibly  informed, 
that  both  Lord  Halifax  and  George  Grenville  have  declared  that 
he  is  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  reside  for  a  twelvemonth  or  men. 
You  know  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  twice  exiled  out  of  France,  iikI 
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governed  France  as  absolutely  whilst  he  was  absent,  as  when  he 
was  present. 

I  am,  as  you  know  me. 

Your  most  affectionate 

Hardwicke. 
P,S.     You  will  Judge  for  yourself,  that  several  things  mentioned 
in  this  letter  are  fit  to  communicate  to  very  few  only.... 
When  shall  you  think  of  Wimpole? 

Lord  Royston  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
[H.  4,  f.  436.)  Wbmt,  Sep.  s/*,  176J. 

...I  am  glad  your  Lordship  is  returned  well  and  in  such  good 
spirits  from  your  fruitless  journey,  but  there  is  so  much  of  comedy 
in  the  affair  that,  tho'  the  consequences  may  be  serious,  one  cannot 
help  being  diverted  with  several  incidents  of  it.  The  poor  King 
is  terribly  committed.  Lord  Bute  has  drawn  upon  him.self  the 
resentment  of  all  sides ;  the  most  deplorable  irresolution  and 
weakness  appears  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  most  considerable  men  in 
the  Kingdom  have  been  fetched  up  from  their  retirements  and  sent 
back  again,  without  a  word  of  apology  or  explanation.... 

It  seems  a  very  extraordinary  and  very  unhandsome  behaviour 
that  Lord  Bute,  having  drawn  Mf  P[itt]  into  giving  his  free  and  full 
opinion  of  persons  and  things  and  having  even  insisted  on  his 
taking  an  audience  of  the  King,  should  not  let  him  know  afterwards 
on  what  the  negotiation  had  broke  off,  and  indeed,  why  it  was 
brought  on  at  all  till  things  were  riper  for  it.  I  shall  be  able  to 
contradict  on  very  good  authority  the  reports  industriously  spread 
about  of  Mf  Pitt's  extravagant  demands  and  high  behaviour. 
Surely  matters  will  come  round  again  before  the  Session  opens,  or 
great  confusion  must  ensue.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Attorney-General 
[N.  j66,  f.  94.]  Clarbmont,  Sif.  19,  1763. 

...The  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  as  well  as  the  abrupt 
breaking  oiir  Mr  Pitt's  negotiation  which  seemed  to  him,  after  the 
first  audience,  almost  as  good  as  concluded,  has  surprised  every- 
body....Lord  Sandwich,  if  this  holds,  is  or  will  be  first  minister; 
and  will  this  nation  submit  to  be  governed  by  one  of  his  character  i 
or  will  those  who  pretend  to  have  one  serious  thought  for  the  good 
of  this  country,  for  decency  or  regard  to  anything  that  has  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  submit  to  it'?... 

I  The  D.  of  N.  ivtLtts  lo  ibe  Duke  of  Devonshire  (N.  166,  f.  154),  "  I  wrote  the  pan 
alxtut  Sandwich  /i'!;h,  liccause  I  know  their  hatred  of  him  and  the  fears  theji  will  be 
iinilcr  for  thai  yn-al  and  grateful  minister,  my  old  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Voike."  The  Duke 
ua:  unrca.-ruiubly  annoyed  and  disappointed  at  ^ir  Joseph's  uQwilUngneiis  lo  tuiite  with 
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Attomey-Gmeral  to  tlu  Duke  of  NtwcetstU 
[N.  sM,  f.  M3.]  Stp.  13,  1763. 

...I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  your  Grace,  the  new  arrangemer^; 
at  Court  have  not  unsettled  my  resolution,  which  is  wcU  und^Si 
stood.  The  only  observation  with  which  I  shall  trouble  you  ^j 
Lord  Bute's  treaty  with  M'  Pitt  is  this ;  that  it  appears  to  me  fcl, 
counterpart  of  the  separate  treaty  which  Lord  Egremont  wo«.aJ,f 
have  opened  through  Lord  Hardwicke,  if  it  had  been  listened  %o  ■ 
one  was  intended  to  detach  you  and  your  friends  from  M'  Pitt,  tie 
other  was  equally  intended  to  detach  M'  Pitt  and  his  friends  from 
you.  It  was  imagined,  I  suppose,  that  either  of  these  plans  wouJrf 
have  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  present  system  at  Court... 

[In  reply  the  Duke  writes,  on  September  25  (N.  266,  (!  i88rt 
Your  letter  is  like  yourself,  full  of  great  and  noble  sentiments,  au 
in  one  word,  believe  me,  contains  all  that  I  could  wish  ;  allow  me 
once  more  to  thank  you  for  it ;  you  have  made  me  happy  beyond 
what  I  can  express,  and  1  am  sure  it  will  be  a  cordial  to  the  dor 
Duchess  of  Newcastle. 

[On  September  28,  1763  (N.  266,  f  192),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
gives  an  account  of  a  long  conversation  which  he  had  had  at 
Hayes  the  day  before  with  Mr  Pitt.  Pitt  expressed  an  abhonenee 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  conduct  with  whom,  as  well  u 
with  the  other  makers  of  the  peace,  he  had  told  the  King  he  would 
not  serve  in  any  government ;  repudiated  the  notion  of  any  alliance 
between  himself  and  Lord  Bute  as  therefore  ridiculous,  and  deduct 
that  Bute  had  been  the  person  to  break  off  the  negotiation— fcr 
what  reason  he  did  not  know — as  he  had  been  the  one  to  b^io  it 
When  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  however,  what  plan  sboolil 
be  followed  that  session,]  M^  Pitt  in  his  usual  way  desired  to  be 
excused;  that  his  case  was  singular;  that  his  health  would  tA 
permit  him  to  attend ;  that  he  was  out  of  the  question  and  cooW 
not  determine  what  it  might  be  proper  for  others,  young  meorf 
quality  and  fortune,  whose  interest  might  be  affected  by  it,  to  do  in 
the  present  circumstances;  that  he  never  liked  a  plan  of  gcM*! 
opposition  ;  that  he  should,  as  he  did  the  last  year,  come  to  Ae 
House  when  his  health  permitted  him  and  oppose  what  he  thou^ 
was  wrong...  ;  that  the  subversion  of  the  administration  was  not 
to  be  brought  about  by  Parliament ;  that  nothing  could  be  done  n 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  that  in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords,  indeed,  if  «* 
could  get  any  considerable  strength  there  and  add  much  to  our 
numbers,  that  that  was  something ;  that  might  have  an  eflect 
...1  then  said,  "Why,  then,  Sir,  would  you  have  nothing  done  mo 
the  opposition  and  [esi(pi  his  umploymenl.  Sii  Joseph  owed  very  little  to  the  Diktat 
K.  See  above,  pp.  14,  367  and  475.  The  liital  results  of  tuch  appoiiitBMnb  1*  iM  ' 
Sandwich  appeal^  at  the  ouihreak  of  the  war  in  i77Hin  the  icandalou*  (Uie  of  ibe  nnji 
over  which  he  had  for  some  years  corruplly  picsided. 
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leave  the  administration  to  carry  everything  as  they  please?"— 
"God  forbid,  rather  than  that  should  happen,  I  would  get  out  of  my 
bed  and  come  down  to  the  House" 

[In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  of  September  30  (f.  339), 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  adds:]  I  forgot  to  mention  that  M^  Pitt 
talked  with  the  highest  respect  and  regard  for  my  Lord  Hardwicke, 
as  absolutely  necessary  in  administration  from  his  weight,  know- 
ledge, experience,  abilities  and  character.  We  had  not  one  single 
word  about  the  law. 

[On  October  i  (N.  266,  f.  249),  he  sends  Charles  Yorke's  letters.] 
They  have  given  me  great  satisfaction  as  I  daresay  they  will  your 
Grace.  Nothing  seems  now  to  be  wanting  but  fixing  the  time  for 
M'  Attorney  General  to  resign  his  employment... The  present  time 
is  in  every  respect  the  most  proper. 

[On  October  3,  1763  (f.  265),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sends 
accounts  of  further  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Pitt.] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Neweastl* 
IN.  j66,  f.  31..]  WliiPOl.1,  Oct.  stk,  1763. 

...The  great  point  seems  to  me  to  turn  on  the  state  of  M'  Pitt's 
mind  and  his  real  intentions,  and  to  me  that  great  point  seems  to 
be  one  scene  of  chaos  and  confusion.  I  really  cannot  comprehend 
what  his  meaning  and  plan  of  conduct  are,  but  I  hope  to  be  en- 
lightened when  we  meet.  I  find  your  Grace  thinks  that  the  stories 
which  are  circulated  by  the  Ministers  as  by  relation,  tho'  not  by 
direct  authority,  from  the  King  concerning  his  conference  in  the 
Closet,  have  done  him  some  hurt,  and  I  really  believe  they  have, 
whether  true  or  false.  I  always  feared  that  something  of  this 
nature  would  happen,  and  I  own  was  surprised  when  I  found 
on  Tuesday  at  Newcastle  House.. .that  you  were  all  full  of  such 
a  strong  approbatioti  and  applause  of  the  conduct  of  that 
conference.... 

I  own  I  cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  great  con- 
cessions which  M''  Pitt  made  to  His  Majesty  of  all  the  great  and 
important  employments.. ..M''  Pitt  did,  as  I  remember,  propose 
changes  cither  specifically,  or  in  general,  for  all  or  much  the 
greater  part  of  them.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  M^  Pitt  is 
hurt  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  by  his  concessions.  M^  Pitt  said 
very  prudently  that,  if  the  King  should  think  fit  to  assign  any 
cause  for  the  breaking  off  the  negotiation,  he  would  never  con- 
tradict it.     So  far  he  was  in  the  right ;  but  that  does  not  bind  him 
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not  to  contradict    any  story  which  the  ministers  think  fit  to 
propagate.    When  he  knows  it  to  be  false,  he  might  say  that 
he  is  sure  the  King  would  never  say  it     His  R.H.'s  plan  of  an 
administration', ..is,  as  you  truly  call  it,  "a  great  and  noble  one,** 
but  in  my  humble  opinion  can  never  be  carried  into  executioiM^ 
by  treaty  or  negotiation   of  any  kind.     By  a   constant  vigoroua^ 
opposition,  uniformly  pursued  with  great  strength  it  may,  piDvidet^^ 
it  proves  successful,  but  that  is  the  only  measure  for  such  a  plai^^^ 
Whether  there  are  forces  sufficient  for  this,  in  this  House  o^^ 
Commons,  I  am  no  competent  judge. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  your  Gra^^^ 
that  M^  Pitt  has  certain  managements  for  my  Lord  Bute.     Wh^^^j 

may  be  the  source  of  them  I  cannot  pretend  to  judge ;  for  I  a m 

convinced  we  don't  know  the  whole  of  what  has  passed  betwe^^^ 
them,  especially  in  the  beginnings  of  the  late  negotiation.  I  do-^^^ 
say  this  by  way  of  blaming  it.  In  such  cases  everything  cannot  ^ 
told.  It  appears  also  that  there  have  hee,n  pourparlers  by  a  tl^  j^^j 
hand,  between  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  him  [Pitt],  which  v^re 
never  disclosed  till  now'. 

Your  Grace  says  very  truly  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  du/y 
considering  what  in  these  circumstances  should  be  done,  and  wlut 
part  the  most  material  persons  will  take.  That  is  the  grot 
question,  and  nobody  can  answer  it  in  the  first  place  but  M'  Pitt 
Everybody  has  in  effect  concurred  to  throw  everything  into  his 
hands.... 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
[N.  166,  r.  331.]  Clarbuokt,  Oet.  6,  t;6). 

[He  is  much  disappointed  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  not 
coming  to  town  to  meet  Pitt.]  I  have  received  a  very  extra- 
ordinary and  uncomfortable  letter  from  my  Lord  Hardwickt 
pleased  with  nobody  and  with  nothing ;  full  of  jealousies  and 
condemnation  of  M'  Pitt  and  of  cavils  upon  every  word  that  hi* 
passed  in  my  interview  with  him.  This  forebodes  very  bad  for 
your  friend,  the  Attorney- General.  But  one  thing  I  am  determiiwi 
to  in.si.st  upon,  that  my  Lard  Hardwicke  and  his  family  shall  speak 
out,  and  so  I  shall  tell  them  in  plain  words.  [He  is  weary  of  his 
present  disagreeable  situation  and  must  know  of  whom  tl* 
opposition  is  going  to  consist.     Why  has  not  Lord  Rockingtiaiii 

'  I.t.  one  ciimposed  of  ihe  Whig  li'aileis  with  Jill  and  Lord  Temple,  aad  wttbcM 
any  cimncclimi  wiih  IahA  Buic  (f.  105). 
'  Htdfard  Cetr.  a\.  136. 
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come  up?  If  they  shall  all  agree  that  nothing  is  to  be  done,  he 
will  acquiesce  and  rejoice  at  it  But  they  must  give  their  opiaions. 
He  fears  the  Duke  is  angry  with  him. 

On  October  ;,  1 763  (N.  266,  f.  34D ;  Chatham  MSS.  5 1),  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  writes  to  Pitt  desiring  his  presence  in  town  to  meet  the 
Whig  Lords  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  same  day  (N.  266, 
f.  342)  Pitt  writes  to  Newcastle  in  a  veiy  bad  humour,  expressing 
the]  sad  repetition  of  my  final  despondency  after  what  has  happened 
as  to  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  affairs  of  a  country,  shamefully 
sacrificed  and  weakly  cooperating  with  its  own  undoing.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Earl  of  HardwUke 
[N.  166,  f.  405.]  Nkwcastlb  Hodsb,  OeL   la,  1763. 

[On  the  whole  he  is  satisfied  with  his  recent  interview  with 
Pitt.]  He  gave  a  natural  account  of  what  passed  about  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pratt,  as  recommending  him  to  supply  the  place  of 
my  Lord  Mansfield  at  Council,  when  my  Lord  Hardwicke  could  not 
be  there.  He  was  more  reasonable  about  the  Attorney  than  he  had 
been,  and  now  rested  everything  upon  what  he  called  constitutional 
points  and  real  Whig  principles.  He  exclaimed  against  Wilkes  and 
the  North  Briton  more  than  any  man  I  ever  heard*. 

Attorney-General  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  1G6,  f.  401 ;  H.  81,  f.  61.]  oa.  13,  1763. 

My  Lord, 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Grace  that  I  made 
the  visit  proposed  last  night  The  detail  of  what  passed  in  some 
articles  I  reserve  for  your  Grace  at  another  time.  The  manner  was 
very  civil,  tho'  some  disagreeable  things  were  thrown  in.  I  opened 
to  him  my  desire  on  what  your  Grace  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
had  intiuiated  that  he  was  not  satisfied,  to  explain  myself,  if  any- 
thing was  \^'anting,  and  that  it  was  matter  of  real  concern  to  me 
not  to  have  given  satisfaction  where  I  had  received  so  much.  In 
the  public  part  I  scarce  supposed  that  he  had  objections  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  and  I  went  thro'  it  In  thcprivate  part,  with  regard  to 
himself,  I  said  everything  which  I  could  say  with  truth  and  honour  of 
my  constant  inclination  towards  him  ;  and  with  regard  to  his  friend 
[Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt],  I  spoke  of  the  personal  kindness  I  had 
so  frequently  shown  him,  my  uniform  desire  to  live  in  good  corre- 
spondence, and  that  I  had  only  meant  to  leave  the  time  and  manner 
of  it  in  those  hands,  where  it  might  be  trusted ;  that  I  was  much 
concerned  at  the  difjerence  of  opinion,  which  was  very  unfortunate 
in  this  moment  of  time ;  but  if  the  occasion  of  debate  arose,  as  it 

•  Fanber,  B.  39J,  397. 
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probably  would,  that  I  should  do  it  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  as  if  1  had  sat  there  and  differed  as 
a  judge.  He  professed  himself  quite  satisfied  in  the  personal  part 
both  as  to  himself  and  his  friend,  but  declared  that  he  had  hoped 
to  unite  us  on  the  point  of  privilege,  a  coHstitutional point  etc:  etc:, 
but  finding  it  impossible  from  what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
myself  had  dropped  of  my  opinion,  and  that  my  opinion  precluded 
me,  he  could  only  regret  etc:  etc:  and  that  he  must  take  his  part,  tn 
which  he  was  very  clear.  After  much  on  this  subject,  I  raised  con- 
versation on  the  session  of  Parliament  and  the  finances,  colonies 
and  foreign  affairs.  He  seemed  to  think  that  little  could  arise  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  ;  a  general  Speech,  and  general  Address; 
that  he  should  attend  on  the  matter  of  privilege ;  and  when  that 
was  over,  he  had  done ;  he  should  go  into  the  country,  where  he 
must  live  as  being  necessary  for  his  health,  and  he  would  come 
afterwards  only  on  occasions  of  the  first  magnitude  as  he  had  done 
last  year  (disclaiming  an  opposition  like  Lord  Bath's).... 

Upon  the  whole,  my  visit  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  light  and 
information,  and  your  Grace  observes  that  he  avoided  dropping 
things  to  me  in  the  style  of  the  conversation  in  June  last... 

Right  Hon.    William  Pitt  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  )66,  f.  413.]  JERMVN  Strbbt,  Oct.  14,  1763. 

Mv  Lord, 

After  our  long  conversation  the  day  I  had  the  honour  to 
dine  with  you  at  Claremont,  your  Grace  will  easily  judge  of  my 

disappointment  and  concern  to  find  that  M""  Attorney  General,  &r 
from  being  open  to  meet  upon  one  common  ground  in  maintaining 
the  privilege  of  Parliament,  in  case  that  mattiir  should  come  to  be 
agitated  in  the  House,  had  from  the  beginning  given  a  direct  and 
full  opinion  against  it,  in  the  case  now  in  question.  I  have  little  to 
say  on  this  unhappy  business  farther  than  that  I  could  wish  1  had 
been  told  the  full  state  of  the  thing  sooner',  that  I  might  not  have 
proceeded  in  the  vain  dream  that  some  solid  union  upon  real  revolu- 
tion principles  and  an  assertion  in  earnest  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Constitution,  in  so  sacred  an  article  as  privilege  of  Parliament,  was 
indeed  practicable.  Under  the  various  byasses,  managements  and 
entanglements  which  draw  various  ways,  this  state  of  discordancy, 
which  now  comes  out,  is  not,  however,  much  to  be  wondered  at; 
for  how  after  all  could  a  lingering  on  in  a  Court  situation  under 
a  rash  and  odious  ministry  be  brought  to  square  with  the  puMic 
views  of  those,  who  openly  resisted  the  dangerous  power  of  it'! 
The  fatal  consequences  of  this  inevitable  disunion  are  too  obvious 
to  admit  of  much  observation.     All  I  will  say  is  that  my  resistance 

*  This  ignorance  on  a  topic  of  public  discussion  was  obviously  >  preteiMr.  Set 
pp.    50S.  H^'.   Mt^.   MJ- 

*  I'ilt  hiniMilr  could  certainly  doi  b«  reckoned  amone  these,  if  there  were  an;. 
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f  Lord  Mansfield's  influence  is  not  made  in  animosity  to  the  man 
ut  in  opposition  to  his  principles  :  if  Ills  ways  of  thinking  are  to 
revail  in  Westminster  Hall,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  whether  his 
/^rdship's  name  or  any  other  is  to  sound  the  highest  amongst  the 
Xing  Robe.  Your  Grace  knows  too  well  how  far  I  carried  my 
espondency  to  be  able  to  do  anything  material  for  the  public  good ; 
[lis  last  /claircissetnent  has  given  the  finishing  stroke,  as  it  obliges 
le  to  bid  adieu  to  all  hope  of  seeing  M^  Attorney-General  upon 
ne  ground  with  me  and  my  friends,  in  the  notions  of  liberty  and 
f  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Constitution.  I  should  do  M''  Yorke 
reat  injustice,  if  1  did  not  acknowledge  all  the  obliging  and  kind 
xpressions  which  he  had  the  goodness  to  employ  on  my  personal 
ubject,  as  well  as  what  he  was  pleased  to  say  with  regan)  to  my 
riend,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt. ..I  am  with  perfect  respect. 
Your  Grace's  most  obedient  and  afTectionate  humble  servant, 

W.  Pitt. 

If  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  been  within  my  reach,  I  should 
ave  troubled  his  Grace  with  a  letter  upon  this  interesting  subject 

[The  Duke  of  Newcastle  replies  the  same  day  (N.  266,  f.  415). 
le  had  known  of  the  difference  of  opinion,  which  gave  him  great 
oncem,  but  had  hoped,  if  there  were  agreement  on  other  points, 
his  also  might  be  arranged.  He  laments  the  fatal  consequences, 
tut  has  done  all  in  his  power,  and  will  continue  to  do  everythii^, 
D  prevent  them.] 


Earl  of  Hardwkke  to  the  Duke  of  NeuocasUe 
[N.  166,  f.  41S-I  Grosvbnob  Squari,  Oct.  15,  1763. 

[Describes  a  serious  attack  of  illness  and  proceeds]  I  am  sorry 
D  find  that  M''  Pitt  talked  to  your  Grace  with  some  abatemtHts^  of 
;hat  he  had  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  But  I  find  he  always 
oes  so.  On  Wednesday  night  the  Attorney-General  had  a  con- 
ersation  with  him  of  two  hours.  Everything  passed  with  great 
ivility  and  appearance  of  cordiality;  and  everything  that  was  mis- 
nderstood  before  was  explained.  But  he  made  it  plain  that  the 
irincipal  part  of  what  he  had  aimed  at  with  regard  to  Charles, 
/as  an  unreasonable,  impracticable  thing.  What  he  means  by 
Charles's  entering  into  a  thorough  correspondence  and  connexion 
/ith  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  was  explained  to  be  that  Charles 
hould  concur  in  avowing  and  supporting  Pratt's  opinion,  upon  the 
loint  of  Wilkes's  privilege  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles 
ould  only  answer  that,  if  he  should  be  convinced  in  his  judgment 
'  The  D.  of  N.'k  expn«ioii  (f.  405). 
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that  that  opinion  was  right  (which  he  was  not  yetX  be  aboutd 
certainly  agree  with  it,  and  if  he  should  not,  he  should  differ  from 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  with  the  same  decency  and  respect  as  if  he 
had  sat  with  him  as  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  But 
after  having  given  an  opinion  in  general  to  the  King  as  his 
Attorney-General,  he  should  be  the  last  of  men,  if  he  acted  any 
other  part,  unless  he  should  be  convinced  in  his  judgment  that  it 
was  wrong.  To  which  M'  Pitt  replied  that  he  saw  he  was  pre- 
cluded. By  all  that  I  could  observe  from  the  relation  M'  Pitt,  who 
in  his  first  conversation  treated  the  affair  of  Wilkes  slightly,  and  as 
what  would  little  affect  public  affairs,  makes  it  now  his  principal 
point ;  and  this  is  all  he  has  meant  when  he  has  talked  of  Charles's 
uniting  with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  upon  constitutional 
points, — Magna  Charta — and  Revolution  doctrines ;  as  if  the 
differing  in  opinion  upon  a  question  of  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  never  yet  determined  by  that  House  itself  and  which 
M''  Onslow  himself  declares  still  to  be  very  doubtful,  was  of  the 
essence  of  Magna  Charta  and  of  the  liberty  established  at  the 
Revolution.. ..I  was  amazed  to  read  the  account  which  your  Grace 
gives  of  the  offence  M""  Pitt  has  taken  at  my  Lord  Mansfield's 
concurrence  in  the  election  at  the  Charter  House.  Was  ever  the 
assistance  of  anybody's  vote  rejected  in  an  election?. .  .The  like  may 
be  said  of  his  finding  fault  with  your  Grace's  and  the  Duke  of 

Devonshire's  receiving  him  in  a  visit Is  it  the  rule  that  because 

people  differ  from  one  another  in  politics,  therefore  all  civil  inter 
course  must  be  cut  off  ?  Upon  my  word,  great  and  able  as  he  is,  if 
he  goes  on  in  this  way,  he  will  be  thought  to  give  too  much 
countenance  to  what  the  King  was  once  reported  to  have  flung  oat 
— "  What  do  they  mean  ?  Do  they  mean  to  put  a  tyrant  over  tne 
and  themselves  too .' "  I  mention  these  things  because  I  am  sony 
for  them,  as  thinking  they  will  have  ugly  consequences.... 


Ditke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
[N.  167,  f.  I.]  Claremont,  <ki.  16,  1763. 

[Sends  accounts  of  his  interview  with  Pitt  and  the  foregoing 
correspondence.]. . .  I  am  afraid  from  the  whole  tenor  of  M'  Pitfi 
letter  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  from  him,  and  that 
this  incident  with  M''  Attorney -General  has  determined  him  to 
speak  out,  tho'  he  avoided  it  before.... 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  they  are  both  glad  of  tiiis 
pretence  for  not  coming  tc^ether,  and  the  Attorney-General  may 
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think  that,  if  he  stands  out  and  does  not  offend  the  Court,  whenever 
a  change  shall  happen,  he  shall  have  a  preference  with  the  King 
for  the  Great  Seal ;  and  M^  Pitt  may  hope  that,  if  the  Attorney 
quits  his  office  and  takes  a  thorough  part,  even  in  what  relates  to 
tfie  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  that  then  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt  will  have  the  advantage  over  him  ;  for  M''  Pitt  told  me  very 
remarkably  that  there  was  never  a  moment  since  the  King  came  to 
the  Crown  when  he  would  not  have  preferred  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Pratt  to  W  Yorke'. 

[Pitt  still  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  that  had  led  to 
the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations  with  the  King,  but  said] — "  If 
the  King  was  really  pleased  with  me,  would  he  have  suffered  these 
false  misrepresentations  to  be  made,  and  that  by  authority,  of  what 
passed  in  my  audiences?" — and  he  dwelt  long,  as  he  had  often 
done  before,  upon  his  not  having  heard  anything  from  my  Lord 
Bute  since.... 

I  told  him  that  the  King  had  sent  word  to  the  Attorney-General 
that  M''  Pitt  had  proposed  to  His  Majesty  to  make  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  immediately  a  peer,  and  to  call  him  to  the  Cabinet 
Council,  and  that,  if  M'  Attorney- General  would  continue  in  his 
office  at  present,  His  Majesty  would  make  him  (the  Attorney- 
General)  a  peer,  whenever  he  went  out  of  it 

U'  Pitt  said  that  was  true,  that  he  did  tell  the  King  that,  as  he 
(M""  Pitt)  was  determined  not  to  act  with  my  Lord  Mansfield  in 
council,  it  would  be  necessary,  especially  at  this  time,  to  have  some 
considerable  man  of  the  law  to  be  of  the  Council,  to  be  constantly 
there  when  my  Lord  Hardwicke's  age,  or  any  other  cause,  might 
prevent  him  from  attending,  and  that  therefore  he  had  proposed 
to  His  Majesty  the  making  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  a  peer  and 
calling  him  to  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  that  was  done  without  any 
offence  to  the  Attorney-General. 

He  persisted  in  his  opinion  that  whether  the  King  made  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  or  M'  Attorney-General  Chancellor,  he  should 
always  say  that  His  Majesty  had  made  a  very  good  one ;  that  as 
mj'  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  was  his  friend  and  had  now  the/fw  or 
precedence  of  the  other,  M'  Pitt  must  be  preferably  for  his  friend  ; 
but  that  he  would  have  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  in  the  House 
of  Lor<ls  in  all  events  to  speak  for  him  (Mr  Pitt)  against  my  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  that  wherever  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  was,  my 
Lord  Mansfield  knew  he  had  his  superior.     That  I  much  doubt,... 

[Pitt  had  censured  most  unreasonably  Lord  Rockingham  for 
accepting  Lord  Mansfield's  vote  for  the  Charterhouse,  and  himself 
for  receiving  him  at  his  house.  Nevertheless  they  had  parted  in 
good  humour,  Pitt]  saying  smilingly — "Well,  we  shall  differ  when 
wc  come  to  my  country  gentlemen  ;  I  shall  be  for  more  of  them 
than  you  will  like." — To  which  I  answered  smilingly  also,  "  I  will 
be  for  confining  you  to  as  few  as  I  can." 

'  For  the  accuracy  of  Ihis  statemenl,  d.  p.  367. 
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[He  sends  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  several  letters  of  fonner 
date  from  Lord  Hardwicke  and  the  Attoraey-General,  giving 
accounts  of  Charles  Yorke's  two  interviews  with  Pitt]  By  W 
which,  I  think,  it  is  clear  that  M'  Pitt  had  been  sufficiently  apprised 
of  M^  Attorn ey-General's  opinion  and  intention  relating  to  the 
point  of  privilege  and  the  other  points  relating  to  the  afFur  of 
Wilkes  ;  and  indeed,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  of  any  credit  and 
reputation  to  do  otherwise  but  to  adhere  to  an  opinion  he  had 
given,  except  he  is  convinced  in  reason  that  that  opinion  is  wrong'? 
M'  Legge  says,  if  the  Attorney- General  was  capable  of  contra- 
dicting himself  in  such  a  manner,  he  would  not  be  worth  our 
having'.... 

[On  Oct.  i6,  1763  (N.  267,  f.  19),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  writes 
to  Lord  Hardwicke  on  the  same  topic  of  the  unfortunate  difTerence 
between  Pitt  and  Charles  Yorke,  repeating  Pitt's  complaints,  and 
expressions  of  despair*,] 

Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  NewcastU 
[N.  167,  r.  It.]  Grosvbhor  Squarb,  Oct.   lA,  1763. 

...As  to  the  last  conference  between  M'  Pitt  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  more  I  read  of  it,  the  more  1  am  astonished  at  the 
manner  in  which  M'  Pitt  takes  it  and  the  way  in  which  he  treats  it 
What  Charles  then  told  him  is  exactly  agreeable  to  what  he  has  lU 
along  said  to  us  all  upon  that  subject.  Could  he  possibly  leave  it 
upon  a  fairer  or  more  honourable  foot?  I  mean  that  of  beit^  ait' 
vinced  in  his  Judgment  or  not.  Supp[osing]  he  was  to  quit  fail 
Attorney-General's  gown  tomorrow,  could  he  possibly  act  so  base 
a  part  as,  when  Wilkes's  question  came  on  in  the  House  of 
Common?;,  to  act  contrary  to  the  opinion  which  he  had  given  the 
King  when  in  office,  unless  he  was  convinced  that  opinion  was 
wrong  ?  This  is  what  I  have  always  said  to  your  Grace  as  for 
myself,  and  I  must  beg  that  you  would  for  once  look  back  to  my 
letter  to  you  of  the  8th  of  June  last",  wherein  this  whole  matter  is 
fully  stated  and  all  the  parts  gone  into;  no  expectation  given  of 
the  contrary,  and  your  Grace  acquiesced  in  it  You  will  find  aln^ 
'  See  above,  pp.  535-6- 

*  Further,  D.  of  N.  to  Lord  Kuckingham  on  the  sune,  N.  167,  f.  13,  and  10  lli 
D.  uf  U.,  f.  40. 

*  September  13,  Li7l;4-  N.B.  This  was  one  of  Mr  Piu'*  fu/rv/lw  rf'^/ikw^pi^  Ik 
he  certainly  knew  what  the  Attorney -General's  an<i  my  Falher'i  tenlimaits  woe  on  Iht 
affair  of  privilege  befoic— and  in  a  conveisalion  with  niy  hrothei  in  the  Mlnmrr  phii^ 
avoideil  tlie  diitcu&sion  of  it  10  prevent  jarring.  In  short,  our  whole  condnct  wm  m 
unable  and  turned  out  so  ill,  that  1  am  determined  never  to  read  thcK  letten  over  i^ii. 
H.    (H.  7+.  f.  J48.) 

'  Above,  pp.  joi,  S03. 
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towards  the  end  of  that  letter,  that  M'  Pitt  himself,  upon  what 
Charles  then  said  to  him,  did  also  acquiesce  and  treated  Wilkes's 
affair  slightly,  whereas  he  now  seems  to  your  Grace  to  lay  his 
whole  stress  upon  it  My  son  will  never  submit  to  act  such  a  part, 
unless  convinced  in  his  judgment ;  and  if  he  could  possibly  incline 
to  it,  I  would  be  the  person  to  advise  him  against  it  He  would 
lose  all  character  for  ever..,. 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
[N.  16;,  f.  51.]  Newcastle  Housk,  Oct.  ti,  (763. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

I  had  this  morning  a  very  disagreeable  visit  from  the 
Attorney-General,  which  surprised  me  extremely  after  what  passed 
last  night.  He  began  by  telling  me  that  he  had  taken  his  resolu- 
tion, but  that  he  found  that,  when  he  put  that  in  execution,  every- 
thing was  over  with  him,  and  that  he  must  have  done  with  his 
public  expectations,  or  to  that  purpose.  I  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  of  the  contrary  but  to  no  purpose. 

He  then  told  me  that  your  Grace  had  very  kindly  spoke  to 
him  last  night  that  the  secret  should  be  inviolably  kept  out  of 
regard  to  the  King,  and  that  nobody  should  know  it  till  he  had 
apprised  His  Majesty  of  it,  and  that  therefore  he  came  to  me  to 
press  the  keeping  of  the  secret. 

1  own  it  hurt  me  cruelly  that  M^  Attorney  should  think  that  I 
wanted  such  a  caution'. 

It  hurt  me  also  that  he  should  talk  in  such  a  way  as  he  did 
upon  a  resolution  which  he  had  taken  so  much,  as  I  thought,  for 
his  own  honour.and  I  did  express  myself  perhaps  too  warmly  upon 
it ;  and  1  was  sorry  your  Grace  should  give  him  that  caution  with 
regard  to  the  King  ;  indeed  he  did  not  want  it.  He  said  also  that 
as  to  the  manner  and  time,  that  must  be  left  to  him,  from  whence 
I  did,  and  do.  apprehend  delays  which  must  take  off  the  merit  of 
what  he  intends  to  do.  As  I  am  his  sincere  friend,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  could  not  avoid  advising  him  to  do  what  he  intended  to 
do  soon  ;  that  delays  could  only  hurt  him.  In  short,  I  am  afraid 
he  will  kick  down  the  merit  by  the  awkward  manner  of  doing  it, 
and  that  is  always  the  case  when  people  act  centre  caur.... 

If  the  Attorney-General  quits  immediately,  that  will  have  more 
effect  than  all  that  we  can  say.  I  find  to  my  sorrow  and  surprise 
that  1  have  lost  my  credit  with  him.  I  am  sure  I  don't  deserve  it 
of  him,  I  can't  bear  jealousy  when  my  heart  is  so  clear  as  mine  is 
towards  hini,  but  I  am  unfortunate  in  more  cases  than  in  this,  but 
none  .so  unjustly.. ..Nothing  but  M""  Pitt's  acting  a  clear  part  and 
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the  Attomey-General's  quitting  can  raise  the  spirits  of  our  friends. 
I  suppose  you  will  see  the  Attorney-General  some  time  this 
day.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  telling  him  what  I  write  to  your 
Grace.  I  am  sure  I  meant  it  with  great  friendship  and  aflTectioo 
towards  him. 

I  am  to  be  saddled  and  charged  with  everything  that  is  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  The  Attorney-General  told  me  that  M'  Pitt 
was  quite  gone,  and  that  it  was  I  that  had  brought  him  up  ^atn, 
and  set  him  where  he  now  is.  This  is  my  original  sin.  Your 
Grace  knows  that  in  that  1  acted  with  your  Grace  (as  I  always 
shall  do)  and  the  rest  of  my  friends.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that 
your  Grace  is  more  lucky  than  I. 

When  the  Attorney-General  told  me  that  it  was  over  with  him, 
I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  contrary  by  repeating  to  him  lite 
assurances  which  your  Grace,  my  Lord  Rockingham  and  myself 
gave  him  the  last  night,  that  upon  all  occasions  we  should  and 
would  prefer  him  to  any  body  in  his  profession.  He  seemed  vwy 
much  obliged  to  us,  but  thought  that  M''  Pitt  would  be  inflexiUe 
and  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  overrule  him. 

These  disagreeable  incidents  from  all  quarters  give  me  great 
uneasiness.  Last  night  1  was  fully  recompensed  for  M'  Pitt*) 
awkwardness  by  the  uoble  and  honest  part  the  Attorney-General 
had  taken.  This  morning  1  find  some  i/s  and  ands,  and  such  an 
unwillingness  to  do  what  1  thought  last  night  he  intended  with 
ease,  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction,  that  I  doubt  it  will  end  awkwardly 
at  last.. ..Don't  be  angry  with  me  (tho'  I  am  sure  you  will)  for  thoe 
disagreeable  letters.  Any  unkindness  from  the  House  of  York^ 
and  especially  from  the  Attorney-General,  goes  to  my  heart 
I  vent  all  my  uneasiness  to  your  Grace  ;  the  reason  is  because 
I  think  you  my  best  friend,  tho'  1  am  now  and  then  vexed  with 
you  as  I  was  for  your  caution  to  M'  Yorke  about  the  King,  Pray 
communicate  everything  to  the  Duke  [of  Cumberland],  1  hope  he 
will  advise  us  what  to  do.     Ever  yours, 

HoLLES  Newcastle. 

...Let  mc  have  one  line  from  your  Grace,  if  it  be  only  to  let  me 
know  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me.  1  am  so  made,  I  cannot 
help  discovering  my  uneasiness  when  I  think  my  friends,  such  u 

the  Attorney-General,  suspect  me.... 

[The  Duke  of  Devonshire  replies  on  October  21,  1763  (N.  267, 
f.  56).  He  regrets  that  anything  disagreeable  has  happened,  but 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle]  must  make  allowances  for  him  [Ae 
Attorney-General]  and  consider  that  the  step  he  is  going  to  take 
is  of  great  consequence  to  him  and,  as  he  has  expressed  it,  it  a 
a  very  great  stake..,. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Attorney-General 
[N.  167,  f.  88;  H.  81,  f.  117.]  Clakemont,  Oct.  i6,  1763. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  must  b^in  with  that  which  gives  me  the  greatest  joy 
and  satisfaction,  I  mean  most  sincerely  to  congratulate  you  upon 
what  I  hope  I  may  call  my  old  and  great  friend,  my  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  perfect  recovery.... 

I  have  several  times  determined  to  write  to  you  upon  what 
passed  on  Friday  morning  last  at  Newcastle  House.  I  really  did 
not  know  what  to  say,  but  I  choose  rather  to  say  anything  than  to 
be  totally  silent.  Upon  reflection  I  am  extremely  concerned  at  an 
improper  warmth  which  I  expressed  at  the  apprehension  of  being 
suspected  by  you,  either  for  want  of  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  your 
service  or  of  not  giving  due  attention  to  observe  that  secrecy, 
which  in  the  present  situation  was  so  necessary  upon  a  point  which 
so  essentially  concerned  you,  and  it  might  proceed  from  an  un- 
easiness that  a  preference  to  others  in  what  related  to  yourself  had 
before  given  me. 

1  don't  imagine  you  can  think  that  any  one  man  in  all 
England,  except  your  own  family,  can  have  so  much  concern  for 
you,  your  honour  and  figure  in  the  world,  as  I  most  undoubtedly 
have ;  but  1  did  and  do  fear  that  you  think  my  zeal  for  other  objects 
may,  for  a  time,  get  the  better  and  make  me  less  attentive  to  your 
own  particular  interests,  and  that  I  may  have  as  good  inclination, 
but  not  HO  much  discretion  and  prudence  as  others.  In  that  you 
are  extremely  mistaken;  I  hope  whatever  my  wishes  may  be  for 
the  public,  they  will  never  make  me  forget  my  duty  and  gratitude 
to  my  friends ;  but  1  look  upon  it  as  part  of  my  duty  to  my  friends 
to  tell  them  honestly  and  freely  my  opinion  when  I  am  consulted  by 
them.  I  know  and  feel  as  well  as  any  friend  you  have,  the  great 
sacrifice  you  make.  I  honour  and  value  you  for  it;  but  if  you  will 
please  to  remember,  I  have  never  once  given  advice  upon  the 
question  n«;  that  1  always  wished  might  be  left,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
to  yourself,  and  to  yourself  only;  we  ought  not  to  interfere  in 
tliat.  As  to  the  quomodo,  I  don't  think  that  quite  the  same.  When 
once  a  friend  takes  a  great  resolution  for  himself,  it  may  not  be 
impertinent  for  his  best  friends,  to  give  him  their  thoughts  upon 
that  for  his  consideration  but  not  direction.  The  town  is  in  some 
measure  full  of  this  question,  not  from  me,  for  1  have  scarce  seen 
anybody. 

The  Solicitor-General  has  been  sent  for  up,  and  a  good  friend 
of  yours  told  nie,  "he  knew  it  was  to  be  so";  and  therefore  out  of 
duty  and  regard  to  the  King,  I  think  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
His  Majesty  should  be  acquainted  with  it  before  it  comes  to  be 
known  witli  any  sort  of  certainty.  But  I  still  return  to  my  own 
uneasiness,  that  I  was  not  the  person  who  should  have  been  sus- 
pected of  such  a  very  childish  and  indiscreet  behaviour. 
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I  did  think.  I  do  think,  that  M^  Pitt  has  been  to  blame  in  the 
greatest  part  of  his  behaviour  to  you,  and  totally  so  in  this  last 
affair,  and  that  I  have  publicly  declared  and  under  my  hand  to  your 
two  great  friends,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  my  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, and  1  have  reason  to  think  that  M^  Pitt  himself  knows  it; 
and  this  justice  M^  Pitt  always  does  me,  to  declare  his  knowledge 
of  my  partiality  to  you  and  he  does  not,  or  did  not,  blame  me 
for  it. 

I  own  I  have  wished  from  your  own  account,  and  not  his,  that 
you  had  show'd  more  disposition  to  something  like  an  accommo- 
dation with  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  and  to  M^  Pitt's  hints  or 
proposals  to  you,  than  you  seem  to  have  done  in  that  conversation. 
Many  things,  I  think,  would  have  been  avoided  which  have  since 
happened ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not  the  only  one  of  your  best  friends 
who  am  of  that  opinion. 

When  I  found  that  I  could  not  bring  M'  Pitt  back,  I  thought 
the  only  thing  I  could  do  for  your  service  and  to  show  my  un- 
alterable attachment  to  you,  was  to  declare  to  him  in  express 
words, — "Sir,  it  may  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  of  any  service  to 
anybody,  but  I  must  declare  to  you  that,  if  ever  it  is,  I  must,  out 
of  personal  regard  to  the  Attorney-General,  his  merit  and  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  to  the  long  valuable  and  most  intimate 
friendship  which  I  have  had  with  his  Father,  prefer  the  Attorney- 
General  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world'."  This  I  did  to  leave  no  rocMn 
with  Mr  Pitt  to  think  that  he  could  possibly  be  able  to  talk  me 
out  of  it.  And  to  do  M'  Pitt  justice,  he  seemed  to  think  that  I 
was  in  the  right.  As  to  convincing  him,  I  found  that  impossible, 
and  that  I  left  to  others,  equally  (I  know)  willing  with  mj^elf  and 
much  more  able. 

Upon  the  last  question  1  have  fortified  the  Duke  of  Devonsbii^ 
my  Lord  Rockingham  and  even  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  wiA 
proofs  how  much  M'  Pitt  is  to  blame  upon  that  point,  by  coa- 
municating  to  them  the  accounts,  which  you  yourself  and  ay 
Lord  Hardwicke  sent  me  at  the  time,  of  what  had  passed  with 
M'  Pitt  upon  that  occasion  in  the  first  conferences  with  you,  whidi 
not  only  justify  you  but  all  us,  your  friends  and  servants,  ^ 
are  accused  for  having  suffered  Mr  Pitt  to  retnatH  in  a  dnt» 
ail  this  while.  But  I  b^  you  would  take  no  notice  of  that;  we 
must  still  bring  you  together  if  we  can,  or  nothing  solid  can  be 
done.... 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter. 
I  am  (whatever  may  be  thought)  a  very  sincere  man  to  my  friends 
Where  I  make  a  profession,  1  defy  any  man  to  show  one  instance  of 
my  having  ever  departed  from  it.  I  love  to  speak  out  when  I  have 
anything  upon  my  mind.  I  have  done  so  now  fully  to  you— 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  it,  and  attribute  it  to  the  true  cause.  It 
would  grieve  me  to  the  heart  that,  at  a  time  when  you  are  going  to 

'  Above,  p.  518. 
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give  the  essential  proof  of  the  greatness  of  your  way  of  thinking 
with  regard  to  your  friends,  by  the  sacrifice  you  are  making  to 
them,  /  who  flatter  myself  in  thinking  that  I  have  a  principal 
share  in  that  question  and  determination,  should,  from  an  over  zeal 
and  affection,  or  from  a  very  groundless  and  undeserved  jealousy, 
in  my  warmth,  have  dropped  any  expressions  that  should  have 
given  you  any  uneasiness;  1  most  sincerely  beg  your  pardon  for 
them.  Your  Father,  who  knows  me  well,  will  tell  you  that  it 
was  always  my  fault,  but  so  I  am  made.  I  hope  my  old  friend 
would  also  say  (for  that  is  equally  true)  that  it  always  proceeds 
with  friends  from  a  good  and  not  a  bad  cause,  and  that  it  is 
over  immediately. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  in  me  to  expect  that  you  should 
write  me  a  long  letter  in  answer  to  this.  I  beg  you  would  not,  but 
only  a  few  cheerful  lines,  that  you  are  in  good  humour  with  me, 
and  that,  a^  a  mark  of  it,  you  send  me  constant  accounts  gf  your 
proceedings;  for  1  should  be  extremely  hurt  to  find  myself  in  any 
degree  out  of  your  secret.  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  sends  her 
best  compliments.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Unalterably  yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

[On  October  26,  1763  (N.  267,  f.  92),  Thomas  Walpole  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  the  same  subject  He  had  just  been 
with  Pitt  at  Hayes,  where  it  has  raised  "a  heavy  cloud."  Pitt  was 
absolutely  determined  to  state  his  opinion  publicly,  and  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  subject  of  privilege.  Was]  it  possible 
to  hesitate  an  instant  betwixt  the  courtly  chamber  opinion  of  an 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  and  the  solemn  judicial  determina- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ?  [The  ministry  were  mightily 
exulting  in  consequence  of  the  Attorney- General's  declaration  that 
he  would  support  his  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
professed  themselves  sure  of  carrying  everything  before  them, 
notwithstanding  M''  Pitt's  obstinacy. 

Charles  Yorke  replies  to  the  Duke  on  October  28  (N.  267, 
f.  103)  with  thanks  for  the  latter's  kind  expressions  towards  him.] 
I  see  plainly  that  I  have  no  rules  to  act  by  but  those  of  honour  and 
a  fair  character,  without  regard  to  consequences,  to  which  I  do 
assure  your  Grace  that  I  stand  so  indifTerent  as  to  feel  my  mind 
quite  composed  upon  that  subject..., 

[On  October  29,  1763  (N.  297,  f.  119),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
writes  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  is  to 
come  up  to  London  to  see  Pitt  and  endeavour  to  settle  the  dispute.] 
In  a  point  of  privilege  and  in  a  point  of  law,  Mr  Pitt  cannot  expect 
that  men  of  distinction  and  character  will  act  contrary  to  &eir 
opinion,  purely  because  M'  Pitt  makes  a  point  of  it... 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Attorney-General 
[N.  167,  r.  is>']  Clakbuont,  Oci.  31,  1763. 

[Writes  again  to  express  his  satisfaction  and  gratitude ;  nothii^ 
could  have  given  him  so  much  comfort]  I  know  and  feel  the  great 
sacrifice  you  make,  greater  perhaps  than  it  is,  or  has  been,  in  the 
power  of  any  other  single  man  to  make ;  but  I  think  the  whole 
kingdom,  dissatisfied  as  it  is,  and  will  be,  till  some  material  altera- 
tion happens  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  will  see  and  admire  this  step 
in  you,  hope  for  the  best  consequences  of  it  and  will  look  upon  you 
in  a  light,  as  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  your  profession,  in  your 
conduct  and  in  the  manliness  of  your  behaviour,  as  you  are  known 
and  almost  universally  allowed  to  be  in  ability  and  knowledge,  in 
your  particular  profession.  This  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  from 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  lowest  of  all  those,  who  have  any 
particular  regard  for,  or  any  incidental  connection  with  the  Duke  ^ 
Devonshire  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  will  think  and  act  upon  this 
principle  ;  and  that  is  a  very  additional  comfort  to  me  in  considera- 
tion of  this  great  question,  which  I  have  long  viewed  and  considered, 
both  as  to  its  public  and  private  consequences.  Few  of  my  letten 
are  worth  keeping,  but  this  I  beg  you  to  keep. 

[Expresses  his  anxiety  at  the  state  of  Lord  Hardwtcke's  healtb, 
whose  valet  sends  him  a  report  every  day.] 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
[N.  167,  r.  150.]  Clarbuoht,  Oel.  31,  1763. 

[Announces  Charles  Yorke's  resignation.]  I  shall  not  at  presenl 
trouble  your  Ro)'al  Highness  with  any  further  observation  uptffl  it 
except  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  says,  he  makes  a  greit 
sacrifice  to  his  friends  who  will  be  extremely  elated  by  it,  and  the 
ministers  as  much  the  contrary.... 

H.R.H.  t/te  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  Duke  of  NewcastU 
[N.  16;,  I.  141-]  Monday  evening,  past  seven.    \P<t.  31,  l;63.] 

I  have  this  moment  received  yours  with  the  material  and 
agreeable  news  of  the  Attorney  G[eneral]'s  generous  resolutioa 
As  Mr  Pitt  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  I  have  not  time  to  exprcM 
the  hopes  it  gives  me,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  make  the  best  useof 
that  and  of  the  intelligence  relative  to  Wilkes". 

If  we  all  please,  the  disagreeable  point  of  privil^e  may  be 
avoided.  Privilege  and  prerogative  are  dangerous  points  to  toudi 
in  our  constitution.     I  remain 

Your  very  affectionate  friend, 

WiLLUM. 

'  Tlie  guveniroenl  had  al  this  lime  dropped  Wilkes'l 
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Marquess  of  Rockingham  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  167,  f.  143.]  Oct.  3,,  ,7^3. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

M""  Pitt  has  just  left  me.. ..Upon  the  material  points  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  with  M""  Yorke,  M^  Pitt  was  not  quite  in 
the  temper  of  mind  I  could  have  wished,  and  dropped  some  harsh 
expres.sions,  similar  to  those  in  the  letter  to  your  Grace.  He 
seemed  to  attribute  the  Attorney- General's  opinion  to  a  desire  of 
paying  court  etc.  You  may  imagine  how  much  I  combated  in 
favour  of  my  friend,  as  I  thought  that  construction  much  too  severe. 
I  had  the  Attorney-General's  leave  to  acquaint  M""  Pitt  with  his 
resignation,  and  tho'  at  first  he  seemed  to  say  that  it"  was  not 
material  now,  and  that  the  mischief  was  done  in  his  having  armed 
the  Court  etc.  with  his  opinion  to  justify  their  proceeding[s]  etc:  etc:, 
yet  I  thought  afterwards  he  seemed  readier  to  allow  that  M'  Vorke's 
opinion  might  have  been  from  his  real  judgment  M'  Pitt  lamented 
that  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us,  and  I  am 
convinced  his  only  meaning  in  laying  the  stress  he  does  upon  this 
affair,  is  from  his  present  inclination  to  prefer  (in  case  of  oppor- 
tunity) his  friend  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  to  M''  Yorke. 

[Pitt  gave  again  assurances  of  support,  and  declared,  if  such  a 
scheme  as  the  mortgaging  the  sinking  fund,  instead  of  imposing 
new  taxes,  were  proposed,  he  would  appear  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  oppose  it,  "if  he  came  in  blankets."].,.  In  short,  barring 
on  the  subject  of  the  Attorney-General,  he  was  not  displeasing  in 
anything  he  dropped,  and  seemed  very  cordial.... 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to   Viscount  Royston 
[II.  4,  f.  ^j«.]  Grosvenor  Squarb,  Oel.  31,  1763. 

My  meagre  diet  is  still  rigorously  insisted  on.  I  cannot  mention 
this  without  thanking  good  Lady  Grey  for  the  kind  bill  of  fare 
which  she  sent  me  yesterday  by  Mouse',  who  presented  it  very 
genteely  between  her  finger  and  her  thumb.  I  read  it  over  to  my 
Lords  and  Masters',  and  passed  the  articles  of  rice,  sago  and  salop 
with  much  approbation  ;  but  the  material  articles  were  condemned  ; 
calves  foot  was  slipijery  and  mucilaginous  and  crawfish  broth  only 
for  persons  quite  recovered,  who  wanted  nothing  but  strengthenings 
but  too  good  for  me.     What  a  disappointment !... 

'  I.orii  Royslon's  little  daughlet.  *  The  doclon. 
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[The  Attorney-General  replies  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  » 
November  i  (N.  267,  f.  170),  with  thanks  for  his  kind  letter.] 
is  not  necessary  for  me,  or  any  man,  to  be  more  than  a  priv^^^ 
individual ;   but   it  is   necessary  for  me  to  act  with  honour  a^^ 
according  to  my  opinion  and  declarations.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  HJI.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
[M.  167,  f.  116.]  Clakkmont,  /r*o.  «,  176^ 

...Charles  Townshend'  came  in  [to  Lord  Rockingham's]  £  3, 
rage  from  Hayes,  where  he  had  been  two  hours  that  morning.  /f^ 

complained  most  heavily  at  what  had  passed  ;  that  Mr  Pitt  wa^  ^ 
a  violent  fury,  would  do   nothing,  would   concert   with   nobc^dy, 
expected   that  everybody  should    follow  him   and   his   meast^xit^ 
without  vouchsafing  even  to  give  his  reason  for  his  opinion;   tfci( 
for  his  part,  he  was  against  the  privilege ;  that  he  would  not  at 
a   point   of  that  sort,  differ  from   my   Lord  Hardwicke  and    (be 
Attorney-General,   except   M'   Pitt  would  vouchsafe   to   give  Jiii 
reasons  for  that  opinion  ;  that  M''  Pitt  was  furious,  talked  of  nothio^ 
but  separation;  exclaimed  against  my  Lord  Mansfield,  my  Lord 
Hardwicke   and  the  Attorney- General  who,  he  supposed,  had  io 
concert   settled   this   point   of  the  privilege;   that  the  Attotney- 
General   had  formerly  got  over  my  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  point 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  that  in  return  my  Lord  Mansfield  had  g« 
over  the  Attorney- General  in  this  point  of  the  privilege*.... 

Duke  of  Neisjcastle  to  tlu  Duke  of  Devonshire 

[N.  167,  f.  184.]  Clarbmont,  Nov.  s,  t^y 

My  Dear  Lord,,.. 

As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  M'  Pitt  began  with  a  genenl 
declaration  against  opposition  ;  (which  to  your  Grace  he  coloured 
with  the  specious  description  of  Lord  Bath's  opposition) ;  that  tbt 
ministers  were  not  to  be  removed  that  way  ;  that  their  insufficienq' 
and  their  conduct  might  bring  it  about 

His  Royal  Highness  told  him  very  strongly;  "M'  Pitt,  yw 
don't  know  these  gentlemen  so  well  as  I  do.  They  are  of  two  Mb 
^desperate  men  and  obstinate  men,  and  they  will  both  stand  it  out 
to  the  last,  and  you  deceive  yourself,  if  you  flatter  yourself  to  the 
contrary ;  and  if  no  opposition  is  given  them,  they  will  hold  it  and 
do  what  they  please ;  and  what  will  you  have  to  answer  for,  if  yo 
don't  make  use  of  the  present  opportunity,  but  suffer  these  gentle- 
men to  go  on  ?... 

'  Grandson  of  Charles,  stciind  ViscounI  ToH-nshend,  the  UiteHUAn  (iji^itiri! 
known  as  "iipanisli  Charles";  M.l*.  fur  Great  Yarmouth;  later  created  hoftA  Bajpdafi 

'  Also,  fT.  13J  and  137,  to  thv  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lcgp  on  the  hmc  tUfl^ 
and  the  lattci's  reply,  (.  ljl>. 
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To  the  dinner  and  to  all  previous  concert,  M''  Pitt,  as  I  under- 
stand, gave  an  absolute  negative,  and  said  that  had  the  appearance 
of  faction.... 

M^  Pitt  exclaimed  extremely  f^ainst  the  Attorney-General, 
insisted  most  strongly  upon  his  point  of  the  privilege  and  upon  his 
being  supported  in  it. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  introduced  M''  Yorke's  resignation, 
hoping  that  that  might  soften  him  a  little  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
M'  Pitt  grew  more  violent,  said  he  was  sorry  for  it,  that  by  this 
resignation  M'  Yorke  would  have  more  influence  in  the  opposition 
he  would  give  to  his  great  point  of  the  privilege. 

The  Duke  then  took  that  up  and  showed  how  unreasonable  it 
was  that  in  a  point  of  that  nature,  everything  was  to  be  given  up,  if 
everybody  did  not  follow  M'  Pitt's  opinion  in  it ;  that  privilege  and 
prerogative  should  be  very  tenderly  handled  and  well  considered, 
before  either  of  them  should  be  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
discussion.  [The  Duke  also  explained  how  the  whole  topic  might 
be  avoided.]     All  this  signified  nothing. 

M'  Pitt  was  as  tenacious  as  ever,  complained  heavily  of  his 
usage  from  the  Yorke  family,  and  with  his  usual  jealousy  said  that, 
considering  the  part  the  Attorney-General  and  his  Father  had 
acted  in  this  affair,  he  did  not  know  how  far  a  deference  to  their 
opinion  and  advice  might,  from  long  acquaintance  and  partiality, 
influence  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  friends  in  that  quarter. 
[Considering  the  forbearance  with  which  Pitt  had  been  treated,  this 
conduct  now  was  very  unkind  ;  and  it  was  hard  to  be  accused  on 
one  side  of  putting  Pitt  at  the  head  of  the  party  and,  on  the  other, 
of  intriguing  against  him.] 

His  Royal  Highness,  however,  not  startled  or  put  out  of  his 
way  by  these  refusals,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  where 
the  whole  lies,  and  from  whence  the  evil  proceeds,  and  asked  him — 
"Do  you  think,  M'  Pitt,  that  you  have  left  an  impression  with  the 
King?"  "Ido,Sir."  "I  can  assure  you,  you  are  mistaken;  you  are, 
at  present,  tfie  obnoxious  man  at  Court:  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
so  some  time  ago,  but  that  is  otherwise  now."  All  this  he  heard, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  any  impression  upon  him. 

The  Duke  told  M'  Pitt  strongly  that  this  behaviour  would  give 
the  greatest  cause  of  triumph  imaginable  to  the  administration. 

His  Royal  Highness  did  not  think  proper  to  say  anything  to 
M""  Pitt  with  regard  to  my  opinion  or  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the 
privilege,  because  he  would  not  engage  me  in  it,  and  His  Royal 
Highness,  I  found,  was  of  opinion  that  I  should  not  differ  with  my 
Lord  Hardwicke  upon  it.  [H.R.H.  was  in  despair  and  could  not 
tell  what  to  advise, — to  do  nothing  or  to  go  on  without  Pitt — 
the  mischief  attending  both  courses  was  so  great.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  must  give  his  opinion,  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
would  follow.]...!  see  he  [Pitt]  is  jealous  of  M'  Yorke,  and  fears 
that  this  last  act  of  his  will  recommend  him  to  our  friends  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  him  with  them  the  advantage  over  himself; 

35— a 
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and  if  Mr  Yorke's  future  conduct  is,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  agreeaV.^ 
to  the  great  and  wise  part  which  he  has  now  taken,  and  Mr  F^ 
should  continue  in  that  irresolute  and  inactive  situation  in  wb.^^ 
he  is  at  present,  it  will  certainly  have  that  consequence. 

...If  your  Grace,  with  my  Lord  Temple's  assistance  (w 
inclination  I  dare  say  is  with  us),  could  bring  Mi"  Pitt  back  to 
first  idea  of  settling  the  Great  Seal  to  the  satisfaction  both  of 
Attorney-General  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  which,  Ciscb 
sidering  their  different  situations  and  the  different  circumsta^-j^ 
of  their  families,  might  possibly  be  done,  perhaps  more  to  the  i^ 
inclination  of  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  than  he  may  now  ^^i^ 
to  own  to  M^  Pitt,  I  should  hope  all  other  difficulties  migl&t  j^ 
got  over.  Your  Grace  once  told  me  that  my  Lord  Temple  said  to 
you,  "You  and  I  must  settle  this  affair  of  the  Attorney-General."... 

Charles  Townshend  says  M^  Pitt  is  persuaded  that  he  shaJJ  be 
sent  for  again,  and  attributes  his  present  behaviour  to  that... 

Clakemont,  Nw.  tii,  iTtj. 

[He  had  seen  Lord  Hardwicke  concerning  whom  the  docton 
declared  there  was  no  danger;  but  it  would  be  some  time  before  be 
regained  his  health  and  could  attend  the  House  of  Lords.]  Thai, 
in  the  present  situation,  is  a  very  unfortunate  circumstance  for  m 
Poor  man!  I  am  sure  he  is  highly  pleased  with  the  great  ml 
noble  part  which  his  son,  the  Attorney-General,  has  taken. 

I  met  by  appointment  M'  Yorke  at  my  Lord  Rockingham')) 
who  gave  us  a  full  account  of  what  passed  the  day  before  with  the 
King  in  the  Closet  upon  the  resignation  of  his  ofllice;  and  ttwtf 
my  Lord  Rockingham's  opinion  as  well  as  my  own,  that  nothing 
ever  was  more  judicious,  more  manly,  more  proper,  more  kind  W 
his  friends  and  with  more  dignity  than  what  M^  Yorke  said  to  the 
King  upon  this  occasion.  I  shall  give  your  Grace  as  short  and  » 
true  an  account  of  it  as  I  can. 

M''  Yorke  began  by  thanking  the  King  for  His  Majesty's  good- 
ness to  him  and  to  his  family;  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  serve 
His  Majesty  to  the  best  of  his  power,  but  that  now  there  was  no 
further  utility  in  his  service;  that  during  the  last  session  he  lotAol 
upon  things  to  be  in  an  unsettled  or  temporary  situation,  that  he 
flattered  himself  some  means  would  have  been  found  out  to  bring 
about  such  a  reconciliation  with  those,  whose  assistance  he  thought 
so  necessary  for  His  Majesty's  service,  as  might  have  formed  sudi 
an  administration  as  might  have  carried  on  His  Majesty's  iSun 
with  case  and  success,  He  now  saw  with  concern  that  that  was 
not  the  case;  that  those,  with  whom  he  had  ever  been  connected, 
continued  to  be  excluded  from  His  Majesty's  service,  and  that  he 
must  consult  his  own  honour  and  character;  that  in  that  situation 
he  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  King;  that  everybody  knew  bit 
connection  and  the  very  long  friendship  which  there  had  bea 
between  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  Father;  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  (he  was  pleaxd 
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o  say)  had  carried  them  on  with  ability  and  success  and  to  the 
latisfaction  of  the  nation;  that  His  Majesty,  on  coming  to  the 
3rown,  had  found  such  an  administration  so  composed  as  had 
:arried  on  a  most  expensive,  but  most  successful,  war  with  the 
jreatest  glory  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  nation,  and  had 
Dut  the  credit  and  reputation  of  this  country  in  the  highest  light, 
vith  the  universal  approbation  of  all  sorts  of  people, — this  was  said 
particularly  alluding  to  M''  Pitt, — that  upon  His  Majesty's  acces- 
iion  he  had  commanded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  continue  in  his 
iervice,  which  he  did  with  the  same  zeal  and  with  the  same  good 
inclination  that  he  had  done  in  the  reign  of  his  grandfather,  and 
remained  there  till  he  found  he  could  be  of  no  farther  service;  that 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  the  same,  a  man,  whose 
own  abilities  and  great  consequence  in  the  kingdom  and  his  known 
zeal  for  His  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Family,  procured  him  the  high 
esteem  and  regard  of  all  those  who  wished  well  to  His  Majesty 
and  the  nation,  the  merit  of  whose  family  was  remembered  and 
considered  in  the  highest  light;  that  under  these  circumstances, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  received  great  marks  of  disappro- 
bation (and  something  stronger;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  not) 
and  indignity;  that  this  treatment  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had 
been  the  occasion  that  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  had  left  His 
Majesty's  service;  that  these  two  great  men  were  at  the  head  of, 
and  had  the  greatest  influence  in,  the  northern  parts  of  this 
country,  the  greatest,  the  most  considerable  and  best  affected  part 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions;  that  these  were  the  persons  with  whom 
he  (the  Attorney-General)  was  connected,  and  that  when  he  saw 
these  Lords  had  no  part  in  His  Majesty's  administration,  he  could 
be  of  no  service  to  it. 

That  with  regard  to  himself,  an  Attorney-General  could  not  be 
of  service,  or  do  his  duty  (which  was  to  give  his  opinion  to  the 
King  according  to  his  conscience,  sometimes  agreeable,  sometimes 
otherwise  to  His  Majesty),  except  he  has  the  real  confidence  of 
his  ministers;  that  that  was  so  far  from  being  his  case  that  in 
a  memorable  instance,  the  last  winter,  he  had  given  an  opinion 
relating  to  the  number  of  troops  to  be  kept  up  in  Ireland,  which 
differed  from  that  of  some  of  the  ministers,  and  perhaps  might  not 
be  at  that  time  agreeable  to  His  Majesty.  What  treatment  did  he 
receive  from  His  Majesty's  ministers?  A  meeting  was  summoned 
of  above  forty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (the  Tories)  by 
His  Majesty's  ministers  where  the  Attorney -General's  opinion  was 
canvassed,  when  never  one  word  had  been  said  previously  to  him 
about  that  opinion,  nor  was  he  (the  Attorney- General)  suffered 
even  to  be  present  at  that  meeting  to  defend  and  support  his  own 
opinion. 

His  Majesty  replied — "I  remember  that  case  very  well;  1  did 
not  approve  it;  that  was  done  by  one  man,  I  need  not  tell  you  who; 
you  know  him;  that  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  that  man 
had  proposed  things  not  for  the  service  of  you  and   your  family 
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which  I  resisted'."    His  Majesty,  I  think,  was  not  very  kind  ^ 
that  man  by  this  confession,  and   yet  that  man  is  now   comii^ 
over  [from  abroad]  to  bear  a   principal  part   in  support  of  H^ 
Majesty's  measures  and  ministers. 

M''  Yorke  at  last  instanced  the  case  of  his  own  Father,  whic^ 
he  said,  had  made  a  great  impression  upon  him,  tho'  it  did  not  se^ , 
to  have  done  so  with  his  Father ;  that  my  Lord  Hardwicke  had  b^^ 
commanded  by  the  late  King  to  assist  at  his  Council,  after  he  t^^ 
resigned  the  Great  Seal ;  that  he  had  done  so  and  given  the  b^^g 
attendance  and  advice  in  his  power;  that  His  Majesty,  upon    J^g 
coming  to  the  Crown,  had  commanded  him  also  to  continue   ^^ 
attend  his  Council,  which  he  had  done  in  the  same  manner  as  ig 
the  former  reign ;   that  my  Lord   Hardwicke  was  afterwards  left 
out  of  the  summons  to  the  Cabinet  Council  without  the  least  notioe 
taken   of  it   to  him,  or  one  word  being  said  by  any  one  of  his 
ministers  to  my  Lord  Hardwicke  upon  it.    His  Majesty  spoke  with 
respect  and  regard  of  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  but  said  nothing  par- 
ticular in  answer  to  what  M^  Yorke  had  said  relating  to  the  CounciJ. 

I  forgot  to  observe  that  in  talking  upon  my  subject,  M'  Yorke 
instanced  strongly  the  most  extraordinary  manner  in  which  my 
friends  had  been  treated,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament 

There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance.  M^  Yorke,  in  talking  of 
M*"  Pitt  and  M'  Yorke's  connections,  said  that  he  had  had  an  inttmate 
connection  and  friendship  with  M'  Pitt  ever  since  his  (Yorke's) 
coming  into  the  world  to  17SS,  when  M'  Pitt  went  out;  that  even 
ever  since,  tho'  the  same  intimacy  had  not  subsisted,  they  hid 
always  been  upon  a  foot  of  great  civility  with  each  other.  The 
King  seemed  tnuch  struck,  And  said  remarkably — "  This  is  the  fint 
moment  that  I  ever  heard  that  there  had  been  any  friendship 
between  you" — a  proof  that  M'  Pitt  had  spoke  very  stron^y  to 
His  Majesty  against  M""  Yorke. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  King  said  not  one  single  word  in  favouroC 
or  against  any  one  of  us ;  but  said  only  he  was  very  sorry  that  the 
reconciliation  had  not  happened  (alluding  I  suppose  to  M^  Pitt's 
negotiation),  that  His  Majesty  had  wished  it  very  much;  thatitwu 
not  his  fault  that  it  had  not  been, — And  this  was  all. 

The  King  was  very  civil  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  M'  At- 
torney-General very  dutiful  in  his  expressions  to  the  King.  Hii 
Majesty  mentioned  nothing  particular  but  the  affair  of  the  privilege 
and  no  other  part  of  the  question  relating  to  Wilkes.  Mr  Yorke 
replied — "Sir,  as  I  have  given  Your  Majesty  my  opinion  upon  thii 
point,  whenever  it  comes  in  question,  I  shall  act  pursuant  to  it' 

I  foi^ot  to  mention  what  I  should  have  done  before,  that  is 
talking  about  the  administration  and  upon  the  King's  complainiflg 
of  the  insults  to  Government  etc:,  His  Majesty  said, — "Butthiiis 
general;  it  is  not  confined  to  London  only;  it  is  all  over  dc 
kingdom.  We  hear  of  insurrections,  and  tumults  in  every  put  of 
the  country ;  there  is  no  government,  no  law  etc:" 
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The  Attorney-General  took  that  up  extremely  properly  and  in 
support  of  his  own  resolution,  then  executing.  He  observed  that 
that  was  extremely  to  be  lamented ;  that  for  that  reason  he  wished 
that  His  Majesty  had  the  service  and  assistance  of  those  persons, 
whose  credit  in  the  kingdom  might  give  satisfaction,  and  prevent 
these  disorders  at  home,  as  well  as  support  the  honour  and  interest 
of  His  Majesty  and  this  country  abroad. 

1  can't  express  to  your  Grace  the  satisfaction  which  this  manly 
behaviour  in  M^  Yorke,  and  his  distinct  account  of  it,  gave  to  my 
Lord  Rockingham  and  myself. 

I  found  after  it  ended  that  Mr  Yorke  seemed  greatly  to  wish 
that  we  would  let  our  friends  act  as  they  should  think  proper,  and 
applied  himself  particularly  to  me  in  the  affair  of  the  privilege. 
He  thinks  himself  so  strong  upon  the  question  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  convince  all  unprejudiced  persons,  and  I  find  would  be  much 
mortified  if  we  (and  myself  in  particular)  should  lay  any  injunctions 
upon  them  to  the  contrary.  I  did  not  care  for  myself  to  make  any 
positive  promise  yel  upon  it,  tho'  I  think  what  Mr  Yorke  desires  is 
very  reasonable;  but  I  love  to  have  a  little  more  time  for  reflection 
and  concert,  and  perhaps  to  talk  it  over  quietly  and  the  consequences 
of  it,  with  Mr  Yorke  alone. 

But  the  Marquess  from  the  honesty  of  his  heart,  notwith- 
standing the  partiality  he  has  for  Mr  Pitt,  is  now  so  provoked 
with  him  that  he  declared  clearly  and  strongly  to  Mr  Yorke  that  he 
thought  his  behaviour  had  been  so  great  and  so  meritorious  to  us, 
that  we  were  obliged  in  honour  and  gratitude  to  engage  our  friends 
to  support  him  in  this  point  of  the  privilege.  Mr  Yorke,  as  you 
may  imagine,  was  mightily  pleased,  and  I  said  nothing  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Marquess  upon  it,  and  I  suppose  it  may  finally  end 
so,  or  at  least  to  suffer  our  friends  to  go  according  to  their  own 
opinion  and  inclination,  which  is  all  Mr  Yorke  seems  to  ask  at 
present.  Hut  I  think  everything  ought  to  be  tried  to  make 
Mr  Pitt  reasonable  to  a  degree  and  to  prevent  a  breach,  which 
I  whispered  to  my  Lord  Rockingham,  I  was  afraid  this  resolution 
would  bring  about.... 


Major-General  llie  Hon.  Sir  Joseph   Yorke  to  Lord  Royston 
\H.  iH,  f.  3;j.]  Haoub,  Wov.  5,  1763. 

...The  substance  of  your  letter  surprised  me  a  good  deal  and 
not  agreeably,...!  can  easily  conceive  the  embarrassing  situation  he 
must  have  been  in,  and  every  man  is  to  judge  of  what  relates  to  his 
own  honour.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  know,  however,  whether 
he  goes  out  entirely  upon  his  own  opinion,  or  whether  he  takes 
that  step  in  concert  with  the  leading  persons  in  the  present  minority 
in  rarliament..,,If  the  latter,  upon  what  terms  does  he  unite  with 
his  old  friends,  and  what  consideration  is  to  be  showed  him  in  any 
future  settlement  of  our  unfortunate  and  divided  country?     I  have 
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not,  to  speak  fairly,  seen  any  of  our  principal  men,  who  have 
steered  the  helm  since  I  have  been  in  the  world,  to  whom  I  would 
have  lent  my  paws  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  and  to 
embark  in  a  system  with  them.  I  would  choose  to  see  my  way. 
It  would  grieve  me  to  see  my  brother  Charles  stop  short  in  hu 
career,  because  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  his  int^rity  and 
abilities,  and  think  my  country  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of 
such  men  as  him. ...As  to  my  brother  John,  you  only  just  mention 
his  being  to  follow  Charles's  steps  without  mentioning  the  motives, 
and  add  a  paragraph  which,  I  suppose,  is  to  prepare  me  for  a 
summons  from  my  friends  to  quit  too,  or  else  for  an  order  from 
above  as  a  punishment  for  belonging  so  nearly  to  the  voluntary 
re5igners....You  know  I  am  placed  in  a  double  capacity  in  the 
King's  service  as  ambassador  and  as  a  military  man.  In  both 
I  have  been  better  treated  than  I  deserve,  and  therefore  cannot 
pretend  to  any  personal  cause  of  complaint. ..If,  therefore,  I  atil 
•  left  quietly  at  my  post,  I  am  not  warm  enough  in  party,  nor  of 
consequence  on  either  side  to  think  of  doing  anything  but  my  doty 
and  continuing  to  serve  the  King  as  heretofore'.... 

[On  November  5,  1763  (N.  267,  f.  245),  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
writes  to  Charles  Yorke  owning  that  his  opinion,  though  he  has  not 
studied  the  subject,  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  privil^e.]  I  don't 
see  how  it  can  be  called  a  breach  of  tlie  Peace ;  there  is  no  overt  act, 
no  tumult,  no  insurrection,  occasioned  by  this  libel,  suppose  it  is 
proved  to  be  so,  A  private  man  is  precluded  from  obtaining  his 
just  debt  on  account  of  [t]his  privilege.  Does  not  that  seem  more 
unjust  than  that  a  prosecution  for  a  libel  should  be  delayed  ?  We 
are  to  see  things  in  every  light.  Such  ignorant  and  desperate 
ministers  as  these  may  endeavour  to  support  their  power  by 
cageitig  (as  my  Lord  Cowper  called  it)  members  of  Parliament, 
whom  they  don't  like.  [He  desired  to  talk  it  over  quietly  and 
M''  Pitt  knew  nothing  of  his  opinion. 

Charles  Yorke  replies  the  same  day  (f.  248)  expressing  bis 
satisfaction  at  the  approbation  with  which  his  action  was  r^arded.] 
Indeed,  my  dear  Lord,  in  a  less  heated  state  of  the  times,  every 
honest  man  would  see  that  government  is  undone  in  this  country, 
if  privilege  is  taken  in  such  an  extent.  It  will  be  the  only 
arbitrary  thing  known  to  this  Constitution.  The  King  is  bounded 
by  law  and  the  private  subject  must  observe  the  laws,  but  a 
member  of  Parliament  is  above  them,  in  almost  everything  except 
a  capital  offence.... 

Marquess  of  Rockingham  to  the  Duke  of  Ntweastle 
[N.  167,  f.  186.]  Hvo.  8.  176}. 

...I  recommended  [to  Lord  Temple]  that,  if  M'  Pitt  and 
M''   Yorke    did    differ    in    opinion,  that  it   might  not    be  witfc 

'  See  below,  p.  SJ4. 
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warmth  etc:  and  that,  if  it  was  possible,  it  should  be  contrived 
that  the  House  should  see  that,  if  they  disagreed  upon  the  point  of 
privilege,  that  there  was  other  points  in  that  affair  on  which  they 
did  agree,  and  how  inclined  and  determined  they  were  to  act 
together.  I  told  Lord  Temple  that  M'  Pitt  would  not  hear 
M""  Yorke  on  the  subject.  Lord  Temple  begs  to  see  M^  Yorke, 
is  highly  pleased  with  his  resignation  etc:  and  wants  to  talk  with 
him  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  our  conversation 
expressed  himself  with  great  regard  for  Mr  Yorke,  his  family 
etc:  etc:... 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  167,  f,  188.]  Gkosvenor  Square,  Nm.  8,   1763,  at  night. 

My  Dear  Lord, 

This  night  completes  the  month  during  which  I  have 
been  absolutely  confined,  not  only  to  my  house  but  almost  to  two 
rooms.  In  that  time  I  have  run  through  the  whole  materia  medica 
that  could  have  any  relation  to  my  case.  And  not  only  run 
through  it,  but  over  and  over  again  ;  for  we  have  gone  in  a  circle 
and  proved  what  Archbishop  Abbot  said  to  King  James  the  First 
— that  the  English  physicians  excelled  chiefly  in  the  great  powers 
of  the  Church — those  of  binding  and  loosing.  I  don't  say  this  by 
way  of  complaint,  for  1  don't  know  that  they  could  do  better. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  after  all,  yesterday  and  last  night  were  the 
worst  day  and  night  that  I  have  passed  during  my  illness.  I  have 
for  some  time  had  a  suspicion  in  my  head  that  my  present  dis- 
temper might  either  take  its  rise  from,  or  have  some  connexion 
with,  that  complaint  under  which  I  suffered  so  much  at  Wimpole 
in  the  year  1759.. ..All  this  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  to  him 
I  submit.  I  am  at  present  easy,  tho'  very  low  and  much  enfeebled. 
One  thing  I  lament,  that  it  will  hinder  me  from  being  useful  either 
to  my  friends  or  the  public,  for  a  great  while. 

1  beg  pardon  for  being  so  long  upon  this  subject,  which  was  not 
the  business  of  this  letter.  That  was  to  acquaint  your  Grace  with 
a  resolution  very  lately  fixed,  which  will  be  carried  into  execution 
before  the  end  of  the  week.  Ever  since  Charles  had  determined 
to  resign,  my  son  John  has  been  very  uneasy,  and  thought  his 
continuing  in  office  would  put  him  in  a  very  awkward  situarioti 
and  render  him  liable  to  jealousies  and  suspicions  on  both  sides, 
and  might  be  interpreted  as  a  reserve  for  the  family  with  the  Court 
[  have  had  no  hand  in  this,  but  as  he  is  a  young  man  of  many  good 
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qualities  and  particularly  of  a  great  deal  of  honour,  he  is  fixed  and 
will  wait  upon  my  Lord  Halifax  for  this  purpose  before  the  end  of 
the  week.... As  to  Sir  Joseph,  care  has  lately  been  taken  to  acquaint 
him  with  all  this  in  a  proper  manner.  As  he  is  in  a  foreign 
residence  and  will  at  present  have  nothir^  to  do  in  Parliament, 
I  suppose  he  may  be  left  to  events  and  to  what  the  ministry  will 
think  fit  to  resolve  concerning  him.  This  is  the  state  of  the  caae 
and  whatever  becomes  of  me,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  leave  my  family 
in  the  same  honourable  friendships  and  connexions  in  which  I  have 
lived  and  intend  to  die.... 

I  have  made  the  first  part  of  my  letter  so  long  that  I  have  tired 
myself....]  am,  as  you  have  long  known  me,  most  cordially  and  un- 
alterably, my  dearest  Lord,  ever  yours 

Hardwicke. 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tfie  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
(H.  74,  f.  349!  N.  167,  f.  310.]  Clareuont,  ffaa.  g,  1763. 

My  Dearest  Dearest  Lord, 

Never  any  letter  made  so  much  impression  upon  the 
most  sincere  and  grateful  friend  as  your  most  tender  and  kind 
letter  has  this  moment  made  upon  me.  Such  a  mark  of  the  most 
constant  and  the  most  invariable  friendship  and  affection  scarce 
was  ever  received  from  one  friend  to  another  before.  I  can  never 
foi^et  it,  nor  the  kind  disposition  showed  throughout  the  whole  of 
all  your  dear  children's  right  and  affectionate  way  of  thinking  and 
acting.  How  can  any  children  do  wrong  that  come  from  such  a 
Father?  My  wishes  are  conlined  at  present  to  your  health. ..and 
I  trust  in  God  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  find  you  tomomxr 
about  one  o'clock  greatly  better  in  all  respects ;  I  pray  God 
grant  it !. . . 

Unalterably  Yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 


George  Onslow  to  t/te  Duke  of  NewcastU 
[N.  16;,  f.  300.]  AW.  9,   (7«3. 

...I  must  give  your  Grace  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  bow 
M''  Yorke  was  received  the  first  day  of  Term  in  Westminster  Hall 
The  moment  he  entered  the  whole  room  began  to  shout;  wbea 
M''  Wilbraham  and  M'  Hoskins,  the  two  oldest  barristers,  con* 
ducted  him  into  Court  behind  the  Bar.     Wilbraham  was  upoo  hb 
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legs  to  move  the  Chancellor  that  M'  Yorke,  in  consequence  of  the 
unanimous  request  of  every  senior  barrister,  should  sit  first  below 
the  Bar,  but  the  Chancellor  prevented  him  by  calling  first  on 
Mr  Yorke  to  know  if  he  had  anything  to  move,  and  so  gave  him 
the  precedency'.... 


Marquess  of  Rockingham  to  the  Hon.  CkarUs   Yorke 
[H.  8:,  f.  7.]  GmisvENOR  Square,  Nm.  14,  1763. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  seen  several  members  of  Parliament  this  day  with 
some  of  whom  I  am  intimately  connected  and  in  truth  I  must  say 
that,  tho'  1  found  all  of  them  full  of  the  highest  regard  for  you  and 
extremely  wishing  to  show  their  respect  to  your  opinion,  yet  upon 
the  present  question  their  opinions  {so  strongly  biassed  by  their 
inclination  not  to  concur  with  administration)  seem  fully  to  deter- 
mine them  to  embrace  the  opportunity  now  offered. 

Those  amongst  them,  who  will  reason  at  alt  upon  the  subject, 
allege  (that  from  appearances  of  the  readiness  of  the  present 
Government  to  adopt,  and  the  notions  they  and  their  predecessors 
may  have  imbued  into  great  personages — )  that  they  shall  be 
exceeding  unwilling  to  give  way  into  any  system  of  constructive 
crimes. 

I  am  sure  the  more  I  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  the  more  I  shall 
betray  my  own  ignorance ;  but  if  I  could  convey  to  you  how 
sincerely  1  should  rejoice  on  any  occasion  to  show  the  most  un- 
feigned personal  regard  for  you,  1  should  be  most  thoroughly 
happy.  But  if  the  torrent  carries  away  upon  the  present  point 
those,  who[m]  you  might  think  I  might  persuade,  I  must  beg  you 
would  do  me  the  justice  not  to  blame  me,  and  to  do  them  the 
justice  not  to  attribute  it  to  personal  predilection,  but  to  the  opinion 
they  have  in  general  adopted,  that  the  times  make  the  necessity. 
I  am  ever,  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  regard,  your  most 
obedient  servant  and  sincere  friend 

Rockingham. 


■  See  Foss,  Jiio;;.  Did.  789 :  "  On  his  quilting  office  he  [Charles  Vorke]  attended  ihe 
Court  on  tlie  om>ide  liar  in  his  stuff  gown,  although  when  appointed  Solicitor-General 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1754  he  had  received  a  patent  of  precedence,  deeming  piobably 
that  that  patent  was. ..void."  Subsequently,  he  teceived  a  re-grant  of  the  patent  of 
precedence.  This  seems  to  show  that  he  had  not  taken  the  rank  of  K.C.  u  slated  in  the 
LiH.elnL  Inn  Black  Booii,  iiL  356,  3J9. 
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George  Onslow  to  the  Duke  of  NewcastU 
[N.  167,  f.  3J4.]  Nte.  15,  1763. 

Everything  would  be  as  well  as  possible,  if  Mr  Yorke  had  not 
thought  fit  to  give  a  strange  opinion'  and  consequently  vote  on  our 
first  question  in  regard  to  reading  the  Bill. 

Numbers  on  that  \\\. 

Every  one  of  our  people  with  us  except  the  Yorke  family.... 


George  Onslow  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  168,  f.  16.]  Nsv.  aj.  1763.    s  o'clock. 

My  Lord, 

Though  we  are  not  come  to  a  division,  I  cannot  a  moment 
delay  giving  your  mind  the  ease  and  joy  it  will  receive  from 
knowing  that  M'  Yorke  has  spoke  and  declared  with  us'.  The 
effect  it  has  had  is  not  to  be  described  by  anything  but  by  the 
division,  when  I'm  sure  it  will  appear.  M'  Pitt's  look  and  gesture 
of  joy  and  approbation  was  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  world, 
and  the  Cavendishes  particularly,  and  all  of  us,  are  happy  beyond 
measure.  We  shall  certainly  do  great  things,  particulars  of  which 
I  shall  hope  your  servant  will  be  here  to  receive  about  8  o'clock.... 

[N.  168,  f.  37-1  [AW.  14,  1763.]    9  o'clock. 

...Hussey  has  made  the  finest  speech  that  ever  was  heard, y^ 
us.  I  wish  Charles  Yorke's  had  not  been  full  as  violent  against  us', 
but  it  was  not  half  so  well  received.  He  spoke  two  hours  and 
laboured  it  too  much,  M'  Pitt  is  now  answering  him,  and  does  it 
coolly  and  finely.... 


Lord  Royston  to  tlie  Hon.  Charles   Yorke 

[H.  i3,f-53-]  n-**- 

Dear  Brother,... 

I  had  a  long  conversation  on  Sunday  with  Lord 
Temple,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  not  much  to  the  purpose,  tbo' 
upon  the  whole  it  was  confidential  and  frank  on  his  part  I  com- 
plained strongly  of  Pitt's  speech,  I  mean  the  general  doctrines  of  it 
and  the  abuse  of  the  Profession,  taking  care  to  do  justice  to  his 

'  On  a  point  of  procedure  connecled  with  the  privil^e.     See  above,  p.  477. 

-  For  postponing  the  debate,  p.  477. 

'  On  the  mi.in  question  of  privil^e.     See  p.  47S. 
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manner  of  treating  you.  His  Lordship  admitted  it  was  not  one  of 
his  best  performances,  and  that  his  temper  was  too  apt  to  be 
heated,  and  that  he  wished  some  things  in  it  had  been  othenvise. 


Yours  in  haste, 


P.S.     I  told  Lord  Temple  that  all  the  great  acts  for  liberty  had 

been  obtained  by  lawyers^. 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Hon.  Charles   Yorke 

[N.  268,  f.  55.]  Newcastle  Hoosb,  AW.  15,  1763. 

Dear  Sir, 

Tho'  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  with  you  in  this  point, 
I  cannot  conceal  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  the  universal 
applause,  which  is  given  you  from  all  quarters,  upon  what  passed 
yesterday,  has  given  me.  All  our  friends  speak  of  it  with  admira- 
tion and  pleasure,  and  you  can't  know  so  well  as  I  do  how  far  it 
goes,  and  what  good  effects  I  flatter  myself  with  from  it... 


Duke  of  Dex'onshire  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  369,  f.  15.]  Bath,  Dct.  17,  1763. 

...Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  is  come.  I  walked  half  an  hour 
yesterday  morning  on  the  Parade  with  him  ;  we  talked  over  the 
times.  I  told  him  my  mind  about  M""  Pitt  and  that  I  was  in 
doubt,  if  he  continued  so  impracticable,  whether  I  should  not  retire. 
He  endeavoured  to  excuse  and  soften  his  conduct,  and  said  if 
I  took  that  step  the  thing  was  over.  I  said  I  should  take  no 
resolution  till  I  came  to  town.  M'  Pitt  had  the  holydays  to 
consider  of  it,  and  if  I  found  there  was  no  union  nor  concert, 
I  should  consult  with  my  friends  and  do  what  I  thought  right. 
I  was  jjleased  with  him ;  he  talked  very  reasonably,  mentioned  of 
himself  the  difference  with  the  Yorke  family  ;  saw  the  necessity  of 
a  union  with  them,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  he  and  M'  Yorke 
could  come  together  and  talk  over  the  business  of  Westminster 
Hall.  He  did  not  believe,  if  they  talked  over  points  previously, 
that  they  .should  differ,  and  expressed  himself  very  handsomely  in 
regard  to  M''  Yorke.  1  wish  you  would  be  cautious  how  you  mention 
this,  even  when  you  think  it  may  do  good,  for  that  will  depend  upon 
the  temper  of  mind  that  people  are  in.... 

'  See  vol.  L  p.  141. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

[N.  169,  f.  61.]  ClAKBMONT,  Dee.  19,  176^ 

My  Dear  Lord,... 

He  [Charles  Yorke]  said  remarkably  that  M'  Pitt  had 
showed  more  civility  to  him  in  the  last  debate  than  he  believed  be 
had  ever  done  to  anybody  who  had  differed  with  him  before.  M' 
Yorke  attributed  that  to  a  sense,  which  M'  Pitt  had,  that  he  had 
injured  him,  and  to  the  impression  M'  Yorke's  speech  had  made 
upon  M'  Pitt,  and  which  M^  Pitt  saw  it  had  made  upon  the  House; 
for  that  Mf  Pitt  seemed  very  short  and  defective  in  his  answer  and 
much  embarrassed.  I  added,  might  it  not  have  been  from  a  better 
matured  reason  to  show  an  inclination  to  forget  all  that  had  passed 
and  to  be  reconciled  ? 

M^  Yorke  talked  of  M''  Pitt's  manner  of  treating  everybody,  to 
which  I  replied  as  usual ;  nobody  had  felt  more  of  that  than  myself 
and  submitted  to  it  all  from  my  firm  opinion  that  this  country 
would  never  be  in  quiet  till  M""  Pitt  had  a  very  considerable  share 
in  the  administration,  which  he  seemed  to  admit.  And  I  really 
think  that,  if  M'  Pitt  would  hold  forth  a  generous  hand,  all  would 
come  right ;  but  M""  Yorke  must  absolutely  have  the  Seals  or  the 
family  will  never  be  easy.  1  hear  my  friend  Leggc  intends  at 
a  distance,  to  touch  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt  upon  the  subject, 
imagining  that  he  may  like  a  peerage  and  good  emoluments  for 
his  family  (of  which  he  is  in  need)  [more]  than  the  Great  Seal  akw 
with  the  peerage.... 

I  inclose  to  your  Grace  a  dictated  note,  which  I  have  received 
this  moment  from  my  Lord  Hardwicke.  The  first  part  of  it  rdates 
to  the  state  of  his  health,  which  gives  mc,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  give 
your  Grace,  the  greatest  and  truest  pleasure.  The  part  underlined 
at  the  end  of  it  gives  mc  most  inexpressible  concern,  for  it  can 
mean  nothing  but  his  forgetting  the  part  we  (myself  especially) 
have  acted  towards  his  son  in  the  late  affair,  and  our  giving  up 
everything  and  everybody  to  M'  Pitt.  It  is  indeed  too  agreeable 
to  his  discourse  he  held  to  me  during  his  illness.,.. 


Earl  of  Hardwicke  to  tlic  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[X.  169,  f.  78.]  Grosvknor  Squam,  Dk.  19.  17*9. 

Lord  Hardwicke  presents  his  most  respectful  compliments  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle.... 

Lord  Hardwicke  has  been  so  much  reduced  that  he  was  as  weak 
as  a  child  of  two  years  old,  but  hopes  by  the  blessing  of  God  (he 
goes  on  so  well  in  his  amendment)  that  he  shall  pick  up  sticngdi 
by  degrees,  and  lives  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  tike  one  risen  from  the  dead.    They  may  be  assured,  if 
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he  has  drank  any  Lethean  water,  it  has  not  the  least  impaired  the 
impressions  of  his  great  obligations  to  them  ;  Iho',  if  U  has  totally 
extinguished  in  him  the  memory  of  certain  modem  politics,  lie  shall 
not  in  the  least  regret  it'.... 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Hon.  Charles   Yorke 
[N.  169,  f.  196;  H.  81,  f.  153.]  Clarbmont,  Die.  IS.  "763- 

[Expresses  his  renewed  anxiety  at*Lord  Hardwicke's  state  of 
health.]...!  found  the  Duke  [of  Cumberland]  just  what  I  could  wish 
him,  wise,  prudent,  considerate,  determined.  His  Royal  Highness 
soon  began — "  I  am  in  love  with  the  Yorkes,  and  I  have  not  said 
that  before.  I  wish  they  knew  it.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  my  Lord 
Hardwicke  is  recovered  (I  pray  God,  it  may  be  so  1).  I  long  for  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  him,  and  telling  him  so  myself,  and  also  what 
I  say  to  you.  I  want  also  to  have  some  discourse  with  him  upon 
my  own  subject  and  conduct."  This  made  me  happier  than  I  can 
express  to  you  (whatever  your  jealousy  may  make  you  think  of  me). 
1  told  His  Royal  Highness  that  I  rejoiced  to  hear  him  talk  so;  that 
1  should  not  fail  to  let  you  know  it.  and  that  I  was  sure  it  would 
make  a  great  impression  upon  you  and  your  family. 

He  talked  with  the  utmost  and  highest  regard  for  my  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  indeed  very  properly  upon  all  subjects  and  all 
points.  He  said  there  must  be  a  thorough  reconciliation  between 
Mr  Yorke  and  M''  Pitt ;  that  that  was  his  point,  that  without  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done,  and  in  the  doing  it  His  Royal  Highness 
talked  with  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration  for  Mr  Yorke. 

[He  himself  had  thoroughly  agreed  and  had  said  that  H.R.H. 
could  do  more  to  bring  about  the  happy  result  than  anyone.] 
I  must  do  the  Duke  the  justice  to  say  that  in  everything  he  said 
he  proposed  ample  satisfaction  and  consideration  for  you. 

1  have  now  told  you  the  simple  fact,  and  leave  you  to  make 
your  own  observations  upon  it,  I  will  never  deceive  you ;  my 
judgment  may  be  erroneous,  but  I  think  generally  I  come  out  to 
be  as  much  in  the  right  as  others.  For  my  part,  I  think  with  the 
Duke  that  the  whole  depends  upon  this  reconciliation,  and  even 
that  the  salvation  of  the  country,  the  honour,  credit,  reputation  and 
success  of  all  your  friends  (and  I  had  almost  added  but  I  must  beg 
your  pardon  beforehand)  your  own  depend  upon  it'. 

HoLLE,s  Newcastle. 

'  See  GttirjilU  Papers,  ii.  ]4i. 

'-'  Aljo  \.  169,  r.  194  to  Loid  Kockinghun,  to  the  same  effect. 
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Hon.  Ckarlts  Yorke  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N.  169,  f.  119;  H.  81,  f.  155.)  Dtt.  16,  i}6]. 

[Lord  Hardwicke  is  better  but  still  far  from  recovery.]  In  the 
meantime  your  Grace  will  approve  my  taking  no  notice  of  anything 
in  your  letter.  Nor  could  I  advise  the  least  circumstance  to  be 
thrown  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  way  at  present,  leading  to  ideas  of 
public  business  and  personal  situations.  When  he  returns  to  air, 
nourishment  and  exercise,  such  thoughts  may  be  entertained  without 
inconvenience.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  receive,  as  he  ought,  the  gnce 
and  condescension  of  His  Royal  Highness.  As  to  myself,  no  man 
can  have  a  deeper  sense  of  it  than  I  have,  nor  can  be  more  sensibly 
touched  with  duty  and  gratitude  for  the  least  mark  of  hu 
countenance  and  good  opinion.  I  know  the  weight  of  his  great 
talents,  both  in  the  Royal  Family  and  the  public.  But  indeed, 
my  dear  Lord,  I  do  not  see  my  way.  The  whole  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  a  single  point,  in  which  I  have  unfortunately  differed; 
and  for  the  rest,  your  Grace  sees  that  M^  Pitt's  sagacity  suggeett 
to  him  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  Parliament... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
[N.  J69,  f.  533.]  Claebmont,  Dtc.  tj/Jt,  i;6j. 

...I  am  sorry  to  say  his  [Charles  Yorke's]  answer  is  not  a  clever 
one.. ..But  yet  I  know  the  Yorkes  better  than  any  of  you,  theit 
merit  and  their  weaknesses.  I  know  it  was  right  to  let  them  km* 
the  disposition  of  the  Duke  towards  them  ;  that  will  bring  them 
back  sooner  than  anything.  They  fancy,  tho'  without  the  leait 
foundation,  that  we  shall  all  give  them  up  to  M^  Pitt  without  taking 
any  care  of  them. 

Charles  Yorke  remarkably  says, "  he  don't  see  his  way  ";  let  him 
see  his  way,  and  all  will  do.... 

Dttke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  Rtystou 

{H.  77,  f.  47.]  Clammont,  /ok.  3,  1764. 

Mv  Dear  Lord,... 

I  now  flatter  myself  again  that  Providence  will  present 
to  us  that  great  and  good  man,  my  Lord  Hardwicke,  for  the  sake 
of  his  country,  his  family,  his  friends,  amongst  the  first  of  whom  I 
must  have  the  vanity  to  reckon  myself,  the  oldest,  the  longest  and, 
I  hope,  as  grateful  and  as  sincere  as  any  of  them.  If  an  un- 
interrupted friendship,  an  intimate  and  almost  daily  correspondeDce; 
attended  with  constant  marks  of  confidence  and  affection,  with  a 
reciprocal  concern  for  everything  that  interested  or  concerned  each 
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other,  a  continued  union  of  conduct  and  behaviour  and  even  of 
opinion  and  sentiment,  more  than  I  have  known  in  any  other 
instance,  can  form  a  reciprocal  friendship,  it  must  be  in  our  case. 
[Expresses  the  variation  of  his  anxious  hopes  and  fears  during 
Ix)rd  Hardwicke's  illness,]  I  have  one  more  reason  to  add  to  the 
former,  to  save  the  University. ..from  the  eternal  reproach  which 
must  fall  upon  them  for  having  suffered  themselves  to  have  one  of 
their  first  officers  imposed  upon  them  by  the  most  unheard  of 
violence  and  the  corrupt  influence  of  power  against  one,  who  has 
all  the  claims  to  their  friendship,  that  gratitude,  propriety,  merit 
and  spotless  character  can  entitle  him  to'.  I  have  never  presumed 
to  trouble  your  Lordship  upon  this  subject.  I  know  how  irksome 
it  was  to  myself  to  think  or  act  upon  it,  much  more  must  it  be  so 
to  your  Lordship.  That  very  consideration  made  me  delay,  as 
long  as  I  could,  taking  the  necessary  measures  upon  a  supposition 
that  a  vacancy  might  happen,  till  I  found  that  our  antagonist  was 
using  all  arts  and  endeavours  to  carry  his  point  by  a  prostitution 
of  the  King's  name  in  a  manner  never  before  attempted,  even  in 
the  strongest  days  of  loyalty  and  subjection  in  either  University. 
I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  at  my  first  trial,  1  found 
many  grave  and  serious  men,  and  such  as  I  thought  1  had  a  right 
to  influence  in  such  a  question  as  this,  which  so  nearly  concerned 
myself,  not  only  declared  and  engaged  for  my  Lord  Sandwich  but 
avowing  those  principles  of  interest  and  subjection  which  I  thought 
no  man,  especially  a  Divine,  would  have  owned,  at  least  for  his  own 
sake.  [Enumerates  several  names  of  persons  who  have  resisted 
these  mischievous  influences*.] 


[N.  i;o,  f.  196.]  St  James's  Square,  /an.  i6,  1764. 

Lord  Roy.ston  thinks  it  proper  to  acquaint  Mr  Jones  for  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  information,  that  Lord  Hardwicke  has  been 
apprised  of  this  Cambridge  contest^ — that  he  received  the  account 
very  calmly,  and  only  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
leave  anything  behind  him  which  was  worth  making  so  much 
bustle  about.  He  expressed,  however,  his  sense  of  the  indecency 
of  Lord  Sandwich's  manner  of  timing  his  applications  and  con- 
ductinfj  his  canvass,  pretty  strongly. — Lord  Royston  did  not  choose 
to  enter  at  first  into  too  large  a  detail. 

'  The  laiirliaaluri-  uf  Ijird  Samiwich  as  successor  M  Lord  Hardwicke  u  Steward  of 
iht  UniidT-ilyof  Cambriilec  sec  [■.  4H,. 

*  N.H.  Hiiv  In  n  very  h.ind^omc  Ictli-i. — The  Duke  of  Newcastle  endeavoured  ro 
rceoninii-ril  liiiiir^-lf  In  us  liy  a  slrcniious  txerlion  of  iiilerest  at  Cambridge. ,.  I  was  very 
indiffcreiil  in  Ui.it  matlcr.  ns  not  thinking  it  led  to  anything  maleiial.  and  that  such 
a  mc-te  finili^'r.  even  rroiii  .1  reNpectabli:  >)<)dy,  when  not  made  an  unanimous  compliment, 
was  >>carcely  nnrtli  accijiMnci.'.  II.  [Klscwheie  the  second  Lord  il.  complains  of  ihc 
iroulik-.  c\|x;ii'.i-  .incl  oljliyaliunt  inlci  which  he  was  drawn  by  the  impoitunily  of  the  Duke 
and  lii»  imither  in  this  m-MWi.     II.  Ho,  i.  8;  H.  309,  f.  41;  N.  170,  f.  116.] 

V.  ill.  36 
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Earl  of  Harduncke  to  the  Hon.  Charles   Yorte 
[H.  5,  f.  jss.]  Grosvbnor  Square,  FtK  ?■  *1^- 

[He  sends  the  numbers  of  the  division  upon  the  Marriage  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1753. 
Yeas  125,  Noes  56. 

The  objection  about  the  sailors  mentioned  in  the  debates  then 
can  have  no  substantial  foundation,  if  no  instances  can  now  be 
produced  after  the  Act  has  been  in  force  ten  years'.] 


Duke  of  Newcastle  to  H.RJI.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
IN.  170,  f  .(48.]  Newcastlk  House,  Fit.  ii,'i;<4. 

,, .There  are  hopes  that  we  shall  have  the  Yorkes  tomorrow. 
I  saw  my  Lord  Hardwicke  on  Friday.  He  was  in  very  good 
humour  and  said,  speaking  of  the  ministers — "  What  do  tYity  brin 
upon  themselves  by  their  ignorance?  They  have  brought  the 
business  of  Monday  upon  them  by  that;  my  son  Charles  will 
be  there  on  Monday';  he  does  not  seem  to  be  disposed  to 
compliment  the  administration  upon  that  point." 

George  Onslow  to  tite  Duke  of  Newcastle 

[N.  .;o,  f.  +;M.]  Fih.  13,  1764. 

...The  spirit  of  the  House  is  vastly  with  us.  Lord  John 
[Cavendish]  is  more  positive  than  ever  about  the  Yorkes.  If  he 
is  right,  the  day  will  be  nearly  ours.... 

Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Hon.  Cltarles   Yorkc 

[X.  170,  f.  49i]  Newcastlb  House,  Feb.  ij,  1764. 

Dear  Sir, 

My  friend  West  and  George  Onsiow  came  to  my  bed- 
side from  the  House  of  Commons  to  acquaint  me  with  the  gloriont 
day  and  night  which  they  had  had  in  the  House,  and  with  the 
great  and  meritorious  part  which  you  had  had  in  it  Allow  me 
most  sincerely  to  congratulate  you  and  my  country  upon  it,  and 
particularly  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  having  given  me  a  pew 
of  mind  whicli  I  have  not  had  for  many  months.  My  great  and 
valuable  good  friend  gave  me  .some  distant  hints  of  it  some  dqn 
ago;  I  am  sure  he  is  pleased  with  it. 

No  man  in  England  is  more  happy  upon  the  occasion  thai 
myself;  for  whatever  you  may  think,  or  may  have  thought  (tho*  I 
'  See  »ol.  ii.  pp-  65-6.  •  Febmtrjr  13,  tee  p.  479. 
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have  not  for  some  time  had  so  much  of  your  confidence  and  con- 
versation as  others),  no  one  man  in  England,  (I  don't  except  your 
own  family)  has  more  real  and  true  regard  and  affection  for  you  or 
concern  for  your  honour,  figure,  interest  and  reputation  than  myself, 
and  no  coolness  can  ever  alter  that  disposition  in  me,  towards  you.... 

I  think  I  sec  a  greater  prospect  of  a  happy  turn  of  affairs,  which 
must  produce  some  settlement  and  some  system,  than  I  have  ever 
yet  done.  Allow  an  old  man  to  conclude  with  a  schoolboy's 
quotation 

Macte  lua  virlule— sic  hinc  ad  astni. 

1  am  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  affection,  dear  Sir,  ever 
most  faithfully  yours 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

James  West  to  the  Duke  of  NexvcastU 

|N.  i;o,  f.  419.]  Friday  nighl  [/«.  17,  1764]. 

After  a  good  deal  of  altercation  upon  several  amendments 
proposed  to  the  question,  whereon  were  several  small  and  (I  was 
afraid)  little  offensive  altercations  between  Mr  P[itt]  and  Mr  Y[orke], 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to  viz:  to  add  and  treasonable  after 
the  words  [sic]  seditious,  and  after  the  last  words  according  to  the 
practice  of  \tk£\  Secretary's  office  and  often  produced  in  the  King's 
Bench  and  never  decided  by  that  Court,  tho'  there  are  warrants  on 
which  there  ha%'e  been  orders  for  discharging,  bailing  and  remanding^. 

On  the  whole  question  the  Attorney-General  proposed  the 
adjourning  the  question  in  a  very  long  speech.  Mr  Yorke  has 
answered  him  in  the  most  masterly  manner  possible,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  Mr  P[itt]  and  all  our  friends  with  the  utmost 
applause.  Lord  North  is  answering  him.  Our  friends  in  great 
spirits. 

Charles  Townshend  is  come. 

Egcrton  gone  into  the  country. 

Cooke  in  flannels. 

Dundas  brought  in  on  men's  shoulders. 

Lord  Catherlough  like  a  ghost. 

Lord  Charles  Spencer'  sent  to  from  Blenheim  to  stay  away. 

Half-past  nine. 

George  Onslow  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
[N,  171,  f.  19.]  FridBjr  Dighl  IFtb.  17,  1764]. 

Everybody  almost  is  down  of  both  sides.     My  Lord,  we  have 
been  and   still   are  employed   in  forming   the   question,  which   I 
believe  will  be  done  soon  without  a  division.     We  have  had  some 
I  The  final  wording  of  the  amendnient  was  somewhat  diflerent ;  see  p.  480. 
'  M.I',  for  Oxfurd.>hirc ;  Comptroller  of  the  HouMhold;   son  of  the  third  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 
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rubs  in  the  course  of  it,  such  as  Charles  Yorke's  differing  t»taUf 
with  Conway  and  in  some  measure  at  one  time  with  Mr  Pitt;  but 
by  great  prudence  and  very  good  behaviour  of  Charles  York^  aJJ 
that  is  quite  over,  and  we  are  hastening  to  the  main  point  in 
regard  to  which  everything  appears  in  our  favour.. ..Pitt  vety  ill 
but  in  excellent  spirits. 

[Endorsed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle]  I  don't  understand  any 
part  of  this  letter.     I  think,  however,  that  we  are  all  agreed  at  last 

[N.  i7i.f.  1..] 

Mv  Dearest  Lord, 

Joy,  joy  to  you  in  particular.  I  cannot  a  momoit 
defer  telling  you  that  Mr  Yorke  has  this  moment  closed  the 
noblest  performance  that  ever  was  heard,  and  what  added  to  it 
was  that  it  was  an  answer  to  the  most  beastly  and  brutal  speedi 
of  Norton's,  who  said  he  would  treat  the  opinion  of  Parliament  en 
this  matter  as  the  opinion  of  a  drunken  porter.  Mr  Yorke  isid 
he  always  made  it  his  greatest  pride  to  pay  attention  and  devotion 
to  it.  We  all  think  the  thing  is  over.  Nothing  ever  met  with 
such  applause  as  Charles  Yorke.  Pitt  is  in  love  with  him  and  so 
we  are  all.  God  be  praised.  I  think  now  we  shall,  as  Mr  Pitt  said, 
crush  our  domestic  enemies  as  we  have  our  foreign  ones. 

Dnke  of  Newcastle  to  Mr  Shelley 
[N.  171,  f.  53.)  /■>*,  10,  1764. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  have  not  troubled  you  with  any  parliamentary  question 
of  late.  There  is  one  which  every  sentiment  of  honour,  aflectioa 
and  gratitude  obliges  me  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  mypowtr; 
and  that  is  that  my  old  friend,  my  Lord  Hardwickc,  who  fi* 
upwards  of  forty  years,  has  been  the  most  zealous,  the  mo* 
affectionate,  and  the  most  useful  friend  to  me,  to  my  family,  and 
every  branch  of  it,  should  not  now  be  mortified  by  rejecting  a  KU 
which  has  been  in  force  so  many  years,  purely  out  of  dislike  W 
my  Lord  Hardwicke  and  his  family  ;  especially  after  his  son  has 
done  the  utmost  service  to  our  cause  by  the  greatest,  the  nw* 
able  performance  that  ever  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons'. 
I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  I  shall  never  look  upon  any  man, 
tho'  ever  so  nearly  related  to  me,  who  does  not  oppose  the  repeal 
of  this  Bill  at  this  time,  to  be  any  friend  of  mine.  The  worthy  and 
amiable  brothers  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  tho'  by  no  meam 
friends  to  the  Marriage  Bill,  will  reason  and  act  like  men ;  and  it 
would  grieve  me  that  so  near  a  relation  of  mine  as  yourself  should 
be  alone  in  opposition  to  us.  I  could  not  from  the  sincerity  of  Wl 
heart  avoid  saying  so  much  to  you.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  aStc- 
tionately  yours, 

HoLLEs  Newcastle. 

1  Above,  p>  480. 
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Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  Hon.  Charles   Yarke 
[N.  171,  f.  83',]  Newcastle  Houbk,  FA.  14.  1764. 

[Af^er  expressing  his  renewed  anxiety  at  the  unfavourable 
iccounts  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  continues]  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
ust  called  upon  Mr  Pitt,  who  still  keeps  his  bed,  to  tell  him  that  he 
lad  executed  his  commission  to  "ili^  Yorke,  which  was  very  kindly 
.nd  properly  received.  M^  Pitt  repeated  last  night  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  (if  possible)  in  stronger  terms  than  he  did  to  me,  his 
jreat  approbation  of  and  satisfaction  with  M' Yorke's  conduct  He 
aid  very  properly  and  very  strongly,  talking  of  the  future  proceed- 
ngs,  that  nothing  must  be  proposed  which  could  either  renew  former 
Kaints  in  which  we  might  have  differed  amongst  ourselves,  or  bring 
m  any  point  on  which  we  could  possibly  differ  now.  M'  Pitt  said 
le  could  not  presume  to  send  for  M^  Yorke,  but  that  he  had  left 
/ord  with  his  porter  that,  whenever  M^  Yorke  did  him  the  honour 
o  call,  he  should  be  let  in,  and  M^  Pitt  would  be  very  glad  to 
ee  him. 

[Charles  Yorke  replies  the  same  day  (N.  271,  f,  85)  thanking  the 
Juke  for  his  kind  offices  and  announcing  his  intention  of  visiting 
*itt  as  soon  as  his  present  state  of  indisposition  will  allow  him.] 

Lord  RoystoH  to  the  Hon.  Charles   Yorke 
[H.  13,  f.  61.]  St  jAMBs'a  Sqdabk,  Martk  6/A,  1764. 

Dear  Brother,... 

I  suppose  you  will  have  heard  from  Harrison  that  this 
Tievous  stroke  is  fallen ;  God's  will  be  done  but  we  shall  all  feel  it 
everely....When  I  was  at  Grosvenor  Square,  I  went  in  to  kiss  my 
ear  and  honoured  Father  for  the  last  time,  and  did  not  think  then 
hat  he  could  hold  out  many  hours. 

Yours  affectionately  and  most  afflicted 

H. 

Hon.  C/tarles   Yorke  to  Lord  Royston 
[II.  13,  f.  63.]  4  o'clock  TueKla;. 

When  I  was  in  Grosvenor  Square  this  morning,  I  thought  the 
truggle  cuuld  not  last  many  hours.  He  had  the  felicity  to  expire 
/ithout  pain.  In  every  light  the  loss  is  inexpressible;  to  the 
lublic  in  many  ways,  but  at  this  time  most  especially  to  his  family. 
tut  the  hand  of  God  has  kindly  removed  him  suo  tempore,  alima 
ZeipitblUae*. 

*  LokI  I  laritwicki-'s  death  was  indeed  a  ver;  gK»i  loH  to  hii  Cunily.  Had  b«  lived 
vo  ur  three  years  lunger,— which  from  his  appetnnce  [in]  the  tamner  [of]  1763  Ibeie  wa« 
le  ijieaies)  iiiospfct  of.— it  would  have  fixed  my  brother't  TortUDes,  allowing  that  Mbn 
:inlin);encie!i  had  been  ihc  same.      H. 
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Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph   Yorke  to  Lord  RcystCH 
(H.  19,  f.  48.]  Hagub,  Monk  13/i,   1764. 

Dear  Brother, 

My  heart  is  too  full  to  say  much.  God's  will  be  dont 
The  stroke  is  a  heavy  one  tho',  as  you  say,  long  expected.  Indeed, 
from  the  first  moment  I  heard  our  ever  to  be  honoured  and  beloved 
Father  had  relapsed,  I  inwardly  despaired  of  his  recovery  and 
endeavoured  to  prepare  my  mind  for  so  severe  a  separation,  which 
sinks  deep  into  it.  When  I  reflect  upon  all  we  owe  him  and  me 
in  particular,  a  tender  concern  gets  the  better  of  me  and  the  void  in 
my  life  seems  impossible  to  be  filled.  His  worth,  his  merit,  his  long 
services  were  for  me  the  foundation  of  my  fortune  and  success.  He 
is  gone,  alas,  and  I  must  submit.... 


The  career  of  a  great  and  good  man  must  needs  close  thu^ 
amidst  grief  and  the  bitter  feelings  of  personal  bereavement  But 
it  is  not  with  a  sense  of  loss,  but  rather  of  gain,  as  of  a  posseswn ' 
for  all  time,  that  we  ourselves  lay  down  the  history  of  his  life 

Like  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  art  of  Greece  it  was  complete, 
consistent,  and  symmetrical,  expressed  in  a  few  broad  and  simple 
lines,  and  with  all  the  balance  and  sobriety  of  classic  inspiratioA. 
There  was  perfect  unison  and  proportion  in  all  its  parts;  in  none 
was  there  any  excess  or  extravagance. 

Moreover,  just  as  the  figures  of  that  ancient  art  present  thetn- 
selvcs  to  the  spectator,  with  no  side  movements  or  flexions  of  the 
limbs  to  detract  from  their  pristine  majesty  and  digni^,  » 
does  this  great  man,  in  his  life  and  personality,  in  which  were 
no  starts  or  turns,  no  inconsistencies  which  demand  explanation 
or  palliation,  no  lights  or  shades  which  require  adjustment,  faa 
posterity,  with  the  same  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  motive,  with 
the  same  finality,  clearness  and  completeness,  and  with  the  same 
calmness,  certainty  and  repose. 

These  are  qualities  which  could  not  have  existed  without  great 
strength  and  inflexible  courage,  fortified  by  the  firmest  religiou 
faith,  by  the  consciousness  of  right,  and  by  a  sufficiency  to  stand 
alone. 

Thus  the  ideal  set  forth  by  the  prophet  of  the  Hebrews  was  io 
some  way  realised — "And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  firan 
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the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry 
place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land '." 

Seldom  has  any  man,  on  reaching  the  term  of  his  existence, 
been  able  to  look  back  at  so  complete  an  accomplishment  of  the 
destiny  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  fulfil.  His  life  had 
been  warped  by  no  blighting  forces,  had  been  fettered  or  hindered 
by  no  injurious  influences,  but  had  proceeded  from  the  first  to  its 
full  developement  and  fruition. 

"  That  continuous  state 
Of  ordered  impulse  mariners  await 
In  some  benignant  and  enriching  wind. 
The  breath  ordained  by  Nature'." 
His  life  had  flowed  from  its  source  like  the  clear,  free  waters  of 
a  great  river,  with  ever  widening   and  deepening  stream,  till  at 
length  it  joined  the  ocean. 

"  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme; 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full*." 

'   Isaiah  \x\ii.  1.  '  I.iiu!  on  thi  Duke  of  W/llington  hy  B.  Disiseli. 

^  llcnkim,  Coopers  Hill. 
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Aguesscau.  U',  Chancellor  of  France, 
note  on,  ii  17a;  ciimplaints  of  his  de- 
lays, ii  sro». ;  conversation  with  Charles 
Voike,  ii  170,  4)JS 

Aiguillon.  I>uc  d',  nq>Dtiatiims  with  Lord 
Howe,  iii  144 

Aix-la-Cliapelle,  pe.tce  of,  i  617  sqcj., 
631  sqt).  ;  terms  of,  i  633  :  causes  of 
the   French   making,  i  654,  ii   15,  11; 


results,   i   633 ;    b^ni   a   new  period, 

Albemarle,  ^nd  Earl  of,  note  od,  i  510^ 
ii  167;  at  Fontenoy,  i  404;  pnnel 
Joseph  Yorke's  conduct  at  Fooienari 
li  I4B;  anibassadoi  al  Paiii  and  n^eclt 
his  duties,  ii  [49;  absence  fnxn  hra, 
ii  I  jo;  death  of,  ii  156 

Albemarle,  George,  3rd  Earl  of  (Lori 
Bury),  note  on,  i  410 ;  bringi  newi  tk 
Cutloden,  i  511  ;  victory  M  Havaaaahi 
iii  419 

Allen,  Ralph,  of  Prior  Park,  i  96;  boi- 
piialiiy  of,  ii  196;  hit  vititoi*,  ii  144; 
Pitt,  Charles  Vorke  and  Waibaitaa. 
iii  364 ;  correspondence,  iii  47S 

Alva,  Duke  of,  maxim  nf,  iii  147 

Ambassadors,  privileces  of,  i  140;  CMO 
concerning  decided  by  H.,  ii  464;  the 
Chancellor's  and  Chief  Justice*'  jori^ 
diction  over  ofTenders  against,  ii  41S 

Ambler,  Charles,  KtpQrti,  ii  431  «.; 
tribute  10  H.'s  ereatness,  ii  316 

Amelia.  Princess,  chief  mourner  at  Qatci 
Caroline's  funeral,  i  181 ;  attendi  Lord 
Loval's  trial,  i  583,  jgg  ;  on  bonk  ft 
Laufleld,  i  647  ;  joins  the  D.  of  Cub- 
becland's  faction,  ii  B7  11. ;  cmbals  of,  i 
39-  4''  44.  4*'47.  "3'  "4'  "9 •■.''•: 
supporter  of  Fox,  ii  iHS;  reliue*  H.akq 
of  Richmond  Park,  ii  46 ;  suiti  apiM 
for  closing  Richmond  Park,  ii  308  »■■ 
anxiety   on    the   D.    of    Cumbcdand'l 


H.  o 


I  the  Princess  of  Hesse,  ii 


lillli- 


approves  of  Bnte'i  appointment  to  GnxM 
with  the  Princess  of  Woks,  ii  307 ;  imt 


j^emU^ 


against  Foi. 

with  N.,  H.  on,  iii  401,  433 ; 
resimiption  of  influence  over  Geoqp  III, 
iii  508;  correspondence,  i  397,  u  39s 

Amelol,  Jean  Jacques,  French  Miniilef  <rf' 
Stale,  i  969 

America,  taxation  of,  H.  Pelham  diMaadei 
from  by  H.  and  N.,  ii  B 

Ames,  Joseph,  inscribes  hia  Tjf^afkiitt 
AnIiquilUs  to  H.,  ii  f6l 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  later  Baroa,  note  oo, 
iii  198;  menti  urged  by  CoL  Joq* 
Vorke,  iii  114,  198,  13}  tqq. ;  WoUn 
opinion  of,  iii  1 1 4  n. ;  aocooM  t)f  tbt 
retreat  toSt«de,  reference  to,  iii  Ufa-; 
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3  ;  at  conquest  at 
Cape    Breton    1758.   iil    1,1;;    campaign 
■"  ■'—■'-  --S9,  ui  13H;  on  his  victory 
iii   151,   J47;   correspond- 


at  Montreal, 
ence,  iii  14.7 
Anabapli 


er,  jrd  Duke  of,  Lord  Chamberlain, 

at  Cabinet  Council,  ii  191 
Ancram,  Lord  (afterwards  *th  Marquis  of 

Lothian),   wounded  at  Fontenoy,  note 

on,   i  39.) ;    pursues  fugitives  from  Cul- 

loden,  i  514 
Andrews,  Capt.  of  the  "  Defiance,"  killed 

in  battle  off  Minorca,  ii  193 
Anesty,   Richard  de,  lawsuit  of,  ii  74 
Anglesey,  Lord,  decree  of  H.  in  ptrsertam, 

ii  461 
Anf;tesey  case.   Lord   Manslield's  conduct 

of.  critici'.ed,  ii  5H 
Anhall-Dessau,    Prince    Leopold    of  (Der 

Alle  Dessauer),  note  on,  iii  ijj 
Anhalt-Zerbsl,Uon'.-Princessof,  passion  for 

intrigues,  iii  ij  ii.,  65;  correspondence 

with  Joseph  Vorke,  iii  11,  65  sqq. 
Animadmriions  upon  the  Ratnl  Laws  ef 

ii  43'*. 
43'  •'■ 

Anne,  Queen,  speech  on  accession,  iii  16a; 
grant  from  her  civil  list  for  the  war,  iii  i^d 

Anne,  Princess  Royal,  Princess  of  Orange, 
i  i;3n. :  liegent  of  the  Netherlands, 
situalion  and  character  of,  ii  31 ;  meeting 
with  the  King,  1748,  i  656;  good 
relations  of  Joseph  Vorke  with,  ii  1  SJ. 
S7j;  euloByofH.,ii4rr;  remonstrance  on 
the  attitude  of  England  towards  Holland, 
iii  131;  begs  for  H.'s  support  and 
advice,  iii  170;  letter  lo  IL  appealing 
for  assistance  fur  the  maintenance  of  the 
liarrier,  ii  yi ;  gratitude  to  H.  for  sup- 

spondence,  i  638,  651,  ii  31)5,  iii  131 
Anonymous  letters  10  H.,  ii  10 » 
Anson,  George,  Admiral,  Lord,  note  on, 
i  346  ;  about  lo  start  on  his  "  voyage,"  i 
145  and  n. ;  return  and  letter  to  H.  on, 
'  J.iOi  34'>!  procession  of  his  men  with 
Che  treasure  taken,  i  .ijy :  M.P.  for 
Ilclon,  ii  156 ;  advanced  by  IL,  ii  155  ; 
marriage  to  II. *s  daughter,  i  639  «., 
67M ;  created  llaroii  Anson,  i  639  «.,  ii 
IH.<:  residences  of,  ii  158;  Lord 
.Sandwich  k-ave>  Ihe  direction  of  the 
Navy  to.  iii  1 14  h.  :  appointed  President 
of  the  Hu.ird  of  Admiralty,  ii  41 ;  his 
great    character    and    ahilitics,  ii    156; 
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generosity  of,  ii  157;  victory  off  Cape 
Kinisterre.  1  615,  639:  present  at  Cabinet 
Council  at  Henry  Pelham's  death,  ii 
191 ;  to  rebuke  Legge  for  ridiculing  N., 
ii  197  n.\  urges  oi^nisation  of  the 
Colonies  in  their  defence  before  out- 
break  of  the  war>  ii  156  «. ;  raises  the 
distinguished  officers  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, ii  157,  iii  ti4:  unfortunate  choice 
of  Byng,  ii  157:  responsitality  for  loss 
of  Minorca,  ii  168  sqq.,  330  sqq.  ;  advises 
N.  to  keep  fleets  in  home  waters,  ii  j68; 
eulogised  by  H.  Walpole,  ii  16S  ;  abuKed 
by  Walpole,  ii  ir>9 ;  abused  by  Pitt,  ii 
»73.  3J'  !  complimented  by  Pitt,  ii  «^; 
management  of  the  Navy  censured  by 
Pitt,  ii  333;  resignation  of,  ii  180 ;  H.'s 
concern  for,  ii  334 ;  H.  takes  the  lead  in 
organising  defence  of,  ii  353  sqq. ;  de- 
fended by  Lord  Royston,  ii  34;,  3;!  ; 
reappointed  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty through  H.'s  influence,  ii  370, 
403,  iii  114;  Pitt  and  Bute  concur  in,  ii 
404  ;  Lord  Lyltelton's  congratulations, 
ii  413:  George  II  desires  reinstatement 
of,  ii  401,  403,  404  ;  justiflcation  of,  ii 
35ii  37»>  40j;  House  of  Commons  in- 
quiry, ii  3JI  i  plans  of  adopted  by  Pitt 
on  obtaining  office,  1756,  ii  361;  con- 
ference with  Legge,  ii  391 ;  recommends 
Wolfe  for  promotion,  iii  II4». ;  com- 
plaints of  N.'s  Admiralty  appointments, 
iii3i;  on  the  Army,  iii  115;  opposedto 
Pitt's  policy  of  separate  expeditions,  iii 
117  H.\  thinks  attempt  against  Roche- 
fort  practicable,  iii  189;  exercises  the 
fleet,  iii  317  :  on  prospects  at  Louisburg, 
iii  116,  118;  on  Joseph  Vorke,  ii  iji; 
sent  on  a  mission  to  N.  by  H-  on  the 
affair  of  the  "  Inconnue,"  iii  87  i  opinion 
of  doctors,  it  594  1  grief  at  loss  of  his  wife, 
ii  $80 ;  produces  a  state  of  the  fleet  at 
Cabinet  of  August  14,  1761,  iii  iji; 
opposes  declaiBlion  of  war  against 
S|»in  at  meeting  of  Cabinet,  October  1, 
1761,  iii  179;  conquest  of  Havannah 
planned  by,  Iii  19s,  373,  418;  Mrs 
Delany's  praise  of,  ii  (£8  n. ;  testi- 
monies to  his  merits,  iii  159-60;  H.'s 
character  of,  i  678,  ii  157,  iii  418  1  Pitt's 
Urdy  eulogy  of,  ii  351 ;  correspondence, 
ii  163,  184,  193.  354,  357,  393,  403, 
593,  111  87,  186,  115  sqq.,  ijj 

Anson,  Lady,  iii  Vorke,  Lady  Elimbelh 

Anson,  Thomas,  i  4IJ 

Anslis,  John,  (iarter,  arranges  procession 
of  I.ord  High  Sleward,  174(1,  >  559  "■ 

Anstis,  George,  case  of,  ii  510 

Antwerp,  captureil    by  the  trench,  i  615 

Antwerp  Inn,  at  Dover,  i  11.  13 

Appeal  in  criminal  cases  discussed  by  H., 
i  118 

Appius,  Colonel  of  regiment  of  Hesse- 
Homburg,  at   Konlcnoy,   i  434 

Appointment  under  a  power,  if  for  sinltter 
purposes,  void,  ii  463 
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Aicot,  Clive's  viclory  of,  ii  8 

ATcmberg.  Due  D',  note  on  obstructive 
conducr  of.  i  .fj)  ;  comninnds  Austrian 
troops  in  Flatiderx,  i  J97,  330;  opposes 
Lord  Stair's  project  of  march  to  I'aris.  i 
354  ;  proposes  to  miack  the  t'rench  army, 
I  361  J  ilip^le  with  Count  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  i  3+3 

Ai^nson,  Comli;  D',  note  on,  ii  166  ;  pru' 
posils  fur  peace,  i  617,  6j6 

A^ll,  John  Campbell,  md  Duke  of, 
1  163,  16.1,  1791  goes  into  opposition, 
i  183  ;  criticises  the  army,  i  1^  ;  attack 
on  WaljHiIe,  i  100;  supports  Bill  for 
Walpole's  impeachmenl,  i  iSg,  190 ; 
opposes  Bill  1^  penalties  foT  the  I'orteous 
nols,  passage  of  arms  with  11..  i  183; 
esteem  for  ll..  i  1S3;  JacoNte  attempt 
to  seduce,  i  304;  note  on,  made  com- 
manilcT-in-chtef,  i  304 ;  tiinnection  with 
Jx>rci  Carteret,  i  30s  ;  and  Convention  of 
tianau, i  313 

Argyll.  3rd  Duke  of  {l^)r<l  IslayJ.  1  ]6+. 
30$;  inlr^ucs  af^in.st  II.  anil  N..  i  191: 
opposes  Bill  of  penalties  for  I'otteous 
riots,  i  1H3;  Mijipoils  H.'s  paper  to 
the  King,  i  333;  condemns  apathy 
shown  in  Scotland,  1745,  i  460;  ac- 
quiesces in  aliolition  of  hereditary  juris- 
dictions, i  ggi-i:  speech  in  support  of 
abolition,  i  595,  613-4;  supports  Act 
restricting  exercise  of  functions  of 
Anglican  Church  in  Scotlanil,  i  .199; 
on  entails,  i  614 :  complimented  by 
Lord  Loval,  i  fXit\  ]ircsiiles  at  trial  of 
James  of  the  Glen,  i  .157  1  present  at 
Cabinet  Council  on  Henry  E'elhain's 
death,  ii  191  ;  conimis^oned  to  gain 
over  Bute  from  opposition,  ii  304 :  pto- 
iDotes  l>iit's  scheme  of  raising  Highland 
reginienti.  ii  384  1  resentment  at  nomi- 
nation of  I^rd  Eglinlon  to  governorship 
of  Ihimliartnn  CaMle  pacified  by  H.,  iii 

Argyll,  4th  Duke  of,  does  not  support  Ileie- 
dilaiy  Jurisilictions  Scotlantl  Bill,  i  606 

A^yll,  jth  Duke  of  (Jack  Campliell)  votes 
against  the  Ilereilitaiy  Jurisdictions 
Scotland  Bill,  i  606 

Aimaila  netvslellers,  i  111 

Amilagf,  Kx  partf,  ii  465 

Army,  standing,  in  tinie  of  peace,  i  148; 
feart  uf,  i  97;  a  defence  of  the  consti- 
lulion,  ii  ,t4 ;  employment  of  to  quell 
dislurlnnci-K,  i  t3(;  jusiilieil  by  11..  i 
184  1  instructions  for  i|ucllin|;  riots,  i  93  ; 
civil  control  of  insisted  u]>on  by  11..  i 
ryS  ;  discipline,  ■  91 ;  Mutiny  Bill,  1749, 
ii  84  si|<i.;  extended  to  India,  li  I4I; 
death  penally  for  ilesertion,  ii  54 ;  courts- 
martial,  futility  of  pioceeilings  of.  ii 
341-1;  revision  of  articles  of  war,  ii 
34i>  3S8;  reviul  of  sentences,  ii  54.  85; 
stlp])orted  by  H.,  ii  n\  liability  to 
coutl-marlial  of  officers  on  half-pay,  ii  J4, 
84,   V»\   lialiility  of  ex-oDken   in.    iii 


161  si}<}. ;  impiessmenU  for  military  m 
vice,  lii  1  sqq. ;  Act  19  George  11,  c.  4. 
iii  3 ;  serious  infringement  of  the  liberty 
uf  the  subject  by,  iii  3.  4 ;  relief  ■0i>MI 
illegal  imprisoninenls,  iii  1  iqq- :  H.  on 
the  ofhcers,  iii  190 ;  Lord  Anion  on  Ibe 
officers,  iii  tij-4;  emigration  of  dii- 
chareed  soldiers  to  Nova  Scotia,  ii  ji; 
numbers  of,  1755,  ii  173  «.;  175*  iii 
137;  1760,  iii  151;  eslimalcof expendi- 
ture on,  1761,  iii  149 

''Army  of  observation,"  iii  119 

A  me.  Ed  want,  i  79 

Ariis,  Samuel,  defendant,  i  136 

Asgill.  John,  note  on  cose  of,  iii  5BI 

Ashbumham,  John,  ind  Eirl  of,  01 
Aivson's  reinsiatement  at  the  Admiralty, 
ii  370  n. ;  advises  N.  lo  retire  from  office 
at  George  lll'i  accession,  iii  307 

Assicnlo,  confirmed  by  Treaty  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle.  i  633 

AihtnioH  Ijtttri,  \  vfj 

Alholl,  James,  ind  Duke  of,  i  fj;  ■■: 
vassals  refuse  totlrink  health  of,  I  D16 

Atkyns,  John  Tracy,  ftefiarlt  of.  lefued 
leave  to  publish  by  II.,  ii  431  n. ;  orga- 
ment  in  Omyckund  v.  Barktr,  ii  4J71 
Iriliute  10  fl.'s  greatness,  ii  516 

Atierbury,  llishop,  banishment  of.  i  74 

Alltrnty-Gtueral  v.  Mentgemeiy.  ii  jitia. 

Augusta,  Princess,  daughter  ol  Fredeiitil 
i>rmce  of  Wales,  birth  of.  i  170: 
marriage  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick ,  iii  369 ;  obstruclion  of,  iii  fM 

Augustus.  Kleclor  of  Saxony  and  Kingcf 
rolanit,  i  166,  3.(0  n. ;  attitude  of,  i  359 

Augustus,  Fori,  captured   by   the  rebels 

Austria,  tel.iliuns  with  Great  BriloiD,  i 
.lis,  ii\.  337.  339.  J86.  «3'.  *S»"lt; 
674,  ii  I  sqq.,  ]<;(,  185:  Ttea^  * 
Vienna,  1731.  ii  jo;  sub.idy  10,  iT4}> 
i  3H1 ;  demand  for  ;^iDa,ooo,  174B,  ■ 
6S3.  ii  10  sqq. ;  indiBerence  regaidif 
election  of  the  King  of  the  Komaiia,  ii  JJI 
accession  of  England  to  treaty  wiA 
Russia  and  Austria,  il.  and  N.  on,  ii  IJi 
enii  of  Austrian  alliance,  ii  3;  treatyvd 
France,  i  674,  ii  174;  leaene  wJA 
Fiance  and  Kusmb  against  Fre 

116,  117;  f<»ces  oiipoied  to  I . 

1758.  iii  W3  ;  position  of.  1758,  iii  i|<; 
Bute's  negotiation  with  censured  by  H.. 
results  of,  iii  196 


Bacon,  Sir  Edmund,  M.P.,  i  136 
Bacon,  Francis.   Viscount   St  Albus  m 
legislation,  i  595;  on  idleneM of  wirSb 
peoples,  ii  164 :  on  iteoe«ity  of  a  natioail 
armed  force,  ii  161;   t      ""  ' 

of  the  equity  and  c 
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of  equity  upon  the  common  law,  ii 
554;  dictum  that  not  a  decision  but 
its  ground  is  (o  be  regaided,  ii  4141 
picture  of  a  peat  judRe.  ii  515  ;  on 
"affeclalion  of  despatch"  in  judges,  ii 
509  ;  on  importance  of  |>ublicity  m  ad- 
miuisiraiion  of  jusliee,  ii  iiin. 

Basihttto  V.  Sptnitr,  ii  jis;  supposed 
dictum  of  H.  in.  ii  43> 

Bailiff  of  llchfsltr  v.  Hindisht,  ii  418 

Balance  of  power  in  Euroi>e.  necessity  of 
for  British  interests,  t  193 

Bat),  Thomas,  murder  ai.   i  91 

Balmerino,  6th  Baron,  note  on,  i  168, 
570;  irial  of,  i  sm;  statement  on  sup- 
posed Jacobite  order  to  give  no  quarter 
at   Culloden,   i   jjj  n. ;    execution  <Ji,    i 

s;<i 

Bambridge.  Thomas,  prosecution  of,  i  79 
Bank  of  England,  run  upon,  Sept.  1745,  i 

417,  460,  463,  SO3 
Bankruptcy  Act,  5  George  II,  opposed  by 

H.,  i  98 
Bankruptcy,  laws,  H.'s  disapproval  of,  ti 

546  1  fraudulent,  made  felony  by  statute. 


;nfranchised    by, 
ion,  H.  on,  ii  »; 


Baptism,   slaves  not 

Bar.  the,  as  a  profe 

iii  416;  Ij>rd  Cheslcrheld  on.  ii  53-/1.; 
H.'s  intimate  and  confidential  relations 
with,  ii  4.19 ;  influence  on  the  Bench  of 
profej^sional  opinion  of,  it  439;  pro- 
fessional etiquette,  i  1091  members  of, 
duties  in  presenting  ca-ses  to  the  Court, 
duties  towarik  clients,  i  141 ;  principal 
defenders  of  the  Constitution,  i  141; 
loval  .iddre-s  to  Ucoqje  II  in  174.1,  i  410 

Barisdales.  the  two,  movements  after  Cul- 

Barktr         '-■    ■      ■        - 


Harn 


rd.   I 


BamardisLon,     Thomas.     Casts  in    Chan- 
itry.  ii  431 1.;    tribute  to    H.'s   great- 

Bam'Iry  v,  l^nvfll,   ii  476 

Barons'  t'ourls  in  Scotland,  jurisdiction  of, 
retained,  i  ,(95.  611 


England   fur.  ii  38 ;   rtemni 
ii  6;    towns,  i  30H;   Treat 


Barringtiin,  Daincs,  on  dcvclupemenl  m 
eijuity  under  11.,  ii  494  ;  im  despatch  of 
businesi  in    the  Court    of  Chancery,   ii 

llairincrcin.    Cul,    John,    letter   of   Joseph 

Yorke  10,   \  <h(> 
llarrini^liin,    Willijni.    jnd   Viscount,  note 
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on,  ii  35J ;  appointed  Secretary  at  War, 
ii  198,  3701  N.'s  supposed  messages  to, 
i'  3'9i  311;  defends  late  ministry  in 
Minorca  inquiry,  ii  359;  censures  Byng, 
ii  fj-in.;  Gen.  Blakeney's  conversation 
with,  ii  354;  on  Fan's  desertion  of  the 
ministers,  1706,111761  on  N.'s  retention 
of  influence  after  resignation,   1756.  ii 


a.. 


I   N.'s 


"call  t. 


Gove 


l"  at  George  I 
1 1  pspcr  <^i  supply  for  the  war,  iii 
353  ;  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  relation* 
with  N.  after  the  latter's  retirement,  iii 
376  n.,  40J  ».;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, iii  166  ;  on  Pitt  as  nrceisary  to 
any  opposition,  iii  363  ;  correspondence, 

Banymore,  Lord,  Jacobiie,  i  304  ;  arrest 
of,  i  gio  n. ;  implicated  in  the  Rebellion, 
ijSs 

Batilitan  Doren,  i  590 

Baskell   V.    Uttivtrsity  ef   Cambridge,   ii 

,   «« 

Bassett,  terdinando,  i  11 

Bassett,   Mary,  of  Hythe,  i  *i 

Bath,  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of,  note  on, 
i  73.  i.<;i  ;  ballad  of.  i  8t;  withdraws 
from  Parliament.)  190;  treasonable  letter 
to  Admiral  Vernon,  i  196;  attack  on 
Walpole,  i  90;  speaks  in  support  of 
motion  for  Walpole's  removal,  i  153 ; 
admiration  for  Walpole,  ii  168 ;  overtures 
of  ministers  to,  1741,  i  318;  H -'a  inter- 
view with,  i  198;  Lord  Orford  warns 
the  Pelhams  against,  i  34O;  fails  to 
secure  chief  power,  i  aSi,  337  «.;  ex- 
plains his  failure,  i  379 ;  obtains  peerage, 
i  180;  supports  grant  for  Hanoverian 
troops  in  the  Cabinet,  i  391.  393;  re- 
fuses support  to  Government,  174J,  i 
418;  does  not  sign  proclamation  settii^ 
nthehead  of  the  Young  Pretender, 


Government,  i  J03  ;  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury,  i  499;  failure  to  TCgaJn 
pinwer,  i  419;  minister  of  4O  hours,  i 
4161  supportsBcomplaint  of  Lord  Lnvat 
at  his  trial,  i  574,  578.  jSi ;  proposal  on 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  ii  86;  brings  forward 
marriage  case  of  Cfckraiti  v.  CampMt, 
ii  6a:  attachment  to  H.,  ii  110;  civiliiiei 
to  Charles  Yorke  and  conversation,  ii 
1681  received  by  Louis  XV,  ii  r7o; 
hostility  to  Fox,  ii  1R8  m.  ;  indignation 
at  attack  upon  H.  in  the  Mmiler,  ii 
3S4:  supports  Bute's  violent  measures, 
Pitt  on,  iji  430  J  and  Charles  Yorke's 
succession  to  the  Great  Seal,  [761,  iii 
410:  correspondence,  i  77,  ii  no,  336, 

Bath,  Counleaa  of,   i  499 

Bath,   Piti   refuses   to   convey  addrera  of, 

congratulating  the  Kin^  on  the  Pmcc, 

and  rcaigni  his  seat,  iii  3S4 
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Bathunt,  Hon.  Henry,  opinion  in  the 
Lotdi  ae'insl  IJird  Chancellor  Henley's 
decree  in  Drury  v.  Drury,   iii  389 

Balthyani.  Marshal,  note  on,  i  64O1 
General  of  the  iillie<l  army,  i  617 ;  al 
battle  of  LAuReld.  i  641  sqtj.  ;  fails  ti> 
support  the  D.  nf  CumlterUnd,  i  644, 
64M-9 

Bavaiia,  alundons  alliance  with  France,  i 
38S  ;  makes  peace  willi  Austria,  1  6j6  1 
British  treaty  with  and  subsidy,  ii  3,  16 

Baylls,  rioter,  i   131 

Beardmorc,  attorney  for  Wilkes,  Ii.  on, 
iii  500 

Beaufort,  4lh  Duke  of.  Jacobitism  over- 
looked, i  557 ;  speaks  against  the 
Heritable  JuriMtictiona  of  Scotland  Bill. 


Beausjjiiur,  fort,  captured  from  the  French, 
ii  *8+.  is8 

Beckfurd,  William,  ihc  elder,  note  on, 
iii  J :  i>ppo«c«  Hill  for  increasing  th« 
judges' salaries,  iii  30;  abuses  the  Ixirds, 
iii  18  ;  Pitt  on  impurtance  suiddifrnityof, 
iii  18;  Pitt'sst  range  eulogy  i>f  in  the  House 
uf  Commons,  iii  iS  \  speaks  io  the  debate 
on  the  Addre-.s,  Nov.  i;fii,  iii  3,18; 
organises  I'itl's  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city,  1761,  iii  «8i:  dislike  by  the  Whiga 
of,  iii  436 :  attention  in  the  House  of 
Cunimons  to,  iii  4,18 ;  I.onI  Mayor  of 
I^ndon,  arranges  interview  lietween 
Bute  and  l>itl,  Aug.   1763,  iii  515 

Beckford,  W.,  the  younger,  suit  against 
I'rincess  Amelia,  li  308  n. 

BakforJ  V.   T^in,  ii  466 

Beitchamber,  Lords  of  the,  increase  of  by 
Bute,  iii  178 

Bedfonl.  John,  ^ih  Duke  of,  cliaractcr  of. 
i  A30;  said  to  l>u  lien-pecked,  ii  137; 
supposed  Jacobitism  of,  i  .(19  n.,  ii  47  : 
uplMiies  Treason  Act,  1744,  i  317  ;  raises 
regiment  in  r745,  i  ^fA;  resigns  1746,  i 
409;  Secretary  of  State,  1748,  i   610; 
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664,  ii  3g,  98;  impracticability  of,  ii 
IO)  ;  opposes  naval  expedition  to  Nova 
Scotia,  li  8:  plays  up  to  (>eoi^e  II's 
prejudices  against  Trus-sia,  ii  87  :  disliked 
1)7  George  H,  ii  87  ;  despised  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  ii  110;  N.'i  jealousy 
of,  11391  retirement  insisted  upon  by  N., 
ii  9J  sqq.  \  rcsii^alion  of,  1751,  ii  40, 
98  MIC].,  ir>  sq'j.  ;  complains  to  George  I  [ 
of  N.,  ii  113.  [16;  overtures  to  I^nl 
Granville,  ii  114;  goes  into  opposition, 
ii  41  sqij.  ;  bciious  conduct  of,  i  199,  ii 
91 ;  joins  the  I>uke  of  Cumberland's 
Mcliim.  ii  8.i[sqij.  ;  attack  on  thctiovern- 
■»*nt,  I7f3,  ii  47;  ciilteil  111  order  by  II.. 
ii  48;  oppiMes  Jens  Naiuralisaliun  Bill. 
ii  ii ;  attempt  to  te|)eal  Act  giving  Jews 
naluraliutkm   in  the  Ctdunies,   ii   57 ; 


attacks  Marriage  Act,  ii  61,  67;  Sheb- 
bcare'a  Tkt  Marriagt  Ati  dedicated 
to,  ii  63,  137;  supporter  of  Fox,  ii  18S; 
communications  with  Fo«,  "T.-'S-.f'  '7S  i 
supports    the    adminiiCralion,    ii    151; 

Kiron  of  the  Militia  Act,  ii  161,  iii  37; 
II  negotiates  with,  I7"i6.  ii  3331  in- 
cluded in  the  Fox-Waldegnve  »Ar 
ministration,  ii  368,  389,  399-4«; 
I jird- Lieutenant   of   Ireland,    1737,   n 


to  his  dependents,  ii 
town  at  the  Hanoverian  crisis,  iii  166: 
advises  N.  to  remain  in  oIKce  U  GeorBc 
Ill's  accession,  iii  161,  307:  Mpporu 
N.  and  H.  in  the  Cabinet  agunit  Kit. 
iii  311 ;  peace  policy  of,  iii  399  j  agmina 
the  overloading  of  England  with 
"foreien  "  Colonies,  iii  187  ;  Lord  Pritj 
Seal,  Nov.  1761,  iii  191:  motion  in  the 
Lords  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  Con- 
tinental war,  1761,  iii  301 :  coavenatitM 
with  N.,  July  1761,  iii  406;  altitade 
towards  George  Grenxille'i  admisi- 
siraiion.  iii  4981  urges  George  III  to 
summon  Pitt  to  office,  iii  471  ;  edtba 
Bute  to  include  the  Whig  Lords  in  ibe 
Adminiitration.  t763.  iii  3861*.;  vitgft- 
tiatiiins  with  Pitt,  iii  $31  ;  tejecti  ^o- 
posals  for  return  to  office,  iii  469  ;  Pitt't 
opinion  of  as  a  Minister,  iii  jiofi.  gjn; 
informed  of  Pitt's  refusal  to  admit  bib 
into  his  Administration,  iii  471  ;  talMi 
ofRce  as  President  of  the  Couitcil.  176), 
iii  471:  corresp>t)dence,  11171  *.,  341 K, 
361.  408  «. 

Bedfonl.  Duchess  of,  pushes  the  D.  of  & 
into  Calais,  ii  8<i 

Begird  v.  Ccki.  ii  415 

Bedingfeld,     Sir      Henry,     assurancci    rf 
proleclion  from  H.,  i  464 

Mr   Justice,    recommended   bf 


Behr,  M.,  despatched  with  the  newioi 
Battle  of  Hastenbeck.  iii  161 

Belcher,  Jtmalhan,  Governor  of  N«* 
Jersey,  correspondence  with  H.,  ii 
17-9;  imputations  upon  his  adminiKH- 
lion,  advices  attack  apon  Quebec,  175), 
ii»7-9; 


:s  charges  aj 


Bell,  John.  II. 's  censure  of  the  conduct  of 
the  trial  of.  ii  433  ;  H.  diuadet  Sir 
Michael  Foster  from  publishing,  ii  4)^ 

Belleisle.  Marshal,  note  on,  i  301,  3^; 
a  prisoner,  i  407  [  plan  of  inndaf 
Kngland,   1756,  ii  iBj  sqq. 

Belleisle.  Comte  de,  i  390  n. 

Belleinle,  expedition  to.  debate  ia  tbc 
Cabinet  Council  on,  iii  311;  laetial 
error  of,  N.,  Walpole,  and  Frederick 
of  Prussia  on,  iii  117  a..  •S3;  Ca> 
Yorke  on.  iii  167;  opposition  to  tqr  H. 
and  N.  anil  the  AdmitiiU,  iU  151-3. 1<7  > 
success  and  cost  of.  iii  1671  luvke'i 
victory  olT,  i  6jj 
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on  the  Chancellor's  equity  ji 


between,  ii  468 
Benefil  of  clergy,  i  131 
Binnrtl  and  Spetuir  v.    iVade,  ii  60 
Bemham,  Jeremy,  theelder.  account  of  H.. 

i   64,    93,    97,    Ii8  B.;    tribute   to    H.'s 

grealnesE,  li  517 
Benlinck,  Count  William,  joins  Sandwich 

in  dispute  with  N. ,  i  6oj  sqq.  1    corre- 
spondence, i  6]i 
Bergen,  Prince  Ferdinand's  reverse  at,  iii 

'39 
Bei^en-op-Zoom,  Joseph  Yorke's  account 

of  siege  of,  i  651;    capture  of  by   the 

French,  i  617 
Berkeley,  I.ieut.  Harry,  killed  at  Fontenoy, 

i  393,  409 
Berkeley,   John,   fX\i    I.oid    Berkeley    of 

Stratton,  speaJts  in  support  of  Heritable 

Jurisdictions  of  Scotland  Bill,  i  613 
Berlin,    occupied    by    the    Russians    and 

Austrians  and  relieved  by  Frederick,  iii 

if3;    Clen.   Yorke's  impressions  of, 
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on  judicial  procedure  in  granting  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  iii  1  it. ;  application  to 
Charles  Yorkefor  information,  ii  571  «. 

Blackwell,   T..  letter  of,  i  618 

Blaikwoed  v.   Harper,  ii  464 

Blair  Castle,  sii^e  of,   i  J17 

Blakcney,  William,  Lord,  note  on,  i  495, 
^ST^  opposes  storming  of  Fort  St 
Laiarus,  i  ij6  and  n. ;  defence  of 
Minorca,  ii  305  sqq.,  3^1;  evidence 
against  Byng,  ii  J70.  355,  380 

Bland,  Majur-General  Humphrey,  note  on, 
1146,471;  commands  in  campaign  against 
the  Rebels,  i  >;  1  o.  5 1 6,  54 1 ;  at  CuUoden, 

necessity  of 
reforming  Scotland  by  Englishmen,  i 
611  ti.;  wounded  at  battle  of  Lauffeld, 
i  643 ;  marriage  uf,  i  611  n.  ;  corre- 
spondence, i  616,  611 
Bland,  Sir  J.,  interpretation  of  will  of,  ii 

499 
Blasphemy,  prosecution  for,  I  Bo 
Blount    family,    estate    of    acquired     by 
Charles  ^'o^ke  by  his  lirst  marriage,  11 

Bubart,  gardener  at   Blenheim,  i  114 


Best,  Dorothy,  sii  (lihbon.  Dorothy 

Bevcrn.  Prince  of.  j«  Brunswick- Be vem, 
Duke  of 

Billint-sley,  Mrs  Kliiabelh.  i«  Vorke, 
k^lizabetli 

Billingsley,  Sir  Henry,  Lord  Mayor  of 
U.ndon,  i  37 

Billingsley,  Rev.  J(*n  the  elder,  i  37 

Billin);>lcy,   Kcv.  John  the  younger,  i  37 

Billingsley,  Rev.  John,  i  36-S 

Billing-lev,   Mary  (Mrs),  i  jft 

Billingsley,   Mary,  see  FoIhergiU,    Mary 

Billinjisley.  Kev  I'hilip,  i  36 

BillinK^lev,  I'hilip.  Clerk  of  the  Brief,, 
appomtcd  to  the  Chaff  Wax,  ii   iiS 

Bi)liiit;>-l''y,   Roger,  of  Canterbury,  i  37 

Birch,  Kci-.  Th.mi.is.  advanced  by  H.,  ii 
s6o;  rontribuliir  to  Atlieiiaii  Letters. 
i  107;  aided  by  the  ind  Uml  H.  iu  his 
literary  work,  ii  [46;  inscription  to  H. 
of  the  Thurlof  Pafers.  ii  f6i  ;  wit- 
nesses execution  <if  l.otils  Kilmarnock 
an.i  Ilalmerino,  I  <;7r. :  .-iccount  of  H.'s 
spi'ecb  on  Marriage  Bill,  ii  h;\  and  on 
Habeas  Corpus  ISill,  iii  [4;  corre- 
spondence, i  -i'fi.  .149,  43J.  4.'0,  4."i5- 
4.*;;,  4S9-  .'.1''  ?7.''  1^^-  "  "4.  'J'  »!*!- 
141.  I46,  iii  1 14.  3N»sqi|.,43i,  :cx; 

Bird,   Martin,  excuse  for  nut   joining    the 
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Bi«hi>|>,  Sir  Cecil,  i  141 

Black  A.-t.  i  ■)." 

Black  Fiidav,  i  414 

Black^tnne,  Sir  William,  clisai.jiroval  of 
the  M.nrriat'e  -\cl.  li  61;  on  equity,  ii 
411:  comrailictury  dutinilions  of.  ii  444; 


Bolingbroke.  Henry  Sljobn,  tsl  Viscount, 
/MIer/ramlie Hagut.i  84;  nqroliations 
with  the  Government  in  1717,  i  368; 
client  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  H,,  1 
96;  obligations  10  H.,  i  310;  admiration 
of  H-,  i  97;  hopes  lo  gain  H.  from 
Walpole,  i  191;  attack  on  Watpole,  i  99; 
protest  of  Minority  in  the  Lords  on 
Walpole's  removal  said  to  b«  written  by, 
i  153;  renews  acquaintance  with  H., 
i  37J  '•  visits  to  H.,  i  341 ;  renewed 
ambitions,  1744,  i  378;  on  af^rs  at 
the  French  Court,  i  3ii6;  conversation 
with  H.  on  public  affairs,  i  377;  offers 
of  services  to  the  Government,  i  377; 
proposes  mission  of  Silhouette,  i  391; 
warns  H.  of  domestic  intrigues,  i  391  ; 
sends  his  writings  lo  H.,  i  361,  367; 
grounds  of  defence  of  the  Peace  of 
Utreclil,  iii  391;  respects  "evangelical 
religion,"  i  368 ;  cessation  of  com- 
munications with  H.,  i  378;  joins 
l.*icester  House  faction,  i  378  ;  charac- 
terised by  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  i 
37H;  H.  rejects  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  from,  ii  560  ;  George  1 H  educated 
on  his  principles,  li  45,  iii  jj6;  corre- 
spondence, i  1 1  J.  310,  341,  3SJ.  36a, 
3^7.  39' 

Bolingbroke,  I-ady,  correspondence  with 
Marshal  de  Noailles,   i  40911. 

Botton,  jsl  Duke  of,  note  on,  staying  of,  i 
3W0 

Bollon,   Robert,  dean  of  Carlisle,  i  199 

Ilonnac,  Chevalier  de,  marriage  of,  ii  IJ4 

Bootle,  Sir  Thomas,  i  84 
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Bw  V.  Jacob  Bor,   ii  48J 

Boscawen,  Admiral  Edwird,  brought  for- 
ward by  Anson,  iii  114 ;  failure  of  eipnli- 
lion  ogainkl  I'ontlichcrry.  ifiiy  \  failure  of 
attack  upon  French  Heel,  ii  157,  184, 
.Ijo;  captures  Ihe  '"Acjuilon,"  ii  igj  ;  a 
\xaA  o(  (he  Admiralty,  ii  4O4  h.  1  al 
conquest  of  Cape  lireton,  iii  137;  victory 
off  Lagos,  iii  138;  ojiposes  Pin's  eiLpedi- 
tiun  to  Relleisle,  iii  167 

Boscawi-n,  Col.,  claims  10  promotion,  ii  171 

Battler  \:  AllinstoH,  ii  495 

Itothmar,  Count  Hans  v.,  note  on,  iii  67 

Boulllcrs  Due  de,  i  436 

Bturn,  Richard,  case  of,  iii   10 

Boyd,  Sit  Kolxrt,  nolc  on,  ii  353 ;  at  UtUe 
of  WilhelniKllial.  iii  399 

Bovie,  Hon.  Hcnr}-,  Irish  Chancellor  of 
(he  Exchequer  and  Speaker  of  the  1 1.  of 
Commons,  great  influence  of,  ii  49  ;  dis- 
missed, ii  50;  created  Rart  of  Shannon 
anil  given  a  pension,  ii  51 

Bract  V.   'i'ayliir,  a  jii6 

Uraclon,  repudiation  of  as  legal  authority, 

ii  486 

Braddock,  Ciencral,  military  character  of, 
commands  American  cupeilition,  ii  157; 
■lefeat  and  death  uf  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
ii  ifM;  conduct  of,  ii  iHs«.;  George  Il's 
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Bradley.  Rev.  Jame:.,  the  astiononier,  Ii 
suppiirts  claims  to  prumoliun  of,  ii  561 

Bradley  v.  ,  ii  49J 

UraiUhaw,  James,   deposition  tjf,  i  133  t. 

Brady,  l)r,  i  116 

Brand,  SirThomas, on  II. 's  Scottish  tegisl: 


idoi  J 
Brandenburg,  plai 


e<iS  of  ihe  inhahiia 


with  llie  ^'oung  Pretender  at  tlolyrood. 
i  4ii6,  470 
Breadalbane,  John  Campbell,  jrd  E^rl  of 
(Lord  Glenurchy),  i  1091  urged  by  H. 
10  lake  active  meaiures  in  Scotland 
against  the  Rebels,  i  437 ;  useful  services 
of,  i  4)  I  ;  difficuU  situation  of,  i  4.'<i-3 ; 
nnalile  to  supply  (toimm  to  Co[>e,  i  441, 
44;;  takes  measures  liir  lestrainini;  his 
clan,  i  44IS.4A;,  477;  raises  I li^aiulers 
against  the  Ketiels,  i  493;  on  Scottish 
reforius.  i  fK^  1  recommendation  of 
CamiiliclJ  of  <ilenuic,  i  557;  onnecessily 
of  allowing  the  kilt  and  (heir  own  olliceis 
to  thu  Highlanders  enlisted,  iii  30; 
socceeils  to  earldom,  ii  114  n.%  repre- 
sentative peer  of  Scotland,  i  554,  ii 
I  iHh.  1  ill -treated  by  ihe  King,  i  53 1. 5^3 
Hiq.,  ii  iiM  J  cause  of,  i  5;; ;  hostile  in- 
fluence of  U.  ofCumberLuid,  ii47;  Pitt's 


of,  iii  31 J  «. 


'  «3fi.  445-  446.  4S5.  477.  4i(3. 5'3.  S'»- 
S38,  545.  549,  604,  11  114.  iu  30 

Breslau,   Peace  of,  i  193,  319 

Breton,  Cape,  capture  of,  1745,  i  433><t*5: 
surrendered  by  Treaty  of  Aii-U-ChapeUe. 
i  631.  633;  reconquest  of,  iii  137 

Brett,  Capl.  Percy,  engagei  the  "Elin- 
Ijeth,"  I  434,  4J7 

Bribery,  bond  given  to  procure  >  reCDU- 
mendalion  to  a  military  appointmeDt 
cancelled  by  H.,  ii  474  ;  coveted  by 
privil^e  of  the  peerage,  lij  403 

Btignole.  Mnie  de,  Due  de  Ricbelien't 
letter  to.  ii  304 

Bristol,  Geo^,  ind  Earl  of.  Wall's  wwnio); 
to  concertung  England's  ne^ect  of  Spain. 
iii  143;  despatches  and  iiulmcliona  oC 
iii  151,  174.  193  sqq. 

Bristol,  turnpike  riots  near,  i  9* 

British  Museum,  foundation  of,  ii  jjS;  H. 
presi<les  at  meetings  of,  ii  19B 

Broad  Bottom,  the,  i  336 

Broad  Bottom  MinistTy,  i  373,  ^79:  «*•(■ 
ment  by  the  King,  i  418;  reNenBtion  of, 
i  416,  49)1  s<|q.;  reception  m  news  by 
Ihe  army,  i  jo6;  reinstated,  i  417,  505 
sqi|.;  memorandum  to  ihe  King,  i  41! ; 
incriiised  power,  i  430 

Broadley,  .Mr.  of  Dover,  ii  164 

Hroak  V.  G<dly.  U  467 

Uniugham.  Lord,  on  Lord  Eldon'i  judidal 
methods,  ii  500  n.;  inattention  to  tbe 
arguments  of  Counsel,  ii  Jjg 

Bniughton,  John,  pugilist,  said  to  bive 
attended  Bute  as  a  guard,  iii  431 

Brown,  Charles,  Commodore,  note  on.  i 
"3 

Brown,  William,  mayor  of  Great  VamoKh, 
defendant,  i  136 

Browne,  J.  Hawkins,  verses  in  pr^te  of 
H.,  ii  49(1 ;  eulogy  of  H.'s  sons,  ii  jjl 

BrUhl,  Count  Heinrich  v.,  I'oliih  and  Sun 
Minister  of  State,  curiespondence  with 
Count  Fleming,  ii  ii 

Brunswick.  Charles,  Dukeof  WolfenliMlei. 
note  on,  i  643 ;  leaves  the  U.  of  Cumber- 
land's army  in  disgust,  iii  167;  treaty 
with  P'rance  and  surrender,  iii  itt 

Brunswick,  Charles  William,  Hercdilaiy 
Prince,  aflerwarcls  Duke  of,  dislir^Bibel 
himself  at  Hastenbeck,  iii  161 ;  pumit 
of  the  French  after  Mindeti,  iii  1)4; 
brings  reinforcement  to  Frederick,  ni 
141 :  defeat  at  Corliach  and  Campta 
and  success  at  Kmsdorf,  iii  153;  nwnMge 
to  Princess  Augusta  uf  England  Olt- 
siructed,  iii  400;  ill-treatment  of  uo  hil 
visit  to  England,  iii  369 

Bnmswick,  Prince  Perainutd  of,  cob- 
mander-in-chief of  the  troops  in  Gcmaf. 
iii  115;  advised  and  eommeadcd  if 
Frederick  of  Prussik,  iii  S07 ;  opcratiM 
of  1758,  iii  116:  victoiy  of  at  Crefcid,  B 


116; 


iPrioe 
■40;  oppotitiiNi  of  LeicMcr 
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lo  support  of  in  Germany,  iii  1 18;  Lord 
Geoige  Sackville's  catralE.  against,  iii 
l4j ;  private  correspondence  with  Pill, 
iii  87;  reverse  at  Ije^en,  iii  139; 
George  II's  reflections  upon,  iii  1301 
victory  al  Minden.  iii  139, 133;  on  Lord 
George  SnckviUe  at  Minden,  iii  139; 
Loid  U.  Sackvitle  on  his  trealoienl  by. 
iii  i3i;i  H.  urges  the  Garter  for,  iii  134; 
British  reinforcements  for,  iii  tifi;  mih- 
tary  operations  of  1760.  iii  iff,  Pitt 
demands  a  battle  of.  iii  147 ;  victory  at 
Warburg,  iii  i.cj:  campaign  of  1761,  iii 
t6; ;  strength  iif  his  army  1761.  iii 
397-8:  victory  at  Wilhelmslhal,  iii  368; 
reception  of  the  news  in  England,  iii 
398-9  ;  conduct  of  Bute  tonvaids.  iii  369. 
400;  meritorious  conduct  under  Bute's 
iJl' treatment,  iii  400;  neglected  and  in- 
sulted by  Geoige  111.  iii  i;8 
Brun^.wick-VVolfenbUttel,  Sophia,  Princess 
of,  projected  marriage  with  George  P. 
of  \Vate«  rejected  by  him.  ii  loo 

Vri«^  I  J 


exclude<l  fiom,  i 


include  Joseph   Vnrke,  iii  16;  negotia- 
tion with  Austria  1761,  iii  196 


tied  by  the  French,  ni  1 19 
;r  of,  i  508,  6if, 
Brydges.  ^Ld\vaIll,  i  34 
Bryilgcs,  Jane,  i  31.  .14 
Brydgea,  Jemima,  i  34 
Brydgc*,  John,  i  37,  34 
Brydges,  John,  of  Gtiy's  Inn.  i  57 
Brydges.  .Sit  Samuel   Kgcrlon,  i  31,   34 
Buckingham,  Kntherinc,  Duchess  of,  letter 

tolL.i  111 
Buckley,   I.nrd,  i  <•(, 
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pity  for  the  defeated 
reMs.  i  .(3.1 ;  on  Maiistield's  introduction 
iif  Lijuity  inlo  ihe  cinimon  law.  ii  ju  ; 
•>n  importance  uf  publicity  in  the  ad- 
ministration uf  justice,  ii  JII  ri.\  on  (he 
liearinij  of  Omyckund  v.  JIarktr,  ii  460 ; 
on  ii.  s  greatness,  ii  510:  on  George  II. 
■    "   '  if  the  Whig  Lords 
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eorg, 
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Uurkersdorf.  .'\uslrian"dcfea 

Buniel.  Hishop  tlillwrl,  HhloryefHi! 
Own  Timis,  armotateil  by  the  jnd  Lord 
II.,  ii  I461  II. 's  charitable  protection  of 
lamilyof.  iif6i 

Bumct.  Sir  Thomas,  ChaUrfield  v.Janiien 
heanl  liefiire,  li  453;  submits  his  a^u- 
menl   to   11.   I*fcire   pronouncing   it   in 

Hur 


Burnett,  John,  of  CampHeld.  note  on,  i 

5*9 
Burning  abve.  punishment  of,  i   iji 
Burroughs.  Samuel,  author  of  the  Hiilery 

af  Ihe  Chamery.  i  94 
Busch,  Hanoverian  ageiil,  i  6j8 
Bussy,  Francois  de,  French  agent  and 
traitor.  (101),  note  on,  iii  168,  i  14s.  169, 
305;  reveals  lo  N.  (1740)  treaties  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  i  14;;  negotia- 
tions in  England,  1761,  iii  368  sqq. ; 
Choiseul's  instructions  and  coitespond- 
ence  with,  iii  %-,<>,  i3i;  memorial  of,  iii 


Bute,  John,  3rd  Earl  of,  character  and 
abilities,  iii  a;7 ;  spelling  ridiculed  by 
%Viikes,  iii  363  n. ;  character  by  Lord 
Waldegrave,  ii  joo  n. ;  D.  of  Devon- 
shire's unfavourable  opinion  of,  iii  419 ; 
said  lo  have  been  brought  into  the  P.  of 
Wales's  service  by  the  Princess,  ii  if,i ; 
supposed  criminal  intimacy  wiih  the 
Princess,  ii  loo;  gains  ascendancy  al 
Leicester  House,  ii  ijo  n.,  151;  pro- 
moies  hostility  of  George  Prince  of  Wales 
against  (he  government,  ii  100;  intrigues 
against  the  administration,  ii  ii;i ;  H. 
vtihhes  N.  could  "come  at  him,"  ii  151 ; 
project  to  gain  over  from  opposition,  ii 
304;  proposal  of  the  K.  for  an  address 
from  Parliament  praying  for  his  removal 
from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ii  154 ;  Prin- 
cess of  Wales's  improper  zeal  in  advan- 
cing, ii  307 ;  N.  prei^  to  acquiesce  in 
advancement  of,  li  305;  appointment  as 
Groom  of  the  Stole  pressed  by  the  P-  and 
Princess ofWales,ii  joo,  196:  appointed. 
"  '7St3'4:  H.'s  disapproval  of,  ii  3J0; 
surprised  at  Pitt's  "meanness,"  ii  177  n. ; 
gives  support  to  I'itt  in  framing  admini- 
stration of  1756,  ii  tHo:conrerenceswitll, 
i>  3^71  39^:  approves  of  Anson's  lein- 
statement,  ii  404 ;  conduct  of  in  Ihe 
negotiations  for  llie  new  ministry  praised 
by  H.,  ii  406  H-i  obligations  to  H.  for 
eflecting  the  seltlemenl  of  the  adminis- 
tration, ii  406  1  altitude  towards  I'itl  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  iii  50-1 1  cen- 
sures Pitt's  overbearing  temper,  iii  54; 
patrona^  of  Lonl  George  Sack  vi  lie, 
li  384,  ill  iiS  ;  correspondence  with  Lord 
George  Sackville,  iii  140;  threatens  Pill 
on  Lord  Gcuige  Sackville's  account, 
iii  140;  opposes  support  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, ill  118;  responsibility  for  dis- 
astrous expeditions  to  Si  Malo  and 
Cherbourg,  iii  1 18;  presses  N-'s  retention 
ofofhceat  George  Ill's  accession  in  the 
King's  name  and  gives  assurances  of 
support,  iii  ]6i.  306-7;  conferences  and 
agreement  with    I'itt    al    George   Ill's 


Ssses  H-  tt 
uncil.  iii  159 ;  George  111  cottducts 
all  business  through,  iii  161,  304 ; 
George  111  identilieshiiuielf  with,  H.  on. 
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iii  164;  bad  influence  upon  George  III, 
iii  156;  ilccUres  George  Ill's  intentions, 
iii  3to;  advised  by  Pitt  not  ro  lake  the 
governmcnl,  iii  431;  plans  foi  gelling 
rid  ofN. and  Pitt,  111159;  Bubb  Doding- 
Ion  on,  iii  ]<;9;  intrigues  of,  iii  jii; 
plays  off  Pitt  againEt  N.,  iii  160  sqq.; 
make«  Tory  appointments  in  conceit  with 
Pitt,  iii  165;  alliance  with  N.  against 
l*i[t,  II. 's  wanting  thereon,  iii  i(!6;  in- 
trigue to  obtain  appoinlmenl  of  Secretary 
of  Stat«,  iii  165 ;  appointment  of  as 
SeCTcUry  of  Stale,  l>ilt  s  relalintion  for, 
iii  317  ;  lltl  declares  his  disapproval  of, 
iii  «3r ;  supports  Pitt's  eipcdiiion  to 
Bellnsle,  iiijii;  supports  Pitt'sdespatch 
of  Aug.  ij.  1761,  iii  171;  concurs  in 
the  rupture  of  negotiations  wiih  France, 
iii  374 ;  opposes  Pill  and  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain,  iii  313 ;  speeches 
in  the  Cahinei,  iii  i;8,  1,11  \  on  Pitt's 
resignntion.  iii  iHtl  n.,  31G;  ascendency 
of  established  by  l*itt*s  resignalion.  iii 
191  ;  o]ipusitinn  to  appointment  of  II. 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  N.'s  indignation  at, 
iii  jiH:  engages  |>ainphlcteeis  in  his 
sU|»>ort,  iii  191  ;  visit  and  compliments 
to  H.,  iii  330,  333:  on  his  own  situation, 
iii  3.1 1  ;  conversation  with  N.,  iii  333; 
"  breathes  war  "  to  acquire  popularity,  iii 
*94,  33.'i  !>*1<1- :  reproaches  N.  for  his 
pacific  dis]>osilion,  iii  337  :  war  policy 
of,  iii  3=7-»;  his  Miliib  Bill  for  Scot- 
land, 11. 's  displea&urc  nl,  iii  346;  addi- 
tions to  the  King's  speech,  Nov.  6,  1761, 
iii  494,  31 1 1  complains  of  N.,  iii  331 ; 
desire  In  withdraw  from  Cieiiiiany,  N.  on 
■nolives  of.  iii  33,1-4;  hcsitnles  to  renew 
Frulerick's  solisidy,  Iii  301,  343  sijq. ; 
Charles  Vorke  on.  iii  3.E1;  ii[i{KHes 
molion  in  ihc  l.unls  for  the  withdrawal 
from  the  continental  war,  iii  301 ;  in- 
sists on  cancellation  of  Article  iv,  iii 
|too :  enra|p.<d  wilh  the  Prussian  ministers, 
iii  341 ;  N.'s  appeal  10  not  lo  ahaiiilon 
Ihe  (icrniaii  war,  iii  541 ;  conversations 
with    II..   iii   300-1;    il.   reasons   with 


I  from  iWisia,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
on,  iii  3it8,  400;  Sir  J.  Vorke's  letter  10, 
urging  ill  eHecis  of,  iii  341  ;  refuses  the 
I'russian  suUidy.  iii  301,  a-i  \  conduct 
of  in  separating  hngland  anil  I'russiu,  iii 
391/ ;  reasons  of,  iii  195  M^q. :  determina- 
tion to  make  peace  at  all  Costs,  motives 
of,  iii  195;  K.  on,  iii  3.sji;  opjwses  N. 
in  the  Tr*«suiy,  iii  3J3,  356:  mierview 
with  N.,  iii  3j6 ;  aci|uie>i:es  readily  in 
N.'s  resignation,  iii  3,(7 ;  cimference  with 
tbe  D.  ol  Devonshire  anil  .Manslield  on 
N.'s  resignalkn.  iii  357  ;  triumph  of, 
ist  Liiril  of  Ihe  Treasury  and  K.(>,,  iii 
360;  his  ciHuetjuenl  unliaj>pini'»s.  iii  160; 
on  his  own  siiuaiion.  iii  391  H|q.;  cn- 
e  Whig  leaders  to 


support  the  P«Me,  iii  369; 
with  H.,  iii  391,  305-6 ;  overtmes  10  H. 
and  N .,  iii  404 ;  thanks  H.  for  oppactaj 
the  production  of  the  war  aeccwnts  b 
the  Lords,  iii  4gj ;  treatmenl  of  H.'i 
family,  iii  367  ;  on  Charles  Yorke'i  lar- 
render  of  his  "just  prelenuona."  iii  366; 
repudiates  intention  of  dismissing  Sic 
Joseph  Yorke,  iii  381,  391 ;  rdtfiau 
with  Pilt,  iii  431;  Pitt's  drclaralioa 
again&l,  iii  430 ;  D.  of  CumberlaDd's 
hostility  to.  iii  418;  tries  to  gain  the  D. 
of  Cumberland  with  oRer  of  coininaiid  of 
the  Arm^,  iii  413 ;  negotiation  with 
France,  iii  3j8 ;  manner  of  conducting 
Ihe  negotiations,  iii  193,  41B  ;  H.'sinto- 
IV  with  on  negotiations  for  peace,  iii 
sqo.  1  conveisalion  with   the   D.  of 


Dei 


1  sqo.; 


".4?*i 


with 


conquest  of  Havannah,  111  419;  peace 
policy  ojiposed  by  the  rest  of  the  Comdl, 
iii  4061  ouivoled  in  the  Coundl  on  the 

5ucsiion  of  demanding  compensation  (iv 
lavannah,  iii  4181  weakness  of  his 
situation,  Fox  on,  iii  4I9  ;  negotiatioa 
with  Austria,  Frederick'*  indignation  at. 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke  on,  iii  347,  359;  H.'s 
disapproval  of,  results  of,  iii  196  ;  inter- 
view with  Prince  Galilzin,  Frederick's  in- 
dignation at,  iii  396  ;  hostility  to  and  ill- 
treatnienl  of  I'rincc  Ferdinand,  iii  369, 
400 :  letters  to  Choiseul  urging  a  tlioog 
resistance  against  Prince  Fcrdjnand'i 
army,  iii  369 ;  treatment  of  Ficderick  in 
the  Peace  ol  I'aiis,  iii  373 ;  "  cope*  ibc 
Treaty  of  L'trechl  througliout,"  iii  36S, 
419  :  sacrifice  of  great  oppoilunilici,  N. 
on,  iii  40A ;  alliance  wilh  F'oi,  iii  191; 
conditions  of,  iii  316;  Ueorge  III  oa.  iii 
3701  comments  of  II.,  D.  of  Cumber- 
land, F<ix,  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  N. 
on,  iii  4iisi|c|. ;  new  system  of  intimida- 
lion  and  cumiplion,  iii  370  iqij.;  oa 
Fox,  iii  3HH;  [iribery  of,  iii  ^78;  pm. 
scription  of  N.'s  supporters,  iii  377,  44a 
sqq. :  D.  of  Cumhcrland  ua,  the  laic 
Speaker  Onslow  consulted  un,  iii  446; 
"reign  of  terror,"  iii  378;  Cider  Bdl,  in 
381 ;  endeavours  10  avoid  ihe  addrea 
from  the  City  against  by  promisifie  iU 
repeal,  iii  456:  urged  by  the  D,  of  Bed- 
ford and  Charles  Votke  to  include  the 
Whig  Lords  in  the  adminislralioa,  iii 
3(16;  declaration  of  Ihe  K.  pmscrilaBc 
Ihe  Whigs,  iii  388  ;  emblems  of  (and  i 
the  I'rincess  of  Wales)  burnt  by  ihe  mo^ 
iii  461 :  l.oid  Manslield  lalks  sli^lii^y 
of,  iii  40a;  on  I.ord  Mansfield,  lil  315; 
unpopularity  as  a  Scotsman,  dsrlci 
Yorke  on.  iii  409;  Surrey  gcntlcmes 
refuse  to  drink  his  health,  iii  383,  401: 
cnUl  reception  of  at  the  GaiUbaU,  ai 
383;  bosiile  reception  in  the  City,  iii 
431;  assaidts upon, iii  181,383;  hM^ 
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in  effigy  »l  Eielet,  iii  jij:  fri^tcnedal 
the  allacks  upon  him  in  ihe  North 
Brilan,  iii  384 ;  indecent  relleiioiu  on 
(and  the  Princess  of  Wales)  in  the  North 
BrUen,  iii  ^$9  :  Queen  Charlotte's  sup; 
posed  influence  employed  against,  iii 
41)4!  loses  George  Ill's  confidence,  iii 
J84;  ill-health  of,  iii  +57,  494!  ""!• 
happiness  of,  iii  384 :  wiUies  to  have  his 
Gold  Key  again,  iii  419,  4101  fall  of,  iii 
383  sqq.  ;  resignation  of,  iii  385  1  causes 
of,  iii  493  ;  conversation  on  his  resigna- 
tion with  Charles  Yorke.  iii  3B51  Lords 
Halifax  and  Egremont's  account  of,  iii 
457 ;  distributes  rewards  to  his  sup- 
porters, iii  385;  retires  to  Harrf^te, 
iii  385;  H.  on  conduct  of,  iii  457-8,  504; 
arranges  the  niinisliy  which  succeeds 
him,  iii  388;  remains  minisler  behind 
the  curtain,  iii  385,  494,  497  ;  repudiates 
intention  of,  iii  386;  resumes  influence 
over  George  III. iii  508;  undertakes  to 
arrange  a  new  government,  iii  468  ;  over- 
tures to  the  opposition  on  his  return,  iii 
503 ;  relations  with  Pitt,  iii  469,  47]  ; 
makes  proposals  to  Pill  for  his  return  lo 
oflice  which  are  rejected,  iii  468,  f  og ; 
visits  I'itt  with  offer  from  George  III,  iii 

469,  513,  ,^if ;  conduct  of  in  the  n^ocia- 
lion.  iii  5l<>,  S30,  ?37  i  "bject  of,  iii  530; 
alarmed  at  I'ilt's  plan  of  ministry  and 
Oppo.'>es,  iii  470;  Pitt's  relations  with, 
H.  and  n.  of  Cumberland  on,  iii  I130, 
(31;  George  Grenville  shakes  off  in- 
fluence "f.  iii  467  ;    banishment  of,   iii 

470.  ,ii8;  resigns  the  Privy  Purse,  iii 
471;  failure  uf  appeal  case,  ii  514  ;  corre- 
spondence, ii  406,  iii  so  ».,  J87,  347  «., 
370  «..  380,  398 

Duller,  Charles,  tribute  to  H.'s  greatness, 
ii  504,  519;  on  the  faint  criticbms  of 


H.s 
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Bnller,  lack,  proscription  of  as  a  supporter 
of  N-,  iii  441 

Butler,  James,  i  J4I-3 

Butler  V.   Fruman,  ii  469 

Byng,  Arimiral  the  Hon.  John,  commands 
off  the  Scottish  coast,  1746,  i  498  ;  con- 
duct at  relief  of  Minorca,  ii  169,  187 
sqq. ;  trial  by  court-maclial,  ii  34O  sqij.; 
West's  and  Blakeney's  evidence  against, 
ii  35.'.  380;  sentence  of  the  court- 
mariijt,  ii  341;  proccedmg?.  In  Parlia- 
ment regarding,  ii  343  suq. ;  made  a 
victim  and  a  hero,  ii  173  ;  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple's  support  of,  ii  341,  m,  l6f, ; 
■'       ■  0  pardon,  ii  343;  H.'s 


on    his 


.ndcn 


1  behalf 


343  1    Voliaii 

of,  ii  34.*;  Richelieu's  letter 
mendation  of.  ii  343.  357;  execution 
of.  ii  344  i  crime  ami  motives,  11  .147  ; 
aspersions  upon  his  courage  unfounded, 
ii  'hT-  3ti;  Joseph  Yorke's  npinion  of 
conduct  of,  ii  169;  correspondence,  ii 
187  sqq..  191  sqq.,  340  n. ;  omission  of 


passages  in  by  the  government  jmtilicd, 
"  353 
Byron,  Lord,  victoij  over  the  French  fleet. 


Cabello,  Porto,  account  of  failure  of  atteck 

upon,  1311 
Cabinet,  the,  nature  of,  on  record  u  Parlia- 

Cabotage,  ii  3H 

Calais,   writ  of  Habeas   Corpus  awarded 

out  of  the  K-  B.  to,  iii  lo 
Calcralt,  John,   note  on,  ii   315 ;  deteH* 

Fox  for  Pitt,  iii  388 
Calcutta,  capture  of  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  ii 

173  ;  outrage  of  the  Black  Hole  of,  ii 

573;   Clive  recaptures,   ii   174;   Olive's 

account  of,  u  385 
Calendar,  change  lo  the  new  style,  ii  54  ; 

hostility  lo,  ii  7(1 
Cambridge  University,  H.  and  N.  refiise 

to  convey  address  of  congraiulation  on 

IhePeaceof  Paris  to  George  til,  iii  384; 

contest  for  the  High  Stewardship  of,  iii 

'i7i  484,  561 
Cambridgeshire   election,    campaign  of,  ii 

160  sqq.;  cost  of,  ii  161 
Cambridgeshire,  roads  in.  H.  contribnle* 

to  improvemenis  of,  ii  j68 
Cameron,  Dr   Archibald,  execution  of,  i 

S37 


Camerons,  join  the  Young  Pretender,  i 
447,  451 ;  quarrel  wiih  the  MacDoiutlds, 
i  510;  joo  captured,  i  541 

Campbell,  Hon.  Alexander  Hume,  note 
on,  ii  380,  381 ;  hesiutes  to  uke  office,  U 
307 :  manager  for  the  Whigi  in  the 
Minorca  inquiry,  ii  35 1 

Campbell  of  Barceldine,  i  537 

Campbell  of  Calder,  refutes  story  of  cruel- 
ties after  Culloden,  1  551 

Campbell  of  Carwhia,  commands  Lord 
Glenorchy's  men,  i  jig 

Campbell,  Lt.-Gen-  Hon.  Sir  James,  killed 
al  Kontetioy.  note  on,  i  393,  395,  404 

Campbell,  John,  Lord  Chancellor,  in- 
accuracy and  misstatements  of.  ii  463  it., 
4iin.,  iign.,  iTi  n.;  baseless  calumny 
of,  ii  ;59-6ofi.  1  untrustworthy  account 
ofH.,  ii  503,  561  ».;  on  right  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  issue  warrants,  iii  463  it. 

Campbell,  Colin,  of  Glenure,  murder  of, 

i  s.'Ssqq- 
Campl>e1l,    Capt.,    of   Knockbuy,    D.    of 

Cumberland's  order  to,  i  531  n. 
Campbell,    General,    collects    militia    10 

Argylbhire  against  the  rebels,  i  514 
Canada,   military  plans   for  conqueH  ttf, 

'7S4,  ii  »57 
Candidale,    Tht,  iii  485 
Cannenberg,  Major- General,  i  643 
Cannon,  Robert,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  1)5451*. 
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CuiDon,  Thomas,  not«  on,  ii  545 ;  appeal 

to  H,,  ii  54s;  comnKindence,  i)  5+5 
Cuion  law,  aulhority  01,  ii  11-3  ;  mairiage 

under,  ii  ^\ 
Canoat  of  1003-4,  i  114;  of  no  aathotity 

over  laymen,   i    111;   violated   by  the 

cle^,  ii  74 
Cattant  ^  Crthtism,  1  its 
Canterbary,  Archbishop    of.  dignity  and 


:  of,   i 


Canterbury,  prerogative  court  of,  man- 
dajnus  to,  I   114  ft. 

Carew,  T,,  M,P.,  i  47B 

Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  Ijlltn  pub.  by  Lord 
Royston,  ii  146 

Carlisle,  I-Ieniy,  4th  Earl  of,  nominated  Lord 
Privy  Seal  1746,1  417;  disappoinlmeDt 
of,  i  4J0 

Carlisle,  captured  hy  the  Young  Pretender, 
i  416,  465;  si^e  of  hy  D.  of  Cumber- 
land, i  487-8  i  retaken  by  the  King's 
forces,  i  4]$,  491 ;  punishment  of  rebels 
captured  at,  i  J36 

Carhle,  John,  Clerk  of  the  Passage  at 
Dover,  correspondence,  i  18,  10 

Cailyle,  Alexander,  account  of  debate  on 
Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  175B,  iii  5:  im- 
pressions of  Pitt's  eloquence,  iii  6 

Carnarvon,  Henry,  Marquess  of,  afterwards 
Duke  ofChandos.  i  171 

Carolina,  boundaries  of  disputed  by  Spain, 


the  North 

Carpenter,  Col.,  killed  at  Fonlenoy,  i  393 
Carfitnltr  v.  FarranI,  i    117  n. 
Carshatton   House,   H.'s  purchase  of  and 

resilience   at,    i    108 ;    L<wd   and    Lady 

Anson's  residence  at,   ii  158,  168 
Carlt  V.  Cartt,  ii  441 
Carter,  Mrs  Elizabeth,  on  \\.  in  his  last 

illnest,  iii  483 
Carteret,  Lord,  »<•  Granville,  Earl 
Carthagena,  failure  uf  Vernon  at,  i  19J  ; 

capture  of,  i  9.(4 
Carvajal,  Spanish  .Minister,  ii  15 
Cashenu  v.  Siarfi,  ii  414,  461 
Castt  Imp.    Hardtmcit,  ii  43a  n. 
Cathcait.  8ih  Baron,  i  347  and  n. 
Calhcart,  Charles,  9th  Baron,  wounded  at 


t>3<  5i4 !  claims  for  promotion,  ii  91 
169  1  disappointed,  ii  149 
Catherine,    Empress  of  Russia, 

ot,  iii  397;  Ponialowski  the  I01 


CoHitUks  ^pliiJ  ta   tin    Ct 
5*9  «■ 

Cavendish,  Admiral,  i  iij,  i«6 

Cavendish,  Lord  John,  on  Pitt's  redna* 
tion,  iii  188  ■. ;  on  Charlet  VoAe't 
speech  in  defence  of  George  II,  ni 
340  H. ;  at  debate  on  Geneiml  WanaBta, 
iii  j6i ;  coTiespondence,  iii  1S8  «., 
340  «. 

Cecil.  Col.,  Jacobite  agent,  i  397  ■. ;  amt 
of,  i  J19  «. 

Chace,  Essay  on  the,  by  H., 


Paris. 


166 


Chancellor.  Lord,  equity  iniisdictiaD  ol,  tu 

Yorke,  Philip,  ist  Earl  of  Haidwkke 
Chancery,  Court  of,  iit  Yoike,  Philip^  l« 

Earl  at  Haidwicke 
Chandemagore,  capture  of,  iii  169 
Channel  Islands,  writ  of  Habew  CofpM 

awarded  out  of  the  K.  B.  to,  iii  10 
Chapman,  Sir  John,  attack  upon  hit  boot 

by  militia  riotera,  ii!  31 
Chapman  v.  Bittm,   i   1 14  a. 
Charities,  administration  of,    Lord  Cktm- 

cellar's  and  Chancellor  of  the  DD^ygf 

Lancaster's  jurisdiction  over,  ii  418 
Charitable  Uses  Bill,  rat  Mottmain  Ad 
Charlemont,  Lord,  on  Ge<»gc  tl,  iu  153 
Charles  VII,  Emperor,  election  of,  i  •oi, 

169 ;  death  of,  i  613 ;   politial  eote 

quences,  i  38B 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain  (Charlca  VII, 


—  jii9); 

change  of  attitode  towaida  bf 
land  at  accession,  iii  141,  151  ;  dia*D«i 
Abreu,  iii  151 ;  offers  himself  as  mcdfMf 
between  trance  and  England,  iU  1^; 
H.  opposed  to.  iii  141;  declined  bflW. 
'"  i43i  ij6;  accepted  by  FiuM,  5 
143;  emotion  on  news  of  the  BbiliA 
conquest  of  Quebec,  iii  143;  bccea* 
again  hostile,  iii  tji  ;  su  also  Spain 
Charles,  the  Young  Pretender,  iiiniJl 
lates  Louis  XV  on  victoiy  at  FiiiiHwiJ. 
i  433  ;  attainder  of,  i  317  ;  cipeditiMrf 
IT45<  i  415  aqq-;  lands  in  Scntk^  i 
4^4  sqq.,  43T-4Ti  refute*  to  Ntan  ■• 
France,  i  44*.  J47 ;  price  put  oa  Iii 
head,  i  419,  436;  dcclam  againtf  B* 
maintenance  cj  the  Union,  i  433.  4II  i 
progress  of,  i4ji ;  surpiiains  Mecm a( 
1  4G1;  captnret  Edinbni^,  i  436;  a*- 
versation  with  Livd  Bicadalhui^  afl 
not  suffer  any  impedimenta  fmn  idS^Ob 
pretends  to  join  Church  of  Ea^aid,  i 
470;  outrages  of  hii  ttoopa,  i  S3*i Sti< 
marchei  to  Derby,  i  4*4 ;  letKit  BM 
Derby,  i  413,  477;  letiici  1  '  " 
"out  of  order,"  i  ^95;  diftc 
[he  Highland  chien,  i  576;  _  _ 
Caatle,isii;  mppoMd order alOdU* 
rive  no^naner,  i  331, 377;  Blfllt*K 


£ 


tozive  no  gnaner,  1331,3; 
Cnlloden,  1  314;  wtaNqM 


J 
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i  ja8,  s+o.  S4't  5**  1  subsequent  ac- 
count of,  1  6ijr  «..  iii  156  n. ;  Frederick 
of  Prussia's  letter  of  sympathy  to  after 
Rebellion,  ii  7  n.  1  description  of  his 
person,  1  447  ;  residence  of,  i  660  ;  forced 
lo  leave  France  by  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  i  633 ;  honours  paid  to  his 
birlhday  in  Edinburgh,  i  618;  visit  to 
England,  iii  156  n. 
Charles.  Prince  of  Lorraine,  commander 
of  Ihe  Austrian  forces,  note  on,  i  301,  315, 
3»j  ;  threatens  Strasburg,  i  330 ;  obliged 


t   Hohenfriedberg  by  Frederick, 


Chesterfield.  Philip,  ^Ih  Earl  of,  character 

3j6  ;  George  ll's  hostility  to.  i  389; 
supports  the  Prince  of  Wales  against 
George  II,  i  177;  speech  on  the  Spanish 
Convention,  i  188  ;  votes  for  Waipole's 
removal,  i  loi,  153  ;  supports  attempt  lo 
impeach  Walpole,  i  389  1  denounces  in 
opposition  tyrant  of  money  to  Hanoverian 
troops,  i  593,  jq6;  rejects  overtures 
from  Granville  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
i  336;  oppoies  Treason  Act  of  1744.1 
31M  i  negotiations  of  the  ministers  with, 
1744,  i  367:  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  Ambassador  at  the  Hague  17441  i 
J78 ;  concludes  Quadruple  Alliance,  i 
33>;  n. :  concludes  treaty  with  Holland, 
i  3SS;  moderate  conduct  in  1745.  i  391 ».; 
on  failure  of  "'ministry  of  40  hour^,"  i 
419;  states  his  views  and  is  appointed 
Secretary,  i  62S,  630,  637;  conduct  in 
oftice,  i  63a  -,  approves  of  D'Argeason'i 
proposals  for  peace,  i  617;  speaks  in 
support  of  Heritable  Jurisdictions  of 
Scotland  Sill,  i  6141  objects  to  N.'s 
separate  correspondence  with  ministers 
atnoail,  iii  11  », ;  resignation,  policy  and 
opinions  of,  i6iH;  coldnessof  Lord  Bath 
towards, ii  168:  avcrsionlolhe  war,  1756, 
I   l^uduun's  and   Holbortie's 


failur 


sliurg,  1 


116;  a 


sN. 


1 ;  mediator  between  N. 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ii  366;  arranges 
conference  of  N,  with  Bute,  ii3<)8:  despair 
of  the  situation  in  1757,  iii  IJ3;  on  rela- 
tions between  Pitt  and  N..  iii  j8  ;  con- 
gratulates N.  on  Pitt's  resignation,  iii 
191  ;  advises  his  »on  to  make  court  lo 
Joseph  Vorke,  ii  149.  575;  on  the  law 
as  a  profession,  ii  }17  i,  ;  character  of 
II.,  i  75,  ii  481,  567  i  Mrs  Montagu  on. 
ii  J69 ;  on  the  candidature  of  Lords 
Royslon  and  Sandwich  for  the  High 
Sleward-hip  of  Cambridge  University, 
iii  485 ;  correspondence,  i  468 


Chetwynd,   William,   3rd  1 

on.  i  311 
Chetaiyitd    V.    flafuiood,    decree    of    H. 

appealed  from,  ii  47H 
Chetlses,  M.,  Danish  Minister  at  the  Hague, 

and  the  Hanover  Neutrality,  iii  173 
Chicheley,  Sir  Thomas,  i  106 
Chief  Justice,  Lord.  K.B, ,  salary,  i  1 18  n. 
Chief  Justices,  jurisdiction  over  offenders 


Children,  right  of  to  provision  by  their 
parents,  it  447 

Chilton,  Simon  Yorke's  property  of,  i  11 ; 
Charles  Vorke  visits,  ii  164 

Chisholm,  Col. ,  Jacobite,  kUled  at  Culloden, 
i  514 

Choiseul,  Due  de,  diplomacy  of  it>  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  England,  r759,  ■'■ 
145  ;  disappointment  at  absence  of  sup- 
port given  by  Spain,  iii  151 ;  desire  for 
peace  through  the  separate  negotiation. 
Gen.  Yorke  on,  iii  3T3;  attempts  to 
secure  mediation  of  Denmark,  iii  144; 
against  p«we,  1760.  iii  144;  diplomacy 
of  1761,  iii  370;  sincerity  in  the  negotia- 
tions, iii  170^  terms  of  peace  proposed 
by,  June  1761,  iii  318;  declines  to  give 
up  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries,  iU  l6<), 
311;  sincerity  in  discussing  peace,  iii 
181-1 ;  Sir  I.  Yorke's  suspicions  of,  iii 
317 1  attitude  in  the  negotiations  iaj 
peace  changed  by  Pitt's  despatch  of 
June  16,  1761,  iii  170;  retort  to  Pitt,  iii 
184 ;  decides  to  agree  to  the  Family 
Compact,  iii  17 1, 183:  letter  to  D'Havrin- 
court.  H.  on,  iii  341;  cotrespondetice 
and  instructions  to  Bussy,  iii  170,  iSi  ; 
prolongs  nq^tialions  only  to  secure 
delay,  iii  170;  justification  of  his  diplo- 
macy, iii  170  «.;  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  on, 
iii  337  ;  terms  of  peace  proposed  to,  May 
1761,  iii  199;  Bute's  letter  to  uigiiig  a 
strong  resistance  against  Prince  Fer- 
dinand's army,  iii  309 

Cholera,  act  to  prevent  the  spreading  of, 
repeal  of.  ii  j? 

Cholmondeley,  George,  3rd  Earl  of 
(Viscount  Malpas),  letter  to,  note  on, 
1 3 ;   separates  from  the  oppoiitioa. 


1  579  ^ 


Christianity,  as  part  of  the  law  of  Ei^land, 
i8i.ii47> 

Church  of  England,  eilablishment  of,  part 
of  the  law  of  England,  i  90;  and  Mort- 
main Acts,  i  (48 ;  inScothuid,]acobitism 
of,  i 511,617;  Act suppressinejacobitiim 
in,  and  restricting  eierdse  ^fandiont, 
i  597-8 ;  Lord  GlenoTchy  upon,  i 
60J 1   o[^KMitioa  of  the  biiDopt,  i  iSij 
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CbnTch,  Presbyterun.  of  Scotland,   min- 
isten'  widows  and  childien  pension  Itind 
esUblishcd,  i  6i6 
Churchill,   Rev.   Chules.   authar  of   Tlu 

CanilidaU,  jii  4S5 
Churchill,  General,  in  ScolUnd,  i  556 
Churchill,    Harriet,   marries  Sir   Everard 

Fawkener,  i  58] 
Charchwardeni,  election  of,  i  ti4 
Cider  Bill,  bute's,  jii  381,  4J6  :  consequent 
riots,  iii  J84  ;  opposition  lo,  Pitt  sanguine 
of  the  eRecls  of,  iii  456  ;  Bute  on,  iii 
38:  ;  Charles  Vorke  on,  iii  387;  Bute  en- 
deavours to  avoid  address  from  the  City 
against  bj^  promising  repeal  of,  iii  456 


i6o3. 
Clarendon  Code,  1  17 
Clarke.  Mt,   C.    Y.'i  friend  in   Lincoln's 


Inr 


.'79 


Clarke,  Sir  Thomas,  M.l'.,  refuses  to  be 

a  Commi^dioner  of  the  Great  Seal  17,^6, 

ii  338 :  declines  the  Great  Sea],  ii  371 ; 

correspondence  of,  i  111  and  »■ 

Cleaverly,   the  messenger,  ii    175 

Clermont,  Louis  de  BourlKin,  Comle  de, 

Cleveland.  John,  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, iii  11 J  1  and  D.  Mallet's  pamph- 
let in  dt'fenCE  of  the  government,  ii  334  ; 
correspondence,  ii  187,  191  Mjq. 

Clifton,  eneagenent  at,   1745,  1  41J,  483 

CUve,  Mr,  iNvrister,  i  in 

Clive,  Koliert,  Lord,  gains  victory  of  Arcot, 
ii  8;  H.'(  support  of,  ii  387;  defeats 
Surajah  DowUh  at  L'alciilla.  ii  386; 
account  of  recapture  of  Calcutta  and 
battle  at.  ii  374,  385;  treaty  with  Mir 
Jafii,  iii  ibq;  visit  of  bis  father  to  H., 
tii  ig6;  II. 's  congratulations  to  and 
assurance  of  support,  iii  195;  eulogised 
by  Pitt,  iii  itf.;  on  situation  and  pros- 
pects in  India,  17J9,  iii  1331  gains 
victoiyof  I'Inssey,  ii  174,  iii  115;  visits 
II.,  iii  48^;  intrigues  instigated  by  the 
court  against,  iii  ]c8;  opposition  of  the 
£.  I.  C.  to  his  jaghiie,  iii  488 ;  corre- 
spondence, ii  38;,  iii  i6t),   19s.  »ili- 

Qostersevrii,  Convention  «f,  iii  iij, 
177  '*Vi-\  repudiation  by  the  British 
ministers,  iii  179;  H.  on,  iii  181,  iS.i;; 
Col.  loseph  Vorke  on,  iii  114,  177, 
1M3  9q<i.;  I'itt  urge>  Geotge  II  (o 
rejiudiaie,  iii  185,  194;  Hanoverian 
ministers  unanimous  against  breaking, 
iii  193;  diaappioval  of  Gco^  II,  iiJ 
iSosqq. :  iipudiated  by  George  II,  iii 
"•4.    lyj 

"Club,  The,"  Bl  Cambridge,  i  iji  «. 

Coates.  Mr,  wine- merchant,  iii  407 

Cobham,  Richard  Temple.  Vii,count,  note 
on,    i    391,    409;    rtjects    overture*   of 


Grannlle   and    the    Pnnce    of   Wales. 

C*<hraiu  V.  Camfi^a,  a  60 

Cocks,  Lady  Anne,  i  69 

Cocks,  Charles,  M.P.  fur  WoiCMUr,  i  <9, 

70 
Cocks,  Charles,   ist  Lord  Somen  oT  the 

ind  creation,  i  69,  71 
Cocks,  Elizabeth,  sit  Jekyll,  Lwly 
Cocka,  James,  i  69;  wills  of,  i  70 
Cocks.  James,  of  the  Grenadier  GiMnb, 

i  6g;   killed  at  St  CaU,  i  70.  iii  116 
Cocks,  John,  i  (Sg.  71,  153 
Cocks,    Margaret,   tit   Yoike,    Ma^Met, 


Cocks,  Mary,  itt  Williami,  Maty,  L*d)r 

Cocks,  Mr,  of  the  Ordnance,  vote  in  {tvoar 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  iii  441 

Coining,  ofTcnce  of,  i  137 

Coke,  Sir  Eld  word,  dispute  with  Lord 
Chancellor  Ellesmerc,  u  416;  oa  the 
enormous  burden  of  the  ChanceUoi^ 
duties,  ii  ;oi  ;  dictum  on  status  of  Jem, 
ii  117  sqq.;  dictum  escluding  endmcc 
of  infidel  witnesses  contradicted  by 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  ii  438-9;  rejected 
by  IL,  ii  460 

Coke,   Lord,  speech  of  on  Lord  Loral's 

Colberg,  capture  by  the  Ruauont,  iti  167 

Cote,  Rev.  William,  notes  of,  i  lo;  dis- 
approval of  the  Vorke  family,  ii  j66; 
on  the  ind  Lord  llardwicke,  ii  147; 
conversation  with  Horace  Wajpole  m 
Lady  llardwicke,  ii  566 

College  of  Physicians,  admiiUnce  to,  in 
Schombcrc's  Case,  ii  110  n. 

Collier,  David,  letter  of,  i  108 

Collins,  Richard  llenn,  M.R.,  on  (ht 
position  of  the  Judge*  in  EogltBd.  ii 

Coli^ne,  Elector  of,  demands  foi  snbndM 
of,  ii  16,  loS 

Colonies,  exclusion  of  foreign  trade  1am, 
ii  311,  iii  136;  partiaments  of,  iotv- 
ference  by  Privy  Council  in  laws  nMde  bf 
questioned,  j  91:  how  far  indepmdcM. 
i  90;  taxation  of  by  the  Crown  ttA 
Patliamenl,  i  89;  proposal  to  eatcad 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to,  i  go 

Common  Law,  value  of  precedents  ia, 
119;    inadequate  to  cope  wiih  \ 


lessness,  i  131  i  juiisdiction,  sepaiatiM 
from  equity  jurisdictiOD.  ii  416,  jiosM.; 
advantages  and  disadvantages  ol,  ■ 
510  sqq.  ;  H.  on,  ii  3^1;  Baooo  ^ 
ii  S}.i ;  later  amalgamatioa  Urgdj  dae 
to  H.'s  iDduence.  u  511;   relaticBS  «itk 


4IS   w.  ;    righl  of  L__      

issue  injunctions  against  Conrtiofiiifif  i 
encroach  men  In  upon  by  the  Cewt  d 
Chancery  under  Wcdsey,  ii  416;  K — 
on,  iijM!  ii'  ■    -  -- 


:y  Google 


issued  cautiously  tijr  the  Chancellon,  ii 
f^Ss;  injunctions  issued  against  by  H., 
ii  t7<j ;  lelief  in  equity  beyond  and 
sometimes  coultary  to  rules  of,  ii  4S0; 
rivalry  with  the  Chancellor's  equity  juris- 
diction, ii  4J5  sqq.  ;  contest  concerning 
uses,  ii  455  ;  "  pacific  penetration  "of  by 
equity,  ii  4.^9;  ceases  to  he  the  rival  and 
Incomes  supplementary  to  equity,  ii  436  ; 
extended  tn  Ireland,  lii  11 
Commons.   H.  ci(,   rights  in   money  bills, 


libel  c 


11  SOI. 


Exchequer,   note    on,  eult^sed    by  R. 

Savage,    i    1 18 ;    case    of    Hatvty  v. 
Asian  heard  by,  ii  44J 

Conceau,   Pitt's  objections  (o   ceding,  iii 


EX  581 

Corbach,  defeat  of  Hereditary  Prince  of 

Brunswick  at,  iii   153 
Corbett,    Richard,  prosecution  of,  i  79 
Cornwall,  riots  in,  i  91,   134,  tjt 
Coinwallis,  Colonel,  on  Byng's  Council  of 

War,  ii  J^i 
Coroners,  dismissal  of  by  the  Chancellor 


Corporations,  bill  for  further  q 


E  of. 


Cottenham,  Lord  Chancellor,  on  "the 
golden  age  of  equity,"  ii  s<>6 

Cotton,  Sir  John  Hynde,  note  on,  i  585; 
implicated  by  Murray  of  Broughton  in 
the  Rebellion,  i  jSi-3  \  obstructive  con- 
duct in  parliament,  i  464  :  admitted  into 
'     ■   ■        -■  :  378;   in  suit  of  daUt 


ConsiJerationt  an  the  Ptiunl  Girmaa 
IVar,  iii  190  ». 

Constitution,  balance  of  the,  i  144I  H. 
i>n,  ii  i6j-4.  iii  155  H.'s  warning 
againsi  tampering  with,  i  199;  envy  of 
other  nations,  i    145 

Constitutional  government,  i  419,  ■;o4  ;  If, 
on,  iii  46H  ;  and  George  II,  1  379  sqq. : 
patronage,  ii  115 ;  set  also  party  govern- 

Cettililtilienal  QHtrits,  ii  44.  iii  J03 
Contade,  Marshal,  coach  and  papers  cap- 
tured at  Minden,  iii  134 

c,,/«/,  n,.  ii  J7J  ■. 

Cimtr.iband    I  rade,  ii  311  sqq. 

Conventicle  Act,  i    [8 

(iinvcyancers,   Lord    Chancellor  Henley's 

defence  of,  iii  300 
Convictinn  of  an  offendet  before  consideta- 
ion  of  the  question  of  law  censured  by 


H.. 


if-i 


'   433 


■  I"'.": 


of,   i 


,  Richard,  anonymous  and  menda- 
cious corrcpondcnt  of,  ii  lo],  ^to-fio; 
•m  lA<ly  llard^'ickc,  ii  566 
(.'■>o[>er,    C.    v..   unlrust worthiness   of  his 
account  of  chancery  delays,  ii  foj  n. 

merits  urgeil  l)y  Col.  Joseph  Yorke,  iii 
114;    victory  nl   Wandewash,   iii    151 

l''>|>c.  Sir  John,  marches  away  from  the 
rcbt'ls  tiJ  Ifivcrnc^-.  i  44,1,  447,  411  sqq.; 
lanilsat  Dunbar,  i  4:6;  defeat  at  I'reston- 
)>ans,  i  41:,  457  ^qq.  ;  his  dispositions 
.It  I'rrsloiipans  tundemiied,  i  460;  and 
praiied.   i    4:9;    aciiuitted   of   blame,    i 


Courts-martial,  j«  Army 

Coventry,    Lord    Keeper,  development  of 

equity  under,  ii  554 
Coventry,  William,  5th  Earl  of,  i  153 
Coventry,  Henry,  contributor  to  jIlAtman 

Cow  per,  Lord  Chancellor,  increased 
authority  of  precedents  under,  ii  413 ; 
and  Sheiuys  Cast,  W  416:  decree  con- 
firmed b^  H..  ii  417  1  offices  obtained 
by  for  his  family,  ii  181 

Cowper.  Mr,  barrister,  i  110 

Cmiiftr  V.   Cowptr,  ii  43B  n. 

Coie.  John  Hippeiley,  correspondence,  i 
9.   10.  n 

Coxe,  John,  i  9 

Crodock,  Joseph,  on  the  D.  of  N.,  i 
186-7 

Craftsman,  Tki,  prosecutions  of,  i  8t  iqq. 


Cra^.  James,  i  137  « 
Craigie,  Robert,  Lord  Ai 


i  Advocate  of  Scot  land 
and  i.ord  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, note  on.  i  441 ;  character  of, )  6tt ; 
zeal  in  Scotland,  i  jjt;  supports  altera- 
tions in  the  Hereditary  Jurisdictions  of 
Scotland  bill,  i  £07 

Cramahi,  secretary  to  Joseph  Yorke, 
death  of,  ii  i$3 

Crawford,  lolh   Karl  of,   note  on,  i  5tS; 


118,  116 
Cresset,  James,  note  on,  ii  149 
Crime  by  implication,  i   iji 
Criminal  law,  severity  of,  i  131 
Croats,  Frederick  of  Prussia  on  (brmidable 

character  of,  iii  114 
Cromarty,  George,  3rd  Earl  of,  note  on, 

i  57  ■  ;  government  pension  of,  i  570  n. ; 

accused  of  cruelties,  i  531  n.  \  trial  of, 

'  "9.. 


lopyright.  iiiciet^   in   c 
464  ;    abridyemenls,  ii 
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Cromwell,   Rkbird,   lojral   KddreaMs    lo, 

Crown,  power  of,  to  abn^te  colonial 
legislation,  t  go 

Cullen,  — ,  of  Dover,  i  iiS 

Culloden,  battle  of,  Joseph  Yorke's  account 
of,ii;ii  sqq.,  517-8;  landmark  in  British 
hUioiy.  i  431 

Cumberland,  William.  Duke  of,  project  of 
making  King  instead  of  the  Prince  of 
Walcs.i  179  n.:  takes  command  of  troops 
in  Flanders,  i  388 ;  conducl  at  Fontenoy, 
i  393,  394  ;  dispositions  at  Fonlenoy, 
i  404  sqq. ;  sheds  tears  after  defeat,  i  399, 
407 ;  returns  with  his  troops  10  suppress 
Rebellion,  i  419:  pursuit  of  the  rebels, 
i  414 ;  fails  lo  slop  the  rebels'  march  into 
England,  i  474  ;  overtakes  the  rebels, 
i  415 ;  puts  new  life  into  troops  in 
Scotland,  i  494;  wins  Ijattle  of  Culloden, 
i  431,  511  sq'l-;  pension  given  10  after 
Culloden,  i  516  ;  order  afler  the  laKle 
instigating  reprisals,  i  J31  ;  another 
similar  order  of,  i  531  n.  ;  charges  of 
cruelties,  i  1L13,  533  ;  calumnies  con- 
cerning, i  J18,  55]  ;  suppression  of  the 
Reliellion,  i  497,  ijio,  511.  ji8:  measures 
of>  i  S3S>  S4*  '^*V\-  '•  conduct  commended, 
i  536;  able  niilitaiy  conducl  of,  i  540 ; 


firmne&s  of,  i 


tV: 


\  young  u 


o  be  trifled  with,  i  ^43  ;  resolution  and 
disinterestedness,  i  !i44 ;  pnidence  and 
perseverance,  i  jj8  ;  H.'s  tributes  10, 
I  516;  marauding  severely  punished  by, 
i  535  1  humanity  of,  opposed  10  leniency, 
i  f 34 ;    treats   Rebellion  as  a  national 

1  the 


indices  against  : 

mind,  i  531 ;  against  Lord  Bieadalbane. 
i  j54  H. ;  letter  of  H.  to  on  Heiwiitary 
Juriitdiciionsof  Scotland  bill,  i  607;  on 
slate  of  .Scotland  and  murder  of  Campbell 
ofGlcnure,  i  55(1;  gives  the  King  a  list  of 
suppOH^I  jacobilex  in  office  in  Scotland. 
'<  47:  grows  fat,  i  ,^49:  unpopularity  of, 
ii  84  ;  encouraged  by  the  I'rince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  ii  44  ;  returns  to 
Flanden.  i  6i6i  difBculties  of  his  com- 
mand, i  6J4;  friendship  for  Col.  Joseph 
Vorke,  ii  167,  173;  dispositions ai  bailie 
of  Laufield,  i  640  s(|q. :  nearly  captnied, 
i  6461  French  propose  negotiating  with, 
i  631;  against  D  Argenson's  proposals 
for  peace,  i  6j6 1  attitude  towar<is  the 
Peace,  i  618;  and  N.  s  forward  foreign 
policy,  ii  14;  friendship  for  Lord  Sand- 
wich, ii  13,  44,  1 1$  ;  takes  Sandwich's 
and  Bedford's  pait  in  dispute  with  N., 
i66os(jq..ii  39,  4isijq. ;  uiuler  iheir  influ- 
ence, ii  85-7  1  detenciration  in  character, 
ii  43-4:  conducl  displeasing  tu  Ihe  King, 
ii  171 ;  hostility  to  ihe  ministers  and  op- 
position, i  J55,  ii  44  sqq.,  71.  iij  sqq.; 
cabals  against  the  ministers,  ii  84  iqq., 
iSi  *.  1  influences  Ihe  King  against  Ihem, 
ii  47 :  results  on  George  Prince  of  Walei't 


edmauion,  ii  45;  inRuencc*  d 
Regency  Bill,  ii45iqq.i  appo 
sident  of  the  Boan)  of  R^cncy  and  not 
Regent,  1757,  ii  4);  answer  to  H. 
on  being  notified  of  ijbe  Rmncy  KU, 
ii  46  :   gives  the  cold  shoulder  la  CoL 

tiseph  Voike,  ii  46.  174  i  *nd  the 
lutiny  Bill,  ii  i(i7;  liientl  and  patraa 
of  Fox.  ii  187.  106,  318,  iii  361;  applia 
H.'s  strictures  upon  Foa  to  hinueU^ 
ii  68  n. ;  influences  the  Kinf  afaioK 
Pitt  and  in  favour  of  Foi.  ii  198; 
hostility  to  Pitt,  ii   187;    suapected  bp 


ComliluiioHoi  QturUi,  ii  44 ;  Gcoip 
Prince  ofWales's  fear  of,  ii  44;  politkal 
schemes  of,  ii  44 ;  excluded  from  the 
Regency  Board,  ii  41;   H.  oppotea  hit 

Council  of  Regency,  ii  193:  addition  to 
his  power  and  influence,  ii  199:  had 
condition  of  Ihe  army  ander,  li  tjfi; 
bad  military  anpoinlmenla  of,  ii  199; 
George  II  and  H.  on,  iii  191.  19J; 
control  of  mililaiy  matters,  ii  181; 
Gen-  Yorke  on  mischief  of,  iii  iija^i 
opmion  of  the  alliances  aliroad,  ii  318; 
factious  conduct  of  in  precipiUliDg  the 
war,  ii  tag,  lOO  ».,  156,  138,  •Si] 
advises  Fox  to  throw  up  hit  oAcb  ii 
194 ;  instigates  Ihe  inclniion  in  the 
Address  of  thanks  to  the  King  tor  th* 
Hanoverian  troopa,  ij  375 ;  pafimowl 
influence  of,  ii  joo;  hoslilily  to  N., 
ii  3S8 ;  impedes  Pitt's  military  plao^ 
ii  380;  refuses  to  take  up  his  commaad 
in  Germany  unless  Pitt  is  removed  ham 
office,  ii  i^if.,  .194;  in  command  la 
Hanover,  CoL  Yorke  advise*  icinfigne- 
ments  (or,  iii  158-9;  oppoailion  of 
Leicester  House  to  support  of  in  Haa- 
over,  iii  118;  conduct  of,  iii  177;  H. 
on,  iii  ig8si]q.  :  disastrous  campaign  of, 
iii  119;  Col.  Joseph  Yorke  on,  iii  119; 
Gen.  Zasirow  on,  iii  1 19  ir. ;  defcat  at 
at  Hasienbeck  and  subsequent  retreat, 
iii  110,  160  sqq.,  407;  CoL  Jowph 
Yorke  s    criticisms    <>f,    iii    167,    169! 


_  Il's  Initiuclioni  to,  ii 
iioiqq.,  1G7,  iSiKiq.;  Pitt  and  H.  M, 
iii  111  H.  \  D'Abreu'i  miircpicaentBliaa 
of,  H.  un.  iii  194;  support*  iitotft  ITi 
application  for  lerms  from  Vienna,  S 
173;  agrees  to  the  Convention  of  Cloatfp' 
seven,  iii  i»j,  177  Kjq.;  Gccrge  Ift 
indiEnation*t,iii  174,  18a aqq.,  lytaq^i 
conduct  of  blamed  in  Hanover,  iii  174; 
Geoige  ll'i  reception  of  cw  bn  ictm, 
iii  188;  disgrace  of,  iii  lis;  mi^iii  Ui 
military  appointmenii,  iii  i*t,  188,  lali 
Wolfe    on    hn    -   '-    ' 
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defence   of,   iii    no, 

treatment  of  by  (he  n _. 

H.  endeavoun  to  secnie  jastice  for, 
iii  194 ;  H.  ur^s  N.  to  endeavour 
to  soften  the  King's  anger  against,  in 
1S9;  H.  in  mitigation  of  conduct  of, 
iii  183 ;  gntilied  by  Pitt's  justification 
of  him,  H.  on.  note  of  hoiA  Royston 
cm,  iii  191,  194  ;  end  of  influence  in 
military  affiiiis,  iii  iij;  falls  into  ill- 
health,  iii  111!  George  II  relent* 
towards,  iii  189-91  ;  disapproval  of 
Htt's  scheme  of  raising  Highland  regi- 
ments, ii  384 ;  advises  N.  to  resign, 
iii  354;  onN.'s  resignation  and  conduct, 
iii   joi  1   plan  of  sd ministration,   1761, 


i  of  Peace 


with   N.,   ii 

disapproval  of  the  terms  of  Peace  to 
George  III,  iii  419;  hostility  to  Bute, 
iii  418)  disapproval  of  Fox s  alliance 
with  Bute,  lit  411 ;  conversation  with 
Fox,  iii  413;  Foxs  attempts  to  r^ain 
friendshtp  of,  iii  451  ;  declinet  con- 
temptuously command  of  the  army 
offered  by  Fox,  iii  413  ;  complaints  I^ 
George  III  and  Bute  of  his  returns  to 
their  overtures,  iii  413 ;  advises  N. 
B^inst  embarking  in  oi^nised  opposi- 
uon,  iii  3B0.  44;:  on  George  Ill's 
expulsion  of  the  D.  of  Devonshire  from 
ofKce,  iii  41^ ;  on  Bute's  and  Fox's  pro- 
scriptions, ill  446;  influence  over  N.,  iii 
^63  H.;  alliance  with  N.  in  opposition, 
iii  17';  H.'s  objections  to.  iii  361,  300; 
H.  s  objections  to  as  leader  of  the  Wh^ 
iii  444:  H.'s  opinion  of  as  pushing  on 
the  opposition,  iii  446 ;  cndeavoun  to 
persuade  Pitt  to  join  the  opposition, 
iii  476,  346;  expresses  his  approval  of 
Pratt's  conduct,  iii  519;  conference  of 
Pitt  with,  iii  546 ;  y\?.a  of  a  ministrv,  H. 
on,  iii  531;  further  interviews  with  N.,  iii 
S3 1 :  on  privilege  and  prerogative,  iii  54A ; 
on  Charles  Yorke's  great  sacrifice,  iii 
^^4 ;  flattering  opinion  of  Charles  Vorke, 
III  411;  "  in  love  with  the  Yorkes,"  iii 
559:  propteed  visit  to  H.  to  explain  his 
conduct,  iii  483,  559!  correspondence, 
"  4"3.  5*8,  681,  ii  167,  170,  171  iqq.. 
Ill  166,  544,  546,  561 
Cumii^.  Rev.  Patrick,   Moderator  of  the 

General  Assembly,  letter  from,  i  616 
CuHmHgMam  v.   Chatmers,  ii  5J9 
Cuttynghatn  v.    Cunyngkam,  ii   ji6 
Curll,  Edmund,  prosecution  of,  i  81 
Cutler,  Rev.  Timothy,  note  on,  petition  of, 

190 
Ciaslow,  battle  of,  i  319 


Dalrymple,  Sir  Hugh,  condemiu  Cope's 
dispositions  at  Presionpans,  i  460 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  of  Cianitoun,  grati- 
tude to  Charles  Yorice,  ii  145 


S83 


Darner,  Mr,  ii  168 

Danby,  Earl  of,  panton  under  the  Great 
Seal,  i  67 

Darby,  John,  proMcnlor,  i  ij6 

Dashwood,  .Sir  Francis,  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Eicbegnei,  iii  158,  360 ;  imall 
abilities  of,  iii  3B1,  3B7;  accompaniei 
Bute  to  the  Gnildhall  and  assaulted, 
iii  38J;  made  Lord  Le  Despencer  and 
obiaint  the  Great  Wardrobe,  iii  388 

Dauphin,  the,  i  356 

Davtttpert  v,  OUit,  ii  410 

Dawkins,  James,  of  Over  Norton,  Jacobite 
emissary,  note  on,  i  6ai  n. 

Day,  — ,  of  Dover,  i  16 

Dayrolles,  Solomon,  note  cm,  ii  31 

Debts,  payment  of  just,  priority  of,  ii  41] 

D*  Denis  CendUienalibKi,  (totoie  of,  ]a- 
didal  interpretotton  of,  ii  543 

Deeds  and  willi,  inviolability  of,  ii  447 

Delany.  Mn,  reouilii  npon  Lady  AttMD, 
ii  is8 

De  la  Warr,  Lord,  with  George  II  at 
Hanover,  li  184 

Delegate*,  Court  of,  inae  by  the  L(n<d 
Chancellor   of  commiisiaD    ^pointing. 


IMmont,  surrender  of,  i  358 

Denmark,  relatimi  with,   ii   16;  lecnred 

gi  France,    "  '         * 

lofterse 
iii  rii;  position  of,  1758,111  196;  joint 
Holland  in  complaint*  a^nsl  Enghnd, 


■a  made  undi 


Dennis.     Uentenant,    recommended     \ij 

Aiuon,  i  347 
Denton,    A.,   cornapottdeace   with    H., 

i  117  «. 
Dtriy,  Batl  ^,y.  DmJttaf  AAM.^  46], 


Desertion,  death  penally  lor  supported  by 

H.,  ii  54 
"Despicable  electorate,  the,    i  191 
Deasao,  Prince  Maurice  of.  General  Vorke'* 

Dettiikgen,  battle  of,  i  197,  314  aqi].;  ad- 
vantages waited,  i  331,  339 

Devonshire,  3rd  Dnke  of,  1  161,  f6j,  17C 
179  n. ;  Dppowi  motion  for  removml  of 
Walpole,  1  15s ;  npporti  H.'i  paper  to 
the  King,  i  333 ;  neaent  at  cabinet 
comidl  on  death  of^  Henry  PeUam,  fi 
ti)i ;  decline*  to  be  head  of  new  ad- 
ministratioD,  ii  107;  oo  Fox  ud  Pitt, 
'-  o  to  the  H«*Mn  trtotT, 
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Devonshire,  William,  ^th  Puke  of  (Lord 
HartinelDD),  note  on,  ii  113;  called 
up  I0  H,  ur  Lords  as  Baron  QivendUb, 
inet  counc  ~ 
.  i  "9" !  supporter 
of  Foi,  ii  iSSh.;  brings  Kox  to  II.,  ii 
18S  H. ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
ii  sr  J  supports  Lord  Anson,  ii  333; 
the  King's  desire  to  gain  over  from 
Fox.  ii  .W4:  inteimediiuy  between  Fox 
and  rill,  ii  m ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  ii  180;  intermediary  between 
the  King  and  I'ttl,  ii  180;  admits  in- 
clusion of  thanks  to  (he  King  in  the 
Address  for  the  Hanoverian  Iroops,  ii 
3601,375;  !■'»  "".  P«,  r7s6,  ii  37^! 
nominal  head  of  administration  on  Pitt's 
dismissal,  ii  jfij ;  presses  N.  to  take 
the  gnvernmeni,  ii  3S9 ;  la  negotiations 
for  new  administration,  ii  388;  and  the 
Foi-Waldegiave  fiasco,  ii  399 ;  in  the 
negritinliimi  concerning  (he  Pitt-New- 
castle minislry,ii  401  ;  L^rd  Chamberlain, 
ii  370;  summoned  to  (own  at  the  Hano- 
verian crisis,  iii  id/i;  becomes  an  opponent 
of  (he  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  iii  18  n. ; 
supports  the  giving  of  the  Garter  to 
Lord  Temple,  iii  59 ;  George  11  on, 
iii  61 ;  advises  N.  (o  remain  in  office  at 
George  Ill's  accession,  iii  jfii,  30;; 
concurs  in  the  breaking  off  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  France,  iii  374;  speech  at 
the  cabinet  meeting  of  Sept.  ii,  1761, 
iii  315  \  acts  with  the  Whig  l^ords  against 
Pitt,  iii  311;  opposes  war  with  Spain  at 
cabinet  of  Oct.  1,  lyfir,  iii  179:  conver- 
sation of  Bute  with  on  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  iii  406;  opposes  Bute's  with- 
drawal of  (he  Prussian  subsidy,  iii  joi, 
3SO,  351  R.  1  induces  H.  to  oppose  the 
peace  in  the  Lords,  iii  371,  449 ;  declares 
his  intention  of  attending  no  more  coun- 
cils, iii  357 ;  left  out  of  the  cabinet 
council,  iii  435;  advises  N,  to  resign, 
>"  iih  ^R- '  conference  with  Bute  on 
N.'s  resignation,  iii  357  ;  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Bute,  iii  4*9;  expresses  to 
Fox  his  disapproval  of  his  alliance 
with  Bute,  iii  419;  enpetlcd  from  ofRce, 
iii  370;  comments  of  N.,  I),  of  Cumber- 
land, Fox,  Pitt  and  H.  on,  iii  4itl  ft\i\.\ 
resigns  his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  iii  377  ; 
ciinvcrjadon  with  I^rd  Temple  on  I*itt's 
intentions,  iii  4,(,(  ;  advises  N.  to  maintain 
attitude  of  inaction,  iii  180,  44M ;  on  N.'s 
letter  of  reproach  lo  11.  and  the  1a(ter's 
reply,  iii  449;  opposition  dinner  at  his 
house,  iii  381,  4,<;,(  ;  summoned  to  London 
on  Pitt's  n^otiation  with  Geoit-e  III,  iii 
fiif ;  Charles  V'orke  advises  with,  iii  473  \ 
nn  I'iti's  intentions  rcgar<ling  the  accom- 
inodatiun  of  Charles  Yorke's  and  Pratt's 
claims  to  the  Great  Seal,  iii  499 :  support 
of  Charles  Vorkc,  iii  511,  540;  on  Charles 
nation, 
n  Pitt's 


teAual  10  unite,  voA  the  diflerenee  with 
Charles  Yorke,  iii  aj7;  Charlei  VoAe 
counsel  in  cause  ai,  ii  573 ;  correqni- 
dence,  ii  400,  401,  iii  318  sqq.,  )3SMN-i 
395>  445  sqq-.  454  sqq.,  499>  SiAkh-. 
S19  «  ,  J3'  sqq.,  S36  sqq. ,  546,  5J7  >H-> 
560  sqq. 

Dickens,  Charles,  on  delays  ii 
ii  500  n. 

Dickens,  John,  Rtpcrls,  ii  431  n. 

Diseeurie,   A,   ef  lAe  juditiai  Am , 

btltnging  la  the  offitt  9/ Ikt  M.  R,,  i  94, 


Distributions,  statnte  of,  i 

rules  of,  the  civil  law,  ii  4H7 
Diversions  (militaty),  policy  of.  Ul   117; 

Col.  J.  Yorke's  support  of,  ii  fii 
Divine  Legaiiett,   Tkt.  dedication   to  H.. 

ii  s6[ 
Dijien  V.   Park€T,   ii  5(0 
Doc(ors,  Lord  Anson's  opinion  of,  ii  J94 
Doctrinaire  politics,  H.'t  warning  afaioit, 

i  199 
Dodington,  Bubb,  one  of  Frederick  Prince 

of  Wales's  prospeclivc  miniitm,  ii  4*; 

on  Militia  Bill,  ii  160  n.  \  aupporu  late 

ministry  in  Minorca  inquiry,  li  359;  on 

Pitt's  ditiicullies  in  making  •  peace,  iii 


Doddrid^,   Rev.  Philip,  r 


;    correspondence,  ■ 


evacuate,  ii  71 
Kent,   purchased  by 


Dominica,  French  liti 

capture  of,  iii  i6t 
Dompton   est 

H..  ii  164 

for  validity, 

Uorell,  John,  prosecution  of,  j  iSi 

Dorset,  Lionel,  ist  Duke  of,  note  00.  Mp 

ports  the  Pelhanii  against  Granvflle,  i 

179  «.,  369,   371;   opposes  ConvoMiM 

of  Haosu,  i  313;  support!   H.'a  papv 

to  the  King,  i  333 ;  Lord  Lientenadt  of 

IrelatHl,    administration    dialurbed    by 

factions,  ii  ^o,  ii;  ;   supported  by  th* 

minbters,    ii    145 ;    obliged    to  rctif*. 

made  Master  of  the  Horse,  ii  51  ;  pM- 

posed  for  Groom  of  the  Stole,  ii  tts 

EhHtin,  Mary,  ta  Billingsley,   Mary 

Douglas,  Colonel,  killed  in  West  IndM 

ex|>eililion,  i  157 
Deugtas  case.  Lord  Mansfield's  coDdKl  rf 

Dover,  political  situation  at,  i 
of  French  refugees  at,  i  iw 
of  the  Town  Council,  1 
i  18,  10:  Btt«:k  on  the  libeitie*  of  the 
Corporatioo,  i  18  i  snlnuisaioa  of  the 
Town  Council  to  Charles  II,  npiBii 


M 
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and  restored  by  James  11,  i  19;  H.'s 
mainlenance  of  old  friendships  at,  ii  164; 
altachmenl  and  services  to,  ii  563  xn-i 
.187 ;  contributes  to  haibour  improve- 
menls.ii  s68;  l^acy  10,  iii  486;  portrait 
in  the  Town  Hall,  ii  164 ;  Treaty  of,  i  10 

Dowdeswell  family,  sale  of  Forthampton 
estate  to  Bishop  Maddox.  ii  597 

Draycolt,  Anna  Maria,  marries  the  md 
Earl  of  Pomfrel,  ii    <;48  n. 

Dresden,  Frederick  11  of  Prussia  loses, 
iii  141;  bombardment  by  Frederick, 
I"   'S31   Peace  of,  i  616 

Drnmmond,  Lord  John,  with  French 
troops  in  1746.  i  496;  directs  French 
troops  to  surrender,  i  jiS;  accompanies 
the  Young  Pretender  iftet  Cultoden, 
i  518;  case  of.  H.  objects  lo  publication 
of,  ii  434 

Drummonrl,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
correspondence,  i  fijo 

Druty  V.  Vruty,  Lord  Chancellor  Henley's 
decree  in  reversed  by  the  Lords,  iii  389- 
90 

Duelling,  H.  on.  ii  589 

Duhamit  V.  Ardouin.  ii  4JJ 

Dunbar.  James,   Eart  of,   minister  of  the 


Dundas.  Robert.  Lord  Amiston,  Lord 
[■resident  of  the  Court  of  Session,  note 
on,  i  550  \  account  of  Scotland,  i  (ioi  1 
supports  alteration  in  the  Hereditary 
Jurisdictions  of  Scotland  Bill,  i  607  ; 
anil  libels  against  Scotland,  iii  503 ; 
corre^pmdence.  i  JSO.  614,  619.  611-j, 
"  546.  595-  "i  '09.  SO* 
Dundas,   Thomas,    M.P.    fur    Richmond, 

iii  56.1 
Dundee,   population  of  before  the   Rebel- 
Dunkirk,    fortilication    of,   i    631,    ij    IJ3; 
>ea  fortifications  forbidden  bv  Treaty  of 
Aii-la-Chajulle,   i  633:    secret  attempts 
by  the  Ftench  to  fortify,  ii  7 
Dunmore,  md    Earl  of,   letter  interceding 

for  his  brother,   i  548 
Dunmore.  3rd  Karl  of.  |)ardoncd  for  com- 
plicity in  the  Rebellion,  i   (48 
Dunning,  John,  afterwards  isl  Lord  Ash- 
liuilcm,  note  on,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
in   Uuckattt  V.    Thf  AhisiH^fi  of  tkt 
S»r,l.,ry  0/ Slat,,  iii   509 
Dnflisu!.  ri  pirte,  ii  505  «. 
Duque^ine,  Kurt.  French  succeed  in  found- 
■    B,  15.^;  British  defeat  at,  ii  ,58; 
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mor  of  Carlisle,  i   491 


IriHips,  sent  lo  England  in  1745, 
on,  i  4J5.  493;  conduct  at  Fonte- 
i  405  ;    at  Lauffeld.  i  A41,  645 


EX  585 

Dyer,  Sir  James,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  note  on,  cited  by  H., 
ii  447 

Dyer,  John,  the  poet,  given  preferment  by 


Elalon.  Elizabeth ,  i  34 

Elaton,  Capl.  Nicholas,  i  34 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  jurisdiction,  i  114  n.; 
clandestine  marriages,  ii  469  ;  divei^cnce 
of  view  of  marriage  from  that  in  equity, 
ii  471 1  fait  lo  control  maniagM,  ii  471 ; 
control  of  proceedings  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  li  475;  injunctions  issued  by 
H.  against  proceedings  enforcing  dis- 
creditable maniageB,  ii  4711  povera 
restricted  by  the  Marriage  Act,  ii  61 ; 
jurisdiction  over  marriage  abrogated, 
ii  741  jurisdiction  over  laymen,  i  Ml  ; 
proposal  to  extend  jurisdiction  10  the 
colonies,  i  90;  proceedingi  for  non-pay- 
ment of  tithes,  i  149;  Roman  law  in, 
ii  4B6 

Eddisbury,  Dr,  of  Erthig,  i  15 

Ei/ei  V,   BrtrtlffK,  ii  47* 

Edgcumbe,  Richard,  ist  Lord,  i  153  and  it. 

Edinburgh,  penalties  inflicted  upon  on 
account  of  Porteous  outrage,  i  183; 
subsiding  of  agitation  concerning,  ii 
J33-4 ;  occupied  by  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, i  415,  456;  city  of,  imptovemeDt 
of,  i  611 

Education,  essay  on  by  H.,  i  103 

Edward  IV,  instructions  to  Kirkeham, 
M.R.,  ii  411 

Edwards,  Thomas,  i  11 

Edwards,  Thomaj,  author  of  Caiums  ej 
Crilifism,  i  313;  verses  lo  H.,  li  140; 
to  Philip  Yorke,  ii  147  ■.  ;  to  Charles 
Yorke,  li  141 

Effingham,  Thomas,  md  Earl  of,  on 
Byng's  Council  of  War,  ii  191 

Egerton,  Jemima,  sti  Brydgei,  Jemlmk 

Egerton,  Samuel,  M.P.  for  Cheshire, 
absent  from  the  debate  on  general 
warrants,   iii  563 

Egerton,  William,  dean  of  Carlisle,  i  34 

Eglinton,  Alexander,  loth  Earl  of,  nomi- 
nation to  governorship  of  Dumbaitcoi 
Castle,  iii   108 

Egmont.  John,  and  Earl  of,  note  on, 
li  iV);  libel  against  the  D.  of  Cumber- 
land attributed  to.  ii  44:  separates  from 
opposition  on  the  Marriage  Bill,  ii  66  >•■ ; 
pro;ioscd  inclusion  in  the  ministry,  ii  134 ; 
eicluded  from  office.  May  1757.  ii  397; 
supports  the  Peace  in  the  House  (>{ 
Lords,  iii  436 

Egremont,  Charles  Wyndham,  md  Earl 
of,  nole  on.  iii  4v5 :  becomes  Secretary 
of  State,  iii  191,  330,  388;  despatch  to 
Spain  of  Oct.  18,  1761,  iii  194:  N.'t 
disapproval  of.  iii  335:  supports  Bate'l 
withdrawal  of  the  Pniasian  subsidy,  iii 
351  n.  ;    insisti  on   an   equivalent    for 
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Havannah,  iii  374 :  convenation  with 
H.  on  Bute's  tesignatioD,  iii  4.57 ;  one  of 
the  Iriumviiate  in  George  Uienvillt'i 
•dminiiUation.  iii  498;  conference*  with 
H.,  1763.  iii  495,  jii.  513;  N.  on  object 
of.  iii  497 ;  Fill's  jealousy  of,  iii  468, 
473.  ,ii8, 5»8;  oHm  H.  from  tieoiye  III 
the  presidency  of  the  Council,  iii  513; 
jealousy  of  Luid  Shelhurne.  iii  514; 
and  Charles  Yorke's  succession  lo  the 
Chancellorsliip.  iii  40S  sqq.;  death  of, 
iii  469:   visit  10  Lord  Anson,  ii  5S7 

Eichel,  August  Friedrich,  Secretary  to 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  iii  111 

Klcho,  David  Weniyss,  LonI,  note  on, 
i  471  :  account  of  barbarities,  i  f,%i 

Eldon,  Jc)hn,  Lord  Chancellor,  judicial 
methods,  i  141,  ii  500  n. ;  seldom  wrote 
his  judgments,  ii  fij  n. ;  inattention  to 
the  arguments  of  Counsel,  ii  ^15  ;  want- 
ing in  the  power  of  generalisation,  ii  49 1 ; 
anesi  of  development  of  equity  under, 
ii  490 ;  delays  in  Chancery  under,  causes 
of,  ii  joo;  statistics  of  Imsineiu  done  com- 
pared with  M.'s.  ii  506  sqq. ;  attendance 
at  sittings  of  House  of  Lords  compared 
with  H.  s,  ii  509  n. ;  reversal  of  only  one 
decree,  ii  481  ;  false  chaise  against  of 
engrossing  power,  ii  479 ;  attempt  to 
bribe,  ii  5*4 ;  unmerited  reflexions 
upon,  ii  569 ;  on  necessity  of  cer- 
tainty in  the  law,  ii  417  n.  ;  of 
systematic  ailminislration  of  justice,  ii 
498  n. ;  on  relracUtions  of  wrong 
opinions  by  the  Chancellors,  ii  4S0  ». ; 
on  H.'s  grcalncss,  ii  484 ;  quotes  H.  in 
speech  on  Roman  Catholic  Disabilities 
Bill,  i  .1175  n.;  his  OKford  £ngli);h  Prize 
Essay,  i  55  n. 

Election,  parliamentary,  campaign,  11 
160  sqq.;    expenses,  ii   161;    treating, 

Elizabeth,    Empress   of   Russia,   death  of, 

consequences  of,  iii  197 
Ellosmere,  LonI  Chancellor,  dispute  with 

Kir  E<lwatd  Coke,  ii  416;  independence 

of  his  equity  jurisdiction,  ii  411 
Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  Bart.,  note  on,  ii  405; 

on   H.'s  argument  against  the   Militia 

Bill,  ii  165 ;  correspondence,  ii  165 
Ellis,  Wellhore,  supports  defence  ot  late 

ministry  in  Minorca  inquiry,  ii  35S 
Ellii  V.  Smith,  ii  414 
Elwill,  Sir  John,    Bart.,   Lord   Pomfret's 

behaviour  toi   marries  Lady   Ranciagh, 

ii  .'« 
Ely,  Bishop  of,  Visitor  of  St  John's  College, 

Cambridge,  cause  decided  by  H.  against, 

11463 
Emden,  British  force  despatched  to  gar- 

Emsdorf,  succeu  of  Hereditary  Prince  of 

Brunswick  at,  iii  153 
Enlistment,  foreign,  i  91 
Eiuenada,  Marquis  de  la,  note  on.  hcntility 

to  England,  hij,  iii  151 


Entails,  Statute  of  (Qina  Rmf^ra\,  \  148; 

in  Scotland,  miaduef  of,  i  013-4 1  H-  oa, 

"  !44 
Entick  1.  Carringttn,  111  463-4 
Equity,   lee  Yorke,    Philip,    iK    Eari  of 

Hardwicke,  Lord  ChancellM 
Erie,  Rawlinson,  vote  of  in  &Toar  of  the 

Errol,  Coanteis  of,  perauadei  Lord  Kil- 
marnock to  join  the  Kebellira,  i  57} 

Erskine,  Charles,  Lord  Tinwald,  Laid 
Justice  Clerk,  note  on,  i  459,  sjij 
letter*  of,  i  460,  61B 

Erskine,  Sir  Charies,  of  Aln,  on  dangenM 
situation  in  Scotland,  i  460 

Erskine,  Thomas,  Lord,  supports  the  riehti 
of  juries  to  the  general  verdict  in  ubd 
cases,  iii  465 ;  on  ignorance  irftfae  EaftiA 
judges  of  Scottish  law,  ii  481  m. 

Essay  on  iVomttn,  Wilkei  CKpcUed  tk 
House  of  Commons  on  account  a(  iii 
481 

Eil-il  Permis,  iii  361 

Extras,  Louis,  Marshal  D',  note  on,  iii  16a 

Etough,  Rev.  Heniy,  refntea  11017  "^ 
crtielties  after  Culloden,  i  55*;  cone- 
spondence,  ii  14s,  307 

Evelyn,  Sirjohn,  iti  407 

Bvifya  V.  EvtIyH,  ii  415,  ^86 

Evidence,  general  rule  of,  ii  4J9 ;  eenenl 
advertisement  for,  against  a  petM^ 
illegal,  i  190;  purchased,  not  adaii- 
sible  into  the  courts  of  law,  i  189:   rf 

"'---'^an   witnesses,  validity  of,  i 

, jj,^    jjj   ^ 
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Eachequer,  Court  of,  proceedinei  contioIlM 

by  Court  of  Chancery,  ii  476 
Excise,  Dr  Johnson's  definition  of,  i99i(>i 

Bill,  debates  on,  i  98  sqq. 
Executors,  suit  against  before  ptofaalev  l> 

416:    rights  of,  ii  493  s. 
Exeter.  Brownlow.  9th  Earl  of,  H.'s  par 

chase  of  his  house  in  Grosvenoi  SqMiti 

iiSS* 
Eyre,  Chief  justice,  ruling  of,  i  iig 
Eyre,  Col.,  Gen.  Yorke  on,  iii  *%J 


Fairs  in  Scotland,  profit*  of,  i6ii 


Family  Compact,  between  Fi 
Spain,  1733,  i  186:  of  1761 
tions  preceding,  iii  t41«qq-; 
decides  to  >pec  to,  iii  471 ;  Sir 

Yorke  on,  iii  333 ;   the 

the     breakdown    of    tl  _ 

between  England  and  FnacETii 
aim,  character,  and  prorimmi 
114.  »8i-3 

Farley,  i  Bi 

Fawcctt,  — ,  acoHw  Httn^  and 
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Jacobitism,    failure  of  his  evidence,   ii 

47-8 
Fawkener.    Sir  Everard,  note    on.  i  494; 

secrelaiy  to  the  Uake  of  Cumberland,  ii 

I7<;;   and   Lotd  Lovat's  estate,   i  58c; 

examination  of  a(  Lord  Lovat's  trial ;  his 

maniage.    Lord    Lovat's   joke    at    his 

expenst,   i  583 
Faiakerley,    Nicholas,   note  on,  argument 

against  Marriage  Act,  i  84,  ii  no 
Feathetstonhaugh,  Lady,  praise  of  Joseph 


York 


150  . 


Felon,  indemnity  of  a,  i  190;   aiding  t 


Feloni. 


IIJH. 


Ferdinand  VI,  King  of  Spain,  withdraws 
from  the  war,  i  615:  British  influence 
paramount  under,  lii   I4I 

Fe^uson,  Captain,  i  579 

Ferguson,  minister  of  Logijeritte,  on 
Jacoiiitism  in  Scotland,  i  <;oo 

Fermer,  General,  iii  J06 

Ferrers,  Lawrence,  4th  Earl,  separation 
from  his  wife,  ii  574  n. ;  trial  for  murder, 
ii  573;  H.  objects  to  the  publication  of 
case  of,  ii  434 

Fielding.  I^lenry,  supported  by  H.  in  his 
measures  for  suppressing  lawlessness  in 
London,  ii  5,t ;  success  of,  ii  ji ;  de- 
fends the  Jews  Bill,  ii  131;  on  H.'s 
Beatness,  ii  jlS;  correspondence  with 
.,  ii  5J  ;  letter  of,  ii  no 

Fife,  trade  of,  ticfore  Rebellion,  i  601  n. 

Finch,  Re/Kfrls  of.  stigmatized  by  H.  as 
of  no  value,  ii  430  n. 

Finck,  General,  defeat  and  capitulation  of 
al  Maien,  iii  141 

i  s's; 

.    1   S". 
I   of   Heritable 

jurisdictions    of   Scotland    Bill,    i    613; 

supports  alterations  in,  i  607 
Findlater,  Cuunteu  of,  i   «|6,  jio 
Finkenslein,  Prussian  Minister,  account  of 

Joseph  Yo(ke  and  conversation  of,  iii  119; 

correspondence,  iii  134  n.,  14],  156  n. 
FitigcrakI,  Sir  Thomas,  sie  Geraldino 
Fill-Gibbons,  Reports  stigmatized  by  H. 


IS  of  n< 


FiUjar 


1,   Abbi 
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s  with  Louis  \ 

Fitzroy,  Col.  Charles,  later  Baton 
Southampton,  note  on,  takes  orders  to 
Lord  G.  Sackville  at  Minden  10  ad- 
vance, iii  J35 

Filzsimmonds,  J.,  pamphlet  by,  ii  504 


England,  intercepted  corresponden 


:of, 


Fleming  v.   ^11*0/  ef  Carlislt.  ii  450 
Fletcher.  Andrew,  of  Salton,   account  of 

Scotland,  i  602 
Fletcher.     Andrew,     l^rd    Milton,     Lord 

Justice  Clerk,  note  on,  i  416 
Florida,   Ijoundaiies  of  disputed  by  Spain, 


■X  sir 

i     184 ;     obtained     in     eichan^    foi 

Havannah  by  Peace  of  Paris,  iii  374 

Fogg's  iVakfy  jBumal,  \  84 

Fontainebleau,  Treaty  of,  i  311 

Fontenelle,  Bernard  de,  note  on,  ij  186 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  i  388,  391  sqq.  1  C«pt 

Joseph  Vorke's  account  ofand  criticisms, 

i  403  sqq,  ;  other  accounts  of,  i  409  n. 

Fool,  7^*,  abuse  ofAnson.  Lord  Granville's 

direction  of,  i  639 
Forbes,  4th  Lord,  of  Pitsligo.  account  of  and 
petition  in  favour  of.  i  61S;  H.  objecu 
to  the  publication  of  case  of,  ii  434 
Forbes,     Duncan,     of     Culloden,     Lo»d 
President    of    the    Court    of   Session, 


account  of,  1  411 ;  organises  n 
(o  the  rebels,  i  506 1  urges  leniency 
after  Culloden,  i  534;  censured,  i  536  ; 
attitude  towards  the  reforms  in  Scotlaiid, 
i  609,  611;  reforms  judicial  adminis- 
tration in  Scotland,  ii  531  sqq. ;  H.'s 
support  and  encouragement,  ii  531  iqq. ; 
proposes  amendment  of  Scotlish  laws,  ii 
531  sqq. ;  hisgieatsetvices  unrecognised, 
iS3'i  correspondence.ieogsqq.,  11488, 

53'  sqq- 

Forbes,  Hon.  John,  note  on,  ii  404 
Forties,  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  by.  iii  137 
Foreign  Courts,  credit  given  to  sentences 

of  by  English  Courts,   ii   460;   H.  on 

recognition  of  judgments  of  in  England, 

ii  476 
Foreign  subsidies,  i  386,  439  ;  policy  of, 

i  387,  ii  159;  Hessian  and  Russian,  ii 

'97.  »37.  '4».  143;    Prussian,  iii  ijs; 

attacked  by  Pitt,   li    198;    adopted  by 

Pitt,  ii  361,  38s 
Foreign  troops   in   British  pay,  numbers, 


'7S9.  I 


137 


Forfeiture  for  high  treason,  i  3lS-<) 

Forgery,  made  felony  by  statute,  i  131 

Forster,  Rev.  James,  note  on.  i  57S! 
account  of  Lord  Kilmarnock's  last 
moments,  i  575 

Fortescue.  William,  M.R.,  note  on, 
eulogised  by  R.  Savage,  i  118 

Fortescue-Aland,  Sir  John,  note  on,  ii  540 

'Northampton  estate,  acqui 
Yorke  on  his  marriage,  i 
ii  J97 

Foster,  Sir  Michael,  attitude  towards  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  iii  i8».  1  corre- 
■pondence  with  H.  on  publication  ofhii 
R/ports,  ii  433;  H.'s  objections  to,  ii 
434 :  reminded  by  H,  of  the  Lords' 
standing  order  against,  ii  434 

Foster,  Dr  Nathaniel,  ii  560 

Foihergill,  Mary,  i  36 

Folhergill,  Thomas,  Provost  of  Qneea'i 
College,  i  36 

Fouquet,  Genera]  Heinrich,  note  on. 
Gen,  Vorke's  account  of,  iii  114-5: 
defeat  of  at  Landshut,  iii  133 

Fowke,  Govemoi  of  Gibraltar,  conduct  of, 
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I  ii  170;   infituated,  ii 

Koi.  Gt:orge,  the  Quaker,  pamphlet  igainst 
John  BilTingslcy,  i  iJ H. 

Fnx,  Righi  Hon.  Charles,  hostility  to  the 
Miiriage  Act,  ii  71 

Vox,  lieni]',  ist  Lord  Holland,  oppoKS 
militia  t;nnt,  1745,  i  4I71  made  Secre- 
tary al  War.  i  419  ;  violent  atlack  on  Ihe 
Marriage  Act,  ii  64  sqq. ;  attacks  on  the 
law,  i  130  n. ;  compares  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  a  spider's  wtb,  H.  on,  iii 
461 ;  reply  to  Charles  Vorke's  defence  of 
H..  ii  6i,  70;  H.'s  severe  letaliatloa 
upon,  ii  66 ;  conduct  blamed,  ii  70,  1 14, 
131  i  rebuked  by  the  King,  ii  70: 
eulogised  hy  Rhebbeare  in  7'Mt  Marriagt 
Act.  ii  63  ;  hasly  canvaKS  of  the  ministry 
on  H.  Pelham's  death,  ii  l8«;  hopes  of 
being  H.  Pelhatn's  successiiT.  ii  1^7  sqq. ; 
prospects  injured  by  excessive  forward- 
nehs,  ii  :SS;  his  "mean  submissions,"  ii 
69;  makes  advances  10  H.  and  N..  ii 
II I ;  sends  apol<^sing  messages  lo  H.. 
ii  iHH,  1061  pardoned  by  II.,  ii  188; 
culls  upon  I'ltt  on  morninc  of  II, 
Pelham's  death,  ii  105  ;  hostility  of  Pitt 
to,  ii  ia\-,  H.'s  objections  to  his  ob- 
taining the  chief  power,  ii  lofi ;  prevents 
bim,  ii  188  sqq.;  opposition  to.  ii  188; 
ofTere  of  friendship  to  Col.  J.  Voike.  ii 
181;  Secretary  o(  State,  ii  i<ji,  igi,  108; 
resigns,  ii  194,  m  ;  intrigues  to  return 
to  office,  ii  i\^,  113  ;  visits  H.,  ii  111  ; 
power  and  following  acquireil.  ii  187  sqo.; 
plays  up  lo  the  King's  paniality  for  the 
U.  of  Cumberland,  opposes  Regency 
Bill,  ii  6H  n. ;  joins  the  Duke  of  Cumlier- 
Ituid's  faction,  ii  85-^.  187;  gains  Ihe 
King's  favour,  ii  1S7  sqq.,  111,  117, 
George  tl's  praise  of  as  "  a  brave  fellow," 
iii  46,  48;  alliance  with  Pitt  in  opposi- 
tion, ii  194,  no.  119,  111!  H.  on,  ii 
181 ;  has  mote  powerful  support  than 
Pitt,  ii  198,  148;  II.  forgives,  ii  rgS; 
ovenures  10  N.  through  Lord  Granville, 
ii  1J5  ;  claims  to  advancement  urged  by 
Lord  Granville,  ii  134  sqq.  1  threatens 
a^aift  to  join  the  Opposition  if  not 
satislied,  ii  197, 13; ;  obiaitis  seal  in  the 
Cabinet  and  Council  of  Regency,  ii  ig.t ; 
apjHiinled  Secretary  of  State  and  leader 
ofthc  House  of  Commons,  ii  198  ;  incon- 
sequences of,  ii  197  sqi).,  11(9 ;  the  King 
on  his  position  in  the  Cabinet,  ii  ijo  ; 
anger  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  al  his 
advanceiiienl.  ii  149 :  Princess  of  Wales' 
hostility  to,  ii  148 ;  cause  of.  ii  140  1 
Iteacheroui  conduct  of  in  joining  the 
Cabinet,  il  t.to,  17.11 ;  Hit  breaks  olT 
alliance  with,  ii  t95,  i^  1 ;  circular  of  on 
becoming  leaJder  uf  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii  1.(1;  &ciious  conduct  in  pre- 
cipitating Ihe  war,  ii  t97,  199.  loan., 
I56,ij8,i84  ;  publishes  secret  expedition 


for  Canada  in  the  Gattta,  ii  157 1  <n- 
popularity  of,  ii  ago;  complain*  of  H. 
and  N.  as  overbMrinf;,  it  384  ;  p(9> 
posal  to  exchange  Gibraltar  for  Minotc*, 
■'  305  >  N-  opposed  to,  iii  166  >. ;  con- 
versation  with  H.  on  pubUc  aSain,  ii 
330 ;  proposes  his  own  letircmeal  to 
make  way  for  Pitt,  ii  330;  on  Brnc^ 
letters,  ii  340*. ;  refiuei  to  defend  N.  at 
the  Minorca  crisia,  ii  173.  «90  >  4eclam 
the  taking  in  of  Pitt  impncticable,  ii 
111;  deserts  the  GoremmeDi  at  the 
Minorca  crisis,  ii  175;  repudiatca  all 
ambition  and  resentment,  ii  316  ;  i«ai^- 
nation  of,  ii  331  :  reasons  given  tax,  \\ 
318  sqg.  1  endeavours  to  esplain  hit 
resignation  to  H.,  ii  315.  3*8:  H  on,  ii 
310;  N.'s  account  ofhii  conduct, ii  337: 
memorandum  to  the  King  eiplainingbif 
resignation,   ii  jtg;    the   King's 


Geo^e  II  on  talcii^  in.  ii  3*1  :  tlie  D. 
of  Cumberland**  close  friendship  with, 
ii  318  M.,  361;  directed  to  fbtm  la 
administration,  ii  179  !  negotialea  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedlbrd.  ii  333  ;  negotiatci 
with  I'itI,  ii  313  -,  desiret  to  connect  with 
Pitt,  ii  318  :  advises  a  recondliation  with 
Leicester  House  or  Pitt  to  be  taken  in, 
Pitt   refuses  to   form    admini- 
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179.  333  :  censure  <t 
king  the  adminislration.ii  jMi 
moves  for  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  lOM 
of  Minorca,  ii  349,  361  ;  inspires  attach 
upoo  H.  in  Tht Mttdtm-.n^t;  insfMCi 
The  Tat,  ii  3731..  375!  '""i' 
remove  IMtt  from  office,  ii  365  ;  e 
to  come  into  office,  ii  387  \  proc 
King  to  undertake  the  administrstion  if 
Piit  IS  dismiued,  ii  3S0 :  the  King  wish** 
[or  as  minister,  ii  366  ;  applied  to  by  the 
King  to  form  an  administration,  ii  3M; 
endeavours  lo  gain  N.,  ii  388-9;  H. 
on,  ii  ,193 ;  cleverly  manipulatci  tiM 
King's  displeasure  against  N.,  ii  jU; 
Geor<;e  II's  desire  to  procure  janction  of 
with  N.,ii  384;  prevented  b^H.,  iijSti 
collapse  of  his  administration,  ii  jM, 
399;  H.  on,  ii  300;  Geor^  II  inMU 
upon  the  pay  office  for,  li  401,  404; 
Paymaster  of  (he  Navy,  ii  370 ;  Ifit 
and  rewards  of,  ii  370;  olitaiDS  re- 
versions, ii  389;  on  N.'i  retentiaB  of 
office  at  accession  of  Georp  III,  ii 
161 ;  on  H.,  iii  )6i  n. ;  opintan  of  Kit, 
ii  71  n.;  on  Pill's  policy  of  acparalc 
expeditions,  iii  117;  on  Pitt'*  t«n^ 
nation,  iii  iSH;  H.  and  Andrew  Staae 
on  proposal  10  611  Pitt's  place  with, 
iii  318;  alliance  with  Lord  Bitfe,  ■ 
157,  191;  conditions  of,  iii  jjS; 
George  III  on.  iii  370;  made  Icwkr 
of  the  Honse  of  CommoDs,  piiuniinl  ■ 
peerage  and  retains  hi*  faymutortip 
of  the   Forces,  iii  37«:   rntmran  «f 
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H.,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Fox,  Duke  of 
Devonshire  on,  iii  411  sqq. ;  on  Bute's 
position,  iii  419  ;  delightol  with  his  new 
situation,  iii  41};  influence  on  Bute's 
conduct  and  ad minisl ration,  iii  370 ; 
ingiatilude  [0  N,,  iii  445;  proscribes 
N.'s  followers,  iii  377.  440  sqq. ;  D.  of 
Cumberland  on,  the  late  Speaker  Onslow 
consulted  on,  iii  446  ;  Jnslilules  a  '  'reign 
of  terror,"  iii  378 ;  urges  Bute  to  lutn 
out  H.'s  sons  from  their  employmeiils, 
iii  3H0,  451-1 ;  treatment  of  Charles 
Vorite  whilst  Attorney-General,  Geoi^ 
III  on.  iii  }49 ;  bribery  of.  iii  j;8  ;  con- 
versation with  the  D.  of  Cumberland, 
iii  4IJ  ;  attempt  to  r^ain  his  friendship, 
iii  4g[ ;  oiler  of  command  of  the  Army, 
iii  413 ;  D.  of  Cumberland's  dis- 
pleasure witli.  iii  413  )  Princess  Amelia's 
T^e  agairist,  iii  401  ;  rewards  for  his 
services,  iii  4J8  ;  created  Lord  Holland, 
iii  iHS;  demand  I0  be  viscount  in  order 
to  "  stand  before  Hitl"  refused,  iii  388  ; 
quarrels  with  Lord  Shelburne.  Calcraft 
and  Ki^hy,  iii  388  ;  end  of,  iii  388-9, 
4Q4  ;  character  and  aliilities,  ii  71,  188  ; 
N.  on,  iii  416  ;  H.  has  very  bad  opinion 
of,  i  630.  iii  418,  4ioi  "a  bad  black 
man,"  li  68;  Lady  Yarmouth's  opinion 
of,  ii  305  ;  liule  on,  iii  3S8  ;  George  II's 
character  uf,  ii  304  ;  superiority  in  debate, 
ii  168,  itB;  want  of  courage,  ii.^t  to;  his 
clandestine  marriage  with  Lady  Caroline 
Lennox,  ii  71;  correspondence,  ii  171, 
310,  3)3,  iii  j8o 

France,  British  relations  with,  ii  1 49,  157  ; 
declaraliun  of  war,  1756,  ii  ij8  1  n^o- 
lialinns,  1760,  Gen.  V'otke  on,  iii  144; 
desire  lor  the  separate  negotiation  with- 
out Prussia,  iii  143  ;  further  negotiations. 
iii  193  sqq. ;  league  with  Russia  and 
Austria  a^insl  Fi^erick  of  Prussia,  iii 
i»7  i  treaty  of  Versailles  with  Austria, 
ii  174,  iii  1 16  ;  influence  of  alliance  with 
Austria  upon,  iii  196 ;  relations  with 
Prussia  broken  off.  ii  174  i  relations 
with  Spain.  1761,  iii  16^,  181;  total 
military  forces  of,  1748,  1  6ji  x.  ;  con- 
dition of.  1 748.  ii  1 ;  great  resources  of, 
1749,  ii  173;  expenditure  of  1756-7, 
iii   is8 

Francis  I  (Grand  Duke  of  1  uscany),  em- 
peror, i  38S.  448,  6ji 

Francklin,   publisher   of   the    Crafliman, 
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Fraser,  Simon,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Lovat, 
note  on,  ii  .^83  \  military  command 
given  to,  H,'s  objections  to,  iii  19 

Frasei,  Thomas,  of  Beaufort,  i  571 

Fraud,  in  Common  Law  and  in  Equity,  ii 
450  H.l  Common  Law,  statute  and  pre- 
cedent overinled  by  H.  on  the  ground 
of,  ii  441  ;  cause  of  increase  in  the 
businessof  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ii  554 ; 
no  rules  in  equity  concerning  teliefagainst, 
"554 

Frauds,  statute  of,  H.  overrides  in  cue  of 
mistake,  ii  451 

Frailer,  Col.  killed  at  Culloden,  i  5*4 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  sti  Wales, 
Frederick,  Prince  of 

Frederick  II  (the  Great)  of  Prtissla,  British 
relations  with,  i  311,  631,  630,  659,  iii 
60  ;  disputes  with  George  II,  i  180,  ii  7  ; 
presses  subject  of  George  I's  will,  i  165  ; 
abortive  project  of  alliance  with,  1740.  i 
loj;  invades  Silesia,  1103  ;  rejects  Bril^ 
alliance,  i  14S  ;  makes  Peace  of  Breslao, 
i  193  ;  renews  his  alliance  with  France 
and  attack  upon  Maria  Theresa,  i  311, 
353  [  George  II  on  plans  of,  i  330; 
favourable  change  of  attitude  towards 
England,  1744,  on  dismissal  of  Granville, 
'  379  <  rejects  proposal  of  France  10 
seize  Hanover,  ui  119;  defeats  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Hohenfriedbere, 
i  411  \  concludes  Peace  of  Dresden  with 
Austiia,  i  616 ;  Convention  of  Hanover 
with,  i  616,  634 1  reassured  on  the 
subject  of  Silesia  by  (he  British  Govern- 
ment, i  65^ ;  instu^ates  Jacobite  plots  in 
Scotland,  1  338,  mi  n. ;  letter  of  sym- 
ntlhy  to  the  Voung  Pretender  uier 
Rebellion,  ii  7  ;  exorbitant  views  of,  it 
30;  obstructs  election  of  King  of  the 
Romans,  ii  4 ;  Convention  of  West- 
minster with,  ii  174  ;  breaks  off  relations 
with  Fiance,  ii  175;  wains  the  Knglish 
Government  of  the  danger  of  French 
invasion,  ii  380  ;  European  combination 
against,  iii  \■^^  ;  warned  by  Col.  Joseph 
Vorke  of  the  designs  against  him,  ii 
153,  iii  137 ;  battle  of  Loboaiti,  ii  175  ; 
captures  Saxon  army  at  Pima,  ii  175; 
Pitt's  letter  to,  ii  363  ;  letter  of  thanks  to 
Pitt,  ii  363  ;  military  operations  of  1757, 
iii  185  ;  victory  at  Prague,  iii  1 IJ  ;  defeat 
al  Kolin.  ii  373,  iii  its;  danger  of  his 
situation,  ii  380;  despair  of.  iii  iii; 
Mitchell  on  his  desperate  situation,  iii 
179;  injurious  effect  upon  uf  the 
Hanover  Neutrality, iii  no,  178;  answer 
to  Geoi^e  II  on  being  informol  of  the 
Hanover  Neutrality,  iii  iii  n.,  iSo; 
ui|^  Geoige  II  10  repudiate  the  Con- 
vention of  Closterteven.  iii  1141  pro- 
poses scheme  for  D.  of  Cumberland's 
Junction  with  hii  army,  iii  174  ;  beging 
a  negotiation  with  Richelieu,  iii  117, 
113;  victory  at  Rosbach,  iii  119.  114  ; 
wins   battle  of  Leuthen,  iii   114;   Col. 
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Vorke'*  advice  to  and  c 
with,  iii  i;S  ;  communications  with  Col. 
Vorke  at  the  Hague  regarding  Holland, 
iii  1171  approves  of  Col.  J.  Yorke's 
plan  of  landing  troops  al  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  iii  118;  attitude  uf,  ij^.^,  iii 
116;    desire    for    despatch    of   British 

guadron  to  the  Baltic  refused,  iii  119; 
>!.  J.  Yoike  on,  iii  101  ;  alienated  from 
England  by  the  refusal  to  send  re- 
inforcemfnis  to  German]',  iii  117,  titi; 
on  Pitt's  refusal,  iii  101  ;  contemptuous 
references  to  Pht,  iii  117  n.,  131  ;  refuses 
to  accept  the  English  subudy  or  lo  sign 
the  Convention,  iii  1 17,  116  sqq.  ;  Gen. 
Yorke's  mission  lo,  iii  110  sqq. ;  re- 
ception of  Uen.  Yorke,  in  rgg  sqq.; 
supports  Mitchell  and  opposes  his  recall, 
iii  110  ^q>>  199,  103,  log ;  declares 
that  he  will  not  be  governed  by  Pitt,  iii 
jji  ;  consents  to  aien  ihe  Convention, 
iii  130;  reasons  for  del^  in  signing,  iii 
lOO ;  reception  of  the  ofter  of  the  British 
subsidy,  iii  166  j  conferences  with  Gen. 
Yorke  in  1758,  liilJJ,  loosqq.,]09sqq. ; 
friendly  altitude  towards  England,  iti 
133  ;  desire  10  secure  Holland  for  ihe 
aUiance,  iii  13s,  404,  113  ;  military  plans 
of  1758,  iii  105  ;  military  operations  of 
in  1758,  iii  137;  projecl  of  European 
alliances  of,  iii  104  ;  views  regarding  Ihe 
prosecution  oflhe  war  and  n^otiations  for 
peace,  iii  111,  114  ;  assurances  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  England,  iii  118  ; 
hostility  lo  France,  iii  1191  on  best 
method  of  attackin);  France,  iii  107  ; 
flatters  Gen,  Yorke  with  expectations  of 
a  campaign  against  France,  iii  305,  ao^; 
on  Pitt's  policy  of  separate  expedit 
iii  117  n.;  desires  British  reinforcen 
for  the  Continent,  iii  10S ;  advises  the 
system  of  demonstrations,  iii  101  ;  CoL 
Joseph  Yorke's  sanguine  estimate  of  his 
chances  of  success,  iii  197;  parting 
words  to  Gen.  Vorke,  iii  aij  ;  on  Gen. 
Vorke.  iii  itS.  1J4;  sitisbction  with 
Gen.  Yorke,  iii  133  sqq-,  106  >r.,  111, 
113,114:  presents  Gen. Vorke  with  his 
[wrtniit,  iii  134;  Gen.  Yorke's  descrip. 
tion  of  army  of,  iii  103.  110,  ir;,  111  ; 
Gen.  Vorke  on  character  of,  iii  11 1,  11H  ; 
Gen.  Yorke  on  military  genius  of,  iii 
117,  111,  117;  cordiality  and  good 
humour  of,  iii  103 ;    person  and  habits, 
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on  precarious  situation  oi.  J'^^l 
military  operations  in  1739.  iii  141  ; 
defeat  at  Kunersdorf,  despair  of,  iii  141 ; 
declaration  of  Pitt  against  alliance  with, 
iii  148;  anxiety  lo  procure  peace,  iii 
1 46 ;  supports  the  project  of  the  con- 
ference, Li  146;  altitude  towards  Ihe 
separate  n^otiation  between  France  and 
England,  i^^SQ-  'ii  146;  reluses  to  make 
any  concessions  for  the  take  of  a  peace, 


campaign  of  1760,  iii  t  _ 
Liegnitz  and  Toi]^n,  iii  153;  denie  to 
secure  a  peace,  iii  314;  inclunon  of  IB 
the  negotiations  for  peace  n: 
TVS  Htm  by  Pitt,  iii  143; 
with  France  disapproved  of  by  ntt,  ii 
144,  144 ;  on  Geoige  ll't  death,  iii  156; 
letter  to  Pitt,  iii  313  ;  campaign  of  1741, 
iii  167  1  on  Pilt'i  coDdDct  01  the  ntfa- 
tiationa,  iii  i8j  ;  urges  Ihe  renewal  at 
the  separate  negotiation,  iii  167  ;  dcHKi 
negotiations  to  be  mode  through  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke  at  the  Hague,  iii  s6S  ■:  t 
change  in  his  situation  owii^  to  tk* 
death  of  the  Carina,  iii  197 ;  cmtdoctct 
1761,  H.  on,  iii  343;  dini|maintiaf 
letter  lo  George  III,  iii  198,  341 ; 
reserved  attitude  towards  Easland.i&up 
retort    to    Sir  Joseph    Vonte's    repn- 
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by  LordGranvilleGeoree  II  _ 
enemy."  iii  355;  and  the  Britiah  oIliuMe 
and  subsidy,  iii  343  sqq. ;  H.  on  !■• 
poitsnce  0^  approves  of  the  canccllaliH 
of  Article  iv,  iii  300 ;  agrees  to  cos- 
cellalion  of  Article  iv  of  the  Treatf  witk 
England,  iii  300  ;  H.  on  impralenee  rf 
separating  From,  iii  345  ;  Pill,  Sir  Joacnb 
Vorke.  and  N.  againil  Bate"*  wiu> 
drawal.  iii  301 ;  Bate  refiue*  the  Mb- 
sidy,  iii  331;  reasons  of.  iii  195  n.i 
attempts  to  oiganise  opposilion  to  BMe 
in  England,  iii  199  ;  endeavouTi  togM 
Pitt's  support,  iii  199  ;  military  sqcccmh 
in  1761,  iii  368  ;  restitution  otcooqaiM 
from  at  Peace  of  Paris,  ill  373;  makn 
treaty  of  Hnbertsbure  with  Awtria,  iit 
373;  correspondence,  iii  118, 130^  lU"^ 
I4I,  I46-7.   1S6«-.  »l".  *8i.  «9* 

Frederick     William,     King    of    Prnk. 
kidnapping  of  English  Gaaidsnen,  i  91 

Frederick  William ,  Prince,  son  of  Frederick. 
Prince  of  Wales,  baptiim  of,  ii  93 

Free  Candid  Diiquisttiamt,  ii  504 

Freeman,  Catherine,  ttt  Yorke.  Hoc  Mo 
Charles 

Freeman.    Rev.    Dr,    "'""p'-i^mmi    i 
590 

Freeman,    WilUun,    hthcf    of    CImiIh 
Yorke's  6rst  wife,  ii  374 

FnemoH  v.  BiiM^,  n  467 

French  lanenage  in  ""' 

in  Englisli  despatel 

French    Protestant 

French  troops  in  th_ „ , 

i   511  i    hatred  of  tlM   Hl|tili«lm.  i 
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fi8;  directed  to  surrender  after  Culloden, 

Fieiliurg,  Prussian  victory  at,  iii  368 
Frieiland.  East,  dispute  concerning  between 

Frederick  of  Prussia  and  George  II,  li  7 
Fuenles.  Conde  de,  memorials  of,  iii  151, 

J7S;  H.'s  approval  of  Pitt's  answer  to, 

on,  iii  319  ;  intercepted  correspondence 

with  Grimaldi,  iii  174,  177,  179,  181, 

318  !  Wall's  corresponderce  with,  iu  183 

Fumes,  question  of  fortification  of,  i  631 

Fury,  Peregrine,  of  the  Pay  Office,  ii  130 


Gaje,  William.  M.P.  for  Lewes,  i  67 
Gamham,    Kev.    John,   marriage   broker, 

ii  59 
Galissonniere.  La,  naval  battle  with  Byng. 

Galitiin,  Prince,  Russian  Ambassador  in 
England,  misrepresentation  of  Bute's 
interview  with  him,  iii  196-7 

Gaily,  Dr  Flenry,  tract  on  reform  of  the 
marriage  law,  ii  Co  n. 

Gaiten  v.  Hanreck,  su  Carton  v.  Hancock 

Gambling,  gamingtables  suppressed  by  H., 
ii  il.  108  sqq. :  statute  of  9  Anne,  c.  14, 

Gansel,  Captain,  in  campaign  against  the 
rebels  of  1745,  i  480 

Gansel,  Col.,  duel  of,  asks  for  H.'s  ap- 
proval of  his  conduct,  ii  589 ;  corre- 
spondence, ii  =89 

Gaol  fever,  i  80 

Gardiner.  Mr,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in 
Huikwell  V.  Tie  Afessingeri  0/  Iht 
SfCTilary  ef  Slate,  iii  509 

Garlh  v.  Sir  John  Hytide  Collon,  ii  449, 
50s 

Gask,  Lady,  complains  of  depredations,  i 
SjS  1. 

Geary,  member  of  Uyng's  court-martial,  ii 
Hi  "■ 

George  I,  King  nf  Great  Britain,  will  of, 
i  16s  "■ 

George  II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  his 
father's  will,  i  ]6g ;  addition  hy  Walpolc 
to  his  Civil  List,  H.  on.  iii  146  ;  quarrel 
with  the  Prince  ofWalcs,  i  161  ;  messages 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  i  164.  169,  180  ; 
dismisses  the  Prince  of  Walei  from  the 
Palace,  i  177;  Hanoverian  policy,  i 
^°3>  '45  "-•  '94>  443'  dislike  of 
Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  i  186,  63],  634; 
dispute  with  Frederick  aliout  East 
Fnesland,  ii  7  ;  jealousy  of  the  growth  of 
the  King  of  I'lussia's  power,  ii  318,  380. 
383  ;  on  delate  for  removal  of  Walpole, 
ii  ifi;  at  battle  of  Dettingen,  i  197, 
314  sqq- ;  gives  electoral  vote  to  Charles, 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  i  318;  rebukes  the 
ministers  for  quarrelling,  i  151  ;  change 
of  policy  at  Hanover,  1J43,  i  3JI  ; 
opposes  the    alliance   with    Holland,   i 
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j86  ;  interviews  and  conversations  with. 
>  347'  35o>  3'^'^-  3^  i  supports  Lord 
Granville,  i  335,  369,  385 ;  defeated  in 
contest  about  Lord  Granville,  i  379; 
complains  of  being  "forced,"  i  391  n.; 
obliged  to  dismiss  Lord  Granville,  I 
336,  iii  361;  conversation  with  H.,  i 
380 1  and  Constitutional  Government, 
i  379  sqq. ;  refuses  to  admit  Pitt  to 
office,  i  379 ;  hostility  to  Lord  Chester- 
field, i  389  ;  obliged  to  admit  opposition 
into  the  Government,  advantages  there- 
from, H,  on,  iii  515:  writes  his  own 
Speech,  i  335  ;  anger  with  Che  Pelhams, 
'  379.  385  i  alarmed  for  Hanover,  i  390  ; 
obstructs  measures  for  suppressiivg  Che 
KebellioD,  i  417,  454  ;  opposes  recall  of 
troops  from  Flanders,  i  635 ;  ill  effects 
of  his  conduct,  i  416  sqq.j  at  last 
alarmed,  i  458 ;  proposal  to  make  Pitt 
Secretary  at  War,  iii  65 ;  "  ministry  of 
40  hours,"  i  416  ;  obliged  to  reinstate 
minisleis,  i  447,  JO4  ;  against  D'A^^n- 
Son's  proposals  lor  peace,  i  636  ;  attitude 
towards  Che  peace,  i  618,  665  ;  meeting 
with  the  Princess  of  Orange,  i  656 ; 
separate  schemes  in  Hanover,  i  631,  ii  5; 
Osnaburg  negotiation  of,  i  6j8,  661 : 
delays  return  to  England  from  Hanover, 
ii  103  ;  refuses  to  support  Convention  of 
Hanover,  i  635 ;  opposes  subsidy  Co 
Elector  Palatine,  ii  35  ;  rage  with  Lord 
Harrington,  ii  to7  ;  dissatisfaction  with 
the  D.  of  Cumberland,  ii  171  ;  delighted 
with  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  ii  43  «.  ; 
objects  to  the  Council  of  Regency 
"swearing  to  the  people,"  ii  iii;  in- 
clination towards  the  Bedford  and 
Cumberland  faction,  ii  4I,  47,  87  ; 
approves  H. 's  retaliation  upon  Fox,  ii  70; 
separate  Hanoverian  negotiation!  of, 
ii  35  iqq.  !  remarks  upon  Walpole's  and 
H.  Pelbam's  finance,  ii  6 ;  hostility  to 
Pitt,  ii  106,  III,  11;;  partiality  for 
Fox,  ii  »o6,  117  J  prevents  Pitt's  inctu- 
sion  in  the  Cabinet,  ii  187  sqq. ;  con- 
versation on  Fox  and  Pitt,  ii  111  ;  con- 
versation concerning  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  ii  117  ;  displeased 
with  N.,  ii  113  sqq.;  last  visit  to 
Hanover  against  the  ministers'  entreaties, 
ii  138,  158,  184  ;  conversation  on  Fox's 
position  in  the  Cabinet,  ii  ijo;  hostility 
10  Pitt,  ii  136:  consents  reluctantly  to 
Pitt's  inclusion  in  the  Cabinet,  ii  196, 
13S-9 1  refasei  to  speak  to  Pitt,  ii 
ijo;  conversation  on  the  factiout  con- 
duct of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ii  154I 
consents  (o  appointment  of  Bute  ai 
Groom  of  the  Stole  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  ii  314;  conversation  on  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  ii  iSj ;  convenalion  on 
Lord  Bute  and  Fox,  ii  304 ;  on  Byng, 
ii  370  If. ;  and  affair  of  the  Hanoverian 
soldier,  ii  178;  offended  at  Foi'i 
memorandom,  U  319 ;  on  thealtemativca 
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of  Uking  in  Foi  or  Pitl.  ii  311 ;  more 
inclined  10  Fox  ihan  Pitl,  ii  333  ;  Pitt 
"vill  not  do  his  Geiman  business,"  ii 
311 ;  consenU  to  Pitt  being  ofTeied  the 
Secretaryship  of  State,  ii  iii\  declines 
Pitt's  proposals,  ii  178,  3.11 ;  will  not 
allow  Lady  Yarmouth  to  meddle  in 
politics,  ii  33],  iii  61  ;  dissatisfaction 
with  his  new  ministera,  ii  373 ;  Piit's 
ptomisesoffurther  supplies  for  Germany, 
li  364  ;  dislikes  Fid's  oratorical 
harangues,  ii  364 ;  refuses  the  Kinjr's 
Speech  written  by  Pitl,  ii  373;  anti- 
pathy to  Lord  Temple,  ii  364 :  Lord 
Temple's  insolence  to,  ii  365 ;  refuses 
to  pardon  Byng.  ii  341-3  ;  reply  to  I'itt 
urging  Byng's  reprieve,  11  344  h.  ;  '•  in 
horrid  humour."  ii  jSK ;  dismisses  Pitt, 
ii  36s  !  wishes  for  Fox  as  minister,  ii 
3A6  ;  on  unreasonableness  of  Pitt  and 
Bute,  ii  367  :  liesire  for  the  return  of 
the  old  ministers,  ii  39s  ;  desires  N.  to 
foim  another  administration,  ii  ^^f.,  367 ; 
desires  N.  to  join  with  Fox,  ii  384,  387 ; 
displeasure  at  N,'s  refusal,  ii  368,  388  ; 
on  H.'s  conduct,  ii  388;  conversation 
with  I^rd  Mansfield  on  H.  and  N., 
ii  394 ;  applies  to  l^rd  Waldegravc  and 
Fox  to  form  aii ministration,  ii  368 ;  dis- 
suadeil  by  Lord  Manstield  from  pro- 
ceeding further,  ii  368,  399 ;  orders  H. 
to  settle  an  adminisi ration,  ii  368 ; 
healed  interview  with  II.,  ii  369,  401, 
403 ;  obliged  to  change  his  ministers 
■nd  thanks  II.  lor  advising,  iii  46S  ; 
gives  H.  leave  to  bring  in  Pitt,  ii  360 ; 
wishes  concerning  the  constitution  of  the 
new  ministry,  ii  401,  4O4  ;  desires  re- 
instatement of  Lord  Anson,  ii  401,  403, 
404;  satisroction  atlL'sselllementof  the 
Pitt- Newcastle  administration,  ii  404  ; 
instructions  to  the  D.  of  Cumberland  in 
llanin-er,  IL  on,  iii  no  sqq.,  167, 
181  sqq. ;  D'Abreu's  misiepresenlalion 
of,  II.  on,  iii  1941  Pitt  and  H,  on, 
iii  iiiH.;  on  ihc  defeat  at  llastenbeck. 
iii  161  ;  decides  on  a  neutrality  for 
Hanover,  iii  161  sqq.:  negotiates  as 
FLtector  with  France  and  Austria,  iii  1  to, 
171  sqq.,  174  i  urged  not  to  make  a 
separate  Ilanoverian  peace,  iii  111: 
indignation  at  the  U.  of  Cumberland's 
conduct  in  concluding  the  Convention 
of  Closterseven,  iii  180  si[i|.  ;  re. 
flections  upon  the  1>.  of  Cumlierland's 
courage,  iii  iBo  sqq..  191-5  ;  tears  and 
distress  of,  iii  170;  begs  N.  to  help  him, 
iii  174;  repudiates  fonvention  of 
Closterseven.  iii  193;  reception  of  the 
D.  of  Cumberland  on  his  return  from 
Hanoi-er,  iii  111.  188;  attempt  of  the 
D.  of  Camberland's  faction  lo  bully  and 
throw  the  blame  on,  iii  1H9;  relents 
tow.irls  the  I>.  of  Cumberland,  iii  189; 
de»rcs  the  return  of  the  P.  of  Cum- 
herland  to  his  offices,  iii  191  \  refuses  to 


TStihojeesW 
Fox,   1)1   4IS, 


pve  the  Ganer  to  Lord  Temple,  iii  ti. 
i7  tqq. ;  "  forced  "  to  give  it,  iii  w, 
04  sqq ;  Lord  Temple  apologita  to,  JH 
16  \  H.'s  satisfaction  at,  iii  90  ;  generoM 
support  of  Gen.  Yorke  in  the  a&ir 
of  the  liteanHtie,  iii  107 ;  appio*al 
of  Joseph  Vorke's  conduct,  iii  iti; 
wishes  10  remove  Granville  tnd  Pilt 
and  give  offices  to  H.  and  C.  Vofke, 
iii  461  48:  wishes  Gen.  Vorke  to 
succeed  Pitt  as  Sectelar^  of  State,  iii 
.„  .  h — ,  10  tm^  g„,  pitt  and  tmke  in 
4!^  48  ;  rejects  proposal  to 
renew  nei;otiations  for  Hanover  Nev- 
trality.  iii  114 ».  ;  discontent  at  hit 
electoral  situation,  iii  130, 14]  ;  anger  at 
N.'s  refusal  of  his  demand  fo>  money,  iii 
40;  on  the  battle  of  Minden,  iii  s}4> 
anger  at  refusal  of  the  ministen  to  leoiic 
didummagcmtnts  for  Hanovci,  iii  Qi ; 
displeasure  with  Pitt ,  iii  ;  7  sq<].  ;  dillikei 
Pitt's  "eloquence,"  iii  63  ;  convoMtiiMi 
with  N.  on  Pitl,  iii  71 ;  wishes  lo  "  take 
a  liark  and  go  to  Hanover,"  iii  tilt; 
death  of,  ii  j8i,  iii  154;  N.,  H.,  ud 
Gen.  Yorke  on,  iii  133-4;  ooiue- 
<]uences  of,  iii  i$j  tqq. ;  character  of, 
iii  107,  154  ;  preference  for  ilaaovB  to 
England,  ii  184  n.  ;  partiality  foe  hit 
troops,  i  310 ;  care  in  giBBt- 


ing  peerages,  11  30a  ; 


C\  his  Generally 
y  for  H.  aod 
his  family  on  Lady  Anson's  death,  ii 
S94  ;  affection  for  Joseph  Vorke,  ii  596; 
"loves  reprisals."  ii  70;  ftHidneH  for 
money,  iii  i4f> ;  K.  on,  iii  41  ;  ill 
humour  of,  ii  119;  H.  on  •llowBncei  to 
be  made  for.  iii  1 10  ;  regud  for  H-,  iii 
133  1  on  humanity  lo  the  rebel  Lordt,  i 
569 ;  just  seventy  in  Lord  GeOTje 
Sackville's  case,  iii  141  ;  in  Byng*!  aK> 
ii  343  ;  on  Pitt's  ignorance  of  the  way 
lo  treat  Kii^s,  iii  131  n. ;  on  the  bol 
way  to  deal  with  Pitt,  iii  j8 ;  on  -the 
humour  of  this  country,"  1  504  ;  great 
features  of  his  reign,  iii  156  ;  the  g^dc* 
age  of  the  Nonconformists,  ii  73;  uurles 
Yorke's  defence  of,  in  the  Honat  of 
Commons,  iii  301,  339 ;  nota  of,  i  ji;. 
ti;i.  ii  167,  iii  110;  correspondence,  ii 
401 
George  H  I,  Kii%  of  Great  Britain,  character 
of,  iii  158  1  George  II  delighted  witb. 
ii  43  n. ;  unfortunate  circumstancet  of 
his  education,  ii  45  ;  allowed  10  reowii 
with  his  mother,  ii  175,  314  ;  edncaled 
on  Bolinebroke's  principlei,  ii4f ;  **EBg. 
Ilsh"  eilucation  of,  iii  ij8 ;  eonfiaed 
notions  of  geography,  iii  414;  dephMaUe 
training  of;  iii  156  iqq.  ;  ditpulet  irf  his 
governors,  ii  47 ;  in  tlie  hands  of  cNkcn, 
as  his  father,  ii  314,  jij  ;  becoMU 
centre  of  intrigues  a^dnat  the  ^mm^- 
tration,ii  100;  estrangement  from  Gcwfe 
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suppoil  and  palronai 
Sackville.    ii    384,   i 


reflecl'ons  upon  H,,  ii  197  ;   called  na 

:    by    Princess    Amelia,    ii    joj ; 

ronage  of  Lord  George 

J57; 

M;  delight  at  liis 
ippoinlmeni,  ii  ji^  ;  induced  to  reject 
ptujccl  of  marriage  with  t'liticcss  Sophia 
of  Brunswiuk.  ii  100:  accession  of,  iii 
304  •<nq.  ;  circumstances  of,  iii  158 ; 
plan    10    deslroy    P^'ly   a"*!    establish 

t  ji) ;  hostility  to  the  Whig  party,  iii  i!,6  ; 
first  interview  with  N.  and  I'itt  after  his 
accession,  iii  304-f  ;  (;ives  assurances  of 
support  10  N.,  iii  i6l ;  press.s  N.  to 
remain  in  otlice.  iii  jo6  ;  receives  H. 
graciously,  iii  joj  ;  gives  Charles  Yorke 
assurance  of  support,  iii  160,  jos,  jo;  ; 
conduclJii  all  business  through  Lord  Bute, 
iii  16],  J04;  identifies  himself  with  Lord 
Bute,  H.  on,  iii  164 ;  declaration  lo  the 
Council  at  hi<  accession.  I'iti's  ubjeciioii 
Id,  iii  161,  J05  ;  athlition  tu  the  King's 
Speech,  iii  161 ;  "  I  glory  in  the  name  of 
llritain,"  iii  161  ;  marriage  of,  iii  164  ; 
fill's  audience  of,  iii  315  ;  declines  t'ltt's 
paper  of  protest  anil  defers  decision  le- 
gaiding  war  wilh  .Spain,  iii  315;  re>enl- 
mcnl  .11  rill's  triumphal  prcxession  into 
ihe  city,  iii  4^6;  Krcilenck'a  letter  to, 
iii  19H  ;  disappointing  character  of,  iii 
34!  ;  K.  s  appeal  10  nol  to  alandon  the 
(ierinan  war,  iii  .141 ;  interview  with  N,, 
iii  3.^6;  tnkts  part  against  N.,  iii  ,153  i 
recovery  from  illness,  iii  .(97  ;  overiurcs 
to  N.,  iii  406;  discus'.e:^  Ihe  terms  of 
I«ace  with  N.,  iii  370,  413;  further 
overlurei  to  H.  and  N.,  iii  413,  414, 
419 ;  names  Charles  Vorke  as  successor 
111  Lord  llenky,  iii  .1^17,  408  sqq. ; 
recc^niiion  of  Charles  S'orke's  former 
surrenderor  his  "just  pretensions,"  iii 
3,M;  on  Ihe  .illiance  "f  Bute  and  Fojt. 
ill  370 ;  expulsion  of  Ihe  I),  ol  Devon- 
shire from  ..flicc,  iii  .370,  41s  si]i|.  ;  con- 
duct toward,  the  I'rinces  of  Brunswick, 
iii  i.^«,  (fii)!  1j.i<I  reception  of  al  opening 
of  I'arliamenl  Nov.  1761,  iii  3N4  ;  Uoke 
of  Cumberland  expiessi-s  his  dUappto- 
tiation  of  Ihe  Icrnis  of  peace  lo,  iii  419  ; 
cuniplaiiis  i>f  tutnulls  in  ihe  country,  iii 
ffo ;  t.«.-s  his  confidence  in  Bulc.  iii 
(M4  ;  deniianout  on  Bute's  resignation, 
iii  tfJ-H;  resenlmcnt  at  Wilkes's  dis- 
cliart;e,  iii  49.1  [  determined  to  proscrilie 
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iii  3HH  ; 
tJrt'y.  iii  4/>B.  4 


;  IL  on,  i 
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urged    by   Ihe 
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makes  capital  of,  iii  470,  537 ;  com- 
municates to  Charles  Yorke  Pill's  neglect 
of  him  in  Ihe  recent  negotiations  and 
promises  him  a  peerage  if  he  retains 
office,  iii  471,  537  ;  conversalions  with 
G.  Grenville  and  Sir  J.  Phillips  on  the 
negotiation  with  Pill,  iii  469-70  ;  on  Pitt 
as  a  tyrant,  iii  536  :  censures  Pill's  over- 
bearing temper,  iii  54 ;  embarrassing 
situation  of,  iii  4701  conlinnes  policy 
of  intrigue,  iii  470 :  Charles  Vorke's 
parling  interview  with,  iii  474-5i  S48 ; 
on  Foi's  irealment  of  Charles  Vorke 
whilst  altomey-general,  iii  ■;49i  supports 
Lord  Sandwiches  candidature  for  the 
High  Slewardship  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, iii  157  ;  H.'s  tesentTnenI  al,  iii 
484,  48}  n.,  561  ;  gives  pension  to 
Shebbearc,  iii  158 ;  increase  of  Irish 
Civil  LisI  after  accession  of,  iii  ^78 

George,  Lake,  British  victory  at,  ii  igS 

Geraldino,Sir  Thomas  (Fitzgerald)  Spanish 
Envoy,  i  iS6,  117,  Ji8 

German  war,  as  a  "  diversion  "  lo  France, 
Col.  Josepi  Yorke  "igts,  iii  I57-8 

Gertruydenberg,  negotiation  at,  compared 
with  negotiations  1759-631  iii  1501  tie 
alse  Utrecht,  Treaty  of 

Ghent.  British  troops  at,  i  199  ;  capture 
by  the  French,  i  388,413 

Gibbon,  Alice,  i  34 

Gil.bon,  Catherine,  i  34 

Giblwn,  Cordelia,  i  34 

Gibbon,  Deborah,  death  of,  i  33,  34 ; 
dispute  with  Mrs  Elizabeth  Yorke, 
'39 

Gibbon,   Dorothy,  1  34 

Gibbon,  Edward,  hther  of  the  historian, 


VoAt.  i  31.  34.  3' 

Gibbon,  Eliiabelh,  mother  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, stt  Vorke,  Elizabeth 

Gibbon,  Elizabeth,  n^  Philipott,  i  31, 
34 

Gibbon,  Elizabeth,  iti  Eaton,  Eliiabcth 

Gibbon,  Elizabeth,  i  34 

Gibl>on,   Hester,  i  34 

Gibbon,  Jane,  srt  Brydgcs,  Jane 

Gibbon,  John,  i  34 

Gibbon,  Judith,  i  34 

Gibbon,  Martha,  i  34 

Gibbon,  Margaret,  i  34 

Gibbon.  Mary,  i  34 

Giblwn,  Matthew,  i  34 

Gibbon,  Philip,  i  31,  jj,  34 

Gibbon,  Philip  (Kichard),  half  brother  to 
the  Chancellor,  i  31,  34,  36,  39 

Gibbon,   Kichard,  i  31,  33,  34,  36 

Gibbon,  Col.  Roliert,  of  Rolvenden,  i  31 

Gibbon,  Thomas,  of  WestcliHe,  i  31,  34 

Gibbon  family  of  Westclifle  and  of  Kolvcn- 
den,  Co.  Kent,  i  31 

38 
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Gibbons  of  Wettclifle,  pedigcee.  i  34  ;  ex- 
tinclion  of.  i  33 

Gibbons  of  Rolvenden,  extinction  of,  i  33 

Gibraltar,  Fox's  proposal  to  exchange  iot 
Minorca,  ii  305,  iii  166  n.;  Pin's  prg- 
pusal  for  ceding  10  Spain,  iii  116,  113, 
r65 ;  H.'s  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of,  iii 
113,  168 

Gibson,  Edmund,  bishop  of  London,  pro- 
]H>sal  to  extend  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
to  the  colonies,  i  go ;  complaint  of 
"  Oralor "  Henley,  t  91  ;  dispute  with 
Ijsrd  Chancellor  Talbot,  i  \%T,  writings 
censured  by  H.,  i  149;  prudence  and 
judgment  of.  ii  8t 

Gibson  V.  Lerd  Maiilfgrt,  decree  of  II. 
rc-lieaid,  ii  478 

CiBitrl  V.  Chudttigk,  ii  474 

Gillis.  Grand  I'ensionarj-  of  Holland,  op- 
puses  despalch  of  troops  to  England  at 
Kebellion.  i  6.15 

Gilmoui,  Sir  Alexander,  iii  foj 

Gin  Act,  1736,1  131,  133.  138 

<>in  traffic,  measures  controlling,  ii  gl 

(ilanvillc,  rcpudiatiiin  of  OS  legal  authority, 
U486 

(ilasgow,  population  of,  before  tlie  Rel)el' 

Glntz,  Frederick  of  Pnissiu  loses,  iii  153 
(ilenorcliy,    Lord;   sfc   Hreidallanc,    3rd 

l-larl  o\ 
Glover,  Kichard,  note  on,  ii  i.(i ;  lioslility 

to  and  alnise  of  II.,  ii  ififi  ;  on  IL's  op- 


■<  Vih !  quoteil,  ii  178  n. 

Glynn,   John,    Serjeant -at -Law,    note   or 

counsel    for    plaintiff    in    Hutkwtll    1 


(ioddir<l,  ThomiLs,  i  11 

Goildin.  John,  i  18,  30 

Go<l<i1phin,  Frnncis,  iiid  Karl  of,  \  131  and 
w.,  133,  iHo;  letters  of  H.,  i  109  sqq. 

Golowkin,  Count,  Kussion  aniliass.idor  at 
the  Ila^ue,  intimacy  of  Joseph  \'orkc 
with,  ii  iii4,  iNi  sqq,  ;  gives infiirnutl ion 
to  Joseph  S'oike  of  the  European  coni- 

Gomlrirk,    Sir   John.    British    Envoy    to 
'"'    .    ilie    K.    of  Prussia,    m 


130; 


|x>nden 


,i  lof.  n 


Gordon,  3r<l  l)uke  of,  escii|)e^i  friim  liordon 

Castle,  i  fill 
(ioidon,  l.ord  George,  asks  for  exchange 

of  prtMHieri.,  i  <ii7 
Guidon,  Sir  James,  in  the  case  uf  Gerden 

v/  J'art,  ii  54) 
Gordon,  John,  i>roscculion  of,  i  61 
1: *....    <■...».;..   r,.)...    ..r  ti...i. 


Gordon,  Sir  Willism,  ■  ... 

in  the  case  of  Gardot  ef  Park,  ii  $41 
Gardea  b/ Park,  appeal  case  of,  ii  481;  H. 

ohjects  lo  the   publication  uT,   ii   434; 

Ei.    on    grounds    uf   (he   judgment,   ii 

S4' 
Gordons,  join  the  Y.  Pretender,  i  451 
Goree,  capture  of,  iii  137;  surrendcnd  br 

Peace  of  Paris,  iii  374 
GertoH  (ffr  GiUtan')  v.  Hamceei,  a  4S4,  479, 

498 
Gottiiigen,  uiisuGCessTuI  attempt  of  Prince 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  upon,  iii  liij 
Government  of  the  Mind,  essay  on  bjr  H.. 

i  103 
Gower,  I  St  Earl,  i  307  ;  rebuked  in  the  H. 

of  Lords  by  H.,  i  317  ;  rejects  overtuia 

from  Granville  and  the  Prince  of  Walo, 

i   336:    moderate   conduct    in   i;4f,  i 

391  n. ;  resigns,  i  499 
Gower,  md  Earl,  and  the  Fai-WaldcEian 

fiasco,  ii  39^1  on  the  proscription  of  N.'t 

supp^irters,  iii  44,* ;  left  by  Bute  in  17^3 

as  his  sulistitulc  in  the  ministry,  iii  494 ; 

IHisitiun  in  George  Grenville's  adminii- 
"498 


'.  GrisveHor  and  Figgtt,  ii  419 


Grace,  r%,       ... 

Grafton,  ('harles,  md  Duke  of,  Dot^  I 
119,  161,  165,  176,  181;  N.'s  inin 
with,  i  I  ro-i  I :  njipoie*  Convention  A 
Hanover,  i  3)3;  supports  H.'s  paps 
to  the  King,  i  333 ;  supporter  uf  Fox,  ii 
188  u. ;  to  gam  over  the  D.  of  Devon- 
shire from  Fox,  ii  304 ;  friendship  bt 
H.,  ii  i^.}. 

Grafton,  Augustus,  3rd  Duke  of,  on  Bott'l 
appoiiiliuent  as  Secretary  of  StatCi  ■£ 
iC>,s  1  on  defeat  of  the  opposition  lu  ik 
Peace,  iii  376  ;  pressing  fur  oppOBtioai 
iii  43lt ;  deprived  of  his  Lord  LieaM- 
ancy,  iii  377,  448;  ministry  uf,  ii  llo>.i 
reinstates  victims  of  Bate's  jiroscn'pdA 
iii  37H  ;  currespnn<lence,  iii  188,  340  ■• 

GraiiimoiK.  Due  de,  ^e^.po^sibi^itJ  Itf 
French  defeat  at  Detlingen.  i  31J 

Gninby.    Lord,    siip|)arts   defence   of  lite 


lislry 


I   Mino 


Gordon,  Cap 
ii  434 


n  Julm,  of  Park,  < 


s  of. 


763.  iii  368 ;  tact «(  M 
400 ;  Gen.  ^'urke  on.  iii  137 

Grant,  Colonel,  killed  in  attack  Ml  F«t 
St  Ijuar,  i  1117 

Grant,  Sir  Ludovic,  votes  for  IleriuUi 
Jurisdictions  of  Scotland  Bill,  i  Aa6 

Grant,  William,  of  Pieslongrange.  Lori 
Advocate,  note  on,  i  551  ;  snpaxt  of 
Scottish  reforms  censored  by  DunCM 
Kurlies,  i  611 1  correspondence,  i  j5l>n 

Grant,  .Sir  William,  remarks  on  H.'s  deem 
in  Mtad  V.  Orrery,  ii  493  ». 

Grant  clan,  i  449 

Granville,  Earl  (Lord  Carteiet),  chancM 
and  talents,  i  jHi ;  levity  uf,  i  43a ;  H- 
l'elham'sopinionof,li34-s;  ll-'sopinioa 
uf,   1  631 ;   drunken  enthnvasm  ■!  the 
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Council,  ii  34,  IJ4  ;  talked  belter  ^etise 
(Itunk  Chan  holier,  il  134  II.  i  his  "  secret 
of  cowing"  H.,  as  reported  by  Lord 
Shelbume,  ii  70  «.  ;  suppoiU  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  faction,  i  16a  n.,  177  ;  urges 
on   the   KJ,i  with  ^pain.  i   194  ;  speaks 

1N9  II. ;  iniives  resoluli.in  for  Walpole's 

1741.  i  ii8  ;  becolne^  Secretary  of  State 
on  fall  of  VValjiole.  i  i;g  ;  fails  in  1743 
to  secure  chief  |n>wcr.  1  iSi  )  coldness  of 
Lord  Itath  towards,  ii  16H  ;  opposes  bill 
lo  impeach  Walpole,  i  1H9;  Lord  Orfbrd 
warn-i  (he  i'elhanis  against,  i  340;  con- 
nection with  tiie  l»uke  of  Argyll.  1  30s  ; 
advances  of  the  Tories  to.  i  307  ;  pays 
court  lo  the  King,  i  Jtgi  follows  the 
K.'s  Hanoverian  policy,  i  jS6  ;  supports 


It  fur  Han 
i  579;  accompanies 


193  i 


oo|)S  abroad,  i  ly]  ; 
mis>ion  to  ine  .-Mates,  i  30S  ;   prevents 

toriiiaiient  treaty  of  neutrality  between 
lanover  ami  Krance,  i  3ilt:  and  Lord 
Hiair.  i  307;  military  insltuctions  to 
Lorii  Si;iir,  i  314;  loses  advanta{;es  of 
Deitmy^.i  ji'i  «j^j.;  Treaty  of  llanau, 
"  .1".  .P.l.  337.  33y,  3jy:  speech  in 
cabinet  in  support  of,i  314 :  thodomontade 
in  support  of  his  foieiyii  policy,  i  316 ; 
conduct  on  lieing  passed  over  for  the 
chief  power,  i  337;  overliearing  conduct 
of.  i  310;  instructions  til  i^eneraTs  abroad, 
'744-  '  35Si  increased  differences  with 
the  ministers,  i  330:  conduct  uf  and  un- 
piipulaiily,  i  331  ;  conduct  towards  the 
miiiiHlers,  i  376;  George  ll's  sup])ort 
of-  '  ilf-  3".=  ;  disapproves  uf  negoiia- 
linns  with  the  Dulcli,  1  343  11.  ;  defeat 
of  bis  li.rcign  policy,  i  ji.s  ;  strui^le  for 
piciluminante,  1 744.  i  344,  ,153,  357,  360, 

his  dismissal,  i  336,  375  ;  defeat  of,  i 
319  »iq.  ;  iibligeil  10  resign,  i  336,  373  ; 
attitude  after  resigning,  i  374 :  com- 
mends convention  with  I'russia,  i  455  ; 
iiiHueiict  wiib  George  II  on  outbreak  of 
the  Hebi:llii>n,  i  41IJ  ;  Mattery  of  George 
II,    i  4^3;    a  "Vile  syi:opbaril."  i   44S ; 


s  K"'- 


liiig  Itrilish 


reg.iin  |«wer.  i;4G.i4i9,  499, 
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President  of  the  Council,  ii  41,  101  siiq-, 
Iij;  does  not  attend  debates  on  Mutiny 
Bill,  ii  86 ;  abstains  from  opposing 
Marri.ige  Bill,  ii  66  ;  present  at  cabinet 
meeting  on  death  of  Henry  Pelham,  ii 
lOJ  ;  urges  advancement  of  Fox  upon 
N.,  ii  i]4  sqq.  ;  on  alternatives  of  taking 
in  Pitt  or  Fox,  ii  3)1;  endeavours  to 
persuade  Fo.^  to  retract  his  resignation, 
li  313  :  remains  President  of  the  Council 
through  changes  of  government,  ii  180, 
370 ;  declines  to  advise  the  K.  at  the 
Hanoverian  crisis,  iii  161  ;  speaks  in  the 
H.  of  Lords  on  the  Httbeas  Corpus  Bill, 
iii  17  ;  Lord  Lyttelton  on  his  conduct  in 
supporting  the  Habeas  Corpus  Dill,  iii 
17  B,  ;  "  eternizes  "  himself,  iii  49.  50; 
George  II  wishes  to  remove  from  office, 
iii  46,  48,  51;  opposes  H.'s  memorandum 
to  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick  for  the  in- 
clusion of  Gen.  Yorke  in  his  negotiation, 
iii  95  ;  on  Pitt,  ii  3S3  ;  on  Pitt's  "  mad- 
ness," ii  367;  supports  H.  and  N.  in  the 
cabinet  against  Pitt,  iii  311  ;  speeches  at 
cabinet  meetings,  iii  171,  176,  177,  180 ; 
supports  Bute's  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian 
subsidy,  iii  351  n. ;  calls  Frederick  of 
Prussia  George  Hi's  'greatest  enemy," 
ti>  3.'5  ;  opposes  Bute's  peace  policy  in 
the  Council,  iii  406 ;  his  veneration  for 
H.,  i  114a;  praise  of  H.'s  sons  and 
their  surprbing  abilities,  ii  578  ;  death 
of,  iii  4(18 
Graves,  Mr,  Alderman  of  Cambridge,   ii 

Gravestones,  essay  on  by  Sir  P.  Yorke,  i 


people  at  Rebellion.  1  410  n. 

Great  Seal,  affixed  by  the  Ring  alone  to  a 
Commission,  i  151 

Green,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  contribu- 
tor to  AlheniaH  Ltllers,  i  J07 

Green,  V.,  on  Lady  Hardwicke,  ii  565  ». 

Green  v.  kulAerferd,  ii  463 

Grenada,  capture  of,  iii  195 

Grenville,  George,  note  on,  ii  103 ;  Pitt  on 
his  parliamentary  ability,  li  115;  pedantic 
loquacity  of,  iii  397  ;  prolixity  and  db- 
putatiousness,  H.  on, iii  333;  George  111 
prefers  the  Devil  to,  iii  467  ;  l^rd  Bute 
on  abilities  of,  iii  385  ;  Lord  Manslield's 
regard  for,  iii  400 ;  Charles  Yorke's 
reported  opinion  of.  iii  474  ;  joins  the 
Leiceslcr  House  faction,  ii  100;  one  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales's  prospective 
ministers,  ii  41 ;  made  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  ii  lis;  dismissed,  ii  198;  Pay- 
master of  the  Navy,  ii  j8o;  supports 
attack  on  late  ministry  in  Minorca  in- 
quiry, ii  359 ;  Treasurer  to  the  Navy,  ii 
supports  Pitt  in  his  attack 
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333:  abandons  his  connection  with  Lord 
Temple  anil  Pitt,  iii  191 ;  raises  op- 
position in  the  Treasury  against  N.,  lii 
3jfi;  I-onl  Uute  on,  iii  t,ay,  made 
leader  of  the  H.  of  Commons  with  a 
seat  ill  the  Cabinet,  H.  on.  iii  191,  330  ; 
verba  soiMUlia  of  adiled  to  the  Kinj^'s 

Speech,  iii  194,  336 ;  speecti  in  the 
etrate  on  the  Address,  1761,  iii  jjH  ; 
dcsiies  tu  atKindon  the  German  war,  ill 
34".  .M7-  3971  supports  Bute's  wilh- 
dinwalorilie  I'russian  subsuly,  iii  tji  h.  ; 
Secretary  of  State,  iii  36a ;  II.  s  con- 
vetsaiiun  with,  iii  397 ;  unvoiuiiess  in  his 
situnti»n.  iii  336;  cannot  "stand  Mr 
Pitt's  lire,"  iii  411 1  insists  on  an  etiui- 
valunt  for  llavannah,  iii  fliH,  374,  418  ; 
rcmovnl  rrum  the  Icader.slii).  of  the  II. 
of  Commons  am!  madv  Kirsl  LokI  of  Che 
Admiralty,  iii  370;  II.  un,  iii  4121 
made  I-'irst  Lord  of  the   Treasury  and 


11  the  (. 


1  iU 


rejecli.1 
ii   4fiH; 


aod  over  the  cour*e  of  the  nccotiKtioni, 

Grimaido,  Jos£,   Marquis  of   (Grimaldi), 
Spanish  minister,  repotted  eonnptioa  M, 


iii6 


ihority  of  weakened  by  the  triumph  of 
Wilkes,  iii46K;  amazed  at  the  npiiariliim 
of  Pitt's  chair  at  Iluckingham  llouw,  iii 

J6y ;  nituation  after  ihe  nL^utialioiis  wilh 
itt,  iii  470;  George  Ill's  conversation 
with,  iii  4'i9;shal>csoiriJute's  Influence, 
iii  467  ;  inMsts  on  Bute's  Ihnnishment.  iii 
•ilttl  opjiosen  recall  of  Sir  Joseph  Vurke, 
ni  475  "■ ;  on  Diaries  Vurke  and  Pitt's 
estiaiigemenl,  111477;  on  Charles  Vorke's 
resij^nntion,  iii  474 ;  on  Cluirles  Vorke's 
speech  in  the  H.  of  Comiiioiis  against 
the  Privilege,  iii  478  ;  reply  tu  Ctiarles 
Vorkl;'^  udk'ice  to  take  in  the  opposition, 
lii  479  ;  f:orrespondence,  ii  164,  iii  ^!44, 

5fi.i7+"-  3ys 
Grenville,  Litly  lleslec,  marriage  to  Pitt, 

Grenville,  l.iiiies.  note  on,  ii  JI7,  iii  :66  ; 
rc>ij,nis  the  lliiard  of  TraJe,  ii  lyS;  ac- 
count oj  Charles  \'orke's  ciiiifcreiice  with 
Pitt,  ii  196  a.  ;  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

Grey,  Lady  Amabel,   I.aily  Glenorchy,  i 

log 
Grey,   Amabel,   Countess  de,   ie<  Vorke, 

L^y  Amabel 
Grey.  Jemima,   Marcliioness,  i   1091   <le- 

scrilied,  i  III  ;  birth  <Ff  her  second  child, 

ii  jtSj-ii!    verses  to  by   Ijdy  Mflr(;aret 

Urey,  Thoniai,,  iiid  Kail  de,  i  109 
Gricrsuii,  Kev.  — .  convicted  of  solemnising 

marriages  illegally,  ii  64  n. 
GtifTiti,  Laptain,  i  316 
Grimaldi,  Geroninui,  Mar<juis  uf,  ijpanish 

miiiisiet    at    Paris,    iiitercepled    corrc- 


Jiigeisdorf,   Russian  victory   ml,  iB 
oaths  to   blse    B"^   ■* 


Grtx 


Guadalnupe,  capture  of, iii  138;  anm 

at  Peace  of  I-vis,  iii  374 
Guardians,  relations  with  wards,  il  468 
Gunman,  Ca|it.  James,  advited  by^  H.  to 

avoid  the  penis  oi  a  tnd  marrivCi  ii 

fi^it    5S1  :   shows  civilities   (o   CDMfci 

Vorke  at  Dover,  ii  164 ;  com 


Gunman  family  at  Dover,  friendlhip  with 

II.,  ii  563 
Gyles  V.  (fi/wj.  ii  464 

H 

Ilalieas  Corpus,  Act  of,  suspensitm  of,  i 
J17,  iii  31  defect  in,  iii  Itl  imi  oT 
1758.  iii  41  sqq<;  debate  in  the  H.  of 
Commons,  iii  4  sqq.  ;  absurdiliei  of.  ii 
t),  16:  Lord  Lytlelton  on,  iii  4;  Ktl't 
arguments  for.  iii  43  :  H.  oppose*  aid 
causes  rejection  of,  iii  6  sqq.,  17;  in- 
trigue to  prevent  the  Judcej  aniwcriif 
IL's  questions  iii  <:■  1  H-  propoci  a 
new  measure,  iii  18;  carried  into  law, 
iHi<),  iii  19;  wnt  of,  by  common  kw 
and  by  statute,  iii  I  sitq.  ;  limltalian 
of,  iii  7  squ.  ;  of  right  but  not  of  counts 
iii  N ;  judicial  procedure  in  granting 
iii  »  sqq. 

Haddenliam,  inhabitants  of.  thank*  «f  H 
II.  for  lienevulence,  ii  568 

Haddock.  Kichiilas.  admiral,  note  tt,  I 
113 ;  bilure  to  intercept  SpanUh  tM, 
i  loj  ;  conduct  criticised,  i  197;  rcdn 
from  the  Mediterranean  counter 


Hadik,  General  Andieas,  Count,  mtt  M. 
■aid  on  Berlin,  iii  aiH 

Haldane,  Solicitor-General  of  Scotkni, 
ability  of,  i  611 

Hale,  Sir  .Matthew,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  «■ 
natural  developcment  of  law,  ii  487  ;  la 
origin  of  equity  jurisdiction,  ii  Jji  ;  dii- 
linciions  in  kinds  of  madrtets,  ii  gljs 
contiadicts  dictum  of  Sit  Ed.  Cafa 
excluding  evidence  of  inlidcl  »itlM>n 
ii  458-9  ;  on  securing  of  indemnity  la  ■ 
felon  by  accusing  another,  i  190  ;  c«lhi 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  iii  lO 

Hales,  Sir  T.,  visiti    Charlei    Vvfc*  tt 


Halifax,   Geo^    Montague    Dnk, 
Earl  of,  note  on,  ii  409,  1  4^3;  Piob 
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by  Frederick  of  I'russia,  Hi  373;  sole 
supporter  of  Bute  in  the  Council,  iii 
41Q;  propoiies  by  George  Ill's  command 
H.'s  and  N.'s  return  10  otiice.  iii  4^3; 
announces  lo  N.  his  dismissal  from  his 

with  on  Bute's  resign  a  tion,  iii  457 ; 
insists  on  Hulc's  binishmenl,  iii  518 ; 
one  or  the  triumvirate  in  Geoi^e  Gren- 
ville's  administration,  iii  498  ;  issues 
genrra]  warrant  for  arrest  of  printers 
and  publishers  of  the  Norik  Briton,  iii 
460;  conihict  and  responsibility  in  arrest 
of  Wilkes,  iii  4R0  h. 
Hamilton,     William     Gerard,      "single- 


-speed 


J50; 


Hamilton,  Capt.  Thomas,  description  of 
Rebels,  1745,  i4i.!«. 

II:immond,  — ,  corrupt  SoulhwBrk  magi- 
strate, ii  109 

llamun[d].  [ames,  of  Dover,  i  15 

Haiiau,  Convention  of.  i  .ui  sqq.,  357. 
3cg  ;  opinion  of  Holingbroke  and  the 
Tories  ol,  i  .1;;  \  dilhculiies  with  Austria 
caused  by,  i  .137,  3.19 

Hanover,  Frederick  rejects  French  pro- 
posal to  seife,  iii  i\*)\  I'ilt's  policy  of 
aijandoninfi  dutitic  tbe  war,  ii  J31,  534, 
1.^6-7,  J40.  17,-  i  I'ilt  adopts  the  policy 
of  the  late  ministry  concerning,  ii  363 ; 
occupation  by  the  French  1757,  iii  1 19 

Hanover.  Oinvenliim  of,  i  616.  634  sqq.  ; 
obligations  under,  ii  14  n. 

Hanover,  Treaty  iif,  i  100,  lOr  ;  H.'s  dis- 
approval  of,  ii  14  :  results  of,  i  659,  ii 
19- .10 

Il.inoveriati  ntutraiity,  1741,  i  103;  Op' 
|>o-.ition"f  ministers  to,  1  ny;  acauiesced 
■    ■     Ualp.il     ■ 


lanoveria 

n  ncu 

trality,  i;,s;. 

rumours  of  ii 

(N;:    fa 

,al    p, 

[.licy  -if.   iii 

ijo;  decided 

upon  I.) 

f  («□ 

rge   11,  iii    . 

61  sqq.  i  Col. 

J,«eph 

York. 

;   on.    iii     13 

0.    159,    170; 

N-\  end 

l«.VOl 

ir  to  dissuad. 

e  the  K.  from, 

N.  0. 

s  results  of,  iii 

ifi*  s^q. 

:  ii-i 

.in  mischiefs  of.  iii  164  w)q,; 

11.   end. 

de  tJeo^e    II 

from,   iii 

i   r7.) 

;  I'itt  rejmd 

iatcs  all  share 

lan'ovetii 

licy,    i    103, 

'43,  ns"-. 

1J9  si,.j. 

.    3'«^il..   . 
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:he    Osnaburg 

f.  =  s,6fi.,  ii. 

^  :  fatal  results 

ou'i'n 
lanoveria 

.1  <tue 

ii;sj;j 

i:,',\^. 

and  cun- 

■'■'[11" 

ices,  i  lyj  s, 

:,.,.  :  II.  on,  ii 

'y'i.    .l")'    .!'*''•    i^**  •     "pposilion 
341  ;  tinpli.yi>.|  in  Kngiand.ii  161 
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Hardinge,    Nicholas,    note    on,    ii    316 ; 

friendship  with  H.,  ii  364  n, 
Hardwicke.    Philip    Yorke,    EatI   of,   at 

Vorke.  Philip,  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
Hardwicke   in  Gloucestershire,  legacy  of 


H.  ti 


ii,86 


Hardwicke  estate,  i  43,  . 
307 


Hardu'icke,"  the,  iii  115  n. 

HardaiUke  Papen,  Tht,  see  MlueUaneous 
Stall  Papers 

Hardy,  Admiral  Sir  Charles,  brought ' 
forward   by  Anson,   iii    114 

Hargravc,  Francis,  MS-  notes  of,  ii  431 ; 
note  00  H.'s  final  decree  in  Corlen  v. 
Hancock,  ii  479  H.  ;  on  po-er  of  courts 
of  equity  to  di'ipense  with  rules  of  law,  ii 
441 ;  admiration  for  Charles  Vorke,  ii 
'45 

Harley.  Edward,  opposes  motion  for  re- 
moval of  Walpole,  i  153 

Harrach,  Cuunl,  i  300  n. 

Harrington,  William,  ist  Earl  of.  Secretary 
of  State,  note  on,  i  114,  165,  336;  ac- 
quiesces in  Ueoi^e  tl's  Hanoverian  Dolicy, 
i  103,  )43,  toi,  165,  169:  and  the 
Hanoverian  Neutrality,  i  173  ;  influence 
with  the  King  against  the  ministers,  i 
J18;  N.'s  complaints  of,  i  isi  !  linn 
reply  to  Fredenck  of  Prussia,  i  145  ! 
President  of  the  Council,  gained  over 
by  the  ministers  from  the  King,  i  337 ; 
opposes  Convention  of  Hanau,  i  373; 
George  II  endeavours  to  g^in  lor  support 
of  Lord  Granvdle.  i  369 ;  supports  the 
Peihams  against  Granville,  i  371;  sup- 
ports H.'s  i>aper  to  the  King,  1  36A  ;  on 
plan  of  campaign,  1744,  i  355  :  succeeds 
Lord  Granville  as  Secretary  of  State, 
■  336  \  insists  upon  the  K.  supporting 
the  Convention  of  Hanover,  i  635 ;  re- 
fuses to  support  the  K.  in  ihe  ministerial 
crisis,  i  417  :  resigns  and  is  reinstated, 
i  499;  approves  D'Argenson's  propoml* 
(or  peace,  i  €17,  (136 ;  objects  to  N.'i 
private  foreign  correspondence,  i  63S  »., 
iii  Ii  H.  ;  resigns,  i  6jj  ;  made  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1  6i3j  Ihe  K.'s 
hatred  of,  i  638,  ii  106 ;  want  of  parlia- 
mentary talents,  i  37J 

Harris,  James,  of  Salisbury,  i  6q 

H.rti.,  ilt.  iii  4,7 

HarruoH  v.  Bush,  iii  463  n. 

Harie.  Walter,  aided  by  (he  ind  Lord  H., 
ii.46 

Haslang,  Count  Joseph,  i  360 

'"    '      '  "  '  '  ■     ,  Xt  Count,  ii  164 

upon   his   house   by 


militia  ri 


113* 


Hastenbeck,  defeat  of  the  D.  of  Cumber- 
land at,  iii  1 19,  t6o  sqq. 

Halton,  Sir  Christopher,  appointment  of 
a*  Lord  Ciianceilor,  ii  41 1 

Halt'in.  Lady,  house  besieged  by  militia 

Havannah,  conquest  of,  planned  by  AnMn, 


..Google 


I"  '9S.  373.  4'8;  H.  on,  iii  417  ;  N.  on 
Imporlance  of,  iii  419  ;  Bute  embarrassed 
by,  iii  368.  4:9;  exchanged  for  Florida 
at  Peace  of  Paris,  iii  374 

Havre,  bomharded  Iw  Rodney,  iii  138 

Havrincnurt.  Marquu  d',  Choiseul'a  letter 
to,  iii  341 

Hawkc,  Sir  Edward,  note  on,  iii  lijl; 
victory  otT  Bellei.sle,  1747,  J  6ij  :  N.'s 
doubts  of  ihe  wisdoni  01  orders  given  lo, 
■754,  ii  iSj  ;  capture  of  French  ships 
anct  men,  17^5,  ii  igS;  desire  of  Anson 
and  H.  lo  include  in  II<Hitd  of  Ad- 
miralty, ii  40;,  iii  311  operations  of, 
175!).  iii  116;  opinion  of  e!ipe<1ition 
against  Kucheforl  as  practicable,  iii  i8g; 
ni^lccia  Anson's  instructions  to  avoid 
councils  of  war,  iii  i8li ;  conduct  cen' 
sureil  by  Anson,  iii  ii>;;  opposes  Pitt's 
expedition  against  Bellcisle.  iii  153,  167; 
recummcnds  Wolfe  for  promotion,  iii 
114  H. ;  victory  in  QuiticTon  Bay,  iii 
■.IM 

Hawkins,  Mr,  attends  Mrs  Charles  Vorke, 
ii  jQo 

Man-kins.  Rev.  — ,  attacks  the  Marriage 
Act,  ii  133.  136 

Hawley,  (ieneral  Henry,  noted  fur  his 
severity,  i  468  1  defeated  at  Kaikirlc,  i 
436;  at  Cullqilen,  i  533 

Hay,  Lord  Charles,  i  41^3 

Hay,  George,  Lord  o(  the  Admiralty,  note 
on,  te>timony  to  Lord  Anson's  merits, 
iii  lOo,  ii  404  «. 

Haye,  Ur,  iiiss 

Hayler,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in- 
sulted in  his  diocese  owing  lo  the  Jew 
Bill,  ii  jid  ;  translation  tu  London,  iti 
319 

Hayward,  Carlton,  H.'s  clerk,  a])pointed 
tu  i:ierkship  of  the  Briefs,  ii  1 18 

Head.  Sir  Francis,  disputes  with  his  wife, 
11466 

Hrarlt  v.  Crtenbank.  ii  Jlo^  «- 

Iharne  v.  Hiarnf,  ii  480  n. 

nenlhr<Jl<;.  Alderman,  M.P.,  leader  of  the 
Jacoliiti'sin  I^indon,  I74.<i.  i  414;  opposes 
the  national  suljscriptions,  1  478 

Heathcote,  Sir  Gilbert,  ist  Bart.,  Ix>rd 
Mayor  uf  London,  ii   159;   quoted,   ii 

Heathcote,  Sirtlillwrt.  Jnl  Bart.,  character 
of.  ii  119;  marriage  In  Lady  Margaret 
Vorke,  ii  159  ;  Col.  Ji«e].h  Vi.rke's  dis- 
approval  of,  ii  1J9  ;  vi>H  to  Wimpole, 
iii  36 

Heathcote.  Sir  John,  father  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcote,    ii    ijij  ;    ride.%  a   race   with 


IL. 


■39 


Ilculhcote,  Lady,  i  341 

Heathcote,    Lady    Margaret,   sec    Vorke, 

Lady  Margaret 
Heaton,   John,    contribuloi    10  Allunian 

IjtUrt,  i  loH 
HelKrden,  Ur,  alleiuls  Mrs  Charles  Vorke, 

iiSQO 


Heberden,  W.,  coDlribatoi  to  Alkewum 
Leltirs,  i  10S 

Heirs,  protection  of  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery, ii  493 ;  ofyoimgadult,  ii466; 
post-obit  bargains  of  eipcciani,  ii  451 

Hellen.  M  de,  Prussian  envoy  at  ibe 
Hague,  iii  6.1 ;  coirespondcnce,  iii  1)4 

Henley,  John,  "  Orator,"  i  91 

Henlev,  Sir  Koliert,  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Earl  of  Northingion,  note  on,  ii  40B; 
made  attorney-general,  ii  317  ;  defeadi 
late  government,  ii  351 ;  appointeil  LonI 
Keeper,  ii  3;i,4o8,iii  t^T,  posit  ion  of 
as  a  commoner  in  the  H.  of  Lord»,  iii 
loS  H. ;  obtains  peerage  with  support  df 
H.,  iii  108  ;  speaks  in  the  Lords  agwnK 
the  llalieaH  Corpus  Bill,  iii  iB  ;  re- 
versal of  his  decrees,  ii  481,  {jS,  iii  jSf ; 
N.  and  H.  on,  iii  loH ;  conlcmplnou 
reference  to  the  conveyancers,  H.'s 
rebuke  of,  iii  390  ;  disconlinan  tbc  htt 
sittings  in  Chancery,  ii  joi  ;  gratitude  10 
H.  for  supporting  his  advancemcct  10 
the  {leerage,  suliscquent  ingradludc  of 
to  H.  and  abuse  of,  iii  log  ;  and  of  N., 


judge,  ii  493  ;  ill-beallli  and  probable 
resignation,  ii  57],  iii  408  1  insulted  ii 
Westminster  Hall  by  the  Wilkes  nob, 
iii  460,  494 ;  opposes  Lord  KonUMi't 
election  to  the  High  StewtfdtfiiD  cf 
Cambridge  University,  iii  109 ;  a 
pension  and  reversion  on  hii  relin 
ii  568  n. ;  inconsiderable  character  o(  ■ 

Henry,  Prince,  younger  ton  of  Jamoi 
the  Old  Pretender,  joins  expedition  A 
Dunkirk  in  174.ii.  i  415,  489 

Hensey,  I>r.  French  spy,  trial  of,  ii  573 

Heritable  juriMlictions  in  Scottaod,  1  Vfi 
sqq.  ;  condemned  by  James  I,  i  jjOi 
untouched  by  Act  of  Union,  i  590 

Heriinblc  Jurisiiciions  of  Scotland  Bil. 
i  609  ;  ulijecUuns  to  original  draft  at  ■ 
Ao.«  SC14.  ;  compensation  to  the  poticw 
ors,  i  i;95  n.  ;  debate  in  the  Ltadl.  i 
6i3-i4[  Lord  Glenorchy  on,  i  604! 
conversation  upon  between  Montesqnci 
and  Charles  Vnrke,  ii  173 

Heron.  Sir  Richard,  i  g6 

Herring.  Thomas.  Archbishop  of  Vork  lad 
subsequently  of  Canterbury,  accoast  of, 
i  43],  lot  ;  ailvanceil  by  H.,  ii  jjg;  ■■ 
battle  of  E>ettingen,  i  317  ;  services  sad 
spirited  conduct  during  the  KcbellioB,i 


spirited  conduct  during  It 
413.  461  iqq.  i  on  bctions,  i  464  1  ap- 
poses act  for  restricting  functioM  of 
cpLsco|ial  Church  in  Scotland,  i  f9^: 
declines  see  of  Canierbnry  but  acoeplsN 
H.'s  persuasion,  ii  79  s^q. ;  wpporu  H- 
in  forming  new  adminiitralion,  1754,  ■ 
191,  308 ;  insulted  in  hi.s  dioccM  (■ 
account  of  Jews  Bill,  ii  j6,  iji ;  on  ihr 
bad  education  of  George  P.  of  Wale*,  i 
45;  deplore*  conduct  of  (he  Princes  of 
Wales,   ii   307  ;    contnsti  his  badbckr 
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loneliness  wiih  H.'»  dom«$tic  hippinesa, 
ii  571  ;  correspond ence,  i  189,  ito,  317, 
441,  449.  464,  joi.  joj,  S14.  S»>.  i»9. 
ii7?*<)q" 'fi».  «5.3«7 

Hertslel.  engineer,  belniys  Toarnu  to  tne 
French,  i  411 

Hervey,  Lord,  characlei  and  credibility, 
i  ifg,  101  ;  H.'s  very  bad  mjinion  oF, 
i  630 ;  account  of  rejection  of  Quakers' 
Tithes  Bill,  i  150;  Lord  Privy  SeaJ, 
i  193.  11S  mq- :  intrt^e<i  against  H. 
and  N.,  i  191  ;  supports  Walpole  at  the 
Regency  Board  against  N.,  i  148;  be- 
haves indecently  to  H.,  i  tjo;  dismissed 
from  ofFice.  i  iBo;  balladsand  pam^Aleti, 
i  jSo;  death,  Memoirs  of,  i  i8f 

Hervey,  Lady,  on  H.  and  Joseph  Yorke, 
iii  1J5  n.,  ]Qi  «. 

Hency.  Captain,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  "Defiance,"  ii  193;  at 
defence  of  Minorca,  ii  191,  341  n, 

Hfrvty  V.  AsioH,  ii  430,  438,  445^ 

Hesse-Cassel,  >fary.  Princess  of,  ii  ill 

Hesse-Cassel,  Landgrave,  William  VIII 
of,  employment  of  his  troops  and  sabnd^, 
ii  19;  mahes  peace  with  Ftwice,  lii 
171:  filt  disapproves  of  grant  to,  iii 
49 ;  Pill  agrees  to,  iii  iftj ;  aasured  of 
support  liy  Gen.  V'orke,  iii  tag 

Hesse-Cassel,  Frederick  William,  Prince  of, 
note  on,  meeting  with  George  It,  i  606 

Ilesse-Homburg.  regiment  of  at  Fontenojr, 


n  Scotland,  1746,  i  501 ; 
refuses  exchange  of  prisoners,  i  ji$; 
measuies  concerted  with,  i  st3  k. 

Hes>ian  treaty,  175},  ii  137,  J59  ;  N.  ex- 
plains object  of,  ii  140;  Pitt's  views  on, 
ii  lil.  143 

Hessian  troops,  employment  of,  il  to ; 
in  Scotland,  i  410,  ji.t.  ii  161;  with 
the  D.  of  Cuml>erland  in  Hanover,  lii 
1 79  siiii. ;  ilisarming  of  by  the  French, 
iii  186 

Hick  V,  Mors,  ii  444 

Highlanders,  enlistment  of,  iii  jg;  de- 
Etertions  of.  i  .1119;  oftbc^jrdin  England, 
i  46a  II:  iii  30  n. ;  desertion  of  I.,oudoun's 
to  the  Pretender,  174J.  ii  378,  lii  30; 
good  conduct  at  Prestonpans,  i  459; 
H.'s  opinion  of.  i  517,  iii  ig:  Wolfe  on, 
iii  30  H.  ;  employeii  in  Flanders  and 
At..erica,  iii  jg ;  great  success  of,  iii  30; 
at  tniitemiy,  i  40<t  1  N.'s  scheme  01,  ii 
.)79  ;  further  liatlalinns  raised  by  Pitt,  iii 
30;  I'ilfs  scheme  of,  ii  379;  k  on,ii 
3;H.  .lN.1 ;  N.'s  disapproval  of,  ii  384 

Highlanders,  di.amiing  of  the,  urged  by 
Sir  ).  lekyll.  i  ^90:  l>r  Johnson  on, 
i  lyfi  i   IairI  (llenorchy  on,  i  605 

Highland  ilri'ss,  lee  Kilt 

Ilighlands,  romantic  scenery  of  the,  i  S4I 

Hill.  John.  1461 

Hill.  Mr  Sericant.  on  H.'s  first  decree  in 
Cormn  V.  llanreeti,  ii  480 


HiUv.  Timup,  ii  469,  475 

HiU  V.  Smith,  ii  jos  «. 

Hind,  Joseph,  letter  of,  death  of,  i  jo, 


Hodges,  bookseller,  obliged  to  call  in  Tht 


ford)  after  resigning,  iii  1B1 ;  opinion  of, 
iii  337 ;  publication  of  djiowned  by 
Pitt,  iii  338  s  H.  on,  iii  333  ;  n^otil  " 
with  Bate  on  the  Cider  Bill,  iii  4j6 


.luuicery,  «    .  ... 

of   IL    and    the   Court    of 

Chancery,   ii  6j  h.,   511;    H.    on,   iii 

46J 
Hohenfriedberg-  battle  of,  i  4  ■  1  ». ,  tt6 
Holbnme,  AdminU  Fniocit,  note  on,  mii- 

chievoiu  eondocl  of,  iii  1 1  j ;  fkilnre  M 

Loaiibarg,  iii   iilS;  on  the  climate  of 

Loniiburg,  iii  171 
Holdemcss,  Robert  IVArcy,  4'h  Bail  of. 


Secretary  of  State,  ii  4],  too  loq.,  lot 

Sq. ;   appcrintment   disapproved  of  by 
.  Pelham,  ii  101  ;  compel*  (mbliaher 


I  Tin  Marriagf  Acl,  li  63  «  . 
refuses  to  send  his  despatches  in  French, 
ii  7  «. ;  present  at  catMoet  council  on 
death  of  Henry  Pelham,  ii  lot  ;  ex- 
changes Southern  Province  for  the 
Nortnerti,  ii  rot,  108 ;  accampMiiei 
George  II  to  Hanover,  ii  119,  J84; 
orden  release  of  Hanorerian  soldier, 
ii  178  n.  \  H.  defimdi,  ii  377 ;  continoes 
Secretary  of  State  on  chuige  of  govem- 


State  for  the  Soolhon  Department,  1797, 
ii  370;  declines  to  advise  the  K.  on  the 
Hanoverian  crisis,  iii  161 ;  hai^er-oa 
fonfMily  of  N.,  now  of  Pitt,  and  later  of 
Bute,  il  370,  iii  11 ;  impertinent  conduct 
to  N.,  iii  S5-tf,  64  ;  obligatltms  to  H. 
and  N.,  iii  71,  99;  astonished  at  George 
II's  treatment  of  Pitt,  iii  57 ;  makes 
inclusion  of  Prussia  in  the  n^lislioiis 
with  France  a  Hite  fua  imk,  iii  14^, 
146  ;  treacherous  condnct  in  the  aflair 
of  the  Intfntm/s  letters,  iii  13,  M  sm., 

fo,  71,  7t.  73,  79;  never  fi3t»Jven  by 
I.,  lii  84  H. ;  thinks  himself  injured  t? 
N.  and  Joseph  \orke,  iii  67;  jealousy 
of  Col.  Joseph  Vorke,  iii  ti,  771  ot^ects 
to  N.'s  separate  correspondence  with 
Joseph  Yorke,  iii  83 ;  endeavours  to 
snpptant  Joseph  Yorke,  iii  85;  en- 
deavours to  exclude  Joseph  Votke  from 
Prince  Lonii^B  negnttation  with  Fiance, 
iii  s^  sqq.,  95 ;  H.  on  malicious  intrigaca 
of,  iii  70,  751  Lady  Yarmonth  on  his 
malice  and  wiekednesa,  iii  ji;  Qtatfn 
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Johnson,    Sir   William,    Ban.,   note  on, 

captate  of  Niagara  by,  iii  138 
Johnston,  ptoprielot  of  Casts /em f.  Hard- 

teiike,  iii  430  «. 
Johnstone.   Asneta,  sa  Yorke,  Hon.  Ag- 

Juhnslone,  Chevalier  dc,  gives  in-itancc  of 
cruelty  by  the  I  lighlanders,  i  533  h. 

Johnstone,  Henry,  ii(  (.ireal  Bcrkharap- 
sleail,  falher  of  Charles  Vorke'.s  ind 
wife,  iii  44S  "■ 

Jones.  Alicia,  i  jfi 

Junes,  Charles  Valenci;.  i  40  -^iq.  :  un- 
fonunate  career  of.  i  35  and  40  sqq, 

Jones,  PJiiabelh,  i  36 

JoneK,  John,  on  death  of  Lieut.  C  Van. 
brugli  at  K'onleniiy,  i  401 ;  lelltr  of 
Cap*.  Jo-eph  Vorlic  to,  i  400 

Jones,  llugh  Valence,  i  36-7,  415;  sub- 
scribes In  l>r>vi:r  Harbour  improvements, 
ii  564;  retires  from  representation  of 
Itover  on  Itcing  made  a  cummisMoner  of 

Iii  170«n-.'30''.  ,Wfi.  45.i,  ^'i 

iones.  Mary,  ite  Yorke,  .Mary 
ones.    Sir    William,    Atlorney-deneial. 

JunuK.  William,  mathematician,  i  49;  H. 
proviile.4  for.  ii  ^61 

Joseph,  Archduke,  proi>ose't  election  as 
Kineofihekumaus.  (i3s.i.i. 

foynts  V,  Slatham,  ii  451 

Judges,  attendance  nl  the  II.  <if  Lonls.  ii 
fi7  ;  H.  on  advann^jc  of,  iii  11;  pro])er 
share  in  leKislatiim,  ii  161 ;  attack  upim 
in  the  Elabeas  C'lqws  Itill  repelled,  iii 
19:  inviolability  olfrniD  attack,  ii  511; 
n.  on  obli^tion  of  lo  give  reasims  for 
(heir  jud|;iuenls  in  public,  iii  i(ty,  act 
makini;  teiiuru  of  iiiileterminableatilealh 
of  S<iv«rei^n,  II. 's  speech  on,  iii  163-4  ; 
bill  intneasmg  salaries  of,  iii  19.  10.  54- 
t  \  opposed  uy  I'ilt  and  his  (iillowers, 
iii  19;  itierunscil  jurisdiction  of  .Scottish, 
i  f94;  right  10  lie  hittnl  within  the  bar 
iif  the  House  of  Lonls  refused,  i  1S4 ; 
complaint  at  recuving  orders  of  the  Ii. 
of  I,.onls  through  I  he  clerk,  ii  f^a;  II.' 


reply  lo,  n  536  sq.]. 

/«/M«,  by  W.  Warlrtirton.  ii 

? !  Montes- 

uuica's  pmLse  of.  ii  1H6 

Junius,  attacks  on  I^rd  Man 

.sfiC 

Ui,  ii  J12 

/«„,«.    Hru„,s,    in^riptiou 

-if 

to   11.,   ii 

J,;riulUtiof,.  l.or,l  C.J.  Hal 

treatise  of, 

JuriJ.'  trials  uilhout.  i  100: 

poi 

ols  of  law 

not  t.i  be  determined  by. 

11:;  right* 

and  .lulics  in  liWl  ca^^es.  1 

RG. 

'  'l/b- 

\\,\   nm!    Pitt's   i>pinioi>s 

allowed  l.y[>ratt  to  f^n.l  a  1; 

ral  verdict. 

H.  on.  iii  in 

Juric- l:ill.  3  Ucrge  H  c.  1; 

!.  i 

K4 

dii 

tf  part   of 

Juslices  <>r  the   I'eace,   the 

Chancellor's 

jurisdiction  orer,  ii  41S;  H.*«  care  in 
the  appointment  of,  ii  547  i  powen  to 
enforce  payment  of  tithes,  i  150;  power* 
to  compel  payment  of  wages,  i  1 19 


Kames,  Ix)r<l,  sii  Home,  Henry 

Kaunitz,  Anton  v.,  note  on.  ii  3;  vetoea 
cutting  of  the  sluices  at  Osleiid,  i  4)4 ; 
refases  to  maintain  the  Barrier  in  the 
Netherlands,  ii  38;  flattering  letter  to 
Mmede  Pompadour,  iii  115  n. 

Kearsley,  George,  publishel  of  the  Nartk 
Brilon,  arrest  of.  iii  488 

Keene,     Sir     llenjaiui 

Madrid,  i  117  h.  ;  paramount  11 

of,  iii  141;  Wall's  remonstisncet  lo  oao> 

cetning  Itrilish   depredations,    iii    141; 

Keith,  Kev.  Alex.,  marriage  broker,  ii  59: 

im  sailors*  marriages,  ii  66  m. 
Keith,  (ieoi^,  lOlh  Earl  Marischal,  1*1111- 

sian  nmliassador  at  Paris,  ii  7,  Ijitt 
Keitb,  Kiel(l-mar~hal  James,  note  on.  Uen. 

Voike's  account  of,  iii  iij 
Keith,  Sir  Kol>erl,  aml>as.sador  al  Si  Petcn> 

bui^,  supiKirtof  Krelertck  W  of  Prussit** 

interests,  iii  198.  347 
Keltetl.  Captain,  commands  the  Bines  al 

the  militia  riots  in  Cambridgeshiie,  iii 

i^ 
Kelly,  George,  conspirator,  1  74;  note  on, 

Kennedy,  Frenrh  officer,  i  yi 

Kent.  Anthony  (irey.  1  rth  Earl  of,  i  109 

Kent,  Henry  Grey.  I>nke  of,  and  Marquis 

Grey,  i  109:  hurries  on  the  marriage  of 

his  ^ndilaughter  and  P.  Y'orke,  i  ijOi 

death  of,  i  110,  iiM 
Kent,  Jemima,  Duchess  of.  i  109 
Kent,   Mary,  Countess  of.   and   Baronen 

Lucas  of  Crudwell,  i  109 
Kent,  liuphia.  Duchess  of,  i  109 
Kent,    Chincellor,    of    U.S.A.,  on    ll.'s 

greatness,  ii  4,%%, 

Kenyin,  I-ord  Chief  Justice,  refoses  to  ad- 
mit Kiect  n^slers  as  evidence,  ii  58  ■■ ; 
on  H.'s  greatness,  ii  485  ;  Xela  %'/Caia 
in  K.P.,\\  ^X^n.\  anecdote  oF.  ii  499 

Keppel,  Au[;ustus,  Viscount,  note  on,  i 
346 :  brought  forward  by  Anson,  oi 
T[4:  conduct  at  the  condemnation  of 
UpE.  i'  J43-* 

Kerr,  Lord  Mark,  i  4^9 

Kerr,  U.rd  Kobcrt,  tilled  at  Cullodea, 
i  f  14 

Kesselsdorf.  battle  of,  ii  19 

Khevenhiiller,  Ludwig,  Austrian  Generali 
m.le(.n,  i  31s 

Kildare.  Karl  of,  memorial  of  luid  reply  10^ 
ii  to,  I J5 

Kilmarnock.  William,  4ih  Eail  of,  note 
on,  i  570;  captured  at  Cullodcn,  i  514; 
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Jacobite   order   to  give  no  quarter  at 
Culloden,     i    5JI  ».;    execution    of,    i 

Kilt,    prohibition   of,   1   wfi,   618;    Lord 
Gfenorchy  on,    ■   605;  Dr  Johnson   on, 


enforc. 
allowcil  I 


of  the 


e  Hiyhlaniiers  enlisted  fc 


King,  Lord  Ciiancellor,  contest  with  Sir 
J.  Jekyll,  M.K.,  i  94;  his  decline,  i  93; 
slumbers  on  the  Bench,  ij  513  :  reversal 


A'inirv.  Karhury,  111463 

Kings.  Gibion,  i  130 

Kittg  V.  Hare,  n  4IJ  «, ;  H.'s  argumenl 
in.  '63.  ii  55' 

K'iHg  V.  InhahiiaHls  ej  Pr/slan,  1  i  j8 

Kiiigv.  Kendall  and  Hee,  iii  463 

King  V.  Liirtup,  ijtifi 

KiHgv.  Miggolt,  i  130 

A'.»^v. /l^ifr.ili, 

King  V.  Roberts,  1  117 

A'ingv.  Sulltn,  i  136 

King's  I'mi/r  ofgriinling  Pardons  in  Cases 
of  ImpeaehmenI,  On  the,  i  66 

Kitig'i  S|>eechcs,  dmwn  hy  H.,  see  Yorke, 
Pliilip,  E;irl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord  Chan- 
ccllofi  Kind's  Speeches;  composed  by 
Pilt,  1757.  ii  J'ii;  -f  '761,  iii  368;  of 
1763,  attack  upon  in  the  North  Brilon, 
iii  4JIJ 

Kind's  title,  rinlit  to  tra.verse  by  petition  to 
ihe  Chancellor,  ii +18 

Kinnersley,  Thomas,  prosecution  of,  i  79 

Kinnier,   Capl.,   refutes    story  of  cruellies 


after 


553 


tinouli.  Thomas  Hay,  8th  Har!  of  (Lord 
Duppliii),  note  on,  ii  389,  iii  +49;  on 
H.'s  -u-rMt  figure"  in  H.  of  Lords,  i 
Syg;  with  II.  at  Cambridge,  ii  139; 
Vin'i  .onvtrsaiiun  with  on  N.,  ii  389; 
N.'s  secret  meeting  with  Legge  at  his 
hou.se,  ii   394 ;   at  conference  at  New- 

cernin{;Joseph  Yorke,  iii  103  ;  Chancellor 
<jf  tlie  l»uthv  of  Lancaster,  resignation 
of,  iii  431:  followi.  the  U,  of  Devonshire 
into  re'tireuicnt,  iii  371;  against  N.'s 
plans  of  r.pposilion,  iii  380,  449;  ven- 
cr.iiion  for  M.  ami  Kj-inpithy  with  the 
diltu'ullies  of  hit  situation,  iii  511; 
wi-hcs  N.  had  followed    II.'»  advice,  iii 


Knatchbull,   Sir   Wyndham,    vote  on  I 

Peace,  iii  441 
Knowler,  John,  Deputy  Recorder  of  Dov 


Knyphauaen.  Prussian  minister  at  Paris, 
seizure  of  Hanover  proposed  to,  iii 
119;  sent  hy  Frederick  to  England  to 
sign  the  Convention  with  England,  iii 
130;  Pitt  talks  reasonably  (o  on  pc^e, 
iii  139  ;  conduct  in  affair  of  the /Nivnnar, 
iii  14  n.,  SG ;  draws  up  paper  instructing 
Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick,  iii  9j;  insists 
that  the  negotiations  shall  be  kept  secret, 
iii  9;:  sends  false  information  to  Fied- 
erick,  iii  I4  n.  1  Gen.  YurWe  on  futility 
of,  iii  144;  communications  of  Pitt  with 
concerning  Frederick's  views  as  to  peace, 
iii  314;  conversation  with  Pilt,  iii  139; 
termination  of  further  communicalioni 
wilh,  on  account  of  intrigues,  iii  199 ; 
correspondence,  iii  147,  109  n.,  185 

Kolin,  Frederick's  defeat  at,  ii  373,  iii 
"5 

KiinigseK.  Joseph,  Marshal,  note  on,  1 
394.  4"i  »'  fontenoy,  i  404 

Krugtr  V.  IViteax,  ii  493  n, 

Kunersdorf,   defeat    of   Frederick    at,  iii 

Kjmaston  v.  Mayer  of  Shrewsbury,  \  130 


Ladhroke,  Sir  Robert,  iii  456 

La  Gal  issonn lire,  French  admiral,  testi- 
mony to  British  conduct  of  the  sea-light 
off  Minorca,  ii  *7i  n. 

Lagos,  Boscawen's  victory  off,  iii  138 

La    Guaira,   unsuccessful    attempt    on.   1 

Lally,   Thomas,   Comtc  de,   note  on,  iii 

Lamb,  Mr,  1  119 

Lambert,  Sir  Daniel,  conversation  with 
Frederick.  Prince  of  Wales,  i  666 

Lancaster,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of, 
jurisdiction  over  administration  of 
charities,  ii  418 

Land,  property  in,  power  appertaining  to, 
ii48 

Landshut,  Prussian  defeat  at,  in  153 

Lam  1.  Page,  ii  463 

La  flfoy  V.  Duchess  of  AthDll.  ii  514 

Larrcy,  Count,  Dutch  envoy  at  Paris, 
conlidenlial  relations  wilh  Col.  J.  Yorke, 
ii  16s.  IJO 

Lauffeld,  battle  of,  i  6*7  ;  J.  Yorke's  ac- 
count of,  i  640  sqq.;  and  criticisms  upon, 
i  644  sqq. 

Lauragais,  Mme  de,  1  356 

Uw,  br,  iii  48s 

Law,  complaints  of  the,  ii  497  si^q. ;  draw- 
backs and  limitations  to  admmislration 
of,  ii  497  sqq.  ;   necessity  of  technical 
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tcnns  in.  ii  498,  517  n.  ;  H.'s  eulo^ 
upon  adminisitation  of  in  Engliind,  iii 
163  \  ihe  gieal  bulwark  of  English 
liherty,  ii  511  ;  H.  on.  iii  u;  M.mtes- 
(|meu  on,  iii  1;  ;  11. 's  severe  disa|iproval 
of  rcfli:ctions  upon,  ii  511  ;  couits  of  a 
hallowed  place,  i  143;  special  charac' 
tenMics  of  English,  ii  4X6  »)(|.  ;  chatac- 
teristiiM  of  Konion,  ii  485  h)'].,  489; 
deTelopcinenl)!  in,  ii  •;[4  h.  ;  influence 
of  on  Knt;lish  law,  ii  481;,  489;  auihoritj 
of  in  Kiitilixh  Uw.  H.  on.  ii  446,  456; 
statute,  II.  a  warnings  again^t  increase 
of,  i  191 ;  profcsiuon  of  Che,  ste.  Bar 

/^to  and /jtieyfTslaiJ  epfH,  /lAr,  ii  504 

/.awlry  v.  //oo/Vr.  ii  44I.  467 

I^wry,  l':ii/jili<.'tb.  i  17 

La  wry,  Kev.  Jcihn,  eontrilmlor  to  AlhtniaH 


J-tl, 


iio8 


the 


I^yer,  Chrislopher,  prosecution  o 
I^ach,   llryden.  reputed    printer 

Xorii  llrilBH,  iii  509 
Leach.  Thouias,  Mcdcm  Kepertt,  ii  4,1^ 
JmhH  V,  Iht  Kiiigi  Mmnigirs,  iii  464 
Lecbmere,  Sit  Nicholas  Alluiney-General, 

i  71 
Lee,  Sir  George,  note  on,  proposil  to  make 
Chancellor  of  the    KxchecfUer.   ii    1191 
opp.>M:d    to    the    ilessian    and    KiiKsian 
trealii-s,   ii  1J4  ;  hesitates  to  lake  ulhcc, 

Lasc,  i 

1.  Lord  Chief  Jus 

Omyehund   v.  Barker   lieanl    liefore.  ii 

I^alee  to  a  will  jiriihibited  from  being  a 

I^-gacies,  payment  of  un  real  and  jicrsonnJ 
estate,  ii  414;  restrictions  in.  ii  447 

Legal  estate,  equitable  rules  applied  lo  by 
Ixinl  MansfiL'hl,  ii  511 

LtVtil  /iiditaCun  in  Chaudrry  slalid.  The, 

Legii  fostirioret  friivts  (onlrariai  abrogani, 
iiualiticatiuii  of  rule,  i  lij 

Lei^ge,  lion,  iienragc.  Baron  of  the 
Kuchequtr,  refuses  10  answer  H.'a  3rd 
que>tiiiii  ti)  till!  Judges  on  the  Habeas 
C«r|>us  ISill.  iii  49,  'o 

Legge,  ll»n.  llcnr>-.  note  <>»,  i  668,  ii 
}»i\  negoliation  with  I'tedetick  II  of 
I'ruuia,  i  fifiH;  joinn  L).  of  Cuuibertand's 
faction,  ii  86 ;  aypuintcd  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxcliei|iier.  ii  191  ;  su|i|)iirti>  govern- 
ment in  delKitc  upon  the  Address  I7,*4. 
ii  119 :  plays  a  "sneaking  |iari,  '  ii  ii,t ; 
diicuurse  with  J'itt,  ii  119;  alliance  with 
Kiix  and  lltt.  ii  3ig,  13,4;  infLriiitily  in 
ilebati:  to  Fui,  ii  tiM  :  refuM:s  to  sign 
warranto  fur  the  llesMan  sulniidics.  ii 
196  7;  aoiuirvs  great  ]ra|iularity,  ii  135  ; 
eulu^ised  liy  I'iit  as  the  "  child  of  the 
Whigs"  ii  19;,  s^J,  144!  '''"'»  "ijui'le. 
philuwphet  and  friend,"  ii  139  h.  ;  Pitt's 


real  opinion  of,  ii  148  m.  i  tisI  of  Pitt 
to,  ii  131;  ridiculei  N..  ii  if;"-;  ^ 
missed,  I7j,it,  ii  198;  on  the  inntation  to 
Piti  to  join  the  cabinet,  1756,  ii  177  <*■• 
urges  ntt  to  procure  priimntion  of  Fialt, 
iii  36s  H.  :  Chancellor  iifthe  Encbeqaer, 
ii  180;  overtures  10  N'.,  ii  3!^,  391,  38^; 
N.'s  secret  meeting  with,  ii  3^)4;  retiuii 
office,  June,  17^7.  ii  37a;  situation  od 
t758.  iii  49;  on  H.'s  conduct  in  the 
Habeas  Corpus  bill,  iii  53 ;  deiirei  10 
drop  the  bill  fot  increase  of  the  Judged 
salaries,  iii  js  1  claims  a  peerage,  iii  57, 
C3  ;  refuses  10  undertake  anylhti^  with 
Pitt  out  of  the  administralioD,  iii  til ; 
hankering  after  tbe  Adminlty,  iii  159; 
on  Lord  AnMin,  iii  159 ;  Pitt's  reflcctioM 
upon,  iii  149 ;  penalised  for  lerusing  to 
resign  his  seat  In  Parliamoil  •!  llK 
bidding  of  Leicester  House,  iii  tfSi  dis- 
missed from  otTice,  iii  ij8.  166;  reodves 
intelligence  from  the  Court  of  ri«'» 
neglect  of  him  in  the  negolialioD  with 
George  III,  iii  471  ;  on  Charles  Voikc'i 
conduct  on  the  privilege,  iii  538;  corre- 
spondence, iii  365  ».,  546  n. 
Lq{islaiion,  principles  of,  H.  on,  ii  57,  77, 

163,  iii  13 
Lehwald,  Marshal,  note  on,  Iii  toj-6 
Leiceswr,  Thomas  Coke,    Earl   of,   chal- 
lenged by  Geoige  Townshend.  iii  19  it- 
Leigh,  Sir  John,  fleet  marriage  of,  ii  fa 
Leilh,   shipping    uf,    before    Kcl>ellitHi,  i 

Leland.  John,  given  financial  assislance  bf 


Le  Marchant,  Sir  Deniii,  on  H.'sgreatne*^ 


■.  Nerx 


e  of  H.  I 


Lennox.  Laily  Caroline,  clandestine  mu* 
riage  with  Ilenn'  Kiix.  ii  71 

Leslock,  Adiniial,  failure  of  attack  al 
Toulon,  i  Jig ;  failure  of  exucditioa 
againsi  Lorieni,  i  btj  1  incapacity  of;  i 

Letter,  property  of  a,  ii  464 

Utttrjrem  tki  tlapie,  ,4,  i  84 

Leiler  10  /we  Gnat  Miu.  A,  iii  141  n. 

Lcutheii.  bailie  uf,  iii  II4 

Leven,  5th  Earl  of,  and  Earl  of  Melville, 
supports  alterations  in  Heieilitary  Joiw- 
diciions  of  Scotland  bill,  1  607 

Lti  Julia  tt  /'iitia  Ffppata,  ii  446 

Lil>el,  law  of.  i  8t,  Hf,  117;  dude*  and 
rights  of  juries  in,  i  86,  Iii  464-j ;  H. 
and  Pitt  oil.  iii  goi  1  gt-neral  verdict  on 
lelt  by  I'ratt  lu  the  juiy,  H.'s  ttraoi 
disapfM-oval  of,  iii  464;  pri*ilc|ge  «• 
|iarliament  in  cases  of,  H.  and  Pitt  no, 
iii  jioi ;  Chailes  Vurke  on  ubiuuy 
character  of,  ill  j,ii ;  at  a  breach  of  IM 
peace,  iii  464:  contnuy  judgment  ol 
Loid  Chief  Justice  I'ratt,  iii  460;  H.'i 
disapproval  of,  iii  466 ;   debate  aa,  in 
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the  H.  of  Commons,  iii  556 ;  parlia- 
mentary privilege  in,  rejected  by  parlia- 
ment,  iii  467, 478 ;  action  of  the  Secietary 
of  Slate,  in  case  of  treasonable  and 
seditious,  iii  464;  inqairies  into  and 
detemiinBtioiu    of    I'arl lament    in,    ill 

Libel  Act,  31  George  III,  c.  60,  iii  465 
Liberty  and  law,  H.  on,  iii  II ;  Montesquieu 


fringement  of  by  impressments,  iii 
3.  4 

Licences,  marriage,  ii  60 

Liegnilz,  Frederick's  victory  at,  iii  (S3 

Ligonier,  Captain,  takes  orders  to  Lord  G. 
Sackville  at  .Mindcn  10  advance,  iii  135 

Ligonier,  General  John,  Lord,  account  of 
baltle  of  Detlingen,  paragraph  in  omitted 
in  ])ublished  version,  i  315;  at  Fontenoy, 
i  3gi :  commands  retreat,  i  406  ;  returns 
with  troops  from  Flanders,  i  449;  at 
baltle  of  Lauffeld,  i  640  sqij.  ;  taken 
priso        ■'       '  ■     ■      ■  ""- 


iii  113,  115,  190  sqq. ;  speaks  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  of  Oct.  1,  1761,  iii 
17H  ;  supports  lluie's  withdrawal  of  Ihe 
I'russian  subwdy,  iii  353  n. 

Lincoln,  g\U  Earl  of,  marriage  of,  i  361 

Lincoln,  Countess  of,  death  o(,  iii  111 

Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  Chancery  sittings  in, 
i  i*t,  "  144 

Lincoln'^  Inn,  New  Square,  grcal  fire  in, 
ii  144,  i;H 

Littleiiin,  Lonl  Keeper,  Lord  Keeper  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  i  161 

Lloyd,  Rev.  Edward,  Rector  of  Ripple, 
'38 

Lloyd,  Sir  Kichard,  Solicitor- General, 
passed  over  for  promotion  but  com- 
pensaled,  ii  315-7 

JJaydy.  Pmsinghiim,  ii  58  ». 

Loliositi,  lialtle  of,  il  175,  318 

Lochiel,  IJoiinId  Cameron  of,  nole  on, 
'  437;  superiority  to  generalitf  of  the 
Iligliland  chiefs,  i  576;  difficulties  with 
his  men,  i  519;  at  Culloden,  i  J14;  sub- 
sequent movements,  i  541,  544 

I^ochiel,  Col.  John  C-ameron  of,  i  437 

London,  Cily  of,  assessment  of  tithes  in, 
ii  41H;   address  to  George  II  rellecti 


;c„, 


rge  II  reflect  me 

the   Government  for  the  loss  of 

'3  i   faction  in  supporting 


llalkcas  Corpus  Bill,  iii  44-4 j  peti- 
tion against  the  Cider  Bill,  iii  384,  456 
l^nMlak-,  Henry,  jrd  Viscount,  i  101 
Lorils,  House  of.  Speaker  of.  commission 
under  (ireat  Seal  alfixed  alone  by  the 
King,  i  151;  admiliance  of  sliangen 
opposeil  by  If.,  i  fi;8,  iii  531  admit- 
tance of  Indies  into  refused  by  H., 
i    iHH  !•.  ;   besieged   by   ladies,   i   188; 


refusal  to  allow  new  peers  to  take  tbeii 
seals,  1711,  t  60;  procedure  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  H.  of  C,  i  tot ;  H.'t 
rulings  in,  ii  67;  unpulUnieatary  to 
lepeat  hearsay  tccouilts,  ii  48 ;  rule  for- 
bidding revinl  of  tame  motion  in  same 
session,  i  317;  standing  order  againti 
publication  of  their  proceedings,  ii  434; 
method  of  proceeding  in  interrogating  at 
the  Bar  the  membcn  of  Byn^s  court- 
martial,  ii  344 ;  attendanceof  the  judges  at, 
ii537;  H.  on  advantage  of,  iii  11;  method 
of  communicating  orders  of,  ii  535  sjq, ; 
chtim  of  Scottisn  Judges  to  be  heard 
within  the  House  refused,  i  184;  heaiittg 
ofappealsin,  ii  501 ;  under  H.,  11481  sqq.; 
appeals  from  Scotland,  ii  481  sqq-;  par- 
ticipation of  peers  in  hearing  appeals, 
ii  47S;  duration  of  setsions,  ii  50111.  [ 
order  on  Lords  of  Session  in  Scotland  to 
make  a  roll  of  the  peerage,  ii  535; 
privilqfe  of  the  peerage  in  cases  of 
bribery,  H.  on,  iii  493;  Inquiries  into 
libels,  iii  5031  right  to  amend  monej 
bills  asserted  bj  H.,  i  193,  606,  iii  383  : 
hurtietl  transaction  of  biuinen  sent  up 
late  from  the  Commoni,  H.'t  complaint 
of.  iii  383 

Lords,  Irish  Hottse  of,  appellate  jnrisdic- 
tion  of,  abolished,  i  67 

Loricnl,  failure  of  expedition  against,  i  6s;, 
636 

Loudoun,  John,  4th  Earl  of,  praises  Cope's 
dispositions  at  PresEonpans,  i  459;  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Ihe  rebels,  i  ji  i, 
;'7<  54.1 'denenion  of  his  Highland  troops 
1  5171  ii  378,  iii  30;  captures  Lord  Lovat 
who  escapes,  i  373;  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Anieiican  Coloniet,  ii 
156 ».;  failure  at  Louisburg,  iii  116; 
Pitt's  severe  reflections  upon,  iH  iig; 
H.'s  criticisms  of  his  conduct,  iii  ijt 

Louis  XV,  King  of  France,  illnen  ol,  i  336; 
treaties  with  the  Old  Pretender,  i  347; 
Charles  Yorke  at  Court  of,  ii  170;  de- 
mands settlement  by  England  of  Spanish 
enevsDces,  iii  170;  offraded  at  ntt't 
despatches,  iii  184 

LouiibuTg,  capture  of,  1743,  i  433,  436; 
failure  at,  I757.  ii)  ti6;  Lord  AnsoQMt 
prospects  at,  iii  116,  118;  conquest  o(^ 
1738,  iii  i}7 

Laval,  9tli  Lord,  seliles  hit  estates  npoa 
Simon,    iilh   Lord    Lovat't   biher,    i 

I  ith  Loid,  account  of,  i  gii; 

_  s  reiUt- 

;   brought  to 


London,  i  540;  impeac 
377;  trisd  of,  i  J71  »qq.,  578,  380; 
speech  of,  i  586;  joke  at  Sir  Everard 
Fawkener's  expense,  i  383 ;  sarcastic 
reference  to  William  Murray,  i  57 ;  pe- 
tition of,  i  578;  on  bill  for  aboU^huw 
bereditary  joritdictioos  in  Scotland,  i  6o6j 
execntkHi,  i  361  n.,  575>  i^li  fag 
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Lovel,  Lord,  opposes  motion  ibr  lemovil 

of  Walpole,  i  iji 
LoHxock,  Kev.  J.,  let  tec  of,  i  1A7 
Lowf^dahl,  Comte  dc.  noie  on,  i  440 
Lowther,  Sir  James,  iii  4B5 
Lowlher  Hall,  rebels  at,  1 745.  i  485 
Lucas  of  Crudwell,  AmalieIKarone^s,afler- 

wards  Counlesii  de  Grey,  jff  Vorke,  Lady 

Lucas,  Jiihn,  Baron,  1  109 
LuekucT,    CoL,    captures    Marshal   Con- 
lade's  coach  at  Minden,  iii  1J4 

Lunatics  the  Chancellor's  juiisdiet ion  over, 


Lu--hingtrjn,  Kev. 


,  chaplaii 


Lyyon.   Kli/abeth,  see   S'orke,   Hon.  Mrs 

Kii/aWlli 
Ly^oii,    Margaret,  su   VorkL'.   Margaret, 
s  of  )iar<lwicke 


Henley,  iii  40S  fi(\.;  communicmtioB 
to  of  Ibe  conferencei  between  H.  ind 
Lord  iLgiemoni,  iii  jig;  his  Uittt^tf 
Henry  11,  ii  41J;  verses  on  H.,  ii  J14, 
571,  iii  303;  obligations  to  H.,  in  4S9i 
note  on  his  miifoitunes  Bad  meiiU  67 
the  ind  Lord  H.,  ii4ii;  currespondeDCe, 
ii  toi  sqcj.,  410  aiq..  sg6,  iii  181 
Lytlclton,  (  ol.  Sir  Kichard,  note  on,  it  86; 
accepts  oflice,  ii  374 


Macclesfield,  Thomas,  isl  Earl  of,  Lw4 
Chanceltiir,  supposed  favuut  shown  to 
H.,  i  64;  prosecuti'jn  and  disgimce  of.  i 
87.iijt3i  H.  refuses  to  be  K  managet  io 
impeachment  of,  ii  381;  unconlroDed 
temper  of,  i  loj;  last  letter  to  IL,  i 
8S:    correspondence,  i  f  4  II. 

Ma^Donaldol  lloisd.tle,  udviseii  the  Vooig 


I'K 


ndei 


Lynar.  Count,  Danish  minister,  negotiates 
Ciinvenliun  urClosterseven,  iii  1K6 

Lynch.  Arthur  A.,  seiilcnecd  to  lie  hanucd 
rorhightrt.-as<>ii,i56f». 

Lyndliursl,  Lord,  on  IJ.'s  success  in  ileal- 
inj;  with  delays  and  ubsliuctions  in  his 

Lyttelton,  George,  ist  l.ord,  note  on, 
iii  4091  divides  the  House  cm  motion  fnr 
removal  of  Walpole.  i  ij.i  acJ  «. ;  one 
ol  Frederick  i'.  of  Wales's  prospective 
miniMers,  ii  41;  eivL-s  supiiorl  to  the 
rclliams,  i  3gi ;  o]>iioseil  to  Ijird  Saud- 
with's  jiriimolioii,  i  630;  inteinieiliaty 
hetueen  I'itt  and  11.,  ii  110,  113;  Pitt 
on  bis  ]>arljanientaryabihty,  ii  i\y,  made 
CoHTetcr  of  the  IlouwholJ,  ii  in;  loses 
lavuur  of  Leicester  HutiM!  on  ji>iuiii(;  the 
[jovemment.  ii  i;i;  aunoinleil  Chaii- 
ixWot  of  the  Excheijucr,  11  ii)8;  ccn>ure 
of  IMll'-.  cuiidui-l,  ii  11(8;  censures  I'lli's 
inKratiiudc  to  N..  ii  101  "■ ;  on  Hyng's 
conduct,  ii  347  w- ;  applauds  N.'s  con- 
duct, ii  :Bo«.;  .Bi  N.'s  retention  of 
inlluencv  after  resiunatioii  in  i;it6,  ii 
ifii ;  on  the  weakness  of  I'itt's  position, 
li  J64:  on  I'iu's  chaii);e  of  Iront  on 
■dit.iiiilnt>olIice,  iijfit,  36{;  on  Temple's 
Iwhiiviour  to  George  IL  ii  )6c;  on  H.'s 
homing  the   l>ilt-Kewea>tle  udminl'.tra- 

til 137*;  left  out  of  the  riti-Neu- 

castle  ailniini.'-traliuii,  ii  4I11;  obtains 
puerai^-  llitouch  ll.'s  support,  ii  410: 
Ciimiiraiiit-.  of  N.,  iii  40y  ;  ii|i|m.vea  the 
Militia  II1II,  ii  ^'>^^.  on  al>^u^dities  -'i 
Tilt's  IL-iliea:,  Corpus  liill,  ill  4  ;  on  I'ltl's 
"iiifamiius  praclice^,''  iii  10;  on  Lord 
Granville's  condud  in  suppmini;  the 
Uill.  iii[7n.  ;(|uarrelinthL'H.urL»itls 
with  Lord  Temple,  iii  iK;  interview 
with  Ch.irles  Vorte  on  the  latler's  nonii- 


MacDtniald  of  Keppoch,  returns  hi 
his    men,  quarrel  wilb  the  ( 
519;  killvd  .tt  CuUoden,  i  <:i4 

Maetlonalds,  join    the    Vouiig    l^elendtf, 

Macilonnell,  Aeneas,  of  Glengaiy,  d««lb 

of,  i  494 
.Maedowall,  Andrew,  insciiplion  10  H.  of 

his  iHililule  of  lie  Law  t/  StuHamd,  'A 

,161 :  correspondence,  i  6ia 
MacKregot*.     lurNuit   of  the.    i   539,   54!! 

country  of  devastated,  i  C3(  n. 
Mackenzie.      James,      negotiations      with 

France  iransacied  through,  iii  193 
Mackintosh.  Col.,  killed  at  C:ulloden,  i  5*4 
Mackinioshcs,  desert   the  Jacobite  army. 

i  jjo;  country  of  devastated,  i  JI4 
Maclaelilan,  I.auchlan.  killed  at  Culloden, 

Maclcod,     Norman,    M.l'.,    named    •■   a 

witness  liy  l^ird  I.ovat.  i  •184 
Macphersons,  subiiiis.>4i>n  of  the,  i  541 
Maddux,    Isaac,    HI  shop    of    WurteMct, 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Jamei  Vorke, 

Madras,  taken  hy  the  Krench,  i  6J5!  re- 
covered liy  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cba- 
)M.'lle.  i  633 ;  French  attack  upon,  17*9. 
defeilted,  iii  138 

Maestricht,  fall  of,  i  631 
William. 
Marshal,  i  301  w. 

Maine,SiilIeii>y,oii  the  cont  rolling  straaph 
of  li^al  profession-it  opinion,  ii  439 

Mainit,  elector  of,  British  relation*  with,  i 
JS6 

Malicious  intention,  1  151 

Mallet,  David,  note  on,  ii  jjj;  MriMcd 
by  H.  in  hii  Ohmvatigtu  on  tkt  \itk 
Ariiclt  of  It'ar,  ji  35a,  j.Ka;  wHrewet 
ver-;cs  to  11.  on  death  of  Lady  Auca. 
ii  581 ;  corrciitMindence,  11353 
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Mall  lax,  in  Scullanci,  i  4.S1 

Man.  Isle  of,  consiiiutional  status  as  laid 
down  by  H,,  ii  463 

MancheslH.  Isabella.  Uucbess  of,  i  i^r  ». 

Mandtin.  Louis,  nuie  on,  iii  119 

Manila,  conqu<:>t  of,  iii  jfjS ;  surrendeced 
by  ihe  Peace  ofraris,  iii  374 

Mann,  Sir  Horace,  advised  by  Walpoie  lo 
form  iclaliuns  with  Phili|)  and  Joseph 
Vorke.  ii  s;.,  57.=i 

Maiiii/ri,  a  Sa/ire.  i  [90,  no,  iii  S03 

Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Earl  of,  be- 
ginning of  political  career  and  note  on, 
i  30;.  H6;  employed  by  N.,  in  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  i  164,  364;  at  trial  of  (he 
Craftsman,  i  H4 ;  speech  al  trial  of  Lord 
L.Jvat,  i  586;  Lord  Lovil^s  sarcastic 
reference  to.  i  57:  failure  of  charge  of 
Jacnbitism  against,  ii  47-M;  supports 
■be  dovernment  in  the  H.  of  Commons, 
ii  19.H;  in  favour  of  Kox,  ii  igN;  firm 
Itiliide  upon  the  condemnation  of  Byng, 
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I  the  Chief  Jusi 
ii  17.6-6,  J99si|q. ;  obtains  his  peerage, 
(bough  opposdl  by  N.,  ii  199 *<)i)-i 477-8; 
II.  s  support  of,  ii  199  Mjq.,  301 ;  grati- 
tude to  H.  for  his  sup|K.rt,  ii  339;  re. 
fuses  the  Great  Seal,  1757.  ii  371;  advises 
N.  :^;ain»t  taking  nflice,  ii  3H7;  cunver- 
sallon  nith  Ueoqjc  II  on  N.,  ii  394I  en- 
deavours to  unite  N.  with  Kox.  ii  366  h.  ; 
tlissuades  the  King  from  proceeding 
further  with  t'oi's  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration, ii  36K,  39N;  called  to  the  cabi- 
net, iii  31 ;  cu)  repudiation  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Clcnierseven,  iii  187;  speaks 
against  the  lla>>i-a«  Corpus  Itill,  iii  17- 
iS;  I'itl's  .mack  upon,  iii  f,  17  «., 
45-6,  49:  rilt's  liiistilily  to  and  disparage- 

mtTU'iianduni  to  I'rince  I^iuis  of  Bruns- 
wick, iii  .,,<;  suppoits  N.'s  continuance 
in  cilice  at  Ceorge  Ill's  accession,  iii 
307;  acts  with  the  iHher  Whig  Lords 
n(;ainst  I'itt,  iii  31.1;  speech  at  cabinet 
meeting,  iii  31.';  opixihcs  declaration  of 
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\Vilke.o>nMil,'d.if"liU'IU'fijre,  iii49H«-i 
on  ll.sgre.iine-..  ii  .=  iy;  eulrjgv  of  ll..ii 
.(.)0;  indignaiion  at  attack  ujiou  IL  in  the 
Alonwr.  II  3S4;  Warburlon's  dcilication 
to  II .  iif  I  be  Ihriu,-  /.ei,-iH\t«  subniiltwi  to, 
ii  ffit ;  MS.  re|K>rt>or  I  l.'s  decrees  burnt 
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in  Gordon  Riots,  ii  4311  on  Charles 
Yorke's  exceptional  legal  knowledge  and 
ability,  ii  571 ;  explains  abandonment  of 
Col.  Cecil's  prosecution,  i  jjg  n. ;  con- 
ference with  H.  and  the  D.  of  Argyll  on 
entails,  i  614  ;  H.'s  great  follower,  ii  5131 
career  compared  with  H.'s,  i  f-d;  upholds 
the  doctrine  of  the  restriction  of  Ibe  juries 
to  a  verdict  of  facts  only,  iii  465;  un- 
warrantable attack  of  Pill  and  Pratt  on, 
iir  464  n. ;  attacked  by  Jun 
gift  of  oratory,  ii  514:  inattt 
arguments  of  Counsel,  ii  515;  oq  gene- 
ralisation in  the  law,  ii  41)1  n. ;  exten- 
sive introduction  of  equity  into  the  com- 
mon law  by,  ii  ju;  criticised  by  Sir  F. 
Pollock,  ii  511 J  charged  with  want  of 
uniformity  in  his  decisions,  ii  51];  de- 
clares slaves  on  arrival  in  England  to 
be  free,  ii  474;  correspondence,  ii  339, 
398- 55«.  57'. '"4.1 

Marchmoni,  3rd  Earl  of,  I  109:  on  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  i  53(1 ;  replies  to 
H,  in  debate  on  (he  Cidei  Bill,  iii  383  n. 

Matia  Theiesa.  Empress,  outbreak  of  war 
with  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  i  lot; 
makes  Peace  of  Breslau.  i  193 ;  concludes 
Peace  of  Dresden  with  Frederick,  i  616; 
attitude  towards  N.'s  attempleil  election 
of  the  Archduke  Joseph  10  be  King  of 
the  Komans,  ii  4 ;  as>>urances  of  grati- 
tude to  Mme  de  Pompadour,  iii  ii5n.; 
improved  position  by  her  alliance  with 
France  and  Russia  and  plans  against 
Frederick,  iii  1 16 ;  itt  also  Austria 

Marines,    reorganisation    of  by   Anson,    ii 

Marlborough,  Charles  Churchill,  3rd  Duke 
of.  i  11911.;  opposes  motion  for  removal 
of  Walpole.  i  is'i  Lof<l  Steward,  at 
cabinet  meeting  on  death  of  Henry  Pel- 
ham,  Ii  191;  suppoiter  of  Fox,  il  188; 
a])o]ogisea  to  H.  for  a  wrong  recommen- 
dation of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  ii  547; 
ui^es  N.  to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  concerning  Lord 
Bute,  ii  3051  and  the  Foi-Waldq^ve 
fiasco,  ii  399;  in  expedition  against 
St  Malo  and  Cherbourg,  iii  1151  com- 
mands British  troop  reinforcing  Prince 
Ferdinand's  army,  iii  116;  correspon- 
dence, ii  {47 

Marlborough.  Sarah,  Duchess  of,  note  on, 
i  1191. ;  praise  of  IL,  i  136;  sends  good 
wishes  to  H.,  i  175;  her  causes  in  the 
Court  ofChancery,  i  119, 114 ;  scruples  to 
visit  Laiiy  II.  while  her  cause  is  depending 
in  Chancery,  ii  ,']4'i.  1  post-obit  l>a^ain 
of  ber  heir- ex  pedant,  ii  451 ;  tetters  to 
Lady  llardwicke,  J  119,  314,  141 

Marlhoroiish,  Durhess  ej,  v.  Ihr  Duke, 
i  119  n. 

MarlhoniHgh,  Duki  of,  v.  Lord  Godol/ihin, 
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eccle^astical  courts, 
termined  accord  ini; 

the  countiy  where  i(  is  solemnized,  ii  460 ; 
iJlvergencc  of  view  in  equity  from  that 
in  (he  ccclesiaslical  courts.  ii47i>  475:  of 
minors,  t  he  Chancel  lor'sjurindiclinn  over, 
by  ihe  Marriage  Acl,  ii  418;  clandestine, 
proliibileil  liy  the  canon  law  nn<l  by 
statute,  mischief  iif,  i  iiv>  ^  leproach 
■bred,  a  nil  n.  ™  oil.  or,  S,47i 
case  t>(  ffiU  V,  Turner,  ii  ^6•)■.  of  wards 
in  chancery,  II.  severely  |>unislle^  itfTen- 
ders,  ii  469 
Mnmagc  Act,  II.s,  li  5S  sijq.;  provisions 
of,  ii  60 ;  lienefits  and  defects  of,  il 
71  M]q. ;  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
martiasc  suppressed  by,  ii  74;  kceuing 
of  the  roisters  and  penalty  for  falsili- 
cation,  ii  66;  llie  Chancellor's  powers 
under,  li  41H;  scandals  put  an  end  to  by, 
ii  ^(l^,  471:  H.on  mntiiige  licenses,  ii 
1.I4  M|(|-;  II.  on  qualilicatiiin  by  re.ii- 
dence,  ii  134;  >uppr>rted  Diiiinimously 
liy  the  bishops,  it  75:  nrciimcnts  against, 
ii  no;  viiileiil  op|>o.sitii>n  to,  ii  61  stgq., 
'3'.  ijj:  meaning  of,  ii  71;  attack 
u|K.n,  1764.  iii  i;6i,  ";64  ;  11.  of  Com- 
mons report  in  favour  of  its  tcpeal,   iii 
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m.  ii  566-7;  i . 
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Marria^i  Acl,   The,  a  novel,  ii  61,    137; 

n[ipears  again  as  Slalrimoiiy,  ii  0.; 
Man.h,  Governor  of  the  Hank  of  Eng'land, 

threatens  to  resign,  H.  on,  iii  400 
Marshalling  of  assets,  ii  41^ 
Martial  law,  i«  Amiy,  Court  Martial 
Martin,  Anihony. 


validity  de-       Mauiepis,  Comte  de,  note  on,  ii  166 
„r      Maxen,  defeat  and  capitalatlon  of  Get. 

May,  George,  murderer,  ii  109 

Mayiair  Chapet,  clandestine  ntwriige*  il, 

il  f,^ 
Maynard,  Sir  John,  11 
Mead,  Ur  Richard,  n< 

ii  160 
iliad  V.  Orrery,  ii  49}  k. 
Melbourne.    Lord,    on    H.'s    uliihcMiT 

despatch  of  Chancery  builhesi,  ii  50! 
Mellor,  Anne,  see  V'orke,  Anrte 
Mellor,  John,  the  elder,  i  15 
Mctlor,  John,  of  Erthig,  account  of,  i  15, 

16;  sale  of  his  mastership,  i  8S;  com- 

spondencc,  i  39,  76 
Mercerv.  Koitr/s,  i  iji 
MeziircE.  Mme  de,  i  36:4 
Michel,  Pru?isian  envojr  in  London,  iii  iSt; 

oil  ilic  incident  of  the  /neMiMHe,  in  14  a.; 

sends  false  informatiim  to  Frederick,  iii 

94  H. ;  Gen.  ^'orke  on  futility  of,  iii  144; 

correspcmdence.  iii  ijo 
Michell,    Richard,  J.P.    and   a  burlttcr, 

contriver  of  clandesline  marrilge,  pim- 

Ishment  of  by  H.,  ii  470;   petition  of 

his  son  to   II.,  release   and  Ultuik*  rt 

"  S391  corresixindence,  ii  539 
Middlesex  Registry  Act,  overruled  by  H., 

"448 
Middleton.  Capt.,  i  156 
Middleton,  Lord,  111491 
MiddUlon  V.  CrafI,  i  III 
Military  ciperis,  H.'s  opinion  of,  i  19a 
»i;ii.:.      _.!..: .J     ....     ;    !_.j.. 
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Martin,  Samuel,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
iii  304;  dis|<en.sus  llutc's  liriWs,  iii  ,(78 

Maitm,  — .supports  ait.ick  on  late  ministry 
in  .Minorca  iiiqniry,  ii  3jii> 

Martini<|uc,  Kmlney  on  value  of,  iii  374; 
bilure  to  take.  175Q,  iii  i.iK;  capture  of, 
iii  195;    surrendernl  at   I'eacc  of  {"aris. 


Mary  and  William  College  in  Virginia, 
H.  made  Chancellor  of,  11  itH 

Maryland  and  I'ennsylvania,  disputes  con- 
cerning boundaries  setlleil  by  II.,  ii 
46. 

.l/on»«  V.  /'unK-e/l.  ii  4JK 

Massachtiselts,  proposal  to  establish  inde- 
pendency in,  I  90 ;  iel«lIious  attitude  of, 
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Masters  in  chancery,  sale  of  office,  i  Kj 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  status  and  jurisdiction 

of,  i  94 
MastcTnian,  Mr.  of  the  Crown  Office,  i  J19 


Militia.    ' 

quate  as  delcnce,  ii  54  ;  Pitt  determiiwd 
to  support,  I7£6,  ii  178;  abatement  ef 
I'ilt's  enthusiasm  for,  ii  36a,  iii  JP9i 
II.  acquiesces  in,  Iii  ito,  iii;  in  Scot* 
land,   H.'s   disapproval   of,  iii  «9,   joi 
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ii  109 


n<6i: 


Hatl>e 


I.  Thon 
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failure  of  attack  at  Toulon,  i  319 
Matignon,  Marquis  de.  note  011,  communi- 
cations with  lloJingbrokc,  i  378 
AfalrimoHy  m  The  .MarrUi^-e  Act.  ii  <<i 
Mauduit.   laracl,    author  of  CaHiideralieMi 
m  tlu  Present  German  War,  iii  390 


Militia  liilt  of  1755,  provisions  of,  ii 
of  '7.1'ii  impraciicability  of,  II. '1  ipccdi 
against,  ii  361;  rejected,  ii  16;:  mea- 
sures  of  1 7,117,  175H  and  I7;9,  ii  166, 
■ii  !3>  56;  defects,  unpupularily  uhI 
failure  of,  iii  18;  consequent  riots,  ii  166, 
iii  1%  sqq.,  34.  3;;  H.'s  tulvice  to  the 
minuters  thereon,  i)>  33,  37t  Ktt  aoMli- 
alile  cin  the  subject  ofTtii  )6i 
Mill,  James,  platitudes  on  prccedeau, 
ii  49!)  n. ;  on  the  arrogagcc  of  lawyoii 
ii  S»,l 
Mindcn,  victory  of,  iii  139;  H.  on,  iii  ijj; 

George  II  on,  iii  134 
Minet,  Isaac,  opinion  of  H.,  1  ci 
Minet,  family,  friendship  with  H.,ii  563 
"Ministry   of  40  hours,"   1  416;   ^[ufi- 
cation  of  its  failure,  i  419 
dministn 

;  attack  of  Fictich  upon,  ( . . 
ii  itf6  iKgq.;  leqnence  of  ercnt*^  i 
169  sqq  ,  303,  30s :  intrender  of,  ii  jji; 
proporlion  of  the  two  llecti,  ii  ijoi 
importance  of  the  tctcik,  ii  *7i  aq^ ; 
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ie  of  (Jummuns  Inquiry,  ii  349  »]q., 
S8;  Kon's  propural  to  exchange  Gibral- 
ir  for,  ii  305;  Pin's  similar  project.  H. 


d'jubl.s  iif  its  wisdom,  iii  113;  ceded  to 
Spain  I7  Family  Compact,  iii  i?^;  re- 
tumeil  to  tn^^land   nt   I'eace  of  I'aris, 

Mirabelie  dc  Gordon,  French  engineer  in 

the  Kcliellion,  i  539 
Miiepoix,  French  ambassador  in  England, 

Mir  Jaiir,  Ciive  •;  treaty  with,  iii  169 
Mhcillatieem  SUUe  Paftrs,  ii  [44-6 

MiiiHIamou'      Thougkls    on    ihi    preiinl 
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Mildiell,    Andrew,     Biitish    minister    at 
Herlin,  ur^cs  sending  of  reinforcements 

military  plans,  iii  IJ7;  Frederick  ex- 
presses his  denire  lu  procure  a  peace  to, 
iii  14A;  Pitt'sanger  with  and  attack  upon, 
iii  197-8;  insists  upon  his  recall,  iii  117; 
jealousy  of  (Jen.  Vorke  and  ill-humour, 
iii  131.  loSj  F'rederick  supports,  and 
opposes  his  recall,  iii  130 sqq.,  r99,  103. 
109;  General  Vorke  on,  iii  log;  Gen. 
Vorke  endeavours  to  prevent  his  recall, 

siderate  conduct  to,  iii  131;  meets  Gen. 
Viirke,  iii  joM  ;  renewal  of  his  embassy, 
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MaUrator  hel-.ntn  ,<n  h:fidtl  and  an  Ape- 

stalf.  A,  i  Ho 
Ato/X  V.  //edgis,  ii  443,  joK  «. 
Mokke.  Austrian  General,  i  403,  408 
MrHieyienders  Ael.  igoo,  ii  455 
Mo'iilor,  Thi\  attack  iipm  H.,  ii  3S0  s<ji|.. 
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s  Fort  of  lleau- 


Monro,  Sir  Henry.  H.irt.,  i  606 

Mon-ion,  ist  lj.i-1.  i  =03 

Montagu,  ind   !>ukt  nf,  iipposes  Conven- 
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W,  ii  \fi\  n.  i  account  of  debate  in 
ords  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill, 
:  on  George  II,  iii  i;6:  on  II.  in 
nent.iijf:;  on  Lord  Chesltrfield's 
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Montcalm,  l.oui^.  Marijuis  dc,  captures 
Fort  Osweg...  ii  173;  Fort  Wdliam 
Henry  capiliilatt's  to,  iii  ti6 

Montesquieu,  Ch.irles,  H.iron  dc,  note  of 
Charles  Vorke  on,  ii  1N6;  friendship 
V.  III. 


Musei 
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with  Charles  Vorke,  ii  I43,  186;  advise* 
Charles  Vorke  not  to  shrink  from  active 
public  life,  ii  1401  on  the  superionty  of 
men  of  action  to  the  philosophers,  ii  177; 
conversation  with  Charles  Vorke  on  the 
Heritable  Juris<lictions  Bill,  ii  173; 
eulogy  of  H.  as  Chancellor,  ii  481  ;  on 
law  and  liberty,  iii  15;  correspondence, 
ii  177.  '86 
Monlforl,  Lord,  note  on,  suicide  of,  ii  )34, 

Montreal,  victory  of  Amhent  at,  iii  iji; 
Amherst  on.  iii  147 

Moor  Park,  purchased  by  Lord  Anson, 
ii  [jS 

A  fern/ and  Jte/i'gfffus  aphciitns  af  Btnjamin 
WhichiBit,  ii  s6i 

Moravian  church  in  America,  H.  contri- 
butes to,  ii  56S 

Mordaunt.  Brigadier-General  .John, conducts 
British  garnson  from  Ostend,  i  440J  der 
vastates  I.ord  Lovat's  country,  i  $15 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  injunctions,  against 
the  Common  Law  Courts,  li  436 

Morelr.n,  Colonel,  killed  in  West  Indian 
expedition,  i  157 

Moreton,  Dr,  iii  40 

Morland.  Samuel,  i  49,  ji ;  correspon- 
dence, i  50 

Mortgages,  equity  rules  well  defined  in 
cases  of  redemption  of,  ii  441,  443,  554 

Mortmain  Act  (De  Donis  Religiosis).  i  148 

Mortmain  Act  of  1736,  i  138,  148  ;  inter- 
pretation by  H.  of,  ii  443;  overridden 
by  equity,  ii  43s 

Morton,  James,  14th  Earl  of,  speaks  and 
votes  against  Heritable  Jurisdictions  of 
Scotland  Bin,  i  613-14;  George  II's 
character  of,  ii  304 

Motte,  Mons.  la,  defeat  of,  ii  iSj 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  George,  ist  Earl  of 
{Captain  Edgcumbe),  at  defence  of  Mi- 
norca, ii  187-8.  191.  357-8 

Mountralh.  Countess  of,  ii  84 

Munchausen,  Gerlach  Adolf,  Baron  v..  Ha- 
novenan  minis  er,  no  e  on,  mi 

Munchausen.  Philip  Adolf  v..  Hanoverian 
minister,  ii  151  ;  in  bvour  of  the  Hano- 
ver Neutrality,  iii  166,  [73;  ordered  by 
George  II  to  answer  the  U.  of  Cumber- 
land's defence,  iii  188 

Munroes.  join  Sir  John  Cope  in  1745,  1449 

"  Muntei,  the  widow,"  ii  i83n.i  marriage 
of,  ii  154 

Murphy.  Arthur,  note  on,  ii  373 ;  writer  of 
Tkt  Ten,  ii  375  n. 

Murray.  Alexander,  Pratt  urges  the  right 
of  the  jury  to  give  general  verdict  in 
case  of.  iii  464  ». 

Murray,  James,  8th  Eart  of,  votes  i^ainst 
the  Heritable  Jurisdictions  of  Scotland 
Bill,  i  613 

Mum      ■■ 
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ubligalionstoGeoraeII,i4<i.s;c(iminiknds 
leari^ard  at  Clifton,  i  4));;  declares 
letrcat  from  Derliy  necessary,  \  41s  "-i 
moves  tu  the  Easl  of  Scotland,  i  4IJ6; 
fails  to  surprise  rojal  army  before  Cullo- 
den,  i  51] ;  supposeil  itrder  at  Cullodcn 
to  give'no  (|uarter.  i  s.^i 

Murray,  John,  of  Broughlim,  movenieiits 
nfter  Culloden,  i  1L41;  cajiture  of,  i  547; 
turns  Kill's  cvideiiee,  i  573 ;  evidence 
airnin-it  I^rtl  l.ovit.  i  j8i  s<m. 

Murray,  lion  William,  ste  Maiisileld,  Earl 
of 

Mutiny  Aci,  1749,  ii  «4 ;  delratcs  mi,  ii  84; 
Duke  of  Cumberiancl  aii<i,  ii  167;  ex- 
tended l<>  India,  ii  14: 

MyildlL'tmi,  kol-ert,  .if  ChitI;  Caslle,  i  76 


11  the  Keti'llioi 


Naiiiut.  ca]iluretl  by  the   French,   i  6it 
Nassau,  Ciimit  Maurice  nf,  commands  th< 
I)utih  Ir.xijis  in    Klaniiers.  i  j.fo,    343 

poses  I^itif  Staii's  |irojecl  nf  ma 
to  rai 


iiiif; 


i;4H,  ii   1 1   II.  I'elh.ani  .w 
XatiLnal  del.i,  Iri^h,  .■i..ii.liluli..n.il  di.|.i 


iii   t;::    eMiinale  nf  ,'x|.rii.lilui.'  up>n, 

\-,<M,  iii  )49 
NeCevAries,  nf  illfaitls.  ii  411; 
Neiwi,   Krederick  laises  -le^je  'if.  iti    1  •-, 
Newcastle. 'l'lulm:t^  I'.-Ihnin-IIoDo,   [>uke 

(.f.  iKKinninguf  lriena>lii|i  uiih  II..  i  U;; 

relations    nilli   11.,   i   iStt  v.\-\.   ]ia~^iiii ; 

ap|K;aK  1.1    H.    I.ir  su|>(x.ti,   1   .io.i   "n- 


I  Si,. 


;    (jr-ii 


II..   i 


I'rinrc  -if  Wale-,  i  iC,i;  ,u[,(H,ris  ilie 
claim  uf  the  Se.XtUh  jtKli^es  to  l>e  heanl 
u'ilhin  the  MoUm-  iif  l.oiils,  i  1H4;  his 
"fornanl'"  (i«tit;n  jKilicy,  i  1N7;  sup- 
IHirln  meoMirc  for  manning  Heel,  i  \<f\ ; 
jirojects  anil  e\|iedilii>]is  ham|>erLil  l>y 
Sir  K.  \Val|>oIc,  i  ii;i ;  accused  falsely 
iif  intriyuo  agflinM  Wal|iule,  i  \')\ :  coni' 
■  uf  \Vali>.le   ■ 


iiilhie 
\V.d[*.lei 


:6?.  I 


of  liar 


nitll 


with  Walpole,  i  1511  opposei  Lord  Htr- 
ve/s  appointment  to  Privy  Seal,  i  191, 
118  sqq.  i  overruled  by  Walpole.  i  ijS; 
successful  speech  in  defence  of  Wilpole, 
i  lOJ ;  considerations  upon  the  lUie  tt 
altairs,  1741,  i  174;  retains  office  on  fill 
of  Walpole,  i  179;  opposes  Lord  Stwr*! 
project  of  march  upon  Pairs  '  3'9i 
s]ieech  in  the  Cabinet  aeainsl  Cohtcb- 
tioit  of  Hanau,  i  J141  Teca{MtuI«ttai 
of  events,  Oct.  i;4j.i  318;  competitim 
fiApovneru-ith Granville. i  344;  oppotM 
Granville's  Ilanovetian  p^icy,  i  34;; 
situation  of,  1744,  i  3^9:  e»tabli>hiiieBt 
of  power,  i  37y  i  obtains  accession  of 
Holland  to  Quadruple  Alliance,!  3B6; 
mcniornnduin  of  scene  in  the  CloM. 
April  r74f,  i  3H5;  resigns  and  Tetnm' 
to  office,  i  491) ;  on  Lord  1  j>vb('s  peliliin. 
>  bl'^t  ■  procures  appointment  of  Ixnl 
Cliesterlicld  to  be  Secretary,  i  637 ;  with- 
out consent  of  the  other  ministcis,  i  63a; 
transferred  to  Ihe  N.  province,  i  638: 
supjwilii  Mutiny  Ititl,  ii  S6;  op^MMc* 
U  .An{<^!.on's  propmals  for  peace,  1  617, 
d.t'i ;  accompanies  (ieoi^  II  10  Ilali' 
•  iver,  174(1,  ■  <^.P>  Hl'<  3"''  <'"  1^™' 
Imc^  ni^ilialion,  i  6.(K :  urp»  impoiUuice 
of  treaty  with  Prussia,  i  634 ;  cooducl  of 
neKoiiaiionT,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  i  65K- 
Mt:  attitude  towards  the  peace,  i  fiif. 
6 10 ;  oppows  peace  without  evacnaitiM 
liv  the  trench  of  the  Netherlands,  i  66(1: 
|>'rivaio  correspondence  uirh  Lord  Sand- 
uirh,  i  6jo,  fiii  \  dis{nile  with  lA>rd 
SanilHicli.  i  Ci.ij,  6Aosij<(.;  consei|uenl 
crildiii'-s  of  the  1).  of  (.'umberlaiid  lu- 
wanis,  i  A60,  fifit;  nnnplain-.  .rf  hi- 
friends  in  Kn^laud,  i  667  «i<i. :  H. 
tc■nl<1l1~lmle^  with,  i  669:  fiireieii  puiRT 
of,  ii  11  ~iii|.,  ]i9iii|. ;  how  Ur  juMihcd, 
ii  1 ;  op|H.>ed  by  11.  I>elhain.  ti  16:  at 
llanovtr,  i7.to.  ii  I4  sqij. :  his  "Mlivc 
s]>itit."  I.onl  Slanhii[ie  his  model,  ii  It: 
ckviion  of  ibe  King  uf  the  Koinan».  ii 
,1  "fx-  \  ur|;cs  I'n  II.  IVIham  vi|{ormi> 
iiii~.i<uie-.  in  Amerii-a.  ii  tt:  o|>ixim> 
II.  I'elliam's  ditiiiuution  of  naval  force*. 
ii  1  ;  dissuailes  II.  I'elhani  froni  laune 
Ami'iica.  ii  K;  ieluni<  10  I':ni;land,  ii 
roM;  jealousy  of  and  resentment  ^^IM 
II.  iVlham,  i  j6i,  3411  differences  mid 
ijuarrels  with  II.  IVlham,  i  fiiv  '^H- 
661  s-m-.  ii  iosi)q.,  39,  40,  M«|H.i 
c.iuses  of,  li  117;  proposes  10  retire  ^■ 
I'rcsidcncy  of  the  Council,  II. 's  atWiec 
against,  1194 s(|i{.;  culdneuof  George  U 
10,  ii  97  Mjq.  1  jirivatc  foreign  cotie- 
s)inndence  uf,  i  638 1  jealouiiei  uccasimtd 
by,  iii  11 ;  complained  of  by  Sandwich 
and  CheslerHekl,  i  63 1 ;  Uukeof  UcdfbrdV 
complaints  of,  ii  113,  116;  Bcdfbrd'i 
reflection  upon  hit  treacherj  and  nilae- 
quent  retractation  of,  ii  40,  4111. ;  inwb 
uiAin  the   t).   of  Uedftird's  mimnMI. 
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ii  !)3i<|q-  ;  opposed  liy  II.  Pelham  and 
II.,  ii  jij  sqq. ;  Ills  choice  of  "  liltlc 
lieoplc"  lur  the  administration  opposed 
by  H.  and  H.  Pelham,  ii  40. 4)  ;  desires 
t'>  reintroduce  Lords  Granville  and 
Holderness  inlii  the  Cabinet,  ii  100  sqq- ; 
(ieorgc  Il'«  displeasure  with,  ii  1  ii  sqq., 
Ii5u]q. ;  H.  s  concern  for,  i  631  ; 
weathers  the  storm  with  H.'s  help,  ad- 
dresses letler  of  juslilicaiion  to  the  K., 
ii  41,  11;;  support  of  H.  Pelham's 
financial   reforms,   ii    14;   with   the   K. 

to  JiKeph  Yorkc  at  the  Hague,  ii  ij6; 
made  ist  Lord  of  the  Treasury  on 
II.  I'elhain's  ilcalh  with  H.'s  support, 
ii  Jyi.  307.  loy;  aHilude  of  Pitt  to- 
wards, ii  jor  sc|i|.  :  Pitt's  tribute  to  his 
f^inuerity  and  gnodwill,  ii  194;  Pitt's 
dLipIeiaurc  with,  ii  117;  policy  of  lead- 
ing the  H.  of  Commons  through  a  sub- 
ordinate, ii  ly4-.(,  113;/.,  11;,  135; 
im|irjcticnl)i1ity  of,  ii  itoii.;  H.  on, 
■i  t4<i,  iii  3M,  413;  denounced  by  Pitt, 
ii  197,  23H  sijq.;'  censuiwl  by  Vax,  ii 
319.  3*11:  abaudonment  of,  iii  i;  ridi- 
culed l)y  Leujjt,  ii  197  «.  ;  out  of  favour 
with  George  II,  ii  ii3<,[|i|. ;  military 
policy  of.  1 754,  ii  15 j,  IJ7;  hamjiered 
in,  ii  )J7  si|i[. ;  opposed  to  precipitating 
the  war  and  exlendini;  it  in  Kuropu, 
ii  1N3  ;  oi>iH>si:s  declaration  of  war  with 
France,  ii  i;K;  complains  of  publicity 
(jiven  to  American  expedition,  ii  181  ; 
repudi.ilus  '■continental  mea.sures,"  ii 
;34  II.  i  sclicme  "f  enlisting  High- 
landers rfjccle.1,  ii  371);  on  |iosition  of 

Ihe  K.'s  hostility' to'pili,  il  J36;  with 
H.  uri;es  Gcrge  II  to  take  in  Pitt, 
li  tyfi,  ;:9,  ijH;  declares  impracticability 
•  '(  priipfisiiig  Pitt  for  Secretary,  ii  149, 
1,11;  reopen*  negotiations  with  Pitt,  ii 
[i/,;  nr.  ''gltu"  nl  coming  interview 
with  Pitt,  ii  234;  toufeience  with  Pitt, 
i'  '?7,  137;  fin's  couipiainis  of  and 
iiciMility  lo,  ii  23M-9,  230,  13.S;  inclines 
lo  l-'ox  rather  ihiin  Pitt,  ii  19S,  i.w: 
IVincess  of  Wales's  anger  with  on  ac- 
touiit  uf  i'lix's  being  made  Secretary, 
li  149:  lukewarm  in  pressing  Pitt'.s 
claims  10  .iffifc  through  jealousy  of  his 
power,  ii  J13  M. ;  military  plans  of,  1756, 
>i  174;  res|>i>nsibilily  for  the  loss  of 
Miuiirci,  ii  i'.;sijq..  331,  a.wsqq.; 
made  respon-^ilile  by  Pitt,  ii  1H9,  190; 
justifies  hini-elf,  ii  .106,  317,  jsi,  3J3 ; 

'■  30'>.  310.  3J;.  iii  334i  campaign  of 
c^tUimny  and  aliuse  against,  ij  173 1 
strength  of  his  |)osition.  ii  173;  impru- 
denee  in  eMranging  Fox,  iJ  ,t04H. ;  Von 
refuses  to  defend,  ii  J7j,  390;  Fox's 
complaints  uT.  ii  fHi  11.  :  hostility  of 
U-icestcr  House  to,'ii  197  :  George  IPs 
legard  for,  ii  33.1;    mistakes  of  his  ad- 


rror  in  not  securioB 
Pilt,  ii  193 ;  defence  of  hts  administra- 
tion, iii  334  ;  recapitulation  of  conduct 
of  Fox  and  Pitt,  ii  337  ;  conduct  vindi- 
cated by  Pilt  subsequently,  ii  351 ;  policy 
and  administration  justified,  ii  372  1  fol- 
lowed by  Pitt  on  taking  ofBce,  ii  360 ; 
uiges  the  appointment  of  Pitt  to  office, 
ii33i;  Pilt  refuses  to  serve  with,  ii  976, 
178;  on  Pitt's  conduct,  ii  317;  Pitt's 
obligatiomi  to,  ii  101.  114,  176;  Pitt's 
ingratitude  to  cetisured  by  Lyttclt<m,  ii 
101;  resignation  of,  ii  180,  331;  urges 
H.  not  to  delay  his  resignation,  ii  335; 
I^rd  Lyttelton's  testimony  to  his  right 
conduct,  ii  380  n.;  retains  his  influence 
after  resignation,  ii  361 ;  position  in 
:7J7  after  Pitt's  dismissal,  ii  366;  Legge's 
overtures  lo,  ii  366,  389;  Legge's  secret 
meeting  with,  ii  394;  pressure  put  upon 
to  return  to  office,  ii  j88sqq.  ;  desired 
by  George  II  lo  form  another  administra- 
tion, ii  36;;  in  conjunction  with  Fox, 
ii  384;  junction  with  Fox  prevented  by 
H.,  11366;  declines,  ii  387;  H.  prevents 
from  taking  office  alone  and  without 
Pitt,  ii  367,  396  sqq. ;  meetings  with 
Bute  and  Pitt,  ii  367 ;  George  II  s  anger 
with,  ii  368.  388,  394;  ist  I^rd  of  the 
Treasury.  June  1737,  ii  370;  share  of 
power  in  the  Pitt -Newcastle  ministry, 
iii  I ;  Lord  Anson's  complaints  of  his 
admiralty  afipointments,  iii  31 ;  relationn 
with  Pitt,  iii  375qq.,  31,  39  sqq. ;  H-'- 
advice  to  how  best  to  act  with  Pitt,  iii 
i^;  testimony  to  Pill's  abilities,  iii  3^8; 
aim  of  Pitt  to  diminish  influence  olT  ii 
S78,  iii  10  sqq. ;  endeavour  of  Pitt  to 
throw  unpopularity  and  responsibility  of 
the  war  expenditure  upon  repelled  by. 
iii  17;  conversation  with  Lady  Yarmouth 
on  Pitt  and  the  K.'s  dislike  of  him,  iii 
5S;  complaint  of  ill-treatmeni  at  Lei- 
cester House,  iii  193;  declines  to  advise 
Geu^e  II  at  the  Hanoverian  crisis,  iii 
t6i;  endeavours  to  dissuade  George  II 
from  the  Hanover  Neutrality,  iii  173; 
endeavours  lo  moderate  George  ll's 
anger  against  Ihe  D.  of  Cumberland, 
iii  1S7',  urges  appointment  of  lagonier 
as  commander-in-chief,  iii  191;  in  favour 
of  Pitt's  project  of  gaining  Spain  by 
ceding  Gibraltar,  iii  165;  presents  lo 
Mmede  Pompatlour,  iii  113;  altercation 
with  Pitt  on  the  Halicas  Corpus  Bill, 
iii  44-j;  supports  Militia  Bill  of  17,18, 
iii  51;  urges  Geoige  II  to  give  Lofl 
Temple    the    Garter,    iii    13,    60  sqij.. 


Vorke,  iii  31  sqq.,  76  sqa.,  ti6;  Pitt 
acquiesces  in,  iii  104 1  Lord  Holdemess's 
jealousy  of  (!en.  Vorke,  iii  67  sqq.,  83; 
conduct  in  the  aRair  of  the  Incimnufs 
letters,  iii  34,  66  sqq. ;  Lord  Holdet- 
ness's  obligations  lo  and  intrigues  against. 
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iii  gg;  alarm  at  Pitt':>  indignalion  in  Ihe 
■Rair  of  ibe  Incaiiniie,  iii  bT  ;  conversa- 
tion with  Fill,  iii  ;8;  aleUins  from  de- 
fending Joseph  Vorki:,  iii  ]4G<|q.,69!^qq. ; 
n.'s  objections  lo  his  conduct,  iii  15  sqq., 
71;  H.'s  advice  to,  iii  76;  H.  thtealcns 
to  retire  from  public  business  unless 
iniiilied,  iji  K7;  compcllcil  by  H.  to 
undertake  defence  of  Joseph  Vorke,  iii 
16;  Joseph  Vorkeon  hiswanl of  couTSgc 
and  sagacity,  iii  H6;  "afraid  of  his  own 
sliadow,"  iii  105;  justiiicaliim  of  his 
conduct  lo  General  Vorke,  ll.'s  com- 
ment upun,  iii  9;  sijq. ;  (len.  ^'orke's 
reception  of,  iii  toil  dissatisfied  with 
Gen.  Yorke's  reception  of  his  eiplana- 
lions,  iii  104 ;  assures  Joseph  Yurke  of 
his  iiupiiorli  iii  114  nw. ;  memorandum 
for  the  k.  on  H.  on<I  Joseph  VoikL',  iii 
83;  supports  H/s  mumurandum  for  [he 
CaHnet  tehalrilitatini:  Gen.  ^'o^ke,  iii 
94;  memorandnm  ol  conference  on  II. 's 
continued  uneasiness  rcuardini;  Joseph 
Vorke,  iii  loj;  Bute  s  convtrsalioii 
about  Pilt  rt^MMled  to,  iii  $4 ;  CI>Il^  etxi- 
tion  with  George  11  on  I'ilt.  iii  71; 
tefnscs  George  It's  demaiHl  fur  niDney, 
iii  40;  Kivmsi  d^(Jommageuieiils  {<•>  Han- 
over, iii  j(i ;  able  inaiui|iemi;ii[  of  [lie 
Italiona]  httanues,  iii  114.  i:,:;  Lord 
llultkmess's  imperiiiieni  ti.nduti  lo,  iii 
ii-f><  64;  omjoscs  I'ill's  ptjlicj  of 
separate  expeditions,  iii  117.  II4.  i<;2^ 
on  I'itt's  scheme  uf  CNcluUin^  trance 
front  the  Newfiiundlaiid  Fislieiieii,  iii 
at4 ;  in  favour  of  Ihu  separate  negotia- 
tuM  between  France  and  tlngiand,  iii 
14J;  anxicly  arisini-  from  Pitt's  riiue- 
lance  to  peace,  iii  ifO;  distiusl  of  Hit's 
conduct  of  the  nei;i>tiation»,  iii  i^i)\ 
urges  on  I'ilt  wiMloni  uf  making;  a  peace, 
iii  144 ;  supports  policy  of  conciliation 
towards  llulland.  iii   ijfi;   barmuniuus 

death  uf  Genrte  II,  iii  ,104;  first  inter- 
view Willi  lieurijc  HI,  iii  304;  assur- 
ances of  support  from  (ieoriJc  III  and 
Lord  Bute,  iii  i(n,  JO4,  J06-7;  pres-'ed 
to  remain  in  office,  iii  idi,  J06-7:  choice 
of  the  next  porliaiiii^nt  piomiscd  lu,  iii 
i(n\  advised  by  II.  10  retire,  iii  30;, 
J07,  311;  cuiilrnry  advice  from  other 
quarters,  iii  161 ;  uijji-d  by  the  Whig 
leaders  to  retain  ofTiie,  iii  J07;  declared 
iiidi>pi-n.Kalile  by  I'itr.  iii  iM;  retains 
olfice,  iii  161.  .tayi  H.  endeavours  lo 
csiali|isli  |>ower  of,  iii  J09  ;  divided  from 

and  peace,  iii  16;  sqi|. ;  complains  of 
Iwing  a  dl>her,  iii  164;  "not  even  my 
I^riT  Wilmington,"  iii  310;  Lord  liute's 

plans  for  Belling  rid  of  I'ilt  and,  iii  ij;, ; 
played  oil  by  liulc  against  I'itl,  iii 
1(10  H|q.:  inliigue  lo  make  Bute  Secre- 
tary of  State,   iii  >6f(   proposes  Bute's 


appointment  u  Secrelaiy  of  Slate  10 
George  111,  iii  tit;  alliance  with  Bote 
against  Pitt,  H.'s  warning  thereon,  iit 
166;  opposes  fill's  expedition  10  Belle- 
isle,  iii  167,  311  i  on  I'itt'i  deipatch 
of  July  14,  1761,  iii  jiS;  resignation  d^ 
1701,  opposed  by  H.,  iii  319;  accouat 
of  speeches  at  Cabinet  meetings,  iii  178, 
I79i  315-^:  un  Ihe  war  with  SpuB. 
iii  340  sqq. ;  memoiaTiduni  of  H.'s  and 
his  own  opinions  on  instructions  to  be 
sent  10  Lord  Bristol,  iii  176-7;  client 
to  Lord  Egiemonl's  despatch  to  Spaia, 
'■i  194>  335 1  reproached  by  Bute  lot  hii 
pacific  disposilion,  ill  337;  convemtioa 
with  Lord  Bute,  iii  333 ;  Lord  Buu't 
complaints  of,  iii  331  ;  liepl  on  <a 
sufferance  by  Lord  Bute,  iii  191 ;  at- 
tacked in  Lord  Bute's  prcw,  iii  ig>; 
deprived  of  all  power,  iii  193  ;  advised 
by  Charles  \'otke  to  res^n,  iii  335; 
doubts  wisdom  of  continuing  the  Piw- 
aian  subsidy  lint  kept  firm  by  H.,  iii 
193.  300,  343-4  i  opposes  in  Ihe  CoudoI 
Bute's  withdrawal  of  the  Pruuian  sab- 
sidy,  iii  301,  Jjjn-;  remoQstraiei  with 
(icorge  HI  and  Bute  against  the  with- 
drawal, iii  301,  339,  341-1;  gives  Bnte 
assurances  of  finding  Ihe  money  for  the 
German  war,  iii  343;  war  policy  of,  iii 
357;  on  Bute's  desire  lo  withdraw  fjion 
Germany,  iii  333-4;  "uncomfortable 
conversation"  with  George  Grcnvilk, 
iii  33'> :  op|>osed  in  the  Treasury  by  Bole 
anil  Grenville,  iii  351  sijo.,  3;6;  Bote 
'li  405;  interview  with  George  III 


signation  of,  Bute  acquiesces  readily  in. 
iii  357;  DukeofCumtierland  on  modera- 
tion and  dignity  of  conduct  of,  iii  301; 
refuses  all  gifts  from  ihe  Crown,  iii  301  i 
recapitulation  of  events,  iii  3;;:  on  OM- 
duct  of  his  supporters  in  case  of  hti 
resignation,  iii  354;  unwillingneit  of  bis 
adherents  to  follow  him  into  oppositioD, 
iii  4341  on  the  Peace  of  I*afis,  iii  419. 
437;  conversation  wilh  the  D.  of  B«J- 
ford,  iii  406;  (ieorge  Ill's  and  Bute'i 
overtures  tti,  iii  404,  406;  oRercd  ofiee 
again,  iii  369,  413,  4*4,  419;  Ltitd 
MansAeld  on,  iii  401;  George  IH  dii- 
cusses  the  terms  of  peace  with,  iii  370. 
413;  induces  H.  lo  oppose  ihe  Pace, 
iii  371,  449;  abuMd  by  Lord  ChanceHM- 
Henley,  iii  374;  refuMS  with  H.  to  con- 
vey address  of  congratubliun  of  CaB- 
bridge  University  on  the  Peace  lo  tbc 
King,  iii  3(14 ;  renewed  alliance  and 
friendship  wilh  Ibe  D.  of  Cnmbcriand 
and  Princcis  Amelia,  iii  371;  H.'a  dis- 
approval of,  iii  36J.  390,  401,  433;  in- 
fluence  of  the  Duke  of  Curoberlnnd  over, 
iii  36311.;  conversation  with  tbc  D.  af 
Cumberland,  iii  418,  413;  vitil  to  Wim- 
pole,  iii  4I5,  417;  on  cxpoliiaa  of  dw 
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D.  of  Devonshire  from  office,  Hi  418; 
George  III  proscribes,  iii  4191  proscrip- 
ticin  by  Bute  and  Kox  of  his  followers, 
iii  377.  378"-  *t°  sqq-;  H.'s  advice 
Ihereiipoii,  iii  448,  450sqq.i  unhappy 
iilualicin  of,  iij  439  sqq. ;  deprived  01  all 
his  l-ord  LieuIenanciM,  iii  J77>  447. 
4.';i ;  refuses  lo  acijuiesce  in  policy  of 
inaction,  iii  3H0,  410  sq<i,;  gives  en- 
couraBcment  lo  Wilkes,  iii  379 ;  sends 
letter  of  reproach  lo  H-,  iii  376;  H.'s 
reply  to,  iii  439  sqq.;  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire on.  iii  449:  Lord  Kinnoull  on,  iii 
449;  complains  of  H.  to  the  Duke  of 
Devi>nahire,  iii  531 :  subsequent  con. 
fereiice  with  II..  kind nei.5  and  affection 
iif  II.,  iii  445:  urges  organisation  of  the 
Whigs  fur  opposition,  iii  438  sqq. ;  ad- 
vised by  H.  and  the  Whig  leaders  to 
alistain   from    ot^nised    opposition,   iii 

.i79i  4"i.  415.  417.  43' sqq-.  +48.  449; 

impracticable  scheme  of  opposition,  H. 
on,  iii  376  sqi)..  410;  Lord  Kinnoull's 
regrets  that  Il.'sadvice  was  not  followed 
by.  iii  ..^ri:  difficuhies  urged  by  Charles 
Vorke  lo  proposed  plans  of,  iii  411; 
relations  with  H.'s  sons,  iii  367:  dis- 
i^alisfaclion  with  H.'s  sons,  Dvike  of 
Devon^■hire  on,  iii  454-s;  venation  at 
Sir  Joseph  \'orke's  unwillingness  to  join 
the  opposition,  iii  519  n.  ;  demands  to 
know  Charles  Yorke's  intent" 
416 :    presses  Charles  Vorke's 


111  ,•44;  promises  suppc^t  lo  Lliaries 
Yiirke  on  his  resignation,  iii  540;  de- 
clares to  Pilt  his  support  of  Charles 
Vorke  for  the  Great  Seal,  ill  518,  541; 
ciinversatioti  with  H.  on  Charles  Yorke's 

Charles  Vorke  on  Mtt't  change  of  atti- 
tude, iii  .Bi9sijq.;  regrets  Charles  Vorke's 
Licliwaidnt'ssin  making  accommodation 
uith  I'r.ilt,  iii  .^i ;  conferences  with 
I'itt  .in  the  subject  of  Charles  Vorke 
am)  I'ratl,  iii  -^ti:  at  ilinner  of  the 
Whiy  k'iidtri  at    the   Duke   of  Devon- 
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656,  ii  ii8r.;  his  "infinity  of  ques- 
tions," ii  34  ;  in  raptures  with  a  new 
friend,  ii  jgon.;  fear  of  damp  beds, 
ii  175;  his  "lirm"  English  taste,  ii  176; 
his  lemper,  i  131,  6tg:  want  of  self- 
control,  li  I  lo ;  incompatibility  of,  i  630, 
^5,  6j6;  hasty  resentments  of,  ii  fio-i, 
iii  450,  .HO-i-  ?«3;  jealousies,  i  134, 
137.  ii  86,  loisqq.,  168.  ui  541.  S43  ; 
"want  of  manly  decision,"  iii  310  ;  hi^h 
spirits  and  good  humour  of,  ii  177,  iii 
■tjii.;  sincerity  of.  iii  541;  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  complaints  of,  iii  409 :  "  sensibility 
and  goodness  of  heart,"  iii  380,  449 ; 
grief  on  death  of  H-  Pelham,  ii  los, 
308 ;  generosity  lo  his  brother,  i  36* ; 
cuts  on  entail  on  his  estate,  i  154,  164 ; 
income  of.  iii  301  ».  ;  correspondence, 
i  lit  sqq.  passim 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  slavery  of  eating 
roasted  mutton  with,  iii  367 ;  corre- 
spondence, iii  306 

Newcastle- I'itt  administrolion,  iii   113  sqq. 

Newcombe.  Dr,  school  of,  i   101 

Ntwtomen  v.  Belhltm  {Bai/ain)  Heipital, 
Ii  4j6,  438  n. 

New  Court  Ballad  or  the  State  Mittisttrs 
art  Come,  A,  i  180 

Newfoundland,  landing  of  the  French  in, 
1765,  iii  403 

Newfoundland  Fisheries,  importance  of, 
iii  169;  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  H. 
on,  iii  451 ;  Spanish  claims  to  rejected 
by  Pitt,  iii  iji  ;  H.  on,  iii  I48;  Pitfs 
desire  to  exclude  France  from,  iii  169; 
N.  on  difficulty  of,  iii  314,  316  sqq, ;  H. 
advises  Pitt  not  to  insisi  upon  excluding 
France  from,  ill  169;  Stanley  declares 
impossilnlity  of  excluding  France  from, 
iii  310:  Choiseul  refuses  to  yield,  iii 
1691  restricted  right  granted  to  France 
by  H.'s  (dvice,  ill  I7[sqq.,  311;  re- 
tained by  France  by  the  Peace  of  Paris, 


1  .174 


New  jersey,  distnrt 
of  British  Cover 


i  17  ;  attitude 


Nicholls,  John,  on  H.'s  regard  for  appear- 
ances, ii  569 

Nichols,  John,  on  John  Vorke's  character, 
ii  577 

Nichols,  Dt,  waits  upon  H-  with  Sherlock's 
Sermant,  ii  5591. 

Nieuport,  receives  a  French  garrison,  iii 

Nightingale,  Mr.  besieged  by  the  militia 
rioters,  iii  3s 

Nixon,  perpetrator  of  the  outrage  in  West- 
minster Hall,  i  140 

Nooiites,  Adrien,  due  de,  note  on,  com- 
munications with  Bolingbroke,  i  378  ; 
as  advocate  of  peace,  i  390 

Noailles,  Marshal  dc,  commands  French 
troops  at  Deltingen,  i  397;  movements 
at  Dettingen  praised  by  Ligonier,  i  315  ; 
sends  tlescription  of  battle  of  Fonlenoj, 
i409». 
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validitf  of  their       Obstri-alim 


Its,  I'TOteslani,  and  the  Mat. 

riage  Act.  ii  73:  George  II's  reiyn  the 

golden  a^  of.  ii  73 
Normanliin,  residence  of  Sir  (iilbert  and 

Lad]'  Margaret  He.-Lthcole.  ii  159 
Norris,    Sit  John,    i    1^f.■,    measures   fur 

nianmng  fleet,  i    lyi;    driven   back   to 

TutImv.  i  147 
North,  t'rancis.  Lunl  (afterwards  ist  Karl 

of  Guiirord),  i  181 
Xoilh,    Frederick.    Lord   (aflerwanls    ind 

Enri  uf  (iuilfordl,  BU]>[iiirls  the  Uovern- 

nienl  in  tlie  debate  tin  uet 


I   .1X4; 


.  Tif.  attacks  upon  Hut 


iiicess  r,r  Wales 
I'itt  and  Ix>td  Tempi. 

iii  4(>];  Wilke'i  pub'li 
iii  ^'.i  :  K.>.  4t.  the  , 
ItBhers  of  orrcMed,    iii 

uf  tile  liurning  of.  iii  4 


I.  Sir  Vlel 


r.ir 


glared   lo 
eiilofiised 

.  4H-;   fii 
11.  s  „pi, 


fi:i»eo 


■    l>ii 


Wilke-. 

Uilk«  in..b,  iii  iio;  nuives  a.ij. 
nicnt  of  <]el>ale  mi  f^iiural  narrani 
4N0,  -.fyy,  i-ntms  reMilulioii  of  II 
Ci  imnion',  no  more  than  tlial  of  .1  diu 


Ihirttr.  Ill  4K0, 
No(tint;hani,   lb 


li  Ihe  ' 


.  7vA  l-:atl  of.  n 
\\\\ti-.  i  rio 


ix.kseller.  dui^.-.!   by 
I.  ili>khargeil  xililiers  seLllcd 
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■  311  *iq- 


H.'i 


Obsert-aiieiis  tn  tkt  Act  for  Prremtiag 

ClandcsiiHi  Marriagts,  ii  A6  n. 
Occasional  Thaugkli  an  the  Pratnl  Gtrmtw 

Occasional  Lonfoimity  Act,  ii  jj  m. 

OgXc.  Sir  Chaloner,  1  148  and  m.,  ifoi 
ojisists  in  W.  Indian  expedition,  i  ■/ 

Ogtelhorpe.  lieneral  James  Edwaid,  nou 
on,  i  4^5;  raises  indepcndenl  compuia 
at  Keiicllicm,  i  461 ;  commands  canlij, 
i  4H0 :  at  I^ncasler,  i  4H4 ;  faJK  to  cD- 
l^e  rearguard  of  the  enemy,  i  4KJ-6 

01ii)banl,  l.iuicnce,  of  Ga&k.  lakes  part  in 
the  KeU-llioa,  i  4^7 

OIniUIz,  Mcge  oir,  iii  iii;  Frederick  on- 
pelled  to  raiw,  iii  1,47 

Omyc&uudv.  fiarktr,  ii  457 

Un~li>w.  Artbur.  Spenker  of  ihe  Hniwe  iif 


1   oflke.    U.   on. 


<>f  the 


III  110;  opiHises  unnuUinc  cli 
Marriage  Ael,  ii  O4;  H.s  rebuke  of, 
ii  (JK,  (Vy:  on  IL's  not  receivini;  utHrc  in 
"I.*;,  ii  .i;'  "■;  ani-rmes  of  the  Militia 
Hill,  ii  161  :  and  the  Ualieis  Cotwi 
Act,  iii  41:  cmiiluet  regariliiii;  Ihe  Iiill 
for  inereisiiig  ibe  Judge*'  ^lario,  H.s 
ceiiMirt  .if.  iii  55 ;  cun.sulleU  on  liule'* 
and  Fmx'..  [>riH<cn|itionH,  iij  440;  aditce 
Miuglit  on  the  pmsucutiini  cf  Witket, 
iii  4ii;;  opinion  on  Wilkti's  prinlccr, 
iii  4V3,  .:,l6i  hHiks  to  II.  i«ice  more  to 
4K1 :  on  l.urJ 


Nottin|;hai 

l.it  I'^ari  i)f.  lUt'iten  actortiiiig  tn  liU  own 
CI  iiiscienec,  ii  411  n.  ;  ackiiiiwlet%rN  ihc 
force  of  prereclent,  ii  4J.t:  H.  declines 
to  Ftilliin'  denMoii  ol,  ii  419;  treatise 
:i  Cise^i  i>r  Impeachmeul, 


UT|;es  organisation  of  Ihc  \Vbie> 
■     ■-■■  -    •■'     j8 ;  mor. 

r.  iii  4yi 

"I  44'  ; 


i  fA 

NoiaSLOtii 

ii  8.  .., 
Kugent,  Robert,  ntlacks  Ihe  Marriage  Acl, 

ii  fii :  sU])|)orlK  defemv  nf  lale  ministry 

in   Mimirea  inquirv,  ii  ,t*<> 
Ku^^iu  V.   Cffetd.  n  49.1  "■,. 

VLTsat"ion  with  Vitt,  iii  lf>    "*■ 


Cliri>lian  witm'sM-?.,  vuln 
fKf\.  :  in  the  SiotuMi  1 
capturei)    at    (^rlisle    ;ill< 


in  Ihe  Wilkes  can 

ofhy  ItuleandFui 

dence,  iii  jif4  w^q., 
Omlimt,  iviw  if,  tii  4c>y 
Oran,  prop»»eil  liy  IMtt  as  a  ^ulxtilnte 

Gibraltar,  iii  169 
Ural^re,    Anne,    IVincess    of,    ttt    An 
Ko)-a),   I'rincess  of  Urange 


for 


e,   Willisni  V,   Prince  of,  1 

eluiracler,  i  dtfi,  ii  31 ;  iiLuricli 
le.  I'rince«  Royal,  i  173  n.;  general 
lie  allied  army,  i  fivj;  made  .^tadl. 
ler,  i  616,  6j8,  651:  meeting  iiiib 
■rge  II.  i  6js 

e,  William,  I'rince  uf,  ton  uf  aluvr, 
lence  of  Joseph  Vurke  with,  ii  j;i 
ncc.  esliniat«  uf  expenditure  up>n, 
I.  iii  149 
I.    i>.t    Karl    uf,    ,«   Walpote.    ^ir 

lid,  James  llnller,  jnd  Dake  of.  Dote 

lie.  Admiral  Henry,  naval  uperaiiou 
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Osnaburg.  bishopric  of,  scheme  of  appro- 

prialing,  i  633,  658,  661,  ii  s 
Ossorio,  Chevalier  G.  d',  i  359 
Ossulston,    Lord,   offender    in    clandestine 

marriage  of  ward  in  chancery  and  com- 

mitied  to  prison,  ii  470 
Ossun,  Marquis   D'.   French  Ambassador 

al    Madrid.   Choiseul    on    the    Kamiij- 

Compact  to,  iii  171,  18,; 
Ostcn<i,  captured  by  the  French,  i  388, 

434    sqq.,    +38-441  ;    receives    French 

Oslend  Company,  i  101 

O'Sullivan,  John,  Jacobite,  nole  on,  i  S44 
Oswald,  James,  nole  on,  iii  5:  speech  on 
'  Halwas  Corpus  Bill,  iii  £ 
"  "  irt.  captured  by  Montcalm,  ii 

I  having 


Sis 

itenance  of  ander  the 


173, 


Oxenden.  Sir  Geo^e.  concc 
kissed  his  hnnd  to  H.,  ii 

Oxford,    2nd   Lord,   opposes 

removal  ol  Wal|>ole,  1  IJ3-.  sells  \yim- 
pole  to  H..  i  30(S;  coirespondi 


for 


'44 


Page,  Sir  Francis,  vilified  by  R-  Savage, 

Pa^tt  V.  Gte.  ii  437,  444 
Paila,  sacked  by  An^on,  i  J30 
Palatine,  Llecl.-r,  subsidy  to.  ii  4 ;  demandi 
lor  iuisiilies,  ii  j6;  opposed  by  George 
II,  ii  3S 
Paley,  William,  on   ihe   "competition  of 
■     ■      ■■  ■■  ^  the  ne- 

-    i  498 
Palmer,   Samuel,   i   s'  I    correspondence, 

I'andnurs.  sue  Cioats 

I'apillon,  David,  i  51 

I'a|)illi>ii.  Mr,  handsome  behaviour  on  his 
Ihrtaleni-d  proscription,  tii  454 

Pa|nll..n,  I'hilip,  M.P..  i  51,  J7 

l-api"""-  Thomas,  M.P..  i  17;  defends 
Ihe  lown  liberties  of  Dover,  corrupt 
conviction  of,  and  escape  abroad,  i  Vf 

Papillun  family,  friendship  of  with  H.,  li 

Pardciii,  jjrounds  for  exercise  of  royal  pre- 

Pardei)!  in  Calcs  of  Imptachmtnt,  \  66 

Paris,  I'eocL'  of,  terms  of  and  consequencei 
of,  iii  374  sijq.,  401  sqq. ;  N.  on,  iii 
437 1  U.  on.  iu  K04:  compared  with  the 
I'cace  of  Utrecht,  iii  173,  385,  189,  363, 
418  M|q.  ;  H.  against  opposition  lo,  iii 
fii;  II. 's  speech  in  the  Lords  against, 
iii  37J;  attention  to  Frederick's  interests 
in,  iii  373:  Itule's  sacrifice  of  great  op' 
porlunilies  in.  iii  406;  fall  of  the  stocks, 
iii  431 


Marriage  Act,  ii  66  n. 

Parisot,  Pierre,  nole  on,  ii  181 

Parker,  Sir  Thomas,  Chief  Baron  of  tbe 
Exchequer,  note  on,  ii  478 ;  i  u,  64,  ii 
460  H. ;  H.'s  friendship  for,  ii  J04;  Omy' 
chwid  v.  Baritr  heard  before,  ii  457 ; 
argument  in  Ryail  v.  Healtf  referred 
to,  ii  419  ;  argument  in  Gardim  a/Ptait, 
ii  541 ;  carries  messi^  from  the  Jud^ei 
to  H.  on  his  resignation,  ii  336;  opinion 
in  the  Lords  in  support  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Henley's  ^cree  io  Dmry  v. 
Vrury,  iii  389 

Parker,  Capt.,  letter  of,  i  400 

Parliament,  privilege  of,  1 1 14 ;  in  Wilke*** 
case,  iii  48S  sqq. ;  in  cases  of  libel,  H. 
and  Pitt  on,  iu  501;  Charles  Vorke  on 
arbitrary  character  of,  iii  J51 ;  debate 
upon  io  the  H.  of  Commons,  iii  556; 
decision  of  Chiefjustice  Pratt  that  libel 
is  covered  by,  iii  460;  H.'s  disapproval 
of,  iii  466;  resolution  of  the  H.  of  Com- 
mons that  libel  is  not  covered  by,  iii  467 ; 
H.'s  approval  of,  iii  478 

Parole  evidence,  cancelled  by  clear  proof 
of  forgny,  ii  511 

Parslow,  Capl.,  1  393,  400,  409 

Partridge,  Mr,  agent,  ii,  17-6 

Party  government,  George  Ill's  policy  of 
destroying,  ii  ^5,  iii  136  sqq.,  JJ9,  360; 
K.  OD,  i  59,  iii  468,  496,  515 

Patents,  cancel!  itig  of,  the  Chancellor't 
jurisdiction  over,  ii  419 

Patna,  French  attack  apon  defeated,  iij 
138 

Patronage,  Sir  R.  Walpole  on,  i  1B7 

Peace,  breach  of  the,  i  81,  147 

Pearce,  Zachary,  advanced  by  H.,  ii  359 

Piarat  v.  LitU,  ii  471 

Pearson, — ,  imprisonment  of  for  clandestine 
marriage  to  ward  of  chancery,  ii  470 

Peerage,  privil^e  of  the,  in  case  of 
bribery,  iii  493 

Peerage  Bill,  i  174 

Peers  of  Ireland,  appellate  juriodictioD  of, 
abolished,  i  67 

Flint  /Brie  it  dttrt,  instance  of,  i  131 

Pelham,  Catherine,  marriage  to  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  i  361 

Pelham,  Harry,  diamisial  from  tbe  Ctu- 
toms,  iii  44] 

Pelham,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry,  i  119  and  n., 
176,  177,  178;  character  and  lolenU.  i 
184,  ii  78,  168;  hii  temper,  i  619;  ill- 
humour  of,  ii  1 1  *qq. ;  ae^randeoc)'  of, 
i  630 ;  deoth  of  bii  stKU,  i  361  n,  ; 
Secretory  at  War,  i  96  ;  parhamentary 
candid«e  for  Stusex,  i  14*  i  retains 
office  on  UXi  of  Walpole,  1  180  \  (Up^ 
ported  and   encouraged  \rf  Walpole,  i 


competition  for  po*er  witn  Grufilie,  i 
JI44;    oppoaei   Convention   of   Hanui, 
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Chancellor  of  the  Excheijuer,  i  ]Si,3i5, 
.437;  scene  in  the  closel,  i  385;  re:iign5 
and  returns  to  aKce,  1746,  i  499 ;  con- 
ference with  the  Kiiic,  i  504;  K.'si 
complaints  of.  i  ,^65;  disputes  with  N. 
and  complainis  of,  i  619.  634.  fii^l  sqq., 
664  sqq.,  668,  ii  10.  37,  95,  101  sqij.; 
causes  of  these  ihercalions,  ii  [17; 
rivalry  willi  N.  Tor  powci,  ii  30;  breach 
with  N„  ii  40 ;  opposes  N.  s  Toreign 
[lolicy.  ii  1  sigq.,  10  sqq.,  16;  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  N.'s  foreipi  policy,  li  3;; 
in  favour  of  peace,  1748,  i  633;  supports 
sir»ni>ly  alliance  with  Prushia,  1  631, 
'^34.  li  III  opposes  Bavarian  sulisiily, 
ii  3 1  against  nllowine  rorliftcations  at 
Dunkirk,  i  631;  agrees  In  sulisidy  tr> 
Kl-;cti>r  of  Cologne,  11  loK ;  sui>[)<>rts 
naval  cx|wditii>n  to  N<iva  Kcolla.  ii  H; 
peace  potic]'  of,  i  617 ;  neglect  of  foreign 
af&irs,  (timinishus  naval  forces,  ii  1  si|i|. ; 
opixnes  ]>uke  of  Iledfimrs  dismissal,  ii 
39v|q.,  loi  n.;  Ceoi^e  II  places  chief 
confidence  in,  ii  116;  on  gowl  terms 
with  I>rinces.i  Amelia,  ii  1 14,  iiG;  con- 
versation wiih  Princess  Amelia  alioul 
N'.,  it  114:  disapproves  of  reinlroduclion 
of  Lord  Granville  into  ihc  CaMuet,  i! 
101 ;  beneficial  character  of  ndministra- 
tion  of,  ii  49;  reforms  carried  through, 
ii  71^;  financial  measures  of.  ii  f ;  sup- 

iiurted  l>y  N.,  ii  14:  lednctiim  ofnalKinal 
lelit.  ii  18,  ;3;  <:cii^'e  II  on  Kuperiorily 
of  Ills  Hnance,  ii  6  w. ;  di-isuade<l  by  II. 
and  \.  from  taxing  America,  ii  8 ;  no 
influi:iicv  in  mililary  matters,  ii  l8t ; 
answers  Fox's  attack  uu  llie  Mairiagc 
Act,  ii  65:  urges  II.  x  acceptance  of 
eirldum,  ii  77;  ileatli  of,  ti  78:  great- 
ne>s   of  ihe    loss  by  his   death,    " 
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isiiikvil  of.  tii  44! 
I'dham- Holies.   Thnni.is,    Duke  of   Ne«- 

caslle.  Jiv  -Newcastle,   Duke  of 
I'embroke,   9th    Karl    of.  nule   -m,  i    1^5, 

181.  J03;   supjHirts   H.\  i>.ii«;r  to  the 

King,  i  333;  resigns,  i  491) 
I'engclly,    Sir    Thoina-.,     Serjeant ,    (?hief 

Boron  of  the   Kxclieijucr,   i  '13 ;    death 

fnim  gniil  fever.  1  No 
/'fiiu  V.   /jirj  /laltimoiv.,  ii  4'ji 
I'ennaiit.  I'liomas.  ac>:>iuut  nf  .Soli.iiicl,  j 


on  h'lee 


euliKjiies  II. 's  SeotI 

r™...rl.>m.i,>.IM,„ 

setiliiig  di'<pule>  cni 

.if.  li  461 


likI  M.. 
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I'trrin  v.  Blair.  Lord  MkDifield's  judf- 
ment  in  ciilicised,  ii  511 

Perth,  Earl  and  Duke  of,  note  on,  i  446; 
accompanies  the  V.  Pretender  after 
Culloden,  i  i%% 

Perth,  Duchess  of,  i  496 

Peter  111,  Emperor  of  Russia,  acccsMon, 
iii  197;  Frederick  of  I'mssia  i^ert  to 
guarantee  Ilolstein  to,  iii  198,  347; 
dcihroned  and  munlered,  iii  107,  406  ». 

Petty  Bag  Office,  the  Chaneellor'n  juris- 
diction in.  ii  419 

Philip  V,   K.  of  Spain,  death  of,   i  615 

Pliilip,  Don,  of  Spain,  establishment  for,  i 
63' 

"  Philip  Homebred,"  nam  Je  filumt  of  H. 
in  the  Speclator,  \  55 

I'hilipoll,  Elizabeth,  sit  Gibbon,  Elizabeth 

Philipott,  Sir  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, saves  life  OF  Kkbard  II,  i  33 

Philipott,  John,  the  Herald,  i  33;  on  the 
Gibbon  arms,  i  31 

Philippines,  conquest  of  the.  iii  368 

I'hillipK,  Sir  John,  oiislruclive  ctrndoct  in 
Parliament,  i  464  «. ;  suit  against  Pria- 
cess  Amelia,  ii  308  n. ;  George  Ill's 
'  >n  with  on  the  negoiiation  with 


I'itl,  i 
Fhillipps,  .Sii  Thomas,  pedigree  compiled 

by,  i  H 
PhtlBtaphtr,    Tb/,  i 


Pieta  V.    IVariitg,  ii  4M  n. 
Pirxicy,  act  for  suppressing,  iii  137 
Pima,  FKtlerkk  captures  Saxon  armj  at, 

I'itl,  Anne,  on  lilt's  accepting  fitvonni 
from  llie  Crown,  iii  ;Ki  n. 

Pitt,  Klary,  on  lilt's  aeceptitig  favours 
from  Ihe  Ciown,  iii  181  n. 

Pitt,  William,  Rt  Hon.,  aflernanLs  itt  Earl 
of  Chatham,  one  ol  Ihe  prospective 
ministers  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales 
ii  4];  fulininiiles  against  Hanover  in 
opposition,  i  19];  insulting  speech  on 
the  naiir)verian  truoiK,  i  3*5-6;  refused 
admittance  to  ofAce  by  George  II,  17441 
i  .17y-  op|)oses  employment  of  foreign 
trori|i^  in  Kn^land,  1745,  i  47S;  changed 
attituile  of,  in  support  of  adminislia* 
ti«n.  i  3N6;  Gcotge  II  uived  10  make 
Secretar>-  al  War,  i  418,  iii  6j ;  George  \\ 
refuses,  i  41S,  503;  Vicc-treosum  of 
Ireland,  i  ,(07;  itvade  Paymasler  of  the 
l'*orce.s,  i  439;  supports  N-  in  opposiiien 
10  H.  Pelliam's  diminutiOD  of  naval 
forces,  ii  I ;  supports  Bavarian  sulisidT, 
ii  31  'ipfMscs  I^jrd  Sandwich's  promo- 
liun  to  uflice.  i  630;  friendly  letters  10 
X.  in  Ilanovei,  ii  93;  recantation  of 
his  former  advocacy  of  war  with  S|»lll, 
i[  8  ».  i  on  loss  o'f  Ilenij  IVlhaoi,  ii 
187;  atiilude  lowaids  the  miniiten  at 
death  of  II.  Pclham,  ii  wi  sqq.;  ac- 
knowledges personal  obligujont  to  N-, 
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ii  lot;  visits  Lord  Roystoi 
ii  196  ft,,  repliei  to  H.'s  < 
"the  tiue  Chalhamic  style,"  ii  190; 
his  two  ways  of  obtaining  power,  U  190; 
his  "whole  poor  pUn."  11  loi  sqq.,  304, 
109;  repudiates  idea  of  opposition  as 
•dangerous  to  the  Royal  Family,  ii  ioi> 
104,116;  H.'s  support  of  his  claimi  for 
office,  ii  igfi,  in;  George  II's  hostility 
10,  ii  to6,  111,  115,  117;  exclusion 
from  the  Cabinet  owing  to  George  II's 
hostility,  ii  187  sqq. ;  H.'i  acquiescence 
in  and  reasons,  ii  igi  sqq.;  despairs  of 
advancement,  ii  114-5;  "^^  "■  for  > 
patent  office,  ii  115;  complaints  of 
neglect,  ii  iii;  disbelieves  in  the  sin- 
centy  or  the  ministers,  ii  11311.;  dis- 
pleasure with  N.,  ii  117;  advised  t^  H. 
to  lefiain  from  opposition,  ii  ill,  113  n.; 
subsequent  Biiiiude  of,  i)  119;  renews 
his  opposition,  ii  194  sqq.  ;  alliance 
wiih  Fox,  ii  194,  119,  111;  H.  on, 
ii  »8i!  Fox  wishes  to  serve  with  and 
under,  ii  110;  throws  the  game  into 
the  hands  of  Fox,  ii  113;  Ueo;g«  II 
wishes  to  dismiss,  ii  iii ;  prevented  by 
H,.iii,^;  lireaks  otT  alliance  with  Fox, 
ii  19?,  101,  iji;  supports  L^ge  in 
opposini;  the  administration,  ii  196 ; 
eulogises  I^e^e,  ii  144 ;  attacks  on 
Hanover,  ii  198-9;  unscrupulous  and 
inconsistent  conduct  of,  ii  198;  dismissed, 
ii  198;  evil  consequences  of  the  breach 
with,  ii  ii|9sqq.;  joins  the  Leicester 
House  faction,  li  100;  promotes  hostility 
of  (ieoi^e  P.  of  Wales  against  the  ad- 


relations  with  H.,  ii  119;  inclusion  in 
the  Cabinet  obtained  by  H.  and  N.  from 
George  II,  ij',',,  ii  190,  119,  138;  snb- 
•icquent  attitude  of,  ii  117  sqq. ;  confer- 
ence with  Charles  Yorke,  ii  196,  118; 
conferences  with  II..  ii  196,  107,  130, 
i]6 ;  offered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinel,  ii 
'ii  '•  conditions  of  accepting  office,  ii 
19G  S(|q. ;  claims  "office  of  advice"  and 
the  Secretaryship  of  State,  ii  197,  138 
s(|q.;  demands  patronage,  ii  141;  op- 
posed to  Continental  war  and  subsidiary 
treaties,  ii  131,  ]4H ;  disapproves  of  the 
Russian  and  Hessian  treaties,  ii  140; 
,ifter«a[d*  employs  German  subsidies,  ii 
159;  advises  Ihe  abandonment  of  Han- 
over during  the  war,  ii  131,  1^^,  136-7, 
94O1  14.1:  appriives  of  maritime  and 
American  war.  ii  131;  denounces  N.'s 
)>c>1icy  of  leading  Ihe  Mouse  of  Commoru 
lhron};h  a  sulHinlinate,  Ii  13S  sqq. ; 
dumnnrts  that  N.  shall  champion  bis 
OLiuw  with  the  King,  ii  118,  jji ;  re- 
t>iiili;ili's  desire  to  have  Ihe  Seals  with 
the  K.  hostile,  ii  J36:  changed  attitude, 
ii  I44:  conference  with  N.  ii  197,  137; 
h.wtilily  1.1  .\.,  ii  118-9,  '30,  13s; 
oliligai ions  III  \.,  ii  101,  I14  ;  ingratitude 
of   til    N.    censured    liy    Lyttelton,    ii 
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101  *. ;  force*  the  goveniinent  tw  his 
mndnct  to  let  in  Fox,  ii  101  n. ;  ioKrior 
to  Fox  in  power  and  lapporE,  ii  148; 
metaphor  or  the  Rhdne  and  the  Safine, 
11195;  bctiou*  conduct  of  in  predpitating 
the  war,  ii  1^7,  199,  100  it.,  ijft  n. ;  in 
favour  at  Leicciter  Hoote,  ii  iji;  Ad- 
raii»tes  aeainit  the  Hesnan  and  Knsiian 
Ireatiei,  ii  359;  Geoige  II  refniei  to 
speak  to,  U  ijo;  eicite*  clamour  aboat 
the  alfcir  of  the  Hanoverian  soldier,  ii 
l7Si«.:  tirade  agajnit  employment  of 
foreign  ttoopt  in  England,  ii  s6i ; 
denounces  IhcConventiODofWeMminsteT 
with  Frederick  of  Prussia,  ii  175,  391 ; 
chafes  against  the  miniiiers  for  Ion  of 


Minorca,  li 


;  censure  of  N., i 


buies  Lord  Anson,  ii  373; 
Lord  Anson's  tnaMgement  of  the 
ii  333;  necessity  of  taking  in,  li 
'the  material  man,"  ii  316;  H. 
.  les  to  urge  takbw  in  o^  ii  310; 
H.  op  difficalliea  attending,  ii  33a;  Pox 
opposes,  ii  3 1 1 ;  Geo^e  II  more  inclined 
to  Fox   tluui,   ii  333;    N.   urges  uaoa 
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renewal  of  nq^iatioaa  with,  ii  176; 
interviews  and  conferences  with  H.,  ii 
176,  377,  338,  331 ;  snpported  b_y 
Leicester  Home,  ii  176^  333;  raises  his 
terms,  ii  176;  support!  strongly  Militia 
Bill,  ii  161,178;  advocates  lhe|abandon- 
ment  of  Hanover,  ii  175 ;  rejects  offer  of 
the  Seals,  ii  316,  318;  refuses  to  serve 
with  N.,  ii  176,  178,  317,  331;  obliga- 
tions to  N..  ii  176:  M.P.  tor  one  of  N.'s 
-  ■  -0  N., 
tt,   ii 

377,  179,  319,  383  ;  Gmrge  II  oflended 
at,  ii  331;  pronounces  emcwy  of  Ladv 
Varmoath  in  Ihe  H.  of  Commom,  li 
177  IS.;  makes  "vast  piofenioni  to  Ihe 
K.  ,  ii  377,  ^19;  Geoige  11  declines 
proposals  of,  il  178,  333;  Fox's  denre 
to  connect  with,  ii  31S  m.,  333;  excludes 
Fox,  ii  37O1  ^33;  N.'s  Mcoonl  of  the 
conduct  of,  il  337;  "nobody  else  can 
save  the  country,"  ii  180;  "vistooary 
notions"  of,  ii  367,  391;  Secretary  of 
State,  1 756,  ii  iBo ;  Fox's  censure  of  fbr 
takiiw  the  government,  ii  360;  Lord 
Waldegrave  on  his  lac^oos  condael,  ii 
^_6i;  support  of  the  Country  Gentlemen, 
li  377i  H.'s  relations  with,  ii  373  iqq., 
375  i  convemtion  with  H.,  ii  349,  375; 
supports  Bynj's  canse,  ii  J41,  3441 
motives  of,  11  345;  insecurity  of  his 
situation,  ii  360,  ^64,  374  sqi]. ;  change 
of  front  on  obtaining  office,  11  361  iqq.; 
causes  (rf,  ii  364 ;  moderation  towardi 
llie  old  tninisten.  ii  376;  seeks  nippoTt 
of  the  Whig  Lords,  ii  361 ;  complimenta 
Anson,  ii  189;  coobio*  in  preiiing  the 
charge*  against  the  late  goveramcut,  ii 
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it  esialiliiji 
militia,  ii  361;  change  in  personal  dc- 
meanoar  tit  the  IC.,  ii  ^6^i  his  "unem- 
liamsseil  counlvnance,"  ii  190,  J63; 
sttirisctl  in  7'At  Tist,  ii  jyj;  aitopis 
measures  of  late  f^vemtneni,  ii  .^61,  iii 
lis;  suppoits  alliance  with  Frederick 
cirPrussia.  ii  |6j,  379  ;  letter  to  Fre<lerick 
of  l*TUS!>ia,  ii  jfi} ;  rcccii-cs  Frederick's 
thanks,  ii  jfi,*:  asks  vi.if  f.ir  Hanover 
mid  1'rus>ia,  ii  j6.i,  ^tjji:  [iruiniscs  Ibe 
K..  further  .lujiplics  Inr  Germany,  ii  364 ; 
(incinului.-t»rtheg«vcnitiium  cuncemini; 
the  lovi  iif  Minurca,  ii  .t.ii  m-:  supfXHti 
attack  <>n,  ii  350;  iironiiunccs  invectives 
on  An-iiiii  and  the  laie  niinistuis.  ii  .),( 1 ; 
tnrdjr  culi^-y  ol  Ansm,  ii  3511  Kint''s 
Slieech  written  \ty,  rcfuiiedln'tieiir^e  II, 
■■  Mi'  ^-tundstill  in  prepnrations  fur  the 
war,  iii  116;  military  plans  of  iin]xKied 
Ity  llw  l>.  of  CunilwrlaiHl.  ii  310;  (li%- 
nii'seil,  17s;,  ii  ,)^,(;  II.  rni  fniliirc  i>f 
liis  odmi  nisi  rat  iiiti.  ii  ,]i)3;  Mlualinn  <if, 
ii  iMf,  cunferenet;  wilh  Cliark's  Vorkt, 
iii  3N3:  cimdilioiis  fur  n-lu mint;  li>  ntlice. 

ii  3'>7:  11.  r<in<iders  iTniiraciiL'^tilc.  ii 
3971  ne)niliaii(inK  with  11.  fm  -eltlemcm 
<if  ['ill-Xt»'cu>tlt'  imiii->try,  ii  403>qt|.: 
makes  a|)[i»inlniciil  ii(  Tratl  as  Atlnrnuy- 
(ieneral   a   c»ndili>>ti   In   his   accejiling 
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l>v  [I.,  ii  40cj:  iniiniew  of  N.  with,  ii 
lii-;  SLt-rclniyiif  Male  fur  tilt'  Ni.rlhern 
l>e|Mnnienl.  ii  .170,  374;  (•real  increase 
■if  [Kiu'er  t;jine<)  liy.  iii  1 ;  talents  »f  );ivcn 


K.  cm  the  1  lamiveri.in  crisis,  iii  ifit  stjij.; 
ivptiili.iles  uny  share  in  the  llnniiver 
Neulralitv,  iii  173;  iirui-s  rci'u.lislion  cif 
the  Coiuviition  -.1  i;i...iLT-cvin.  iii  1N5. 
I'M  :  ilefcnils  tlie  Duke  ,.(  ('iiinl>eibn<l. 
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money  lo  Krcdcrick  of  I'ri 
ifit ;  relleclions  upon  I^ril  I^iudiiun, 
iii  i?s;  UT{:i's  up|Hiii<tuieni  ..f  I,ij;imier 
as  onnniandcr- in -chief,  iii  191-1 ;  tirade 
a{;.iinsl  llie  mival  and  military  coin- 
III  failure  of  e>i|Kilili<>n 

(;e«l.«j- 

I'  E^tntnil 

S|>ain  liyceiliiH!  (iiliialtar,  iii  iifi,  16^: 
N.in  Livour  nf.  iii  if}';  H.'s  doubis  of 
the  wMoni  uf.  iii  i:;.  ir>K;  failure  i>f, 
iii  iiy.  <leclarL->  the  nece.ssitv  of  de- 
lianinj;  ftoni  th.:  ■•  tiRi'lncss"  of  f.irmcr 


(  having  no  patrrtnaee,  iii  40;  relation* 
with  N.,iii  I7iqq.,  31,  39«iq-;  friendlj; 
character  of,  iii  153;  owing  to  H.,  iii 
III;  policy  of  sepoiBte  eipcdilioni,  iii 
117,  116;  various  opinions  concerning. 
iii  117;  Frederick  of  Pruuia's  opinion 
of,  iii  1 17;  criticised  liy  Andrew  Mitchell. 
iii  1*7:  opposed  by  H.  and  N.  and  the 
admirals,  iii  117,  914.  130,  tfi,  167, 
311 :  refusal  ti>  send  reinforcenienis  lo 
(icrmany,  iii  117,  iiA.  iji,  198,  144; 
Kivflerick  of  Prussia  on,  iii  iDi ;  II.  on, 
iii  145:  Gen.  Vorkc's  criticism  of,  iii 
167  ;  reasons  of,  iii  1 18, 130;  emliarra»ed 
liy  his  fiimier  declarations  of^iiut  a 
German  war.  iii  iiS;  urged  by  II.  townd 
reinfiirrenieuts  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  iii 
149;  demand  for  a  battle  from  I'nnce 
Ferdinand,  II. 's  criticism  of,  iii  147; 
]irivate  correspondence  with  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, iii  87 ;  declares  his  disapproval 
of  giving  support  to  the  I.andgrave  uf 
I Ies-o-<^iMtl,  iii  49,  Jl;  oppose*  N.'» 
(Hilicv  of  concilialiMi  towants  tlnlbDil. 
iit  I  [d;  ilrrluraiion  against  the  alliance 
with'  Frc<leriek,  iii  14K:  desiie  to  kee|> 
nil  K"od  terms  with  Leicesiter  House,  iii 
tiH;  threatcnc<l  by  1.i>t<I  Hule  un  l.onl 
<i.  Saekvilte's  account,  iii  140:  "uo- 
leams  hii.  juvenile  ernirs.''  and  Miimorti 
llie  (ierman  war,  ill  Ifli  deJUrM 
Amttica  was  coni|uiTe<l  in  (icrmany,  in 
Sil  •  urgfs  the  i^ncitUs  (<i  lake  risks,  iii 
iifi;  attack  ujwn  Anitrew  Hilchell,  lit 
127,  197;  desires  lo  iii,ike  Oil.  Joseph 
Vorke  minister  to  Frolerick,  II.  nlijecU 
I'l,  iii  iiyy;  Frederick  ileclares  ihai  he 
will  not  liet;nvemed  liy,  iii  I  tl  i  iealaukv 
uf  J.i^epli  Vorko  at  the  HaRUe.  as  k 
folioiser.if  N.,  iii  10;  icheme  of  removing 
ji>-e]ih  Vnrke  from  the  Hat^iuc.  iii  131: 
George  II  hopes  to  turn  out,  iii  4A,  4N: 
jthtnie  of  enlisting  l-Iighlanders.  it  in- 
iii  301  II.  on.  ii  37K,  jNt;  N.'s  (tiui»- 
|iroval  of.  ii  3841  on  the  cause  o(  Ibe 
niiliti.i  riots,  iii  ,f7i  corrcspiindence  ■ilb 
Lord  I'uuleit  un  Ibe  -Militia  .\ct,  iii  j;  ■.; 
ti'liiti'ins  with  Thomas  I^Jttcr,  Jii  364; 
attempt  lo  gain  Westminster  Ilatr  iii 
10:  jealousy  of  [Land  I^rd  Mansfield. 
iii  (7 ;  hoslilily  to  and  dispoiagemenl  uf 
Lord  .Mansfield,  iii  .C17,  .l3f-7;  endea- 
vours to  ihmwaslurupun  Lord  Manifield 
liy  the  Hnlieas  Corpus  Bill,  iii  5 :  uti- 
warrantahle  attack  on  l.ord  MansAdil 
on  question  of  rights  of  juries  in  libil 
rase>,  iii  4^4  M.;  arguments  fur  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Ml,  iii  43;  "violent 
rhapsody"  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Dill. 
iii  44-^;  speech  in  II.  of  Cumnioiu  on 
llalieas  Corjiu*  Bill,  iii  ,■-«:  Laid 
Koy>lon  on.iU43:  leads  popular  clammu' 
a)^inst  the  law  and  the  judges,  iii  1  sqq.. 
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4  sqq. ;  reflcclions  upon  the  judges,  i[i 
It).  ;,4;  declamations  and  attack  upon 
ihe  law,  iii  j ;  incensed  by  the  opposition 
to  his  Habeas  Corpus  BUI,  Hi  ^6;  alter- 
cation with  N.  on  the  Habeas  Coipos 
Hill,  iii  44;  unworthy  condact  of,  iii  10; 
H.  on,  iii  47;  disapproved  b;  Leicester 
House,  iii  43,  50.  51,  51;  sitpiBcance 
ufiiiiio:  pursuilof  populanly,  iii  iiqq.; 
Ix>rd  Lytlelion  on  his  "  infunous  prac- 
tices," iii  5o:  relations  with  Lady  Yar- 
nioulh.  iii  70;  conference  wilh  Lady 
\'arm<>uth  on  Ihe  Habeas  Corpus  Sill, 
iii  49;  atiempis  to  bribe  the  King,  iii 
to,  4(1,  501  letter  of  Bute  condemning 
rejeclion  of  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  iii  jo; 
"puis  water  into  his  wine,"  iii  51-3; 
'  ommses  bill  increasing  salaries  of  the 
judges,  iii  19;  presses  George  II  to  give 
the  Uaner  to  Lord  Temple,  ill  15,  sfisqq.; 
resentment  on  George  ll's  refusal,  iii  jj, 
56  sc)<).;  anger  and  discontent  of,  iii  40; 
conduct  in  tlie  affair  of  the  laionnuis 
letlers.  iii  i4sq().;  motive  of,  ill  7s; 
Jost'|ih  Vorke  on  insincerity  of,  iii  86; 
indignant  tellers  to  N.,  and  N.'s  re[dy, 
iii  bfi  si|q. ;  threalenH  to  resign,  iii  69, 
71 ;  ciHiversntion  with  N.  on  Joseph 
Vorke's  correspondence  with  the  Incon- 
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Genera]  Joseph  ^'orke  of,  iii  i 
Midilcn  chai^  cif  altitude  on  Lord 
Temple's  obtaining  the  Gai-ler,  iii  16, 
<ji  sqq. ;  interview  wiih  H.  on  the  affair 
•if  ihe  InioHHur,  iii  id,  97  w/\.\  under- 
takes to  make  lepnialiun  to  (ien.  Yoike, 
■'  'spapcrinthcCabinei, 
Its  to,  iii  100;  aim  of 
influence  of  N.,  and  increase 
his  »wn,  ii  yfi,  iii  10  sqtj.;  attacks  Ihe 
Treasury  and  the  Commissarial,  iii  3161 
strange  fulogy  pronounced  by,  on  Alder- 
man Ikckfurd,  iii  iS;  opposes  increase 
of  ilie  sugar  lax.  iii  iH;  on  iiuperiority  oT 
an  nidennan  to  a  peer,  iii  it)  and  w., 
iKi  u. ;  Geoi^  lis  displeasure  with, 
iii(;sq(|.;  Ijeorgc  ll'sconversation  with 
N.  un,  iii  71;  refusm  Id  promise  George 
1 1  Jidommagtmtiils  for  [lanover,  iii  g  i ; 
ciinference  with  H.,  iii  iS  n.;  lipeech  va 
the  H.  of  Commons.  1759.  iii  138; 
(les|>airs  uf  Inking  Quebec,  iii  13S;  on 
capluri:  of  Quebec,  iii  140:  H.  on  ne- 
cessity cif  keeping  in  ihe  administration, 
iiifio;  proiecied  expedition  to  Belleislc, 
H.  sii'l  N.'s  npp<Kilion  lo,  iii  iji; 
conference  wiih  11.,  iii  141;  harmonious 
relations  wiih  N..  iii  iji ;  lirst  interview 
with  Gcoi^e  III  after  his  accession,  iii 
,104'|>:  conferences  and  agreement  with 
llule  .It  George  Ill's  acccSHiin,  N.'s 
jealousy  iif,  iii  30;,  jio:  assures  Bute  of 
his  !>u|>|)ort  if  he  will  take  the  Treaiory, 
but  advises  iiim  against  it.  iii  30,1,  431; 
desires  N.  to  remain  in  ofiice  at  Geo^e 
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conference  with  H- 
accesuon,  iii  308;  piofetnoDs  and  obli- 
gations 10  H.,  and  LaiA  H.  on  ill  treat- 
ment received  from,  iii  315;  o^ect*  to 
Geai|e  Ill's  declaration  lo  the  Council, 
iii  lOii  J05;  complains  of  having  do 
power,  iii  joS,  315;  Lord  Bute'*  plan* 
for  getting  lid  of  N.  and,  iii  159;  Bute 

Elays  off  against  N.,  iii  160  iqq.;  divided 
om  N-  by  suspicions  and  diSerences 
00  war  aikd  peace,  iii  165  wq.;  Tory 
afipointments  made  by  Bute  in  concert 
with,  iii  i6y,  opposition  lo  Bute's  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  Stale,  iii  i6j; 
and  intrigue  to  make  Lord  Bute  Secretair 
of  Suie,  iii  165;  declares  lo  Bute  his 
disapproval,  iii  431 ;  war  policy  <^,  iii 
3ST*^!  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  iii 
tStsqq.;  b  1759,  iii  143  sqqi  deceptive 
appearances  infavouiofpeace,  iii  1 48 sqq., 
139,  1411  repudiates  desire  to  continue 
the  war,  iii  136;  determination  lo  con- 
tinue the  war,  iii  144,  14S  sqq.;  motives 
of,  iii  1^9;  influence  on  the  attitude  of 
Spain,  ill  ijo;  H.  and  Horace  Walpole 
on,  iii  ijo;  refuses  to  negotiale  wiih 
France  without  including  Frederick,  iii 
I461  Frederick  enpresies  gratitude  to, 
for  refusing  to  be  duped,  iii  1471-; 
uncondlLatory  attitude  towards  Spain, 
iii  143;  rejects  Spanish  claims  to  the 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  iii  iji ;  answer 
to  Si  Sevcrino  on  the  proposed  mediation 
of  Spain,  iii  136;  repliei  to  Fueniei'* 
memoranda  of  complaiats  approveil  by 
H.,  iii  isi,  If];  declines  Charles  III  of 
Spain's  mediation,  iii  143;  proposal  of 
the  Congiess,  objects  in,  ui  l4Ssqq. ; 
answeriof  the  Powers  to,  iii  114;  answers 
to  Fuenles's  memoiiali,  H.  's  approval  of, 
iii  ijo;  does  not  want  a  peace,  iii  144; 
determined  on  another  campaign,  iii 
14S;  urged  by  H.  not  to  reject  Ihe 
separate  neeoiiation  with  France,  iii 
141 ;  on  the  difficulty  of  making  a  peace, 
iii  149,  140;  H.  OD,  iii  m;  apparent 
inclination  foe  peace,  iii  3 1 1  tqq. ;  viewi 
of  icgardiiw  conditions  wJaA  alternatives, 
iii  31^;  indignation  at  Frederick's  ne- 
gotiation with  France,  iii  144;  letter  of 

with  Knypbausen  concemm^  Frederick's 
views  on  a  peace,  iii  314;  dulnut  of  hi* 
sincerity  in  the  negotiatiooo,  iii  s88-y; 
conduct  of  the  negotiatioaj,  17^1, 
Frederick's  criticism  of,  iii  183 ;  conver- 
sation with  Foentes,  H.  on,  iii  319; 
changed  atiilude  of  towards  the  nego- 
tiations, H.  on,  iii  3IS1  3i7i  audience 
of  George  III,  iiijij;  H.'aGonverwtioa 
with  George  III  on,  iii  316;  difficttlties 
in  making  a  peace,  iii  iw  iqq. ;  reAiies 
to   give  opinion   oonceminf   twnu   of 
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peace,  iti  187 ;  motives  of  hU  opposition 
to  peace,  iU  186;  supports  the  sejiarale 
negiitimiun  with  t'rancc.iii  16S;  conduct 
of  the  negotiations  with  France,  iii 
168  sqq.,  318  sqi].;  N.  on,  iii  3)1;  Sir 

Joseph  Viirke  on,  iii  337 ;  despatch  of 
une  16,  1761,  importance  of,  iii  169, 
181  i  insists  on  Krancc  |p  viw  up  the  New- 
fouiidlind  Finhviii;*,  iii  i6g;  despatch 
of  July  u-  ';"!.  H.'s  ilis:.p|.roval  of,  iii 
170,3181  violence alti)eCnlniiL<l  ineeting 
of  Auj:.  14.  ijfii,  iii  ,{io;  siievch  a(,  in 
171;   (Icspilch  of  Aug-  IJ,   1761,  sup- 

forteil  hvdeorge  Ell  anil  Itule,  iii  171  »■; 
[.on,  ill  171  sq<[.;  style  of  hii-dopiitches, 
remonslrances  thereon  from  .Stanley, 
Louis  XV  offended  with.  Sir  Joseph 
Vorkc  oil,  iii  184,  321;  Chi.iseul's 
distrust  of  hi?>  intentions,  iii  137;  s{iL'ech 
at  (^alaiiei  of  Aug.  14.  iii  171-3 ;  speech 
at  Cabinet  of  Sep.  18  in  sup|>oft  of  war 
with  Spain,  iii  17^1  speeches  at  Cabinet 
of  Sept.  31,  iii  315-^;  adheres  in  liis 
opiiiinns,  iii  313;  speech  at  Caliinel  of 
Oct,  3,  iii  i;8,  179:  lireaks  off  the  lie- 
golbtiiiiis  Willi  trance,  iii  174  1  on  the 
((uesti'jn  of  w.ir  nith  Spain,  iii  331; 
intilniction-  in  I.onl  itiklol,  iii  174; 
denianil  for  wnr  a(;iiiiil  S|>niii.  fjrounda 
of  his  policy,  iii  J7ii;  opposition  to,  iii 
174;  rejected  tiy  the  Calniiel,  iii  177; 
meiui  irandum  tu  Gcor|^  III  demaniling 
declarulioo  of  war  against  S|>-iin  of 
Tcmjjlu  and,  iii  175,  315;  resigiiatiun 
of,  iii  180;  criiidted,  iii  1S1;  coiiiem- 
poraivopinioo  of,  iii  i8;-8;  Sit  Joseph 
VnrU  on,  iii  333;  reason  -rf.  iii  58;  ill 
etTi-rls  (if,  iii  191 ;  res|>onsil>ilily  of,  for 
breakdown  of  adminixtratiun,  iii  iN,; ; 
suli:<ijucnl  ciinduci  of,  iii  180;  accepts 
favours  from  the  Cn>wn,  iii  iSo,  330; 
olHLTi'atiuiisiif  hill  iii.>ter:<  upon,  iii  iNi  ».; 
nro[iii^ed  oliicu  irf  (lovemor  of  Caiuida 
for,  iii  S3/o;  visit  10  [I.  after  his  resigna- 
tion, iii  iKi,  3!'j;  iiood  liuniourc<1  cim- 
furence  with  II.,  iii  331;  declares  his 
intention!.,  iii  331 ;  Iriumolul  visits  to  the 
city,  iii  iHi  ;  Geor^'  Ill'n  resentiiient 
»l,  iii  41/1;  vnthusiisticmeciinfjin  the  city 
in  support  of,  iii  336;  letter  to  Sir  James 
[lodges,  iii  181 ;  II.  and  N.  on.  iii  333-4; 
Sir  [.  Viirkc  on.  iii  337;  disowns  publi- 
cntii'in  of.  iii  33N ;  speech  on  tile  Adilress, 
N<.v.  17(11.  iii  i3,X-ij:  on  the  I'ritssiau 
al1iaiii.-e  anil  subsidy,  iii  301 ;  su^estions 
from  Frederick  to,  for  support  in  ornanis- 
iiig  oppusition  to  Itiili:,  rejecteit  l>y,  iii 
tifif,  converwitiiin  with  KnyiJiuuscn.  iii 
aOy:  urjjcs  moiler.ttiiiii  upon  Frederick, 
iii  3i;9;  refu^oi  to  cimvuy  adilreiu  from 
Italh  of  congratQlation  upon  the  I'ence 
to  the  King  ami  resigns  hlK  seal.  Iii  384 ; 
as  author  of  [he  AiwM  ffriton,  iii  400-1; 
on  the  [>.  of  Dcvoniliire's  evpiil-^ioii 
frmn  offiii..  iii  430;  convcTMttinn  of,  uith 
Thomas    N'utludl,  iii   430;    declaration 


against  Bute,  iii  43a;  conference  with 
Thomas  Townshend,  iii  447;  N.  on 
intentions  of,  iii  413;  diminished  popa- 
laritj-  of,  iti  436;  relation!  with  H.,  iii 
4I4;  inviokible  attachment  to  Lord 
Temple,  iii  508 1  proposed  negotiation 
of  the  Whig  Lords  with,  through  Charlei 
Yorke,  iii  414;  oHers  of  office  to,  iii  370; 
attacks  the  Cider  Bill  in  llie  Comnions 
iii  381;  sanguine  of  the  rflects  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Cider  Bill,  iii  4!;6:  in 
favour  at  Court,  .March,  1763,  iii  4SS; 
on  Geoige  Grenville's  unlitness  for  (he 
chief  power,  iii  487  ;  George  Ill's  pro- 
scription of,  iii  4f8,  496:  D.  of  Bedford 
urges  George  111  to  summon  to  ofiice, 
iii  47 1 ;  relations  with  Bute,  iii  43 1 ,  46^, 
473  ;  H.  and  D.  of  Cumberland  on,  iii 
.■30,  531;  rejection  of  propo)«U  from 
lluie  for  his  return  to  office,  iii  468,  509; 
negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Kedfonl. 
iii  ,<>3i;  visited  by  Bute  with  oRei  fram 
George  111,  iii  469,  itx,  jij;  ot)ject  of, 
i'i  .''30i  negotiation  with  George  III.  iii 
;i3  siii|.  1  II.  on  his  management  of,  Ui 
531;  failure  of,  iii  41^70;  George  III 
makes  capital  of,  in  537 ;  propcHcd 
advancement  of  Pratt  communicated  by 
George  III  to  Chniles  ^'orke.  iii  470, 
473,  -.yi;  refusal  10  admit  the  1).  of 
BMlford  into  his  administration  com- 
municated to  the  latter  by  George  111, 
iii47i;  abhorrence  of  the  I),  of  Itedloid, 
iii  530;  conversations  with  N.,  lit  ijfi, 
ty>  bill  interview  with  Lord  Rocktng- 
hani,  iii  545;  conference  with  the  I),  of 
Cumberland,  iii  5461  respect  and  regard 
for  [  I.  as  necessary  in  the  adminiatratian, 
iii  517.  63' '  H.  nn  intentions  of,  iii  f3i; 
des|iondeiicy  of,  iii  533;  conduct  of,  N.'i 
motion  oF  condemnation  of,  iii  {37.  541 ; 
Aiippoitx  the  King's  Speech,  1763,  iii 
477;  jealousy  of,  rcganllng  H.'a  and 
I^rd  KiiTcmont's  cnnferenceii,  iii  473, 
518,  518;  attitude  towards  opposition, 
iii   363,   417,   430;    Lord   Bute  on.  iii 


iny  (ippoulion 
415;  ducUinu 
14G;   H.  •«, 


IHrly.  ill  363;   H.  c 
opposition,   iii   J30,  »34. 

iii   447-8;     IX    of   Devon......   

4C4-.'; ;  conference  of  the  D.  of  Devon- 

476:  thinks  he  has  made  a  good  im- 
iitL-ssion  upon  Geoi^  III,  D.  of  Cnm- 
tii'iland  assures  him  of  the  contrary,  iii 
J47-M;  repudiates  parly  ties  in  his  speech 
against  the  I'reliminaries  of  Pemce,  iii 
371 ;  Ijidy  Temple  on,  iii  37,*;  absuios 
from  voting  against  the  I'eace  oi  Paris 
■ii  37.*;  Iiind  Koyston'*  diigusl  al  his 
conduct,  iii  417:  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  on, 
iii  371:  l.unl  Teinpleannuuiice*«Ui>ooe 
of,  with  the  Whig  Lords,  iii  381,  416: 
at  ilinner  of  the  Whig  leaden  at  (he'O. 
of  Devonshire's,  iii  381,  4*5;  attitude 
towards  Wilkei,  iii  5331  ^rai  mppon 
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to  Wilkes  agitation,  iji  363 ;  trMts  tiffiur 
oT  Wilkes  slightly,  iii  j<^,  539;  H.  on 
moderation  of,  iii  497, 498,  joo;  supports 
Wilkes's  privilege,  iii  J43;  H.'s  imposi- 
tion to,  iii  501;  fumi^ed  with  l^al 
arguments  by  PratI,  iii  460,  493  "■  '• 
auppoiCs  leaving  general  verdict  to  [he 
jury,  (I.'s  disapproval  of,  iii  464,  501 ; 
attitude  towards  Cliatles  Yoike,  iii 
4jisq<i.,S47;  Charles Vorke's difference 
on  Wilkes's  privily  with  Pratt  and,  iii 
iiisqu.;  friendshipwilh  Charles  Yorke, 
ii  196,  364,  456,  }so;  desire  Tor  a  con- 
fidential union  with  Charles  Yorke,  of 
Temple  and,  iii  498iqq.;  "hankering 
after''  Charles  Yorke,  iii  499,  ;o6  ;  con- 
ference with  Charles  Yorke,  June,  1763, 
■''503,  506;  Isler  accounts  ofThy  Charles 
Yorke  and,  iii  J17  s^l' ;  friendly 
assurances  of  support  to  Charles  Yorke, 
H.  on,  iii  471-3;  decUres  his  preference 
for  Charles  Yorke  for  the  Great  Seal 
with  the  proviso  of  Pratt's  acquiescence, 
Charles  Vorke's  reply  to,  iii  408-9,  S04i 
highly  pleased  with  the  "  House 
"  •"*  -"-  — •■  — -'nkles  holy 
hi  colliiion 


with  Charles  Yorke,  Oct. 
'763.  i"  4/31  H.  on,  iii  533.  535.  SjS ; 
increase  ofdifferences  with  Charles  Yorke, 
iii  4R1,  497 ;  changed  attitude  o^  and 
complaints  of  Charles  Vorke,  iii  5i6sqq. ; 
cause  of,  iii  473  ;  surprise  and  distress  of 
Charles  Yorke  on,  iii  319  sqq.;  affects 
surprise  at  Charles  Yorke's  opinion  upon 
the  privilege,  N.'s  and  the  and  Lord 
11.',  commtnu  on  ill  jj,,  ss!|  H.  on 
demands  of,  from  Charles  Yorke,  lii  535. 
538;  Lord  Rockingham  on  motive  of 
hostilitjf  to  Charles  Yorke  of,  iii  j^j ; 
complains  of  Charles  Yorke's  resigDation, 
iii  476,  547 ;  extravagant  eulogy  of  Chief 
Justice  Pratt,  iii  517;  renewed  support 
of  Pratt,  iii  516  sqq.;  decUres  his  pre- 
ference for  Pratt  to  Charles  Yoike,  iii 
537 ;  complains  of  his  usage  from  the 
Yorke  family,  iii  547;  decUres  a  breach 
with  Charles  Yorke,  iii  ■;34;  conferences 
with  N.  on  the  subject  of  Charles  Yorke 
and  Pralt,  iii  516;  N.  declares  his 
support  of  Charles  Yorke  for  the  Great 
Seal  to.  iii  51S,  541;  N.'s  eilenuatjon 
of  anil  11. 's  ogiinion  of  conduct  lovrards 
Charles  Yorke  of.  iit  jji-i;  repudiates 
rinally  all  lies  with  Charles  Yorke  and 
II.'s  family,  and  goes  into  seclusion,  iii 
4H1;  1>.  of  Cumlicrland  and  N.  on 
necessity  of  reconciliation  with  Charles 
Yorke  of,  iii  551;;  applauds  Charles 
Yorke,  iii  478:  attack  on  Charles  Vorke 
in  thf  II.  of  Commons,  Charles  Yorke's 
[ndi[;nation  at,  iii  47;;  joy  at  Chai'les 
Yorlti-'s  opposition  lo  ihe  government, 
iii  ;56;  speech  in  the  H.  of  Commons 
in  repi  y  to  Charles  Vorke  in  support  of 


ill  but  in  excellent  ipirjtt  at  debate  00 
general  warrants,  iii  564;  altercations 
with  Charles  Yorke,  iii  joj;  "in  love" 
with  Charlet  Yorke,  iii  4B1,  564;  appro- 
batioD  of  Charles  Yoike*!  conduct,  iii 
S6j :  attacks  the  judges,  iii  ^t ;  speech 
agairut  general  wanarit*,  iii  4S1 ;  chai- 
acter  and  talents,  1  sSi,  ii  1S9  sqq.,  313; 
Lord  Shelbome  on,  ii  377  «.;  H.  i«,  iii 
3B;  Gen.  Yorke  on,  iii  13a;  Lord 
Waldeerave  on,  ii  363;  Frederick  of 
Pnusia'i  contempCaonB  references  to,  iii 
117  "■>  iji;  N.'s  ttMimony  to  his 
abilities,  iii  115,  338-^;  eloquence  of,  i 
386,  iii  6;  conduct  to  George  11,  ii  189; 
George  ll's  dislike  of,  ii  111,  364,  iii  63; 
George  111  on  tyranny  of.  iii  536;  over- 
bearing temper  ceonred  by  Leicester 
House,  iii  ^41  comfilaint  of  his  tgm 
impiftttif,  iii  310;  "insolence'*  of,  iii 
«7t,  178;  George  II  oa  his  ignorance 
of  the  way  to  treat  Kuigs,  iii  iit  ».; 
provocative  disposition,  iii  17  n. ;  N.  on 
uncertainly  of  his  temper,  iii  rgi ;  hit 
vivacities,  iii  31 ;  ill-humoui  of,  ascribed 
by  H.  to  his  ilt-health,  iii  471  "acri- 
mony" of,  H.  on,  iii  187:  onreasonable- 
ne*s  of,  D.  <^  Contberhuid  on,  iii  {47; 
Chules  Towruhend  on,  iii  J46;  Chariea 
Yorke  on,  iii  jsS;  N.  on,  iii  s^3i  H. 
on.  iii  536;  Lord  Granville  on  his 
"madness,"  ii  367;  Lord  Bute  on  hit 
"  meanness,"  ii  177;  want  of  candour,  ii 
19a,  lor  sqq.,  iii  106;  want  of gcnerodty, 
iii  17  sqi].,  io6i  f«6,  316;  incapadly  for 
friendship,  iii  364,  550;  dtspoaitian  to 
be  busy  and  important,  U.  on,  iii  149; 
intrigues  and  ambition,  ii  19a;  uses 
opposition  as  a  means  to  gain  oKce  and 
power,  ii  i<^{  inconsislencies,  ii  1S9; 
criticised,  iii  1901  complimenti  to  Lcvd 
Royston,  iii  311;  treatment  of  H.'s 
familj',  iii  ^67;  true  greatness  of,  ii  190; 
marriage, ii  137;  onmarriage,  111184;  ^t* 
military  talent,  iii  10S;  atlilnde  towaida 
liberty  of  the  press,  H.'i  opposition  to, 
iii  501,  J16;  seldom  reads  newspapers, 
iii  33S  \  opinion  uf  Fox  and  Fox's  ofanioa 
of,  li  71-tM.;  on  Geo^e  II,  iii  155; 
coTrespondcDce,  ii  101  soq.,  jsj,  401, 
406,  409,  584,  iii  %i,  jo,  63  H.,  «  Miq., 
94,  lOD,  104,  106,  133,  140,  isosqq., 
3".  318.  36s.  «3  •■.  a»4.  533  *«■ 

Pitt,  John,  ind  Earl  of  Chatham,  birth  of, 
iiMS 

Pitt-newcastle  Admiruitratioii,  H.'a  rac> 
cess  in  settling,  ii  404;  H.  on  DCCCMt; 
of,  ii  aro;  character  of,  ii  3}i;  gteat 
strength  of,  iii  1;  adnntagei  ftna,  iu 
'"3«H- 
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I'lecd,  [ufUMil  lu,  penalty  lot,  i  131 
PtumpUe,   Rev.  ChnrleE,  rector  of  Wini; 
pule,   [irefennent    given    to    by   ![.,   ii 
563  «. ;  legacy  of  H.  tu,   iii  486 
I'lumptri;   family,  fricndiihip  of  with  II., 

I'lunkcl,  John,  conspirator,  i  74 

I'lumlilieN,  i  149 

I'ociick,  A<liiiiral   Sir  Geui^c,  victoiy  at 

llavaniiah,  iii  419 
l'oil«wil>.  Ciiuni  Htiiry  v. ,  l>riiMii;m  foteifn 


i  ifii. 


'7,t 


roisiiiiing  a.  huiJiand,  )iennlty  for,  i  iji 

I'lilw-arih,  Viscuuni,  i  io(> 

I'olici',  instilaliun  iif,  ii  :2 

I'linifiet,  md  Earl  uf,  iiutL-  i>n,  ii  541:1; 
i-iinilact  to  Ijidy  Rauekt^h,  ii  =48 

I'oiiipMlour,  Mmc  t\e,  ailviicau-  iiS  ucnct, 
1748,  i  6j4i  ■■Iremblefc"  at  /o.ei)h 
VurkcK  ajniiosch,  ii  150;  ijioject  of  tiiu 
Eii|>lish  nunlstcrs  of  f^niiit;,  11.  on,  iii 
iljiX/spiesenlslu,  iii  lit;  Maria. Thi.- 
rcNa's  assufannMofiiratiludelo,  iii  1151'. 

rmxlicheTry,  failure  of  oxpLililiiin  ugainsl, 
i  617;  cunquciil  of,  iii  i,::,  167 

Piinialowsiti,  Stanislas,  Count,  aftcnvanls 
Kinj;  of  I'olnnil,  noli:  on,  ii  579:  friend- 
ship with  11. 'a  foniily.  ii  571)  »- ;  illlpre^>- 
'— ,s  of  II.  and  his  family,  ii  579:  01: 


II.,  ii  584;  ciiiTCHiiondL'iiCL'.  ii  579,  ^64 


iliy,  Major-Uc.->i.  Hon.  lU-niy,  killed 


l-oilin,  jiulllli.  KV  (iilihcii,  Judith 

llictiiig  jienaltie*  for.  i   iN,i,  ii  ,=33-4 
Toitolicil'i.   Admiral   \'vrii<>ii   at,   i    2U7 ; 

I'lmsnioulh  (lockynid.  i  tifi 

l>otla[>Rl,  hi:l|ii.il  with  lroo|)B  ujjainsl  .S|iain, 


4-UI<il  >ecurili<.'s,  l>arjTains  with    heirs 

PotiiHain,  Uen.  \'otke"s  impiewiions  uf,  iii 
119 

Potter,  John,  Archhishop  of  t'anlirl)iir>-, 
i   iKo;  at  Ihe  Kugency  IJoard,  i   I4M 

Potler,  'I'liuinas,  Lli.irJriLT  of,  relations  Willi 
I'itl,  iii  364.  jOs  ;  attacks  the  K"i"eni. 
mcni  at  Hit's  instigation,  ii  1.(6:  urge-, 
advancetnenl  of  I'rall  to  "loiitr  li.'s 
iiMulencu.'*  iii  3651  receives  office,  1757, 
ii  174 ;  activity  in  luliniiii.slering  ihv 
Militia  Act,  iii  37;  "n  change  of  [>rin- 
dplcs,  iii  HI  w.  i  ijutitcd,  ii  ros"-:  C"- 
respondence,  ii  17J  ».,  iii  365 

Poulett,  l.oril,  correspondence  with  Pitt 
on  the  failure  of  the  Mililia  Acl,  iii  37  ». 


Powis  House,  i  105 

Powys,  Sir  Litlleton,  note  on,  skit  on  by 
H..  i  65 

Poynings'  Act,  iii   1 1 

Prailital  Registry,  iligmaliasl  by  11-  as  of 
no  value,  ii  430  ». 

Prades,  Abbe  de,  conviction  of,  iii  1*9 

Praed,   Mr  Mackworth,  i   109 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  i  103 

Prague,   cs^ure   by   the   French,  i   104 : 
Frederick's  victory  at,  iii   iij 

Pratt,  Charles,  afterwaidii  Earl  Camden,  N. 
bringsinto  Parliamenl.  11309,315,  3  tT,  iii 
361;  ll.'sfriendshipfoT.ii 316;  Il.'ntreat- 
ment  of,  iii  365-6  n.  ;  Charles  Votke's 
friendship  for,  iijt?;  refutes  H.*»olIer  of 
ind  Judgeship  of  Chester,  ii  316  st 
3G;;;  aim  of  Pill  to  increase  influe 
in  Westminster  Hall,  iii  ao;  a«ioinl- 
nient  of  Attorney-General  over  Uiailet 
\'orke'!i  heail  a  condition  of  Pitt's  ac- 
ce]>[ing  office,  ii  371,  40S.  41a:  Lord 
Hull'  on,  the  irul  Lord  H.  on  motive  of, 
'"  3''4i  3^>:  l>^innii^  of  the  rivalry  of 
Cliarlcs  Vorke  oith,  ii  30U,  tti.  31,1 
Mj<^. ;  tonsvuuenceii  of,  iii  364  sqq. ; 
ainicalilc  relations  with  Charles  Vorke. 
iii  366 ;  Charle>  \'<irke  draws  reporlK 
for,  ii  571,  iii  (04;  upeech  in  the  II.  of 
Ciinimiins  in  support  of  the  Habea> 
(Jor|>us  Itilt,  iii  4,  6,  43;  supports  Pill 
in  hi«  attack  U|>on  the  judges,  iii  4  ^<1<: 
opposes  the  bill  lo  increase  Ihc  judget' 
salarie!,,  iii  51;  lltl's  extrava^nt  eulo^' 
of,  iii  i;i7;  Geoi^e  II  wisheii  to  remo\e 
from  otfice.  iii  46,  48 ;  compelled  10 
accept  Chief-Justiceship  uf  ihe  (^omnMin 
Pleas  ii  .'74.  "■  ^93.  366;  Walpole  00 
Ibe  consequences  of,  iii  460 :  PiltV 
<leclaTalion  of  his  preference  for  Cliarle- 
\'orke  for  the  Great  Seal  over,  with  the 
]iToviso  of  ac([uiesLence  of,  iii  471, 498-9. 
•04,  ,to7,  509 ;  application  of  vrrit  of 
Habeas  Corjnis  for  Wilkes  lo,  iit  46a: 
II.  on,  iii  488,  491;  proceetdiDSn  in 
Wilkes's  case  before,  ill  491 ;  discf 

Wilkes  on  his  privile         

iii  460;  decides  that  Ii 
of  ilie  jKace,  iii  460;  11.  s  disapproval 
of.  iii  466:  judgment  that  librl  isoovereil 
by  jiarlianienlary  privilege,  H.'s  di>- 
a]i|>roval  of,  iii  4601  contrary  deci»in 
by  the  II.  of  Commons,  iii  467;  leaves 
general  venlict  to  the  jury  in  libel,  H-'- 
stiong  disapproval  of,  iii  4(14,  ,«■  1 :  de- 
clares gi^neral  wnmati  illc^,  iii  460. 
.:ii  :  Charles  Vorke's  difference*  na 
Wilkes's  privilege  with  Pitt  and,  iii 
tJ3  sqq.;  conduct  of  the  trial  of  the 
.Messengers  of  (be  Secretary  of  Stale. 
II.  on,  iii  S 10-11;  on  right  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  issue  varranta,  iii  463 ; 
fumbibes  Pitt  with  Icf^al  ajyumeota,  iii 
4<M>>  49i  "■:  popolaniv  ol;  iJ  s**i  ■>■ 
460;  conduct  approved  bj  tke  D.  «f 
Cumberland,  iU  519;  Piti'a 
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Charles  Yorke's  accommodation  with, 
H.  on  meaning  of,  iii  Jjs;  backward- 
ness of  Charles  Vorke,  lii  jio;  N.'s 
iwrets  at,  iii  J41;  H.  slighted  by  and 
diSike  of,  iii  511;  Pitt  renews  his  sup- 
port of  claims  of,  iii  j  16  sqq. ;  Pitt  gives 
preference  for  the  Great  Seal  to  over 
Charles  Yotke,  iii  s'T.  537;  P'"'5  "d- 
yocacy  of  his  advancement  in  negoliation 
with  George  III,  iii  470,  473;  commu- 
nicated to  Charles  Yoike  by  George 
III,  iii  SJ7;  conference  with  the  D.  of 
Devonshire  ai  Bath  on  Pitt  and  Charles 
Yorke,  iii  J57;  unwarrantable  attack  on 
Lord  Mans^eld  on  question  of  rights  of 
juries  in  libel  cases,  iii  464  r.;  on  H.'s 
greatness,  ii  4S4,  511-9;  annuitjr  of  over 
and  above  his  salary,  ii  j68  ».;  seldom 
wrote  his  judgments,  ii  51J  n.;  opioioD 
in  the  Lords  in  support  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Henley's  decree  in  Drury  v. 
Druty,  iii  389;  excessive  self-confidence 
of,  II.'s  rebuke  of,  iii  390 ;  inaccuracy  of 
his  anecdotes,  iii  365  n. ;  correspon- 
dence, iii  366  «.,  493  B. 

Pratt,  Sit  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  i  74 

Precedents,  value  of,  i  119,  ii  411  sqq., 486-9 

Preri^tive,  the  K.'9,  management  of  his 
family,  ii  48 

Presljyicrians  at  Dover,  i  10 

I'rrsiM,  ex  partt,  ii  444 

I'rcss,  the,  H.  and  support  of,  ii  373  n.\ 
liberty  of  the,  i  85;  H.  on,  i  190,  110-1, 
iii  4M,  501  ;  Pitt's  views  on.  iii  466, 
501,  S'6 

Preslonjians,  Jacobite  victory  at,  i  41  j, 
4S7  -'«W- 

I'reicnder,  the  Old,  ste  James,  the  Old 
I'retender 

I'retender,  the  Voung,  sti  Charles,  the 
Young  Pretender 

I'riileaux,  campaign  of  in  Canada,  iii  13*8 

/'ruil  V.  Parrat,  ii  466 

Prisons,  condition  of,  i  79,  joi 

I'rivaleers,  British,  complaints  of,  iii  135, 
"J7.  "41  «t<l- 

Privilege  of  parliament,  of  the  peerage,  ite 
Parliament,  privilege  of.  Peerage,  privi- 

Privy  (.'ouncil,  action  in  interfering  in  laws 
of  Loloniul  parliament  questioiMd,  I  91 ; 
appeals  10,  ii  483  n. 
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importance  of  the,  i 


ii  410.  4«J  "■ 
Probyn.  Sir  Edmund,  Lord  Chief  Baron 

of  the  Kxchefjuer,  note  on,  ii  54O 
Ptogress  of  a  lUvitu,    'Ihe,   i   117 
Prohibilicms,  as  distinguished  from  JnjUBC- 
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Pramst  v.  Aiingdm,  ii  414,  438 
Piussia,  Prince  August  Ferdinand  of,  iii 

Pnuija,  FrinceM  August  Ferdinand  of.  iii 

110,  iiS 
Prussia,  Augast  Wilhelm,  Prince  of,  note 

on,  iii  110,  119 
Piusiia,  Prince  Henry  of,  iii  toj,  110,  117, 

118;  victory  at  Freiburg,  iii  j68 
Prussia,  Louise,  Princes  of,  iii  sia,  119 
Prussia,    Elizabeth,    Queen    of,    wife    of 

Frederick,   Gen.    Yorke's    account    of, 

iii  118 
Prussia,   relations  with,  coDvention  Aug. 

'745>   <  4t*  "■  •   relklions  with,   17J4, 

ii  If  J  i   let   also  Frederick   II,  K.   of 

Prynne,  William,  writes  against  admission 

of  the  Jews  into  Ei^land,  ii  rig 
Public  Onice,  bond  to  pay  j£8oa  ont  of 

profits  of,  cancelled  by  H.,  ii  474 
Public  order,  maintenance  of,  ii  » 
Pufifendorf,  on  obligation  of  an  MU,  ii  459 
Poisieui,  Maiqois  de,  note  on,  ii  i6j 
Puisieux,  Mme  de,  wit  of,  ii  i6j 
PuIUh  v.  Lml  MiddUoH,  ii  437  *. 
Pult«ney,  WiUbin,  Earl  of  Bath,  itt  Bath, 
Earl  of 


Quadruple  Alliance,  i  73,  386;  denoanccd 

by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  i  310 
Qoakers,  exempted  from  Mariuge  Act,  ii 

60 ;  eiempteid  from  oatbs,  ii  457 ;  im- 

prboned  for  tefnnl  to  assess  taxes  in 

New  England,  ■  91 
Quakers'  lllhes  Bill,  i  149 
Quebec,  Wolfe's  tkspairing  letter  from,  iii 

138;  conquest  of,  iii  138:   H.  on,  iii 

138  tqc). ;  Pitt  on,  iii  140;  Charia  III 

erf  Spun  on,  iii  143;  H.  on  difficulty  of 

kee[nng,  iii  1^91  relieved,  1760,  \ij  the 

British  naTy,  lii  tji 
Qiut»  V-  Rtad,  i  8t 
QnecnsbeiTy,  Dncfaen  of,  heads  band  of 

ladies  besieging  the   House  of  Lord*, 

i  188 
Quiberon  Bay,  Hawke's  victory  in,  iii  ij8 
Qui  tivitattm  amitil,  AatrtdeM  Aaiere  imm 

f«ltil,  i  319 
Que  Warranle,  writ  oi,  issued  agaitut  the 

Corporal  ions,  i  38 


Radclifife,  Hon.  Charles,  execution  of^   i 


RaiMlaeh,  Seliaa.  Lady, 


■Mlagh,  Se 
nmpuuntt 


H.  o{  Lord  Pom&et'i 
548 ;  ctnraqModence,  ii 
S4" 
RaTentworth,  Henry,  Lmd,  brinp  chaip 
of  Jacobitiim  against  Murray  and  otbcti, 
ii  48:  attempts  to  poatpooe  dedaon 
by   tbe    Lord*   in    Dmry   1.  Dntry, 
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iii  J89 ;  moves  in  Ihe  Lords  Tor  Ihe  pro- 
Juclion  of  the   war  accounia,  iii  4J5  i 
"has  his  feelings,"  iii  iff] 
Raymond,  Sir  Koberl,  Lord  Chief  JosCice, 
i  ■}!),  81 1  limits  juries  to  verdict  on  facts. 


4'4 
Keay,  Loril,  1  449 
Kcliellion,  the.  ol  1745,  i  411;  ujq. 
Ktnh  V.  Kmntgal,  ii  441 
Reeves,  Mr,  liarmter,  i  iij 
Kffircliani  teuf&iag  Iht  l^r,u,  ii  504  «. 
Regalities  in  Scollanil,  i  ego  uiq. 
Reyenty  Kill  of  i;.(i,  ii  45;  Geurgu  Il's 

uljjeclions  lo  Hie  draft,  ii  in;  resiric- 

liims  ori  marriage  of  heir  to  the  crown 

under,  ii  yj  ;  fiiilciwed  as  a  precidcrit  in 

.!/....  il  46 
Kegisleis,   parish,   kecjiing  of  under  the 

Marriage  Act,  ii  61 ;  of  clandesliDC  mar- 

ria^UH,  adtniM(ii>n  of  as  evidence,  ii  tfi 
Religious  tolerance,  II.  ott,  i  61 
Kemainilers,  Knclish,  introiluction  of  into 

Scottish  law,  II  4S,),  f44 
Krmtmhraneir,    The,    abusive    article    in 

agiUDsi  II.,  iii  193  n. 
Reporters,  olliciai,  Ic^l,  absence  of,  failure 

of  Bacon's  apiiuinlmenl  of,  ii  4J5 ;  ap- 

liointinenl  of.  ii  434 
Report    tf   Some    J'rofaJiHgs,    A,    cotre- 

spiinJencc  of  Sit   Michael   Foster  and 

II.  concerning,  ii  433 
Ru)10^l^,  C'hancery,    MS    cases   cited    in 

Court,    ii   4jo;    fewness    and    unlnisl- 

worlhini-ss  of,  ii  419*1(4. ;  inconvenience 

of  this  neglect,  ii  430 
Retxow,   General,   Gen.    Vorke'.s   account 

Review  or  supi'leiiicnl.  bills  of,  order  of  H. 

A'«    V.    — .    J^V   AiHg  V.    — 

A\yHisk  V.  Martta,  ii  447  «. 
Reynolds,  rimer,  uxecution  of.  i   133 
Rice,  Mr,  at  [he  CanitHidt^shirc  elcclion, 

Rich,  Col-,  claims  for  promoiion,  ii  161;; 
wounded  at  Culloden,  i  514 

Rich's  dragoiios,  i  joi 

Kukardsttt,  rt,  ii  474 

Richelieu,  due  de,  commands  force  at 
Dunkirk  for  invn.slun,  i  415,  ^iit);  lands 
in  Minorca,  ii  itiS;  diificuhies  of,  ii  391, 
304 ;  letter  of  recommentlalion  of  Kyng. 
li  343i  jj7  i  hesitation  in  pursuing  the 
D.  of  CuiulK-rland  io  Hanover, ii  3^h.; 
reply  to  the  I >■  of  Cumberland's  proposal 


of  Clo: 


advantaj;e  given  to  by  the  Convention, 
iii  1 10 :  enaliled  tn  detach  reinforce- 
ment to  ihc  I'rince  de  .Soubise.  iii  1 7(1 ; 
Frederick  of  Prussia  1>egins  a  negotiation 
wiib.  iii  113 
Kicbm.Mid.  Charles,  mil  Uuke  of,  ■  lf<-.. 


1 81 :  complains  of  the  King's  fnrosr  Io 
Hanoverian  troops,  i  340;  oppoies Con- 
vention of  llanau,  i  313;  support*  H.'s 
paper  10  the  King,  1  333 ;  commaDd* 
forces  against  rebels,  i  476 ;  appoiucd 
ambassador  to  France,  i  664;  on  Lord 
Manslicld,  i  307  n. 
Richmond,  Charles,  jnl  Duke  of,  note  on, 
D  Lord  G.  Sackville's  conduct  at  Min- 


»3S 


Ktdgeway,  W.,  Ktperti,  ii  431  ■•.;  trifaote- 

to  H.'s  greatness,  ii  516  n. 
Kidgeway,  John,  murderer,  ii  109 
Kigby.  Richard,  note  on,  iii  389;  jiutiBcfc 

t'ox's   desertion    of    the    ministers,   ii 
Lord  Temple's  insolence  t( 


i  3ti9i   correspondence,  ii 


Kipon,  Frederick,   isl  Earl  of,  i  109 

Rolierts,  Sir  John,   Kt.,  i  34 

Roberts,  John,  secretary  to  H.  relham,  i 


Corpus  Hill,  iii  5;  impression  of  Pitt's 

KoUnson,    Ueul.   S.,    correspondence,   i 

409.  4S7.  **>1 
Kobinsiin,    rhumas.  Sir,  note  on,  mission 

to  Frederick  of  I'russia,  i  16a,  161,  ii  381 ; 
170;  ambas!^adoT  U 


send   to  the    Hague,   u    13;    made 
Secretary  of  State,  ii  194;  leailer  of  the 

Great  Wardrobe,  ii  ly)t;  against  keeping 
Fi«  in  the  administration,  1756,  ii  3M: 

Hi^inson  v.  Cox,  ii  466 

Kobinsan,  Sir  Jekn  v.   Cumming,  ii  474 

Rt^imoH  V.  IjiHge,  ii  430  «. 

Rebimim  t.  Retiiman,  ii  fSij  n. 

Riichcfort,  I'iti's  expedition  against,  iii 
117  H. ;  declared  {"•clicable  bj  the 
iiOiccrs,  iii  161;  and  by  Aiuon  and 
Hawkc,  iii  117  m.,  iHq;  failure  of,  iii 
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in  election  candidates^,  i  141 ; 


letter 


qH., 


t. '4» 


',  Duki  of  V.  Prance  and  others. 


Seme     Vonsidtralu 

Alarriagei,  ii  (10  11. 
Semuierset  v.  Sieviart,  ii  474 
Sondes,  Lewi-^,  1st  XxnA,  ccirrcsponden 

ii  S93 
Ssrrtiby  v.  HoUins,  ii  443 
Soubise,  I'nnce  dc,  iibtains  reinfotcemci 

ou'iiig  lo  the  lIunovcT  neutrality,  iii  i' 

17a 


Of.  i  147 
Spain,  Brilish  relations  vitb,  i  615;  dis- 
pute tvilh,  173M,  i  ttfj:  war  with,  1731), 
I  I9<i;  Convention  nith,  17391  '  '^7' 
190;  debate  on,  i  itltl ;  ctimmercial 
treaty  with,  17J0,  ii  7:  MtllenienI  i>( 
disputes,  ii  1;:.  30;  relations  with,  1754, 
ii  if.i;  observes  strict  neutrality.  [756, 
ii  174:  l*ilt  pri>piise»  in  vain  cession  ul 
Uitjiall»r  anil  othtr  advantnge-S  to  g.iin, 
165;    demand    for    the 


tion  uf  war  against.  1761,  tii  293,  195; 
N.  and  H.  on,  iii  340  s(|q. ;  relations 
with  France,  iii  143,  151,  i6<j.  2)*i;  sit 
<Uso  Charles  III,  K.  of  Sjiain 
Spencer,  Lord  tharlcs,  M-l'.  for  Oxford- 
shire, Mays  nnay  from  <!eliate  on  general 

^enetr  v.  Franco,  i  130 

Spcy,  pMssage  of  (he,  i  jiii.   (lo 

Spitallields.  riois  at.  I   131 

"  Splendid      isolation,*'     im|io&Hibilily     of 

lAilicy  of,  i  193,  jjifi 
Sporken,  Hanoverian  general,  iii  iSc 
Stare  v.  Mahhot.  ii  476 
Slade,  the  D,  of  Cum  I  >er  land's  retreat  lo, 

iii  119.  16;,  \liij',  refcrenie  to  j^mhtrst's 

opinion    of,    iii    [19   n.;     Cut.    Joseph 


Vorke  on,  iii  119;  predicuncnt  of  the 
troops  u,  iii  iS« 
Slair,  John,  lod  Earl  of,  note  on,  i  306; 
n^otiation  with  Bolinglirokc,  i  368; 
commands  British  forces  in  Gemuny,  j 
ig]  sqq.;  militaiy  movcDicnti  of  before 
Dedingen,  i  3I4;  commands  British 
troops  al  Dettingen,  i  197 ;  project  (rf 
march  to  Paris,  i  306,  319;  rejection  rt. 
i  3M'  complaints  of  training  in  ibc 
anny,  i  310;  anjust  (teatmeni  of,  i  %ya\ 


534:  dislnists  loyaltjr  of 
the  Scots,  i  4;i;  letter  lo  H.,  i  310 
Slampe,  Anne,  daughter  of  Simon  Stampe, 

Stanhope,  James,  i.il  Earl,  note  on,  ii  11; 
downfall  of  his  administrstion  and  dcuk, 
i  73:  I.ord  Townshend's  faint  praise  of 
diplomacy  of,  i  670 

StaHhofie  v.    Coft,  ii  468 

Stanley,  Hans,  note  on,  ii  405,  iii  168; 
H.  on,  iii  317;  despatches  of,  iii  177, 
3tH,  317:  IL  on,  iii  310;  nq^iatioM 
at  I'aris,  1761,  iii  ]6tj;  declares  the  in- 
possibility  of  France  ceding  ibc  New- 
foundland Fishery,  iii  310;  convinced 
of  Choiseul's  desire  for  peace,  iii  tSi; 
remonstrance  to  Till  on  the  style  of  his 
despatches,  iii  1M4;  Ktl's  reception  of, 
iii  .111 ;  return  (o  England,  iii  177;  «a 
Pitt's  conduct   of   the   negotiations,  iii 

Slapill^n  V.  Slaptlten,  11  451 

Stale  jierjury,  i  I46 

Statute  Law  of  England,  oHerices  made 
felonies  by,  i  131 ;  extended  to  Ireland, 
iii  11:  H.  on  exorbiUnt  growth  of,  a 
163;  H.'s  inlerpretalion  of  inl1nei>rcd 
by  equitable  considerations,   ii  443 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  case  of,  note  on,  in 
4S9,  50J 

Slc-inberg,  Emsl  v.,  Hanoverian  miniilcr 
of  state,  i  668.  ii  35.  iii  170.  173 

Steinberg,  Baron  G.  K.  v.,  Hanoremn 
envoy  at  Vienna,  i  668 ;  asks  terms  ia 
vain  from  Vienna  for  George  II  as 
Elector,  iii  173 

Stephens.  Sir  I'hilip,  note  on,  ii  3,16 

Stevenson,  pugilist,  said  lu  have  aiiended 
Bute  as  a  guard,  iii  431 

Steward,  Lord  High,  procession  of,  nr 
Vorke,  Philip,  I'larl  of  Hardwicke,  Locd 
Chancellor 

Stewart,  Charles,  of  Ardtheil,  Jacobite,  i 

Stewart,  Sir  James,  of  Goodtrecs,  note  oa, 

Stewart,  — ,  rebel  officer,  dealh  of.  i  539 
Stirling,   relieved    by  the    King's   (mrs, 

I74'',  i4»6.4W 
Stone,  Andrew,  note  on,  l  154;  seoetary 
to  N..  i  361,  379 ;  mediator  betweca  the 
I'elhains,  it  117;  tub-governor  lo  tbeP. 
of  Wales,  failure  of  charge  of  Jaeofailifls 
against,  ii  47-S;  intlignatiMi  at  atlad 


■jGoogle 


ipon  H.  in  the  Menilor,  it  384;  advise 
i.  10  retire  from  office  al  George  HI' 
cceii^iim,  iii  161,  307;  on  proposal  ti 
u|Ji)ly  Pin's  place  with  Foi,  iii  318  n. 
le-eris  N.  after  his  resignation,  iii  434 
t  conference  al  Newcastle  House  con 
erning  H.  and  Gen.  Yorlte,  iii  103 
orrcspondence,    i    3S9,    634,    ii     117 


lords  i 


11  50 


unhouse.  Dr.  W.  refuses  preferment  lo,  ii 

Slory.   Mr  Justice,   on   H.'s  decree  in  U 

Nc:t  \:  Li  Nn<e.  ii  448 
Slaiigkl.yH  V.   Rtynelds,  i   134 
Stc.we.    Mr,    counsel    for    the    plaintiff  in 

Hwhwell  V.  ihf  .%ttssen/^s  af  Ihr  Sttre- 

tary  of  Stale,  iii  509,  JIO 
Slowtll.  Lord,  judgment  concerning  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  on  arrival  in  England, 

i'  474 
Slriiflbr.1.   Tliomas   Wentworth,    Earl   of, 

rote  on,  li  isi 
Strange,  Sir  John,  M.R,,  note  on,  i  54, 

<i^4;  I[.'s  rriendship  for,  ii  5641  decree 

ceversed  by  H.,  ii  418;  Reporti  of,  H. 

conlriliutcs  reports  of  his  arguments  to, 

ii  41911.,  551;  opposes  voluntary  national 

sutscripti.ms  in  174s.  i  478 
Stratf.ild,  Deborah,  see  Gibbon,  Deborah 
Stratlialtan.  4th  ViM;ount,  note  on.  i  ,j;]4  ; 

lakes  part  in  the  Rebellion,  i  498 
Strathboiiie.  affitir  of,  i  516 
Street,  John,  rioter,  i  ..« 
Strode,    Col.  John,    Lieut.   Governor    of 

Ihivtr  Cislle.  i    [9 
Stuart,  Andrew,  tribute  to  H.'s  greatness, 

ii  fiH;   comparison   of  the   methods  of 

II.  and   M:insfidd.  ii  493 
Slu.iri,  Gencr.il,  on  liyng's  Council  of  War, 

Siu.irt,  of  .Vppin,  join  the  Y.  Pretender,  i 


Puts   opp,K,ition    10,    11    131,    ijj;    for 
C-ol<.gr.e,   11    loH 
Suffolk,  l-::nl  of,  administration  of  his  will, 

Sugar  lrn.le  :ind  West  Indies,  H.  on  im- 

|«,rla„ce  of.  iii  3+7 
Sunilerliirni.  Robert  SpetKer,  ind  Earl  of. 


Sunderl 


arlcs  Spencer,  jrd  Earl  of, 

im  liiiiom  cit  the  Stole,  ii  aj; ;  n^o- 
,.ti.-ii  ivilh  liolmgbroke,  i  168 
)pl.iii,-ii(   or  review,    bills  of,   order  of 

,iiidi  lliiwl.ih.  makes  peace  with  Clive, 
,|Sfi ;  |ii-r;n-triites  the  outrage  of  the 
ILntk  \\;\x-  III  Caleulla.  ii  173;  defeat 
y  llin-  al  Ciilcutiii,  ii  386;  defeat  and 


')EX  629 

Sutherland,  William,  18th  Earl  of,  reftaus 

from  joining  royal  forces  in  174J,  i  449; 

votes  against  Heritable  Jutisdiciions  of 

Scotland  Bill,  i  611 
Swale,  Mr,  tii  36 
S-manneik  v  Lyford,   ii  463 
Swartzenburg,  General,  comtnands  Dutch 

troops  in  England,  1745,  i  45s 
Sweden,  relations  with,  ii  7 ;  position  of, 

1758.111  196 
Swetenham,   Capt.,   captured  by   the   Y. 

Pretender,   i  45J 
Swiss  troops  in  foreign  service,  i  300 


1  H.  i 


ii  483;  ' 


Talbot,  Charles,  Lord  Chancellor,  i  no; 
compared  with  II.,  i  116;  opinion  con- 
cerning legal  status  of  slaves,  ii  471-3 ; 
obtains  the  Great  Seal,  i  117;  opposes 
Quakers' Tithes  Bill,  i  150;  dispute  with 
the  Bishop  of  London,  i  117;  extolled 
for  his  genius  and  virtue,  ii  s'l ;  death, 
i  157  1  said  to  have  lieen  killed  by  over- 
work, ii  301 ;  ofhces  obtained  for  his 
family,  ii  181:  increased  authority  of 
precedents  under,  ii  413 ;  H.  refuses  to 
follow  opinion  of,  ii  418  ;  decrees  over- 
ruled, ii  480 

Talbot,  William,  md  Baron,  note  on 
character  of,  i  153,  iii  ij8;  carries 
Frederick  P,  of  Wales's  programme  of 
government  to  the  Tories,  iii  4461  op- 
poses the  Lords'  censure  of  Manners,  a 
Satire,  i  no;  supports  Lord  Lovat,  1 
581,  586;  kissed  by  l^rd  Lovat,  i  583  i 
raises  dispute  between  the  two  Houses 
on  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  i  574 ;  alterca- 
tion with  Sir  W.  Vonge,  i  583  j  inter- 
rupts Murray  of  Broughton'i  evidence, 
t  581 ;  appointment  of  as  Lord  Steward, 
H.'s  disapproval  of.  iii  158 

Tajikerville,  Lord,  case  of,  relied  upon  by 
Pratt  in  his  judgment  in  the  Wilkes  case, 
'ii  493 

Tatnall,  Valentine,  Mayor  of  Dover,  re- 
moved by  Cromwell,  i  16,   18 

Taxation,  principles  of,  H.  on,  iii  381  ; 
transference  of  burden  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  classes  al  the  Restoration, 
i"  34 

Taylor,  Joe,  of  Bndewelt,  1  97 

Taylor,  Michael  Angel 0,  on  H.'s  rapid 
despatch  of  business  in  Chancery,  ii  jo8 

Teachers  in  Scotland,  required  to  take  oath 
of  allegiance,  i  sy; 

Temple,  Richard,  Earl,  note  on,  ii  331; 
ill  received  by  the  D.  of  Bedford  at 
Woburn.  ii  151 ;  attacks  H.  and  the 
administration  in  the  Lords,  ii  ]i9  ; 
repaneeto  H.,  i7<;s,  ii  i6on.;  1st  Lord 


..Google 


630  INi 

of  the  Admirsliy,  1756,11  iRo;  incapaciljr 
and  uneasy  situation  of,  iii  160;  alUcks 
clause  in  the  K.'s  Speech  thanking  the 
K.  (or  the  Hanovenan  Iroops,  ii  jrto ; 
supports  BjTig's  cause,  ii  34],  ,^6; ; 
motives  of,  ii  345  ;  presses  Geor{^  II  lo 
pardon  Byng,  ii  343 ;  attempts  to  bully 
the  K..  ii  365  ;  George  Il's  antipathy  to, 
ii  364 ;  satisfied  of  Byng's  guill,  ii  344  ; 
IjiitJ  Privy  Seal,  I7*;>  ii  370;  speech 
iif  the  Haiicas  Corpus  Bill, 


.4;    II. 'SI. 


1  of,  ii 


refer:, 


id  in  tlie  H. 
of  l^nrif;  with  Uitd  Lytleltou.  iii  iH  ; 
altuminniili.-  inauner  of  <iblainiug  llie 
darter,  ind  U>rd  II.  on.  iii  .<;/>.; 
ihiealen-s  N.,  iii  S;  ;   I'ill's  dtm.ind  for 


e..rge  II,   i. 


!i  the 


apoloKi™ 

(ieorge  II,  iii  t6 ;  is  priimi>eil  the 
(iarter,  li.'s  SBli>factiiin  ut,  iii  t(t,  90 ; 
accepts  again  tile  1'rivy  Seal,  iti  16 ; 
visits  II.,  iii  gi  ;  mid  inir^e  to  make 
Lord  Itate  Secretary'  of  Stale,  iii  26,:  ; 
supjuiits  I'itt  in  ihc'CaliiiK-t  dL-iuaiKltii): 
(lectariLtion  of  war  agninM  S|)3iii.  iii 
t74M|q.  ;  speeches  at  the  Caliiui'l,  iii 
171-3.  37K.  316;  memoraniluni  to  llie 
K.  deiuandtnc  Hi-elaral  ioii  of  H'aTaKaiii>t 


Spa 


•<f  i-ii 


iSo,  33a :   acconipanii 
■--'    vi:,it    lo    the  (■ily,    in    : 
-    of    the    A'artb  ' Biiton, 


[•itt  i 


Wilkes 


i    4MH;     , 


i/alvai  Ciirfu\  10' Sir  Charles 
Wilkes,  iii  460;  refused  .^xlinillancv  to 
Wilkrs  nt  the  Tower,  iii  4i'io,  41J1 :  enrte 
s|Hiiidence  with  Wilkes,  note  on.  iii  4/10 ; 
(ieiirije  Ill's  prnscriplion  of.  iii  458, 
4/1;     l'ilt'>    (feclaiaiioii    of    inviolal.le 

«iih    IL   on  f'ili"'  int'M.iiom?*iH*4,=4'; 
ith  the  I),  of  Dcvon^irc 


.  fiti 


'  45.'  ■■ 


alliance  of  Hiii  an<1  the  Whi);  l,ords, 
iii  3B1.  4.'6:  at  dinner  of  the  Whig 
Icudcis   at    the    Duke    cif    "        "  "■■    ' 


ii  .t«l. 


e  Whig 


IjhtIs,  iii  497 ;  desire  lor  .t  conlidentiai 
union  with  Charles  Yorke,  of  i'ilt  and, 
iii  49t(sijq. ;  satinfuction  with  Cliarles 
Vurke,  ilt  f.f.i;  convers.itii)n  uilh  I^ird 
Koystoniin  I'itl,  iti  556;  iiirtesiHiiKlence, 

Tfif,    /'he,  'ii  373;    II.    and    I'ilt  >.itirist<l 

in.  ii  37,s 
Tha^r  V.  GaiM,  ii  4J7 
Thiel.  l)u.  nq;oli.ilion  of.   i  ^70 
Thierhciin.     l.ener:il,     KreiK-rick    on.     iii 


i  5o(J ;    II. 
of 


Thompson,  Sir  William,  Solicitoi-Genetal, 
dismissal  of,  i  71 

Thomson,  James,  the  poet,  exclnuon  fron 
oRice  of  Secretary  of  Briefi,  ii  561  n, 

Thornton.  Ca|>tain,  i  sii 

Thornton,  Catherine,  1  11 

Thornton,  John,  i  11 

Thra  Montttyllailts,   TAt,  iii  44 

TkurlBe  Papfrs.  inscription  of  to  H.,  H  $61 

l^urlow,  Ijird  Chancellor,  opinion  of  H. 
as  Chief  Justice,  i  ill  m.  ;  ditoonimoei 
early  sittings  of  House  of  Lord*  fot 
appeals,  ii  501 ;  unmerited  TeAectioiu 
upon,  ii  5^19 

Thynne,   Thomas,  of  Longleai,   note  on 

Tickell.  Tliomas,  the  poet,  tribute  to  H., 

Ticonderoga,  Fort,  fiulute  of  Abcrcromby's 

attempt  at.  iii  137,  igSn. 
Tillnison,  John.    Archbishop    of   CanUr- 

Imry.  on  oliligation  of  an  lath,  ii  4^9 
'I'iniber,  preservation  of,  for  lienefit  of  con- 

tinj^nl  remainders,  ii  449 
Tithes,  [irriceedings   for   non-payment    of, 

i   140;    assessment   of,    in   the   City  of 

l/indon  by  the  I^rd  Chancellor,  ii  41S 
TitleiibanL'er.  aci|iiircil  l^-  Charles  Vorkc 

by  his  first  marriage,  ii  574 
Ti>1>ago,  occu]iied  liv  the  French,  ii  7 
Teiiitn  V.  Walker.  li  43H,  464 
Torgau,  Kreilerick's  victory  at.  iii  ij3 
Totrington,  ficorge,   isl   Viscount,  father 

of  Admiral  Ityng,  ii  169 
Torriiiglon,   md  \  iscouni.  Captain  of  the 

\'eiinicn  of  the  Guaid,  i  507 
Tcraruai,  capture  by  the   French,   i   388, 

Tournclie,  Mme  de  la.  i  356 

Tovey,  Ue  Blossiers,  note  00.  discovery 
of.  ii  iiK 

Townsben'l,  Charles,  -ivA  Viscount,  i  73; 
answer  lo  Lord  Stanhope,  t  679 

Tuwnshend,  Hon.  Charles,  attacks  Mar- 
riage Act,  ii  61,  66;  marriage  of,  ii  6>  ; 
imn-duces  the  Militia  Rill,  li  161:  ap- 
pointed Secretary  for  War,  iji  i6rt ;  at 
dclnte  on  general  warrants,  iii  jAj 

Townshend.  Charles,  later  Lord  BayntiK. 
note  on,  iii  41)1,  546;  against  Wilkeil 
piivilegc.  iii  J46 

Townsliend,  Hon.  George^  later  in  Mar- 
supports  attack  on  late  n  '  '  ~ 
irca  inquiry,  ii  3  - 
„:«  Ijird  Leicesii 
Tesiieclfully  of  militi  . 

Townshend,  Thomas,  aflerwniils  Kaiun 
Sydney,  note  on.  iii  447 ;  conference 
with  Hitl.  iii  447 

TmonihtnJ  v.  If'itii/kam,  ii  415 

Tr..iquaiT,  Ijird.imi>licatvdinlhe  Rebellioa. 
i  jHj 

"  Travel  iif  Youths  Al'irosd,"  essay  by  H- 
in  the  Hrerlaler,  i  ff 

Travers,  — ,  luperintendcn 
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sons,  i  .ij;,  341;  Act  for  punishmem  of 
in  rhc  Itightands,  i  ii6;  good  results 
from,  i  iiO-1 ;  law  of  England  of  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  at  the  Union,  ii 
481.  ^41 ;  complications  rcEiuUing  from, 
ii  48! 

Tiehy.  Sir  George,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  no.e  on.  ii  447.  iii  9 ; 
cited  l>y  H.,  ii  447 

Trevor,  Hon.  Rolierl.  i  .539;  Brilish 
mini-.tet  at  tile  Hague,   i  3^4;    inslruc- 

Cf.ncludes  Quadruple 


AUiai 


,  He 


I   .IS? 


r  of.   I 


u 

Union  of  England  with  Scotland.  H.  as 
constant  promoter  of.  111461 ;  H.'s  desire 
lo  complete  by  assimilating  the  laws,  ii 
437,  481 ;  assimitation  of  treason  laws,  ii 
K  a/so  Scotland 


n  of,  i 


Use 


Usury,  statute  of,  ii  453 ;  attempts  lo 
avoid,  ii  441  ;   repeated,  ii  4,^5 

Utrecht,  Peace  of,  H.  on,  i  59:  Lord 
liolingbtoke's  grounds  of  defence  of,  iii 
301  i  compared  with  the  Peace  of  Paris, 

lit   150,  57J,   J85,  189.  369,  4l8sqq. 


Trusts  and  uses,  history  of.  ii  431; ; 
tion  of,   ii   f^i;    H 


of,   a 


honornry  thinjp,"  ii  46S;  equity  rules 
well-delinol  in  cases  of,  ii  441,  443.  554; 
multiplication  ind  extension  of,  cause  of 
iucroasu  in  business  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery, 


and   < 


of.  i 


433 


\.  J'Ai'/ifii,  ii  43s 
1/  V.    /Iii/Zdr,  ii  418 
ilim.-.    William.    Marquis    of,  note 
43;;     accompanies   Voung    Pre- 


r,  choice  of  for  Ihe  Com 
'eaco,  ii  i!47 
;,  John,  4tli  Marquis  of,  s 
i  3'3; 


Valoiy,  Marquis  Guy  de,  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Iterlin,  i  tbg 

Vanbrugh,  Lieul.  Charles,  note  on,  i  403  ; 
kilieil  at  P'ontenoy,  i  393,  395  sqq. ; 
letter  of,   i  389 

Vanbrugh,  Henrietta,  Lady,  note  on,  1 
396,  403;  letter  of,  i  398 

Vane,  William,  ind  Viscount,  i  IS4  and  n. 

Vellinghausen,  Prince  Ferdinand  s  victory 
at,  iii  167 

Vernon,  Admiral  Edward,  prolij;i  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  i  639; 
failure  of  W.  Indian  expedition,  i  i^.e, 
ij6,  176;  failure  to  intercept  Spanish 
treasuic  ships,  i  11,1;;  piematuie  an- 
nounccmeni  of  victories,  i  ijs;  capture 
of  Cartagena,  i  11:4  ;  at  Poitobello,  i 
167-8 :  suspected  conduct  of,  and  dis- 
missal, i  190,157;  motion  for  production 
of  his  instructions,  i  t97,  199  ;  commands 
in  the  Downs,  174J,  i  441;  opposes 
Jews'  Natuialisalion  Bill,  ii  55 

Vernon.  Mr,  iii  440 

Vernon,  Thomas,   Reperts  of,  H.  on  un- 

trustworthiness  of,  ii  431 
Vernon  v.   Vaudny,  n  495 

Versailles,   Treaty  of,   1756,   ii   174.   J9'S. 


i  460 ;  obstructs 
sup  press!  n{;    Rebellion,    i 

l.le  Juris-Iictions  of  SCOI- 
I imposes  amendment,  i 


Tn  1-.  H ,,  untru,Iworlliiiiess  of  his 

of  Chancery  (lel.ij-s,  ii  SO3-4 
'!'ypot;rjpki,-al   AiUiquiliis,    inscrij 


I  of,  French  Ambassador 


Vienna.  Treaty  of  (173").  " 
Villeinage  in  England,  ii  47 
Villiers,  l.ord,  dismissal  of, 
Vinei,  Charles,  tribuli 


1  S16  ., 


H.'s 


Vity.  Count,  Sardinian  minister,  consulted 
by  t'cix  in  his  proposal  to  exchange 
(iibrallar  for  Minorca,  ii  305:  inission 
lo  N.  on  the  subject  of  the  HabMS 
Corpus  Bill,  iii  43;  on  Holderness's 
intrigue  in  the  affair  of  the  IruutHue, 
iii  79;  report  10  N.  of  Lord  Bute's  con- 
versation aboul  riti.  iii  .^4 ;  advice  to  N. 
to  retire  at  George  Ill's  BccestioD,  iii 
161,  30s;    intermediary  between  Bute 
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and  X.,  iii  yty,  an<l  intr^c  lo  tnake 
Bute  Sccretarj'  of  Slate,  iii  i6,s;  Bute's 
negolialion.s  with  France  cnmlucted 
(hrou^h,  iii  jgj  j  granted  peniiion  on 
the  IrlKh  Civil  List  fur  his  services  in 
the  Peace,  iii  37S  h. 
Voltaire.  Joteph  Vnrke  mokw  acquaint- 
ance ofii  ijo;  iriervention  on  behalf 
of  Byng,  ii   t,^y,   witticism   on   Byng's 


W 

TTado,  FicLl-inMshal,  Ceorgu.  note  twi,  i 
>ff'  4441  Tiwls  in  iictiiland,  i  .^41  ;  <ip- 
imscs  Lord  Stair's  project  nf  mnrchjni; 
In  PiuTJi.  i  ,i!(4  ;  in  comminf]  in  Klan- 
<kT*,  1744,  i  .ijo,  3^5;  relations  with 
the  atliiil  t^-ncrals,  i  m,  ,151.  (fii  ;  il]. 
hralih  iif,  i  jtj,  jfio:  preserves  gmKl 
-diM^pline,  i  >,5i ;  on  sennasne^s  of  the 
Kel>ellinn,  1  4*1  ;  movements  aj^inst  (he 
relwts,  i  4/17,  471,  473,  4Jlo-  slew  pro- 
prrsi  of,  i  477,  4(14;  ci)rrcRpandence, 
1  3*^ 

Wager,  Admiral  Sir  Charles.  \>\  Ixird  of 
the  Admirally,  i  164  ».,  lit.  14N 

Waj-i-s,  macisinile's  wnrrani  Irj  compel 
pavmcnl  of.  i  I'li 

Waldeck,  I'rince  0^  at  lont(n..v,  I  404, 
+oHh.  ;  |>L'ni'r:iI  of  thi-  allieil  army,  i 
617;  comnianil  of  ihi;  Ihilch  troi)|w  at 
hiiitle  of  I^lfi'ld.  i  C4,  siju. ;  olistructivG 
comluct  of,  i  <i4g 

Waldi^-rave.  James  mil  Ewrl,  blames 
t'oxs  attack  u|Min  II.,  ii  70;  censures 
[Mihlicity  of  (■x|>v<lili<m  to  America.  1714, 
ti  1,17 ;  rcnionslrate^  with  tliu  Princes* 
and  rrincu  of  Wales  u|-m  lliuir  oniluct. 
17,*'^.  ■■  1<|'>:  communicate),  the  K.'sap' 
poinlmenl  of  liuteto  Croom  of  the  Stole 
(o  the  I'lince-s  and  I'rince  of  \Val«s.  ii 
,114;  on  J'ilt'>  motives  in  delctidinKlljTie, 
ii  .{4f  "• ;  on  I'itl's  factiou),  conduct,  li 
.(fil  i  \'nnff  X.  ilii'  King's  orders  lo 
form  an  iulniini>iriili-in  with  Kos.  ii  .(87; 
converKilion  with  (ioirj-c  If  on  X.and 
Ii..  ii  388  !  a])|iliiJ  to  l,y  (he  K.  to  form 
ailminiiitralion,  ii  jriH;  i'ci11a])sc  of  his 
adniinistraliiin,  ii  f(iN ;  on  .'Vnsiin'-i  re- 
turn [o  the  a'iniir.illf.  ii  ,{70 ;  Bute 
xcake%  overlnn-  lo,  iii  if(4':  on  Fon. 
ii  .«i.  >:m  on  I'iM.  ii'.yi.  ;fiy,  on 
Hul..  .i  =c<.«.  ;o„  (;,.o^e  II.  iii  15,«, 
Ii7;  ^lla]l",v  ;m,l  imf.ieii.llv  ol.surva- 
IJ.in.oi,  il,.ii  .:S,,.;  ,Tiiici,;-<ibvJohn 
Nicliolls.  ii  L.(,-„. 

\Va1decr.ivc-K<ix  adiiiitiislr:iti,,n.  Il.iseo  nf, 
ii  ,Wi  II-  on.  ii  .Vfi 

WhU-i,  Au(;u.->la,  I'rincevi  of.  hurried  away 
from  Hamilton  (?inirt  in  childliirth,  i 
\f'>):  jofnlure.  i  iM;  ret-oiicile<l  to 
GeiirKf  II  on  ihc  I'rinci-'s  death.  ii43; 
apiKJiiiU'il  Ki'iieiil  uniler  the  Kegency 
Bill,  il  4.1 ;  inslig.ilei  Imtrfl  of  the  I). 
4if  Ciiiulierland,  ii  44 :  hiutilily  \»  Fox, 


ii  117;  becomes  hostile  to  the  covcfii* 
menl  owin);  to  Ihe  incluiion  of  Fox, 
ii  *oo,  149 ;  I'itt's  connection  with,  ii 
101,  10^,  176;  factious  conduct  blamed 
Iqr  H.,  li  jji  J  propnses  lo  sell  her  hos- 
tility lo  the  Govenimenl  for  further  pro- 
vision Cor  her  children,  ii  ifi ;  Lord  Bote 
gninii  ascendant  over,  ii  ij(0  w..  igl ; 
said  to  have  brought  Bute  into  the  P. 

of  Wales's   service,    ii    i-d  j    i ' 

criminal  intimacy  with  Bute, 
hostility  to  II.  and  N.,  ii  197  ;  conimoeo 
opposition  In  the  Government,  ii  .too; 
ai^ry  conveisalion  wilh  I'rinceu  Amelia, 
ii  307 ;  Lord  Waldegmve  remoniLiratct 
with  upon  her  conduct,  ii  396;  conduct 
censured  by  the  .Archbishop  of  Canter- 
Iniry.  ii  307;  presses  appointment  of 
Bute  to  Groom  of  the  Stole,  ii  158,  196  ; 
obtains  it,  ii  175,  314;  attitude  lowirdt 
rill  and  the  Habeas  Cotpns  Bill,  ii)  ;i  i 
opposes  the  sending  of  reinfbicmicnti 
to  the  O.  of  Cumberland  or  Prince 
Feidinand  of  Brunswick,  iii  liS;  re- 
sponsiliility  for  disastrous  expeditioox  to 
St  Malu  and  Cherhoaig,  iii  iiS;  1^ 
intluence  upon  George  III,  iii  if6; 
indecent  reflexions  in  ihe  l^'orth  Bnlmt 
upon  Bute  and,  iii  459;  emblems  lurnl 
by  the  moti  of  Bute  and,  iii  461 
Wales.  Frederick,  Prince  of,  heads  (he 
oppraiiliun  to  Walpile.  J  161  ;  dispute 
concernini;  his  allowance,  i  1  fii ;  hurria 
away  the  Princess  from  llamptoo  Court 
in  childliirth,  i  169;  quarrel  with  the 
King,  i  161  ;  communications  with 
G«nr(;e  II,  i  164,  11I7,  iCq,  171  aqii., 
177;  private ciinvctsationwidl  H.,i  170; 
disniiiwal  ftvm  the  Kind's  palace,  i  177. 
itti ;  notice  not  to  [[o  10  the  Court  of, 
i  1  Ha ;  real  causes  of  the  quarrel  « iih 
the  King  unknown,  project  of  exctading 
from  the  sucecs>ii>n.  i  179;  offer  to  )« 
chief  mourner  at  the  (Queen's  funeral 
declineil.  i  iKi ;  endeavours  to  {pun  inn- 
port  of 'roriea  foi  Ijird  Gninville,  i  336; 
applies  for  command  uf  army,  174},  i 
460 :  [ilislructs  (lovernment  mosures 
for  supprt'ssing  Kebellioii,  i  417  ;  reiu>e« 
to  support  legislation  for  ScotlatHJ,  i 
^1)^  n.,  606,  614 ;  cold  reception  of 
Ansou  after  his  victot^,  1747,  i  639; 
wailini;  for  opportonilies  to  blame,  i 
631  :  cleiiounces  Ihe  Peace  of  Ais-la- 
Cluipelle.  i  666 ;  instigates  calnmnie* 
aj.'niiisl  ihe  II.  of  Cumberland,  i  f3j, 
ii  44;  programme  of  Government,  ii  4); 
communicaletl  to  the  Tone*,  iii  446; 
hrutility  to  II.,  ii  4j;  uppoaet  Mutiny 
Dill,  il  841  utd  baptism  of  hii  chikC 
ii  9J  1  death  o<^  ii  43 
Wales,  Gi'iirge,  I'rince  of;  let  Geonre  III 
Wall,  Gciieial.  Richard,  note  on,  iii  s.ti ; 
sent  to  Kiigland  to  renew  good  tclaliuni 
wilh  S^iain.  i  61$ ;  N.'i  communica- 
tions with,  ii   I  to;   control  of  Spaniih 
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<lip1onMcr  onder  Ferdinand  VI,  iii  141 ; 
warnmgi  to  the  BritUh  unbaiMdois 
concerning  Brituh  depreditiom,  iii  141 ; 
Pitt's  despatch  fot  d«>liog  with  the 
Spanish  complaints,  iii  iji ;  H.  on 
diminished  influence  of,  iii  151;  driven 
into  altitude  of  hostility  to  Engluid,  iii 
144I  repudiates  hostile  intentions  in  the 
Family  Compact,  iii  tSy,  correipon- 
dence.  iii  183 
^Valler,  Sii  William,  defm^tions  of;  i  9 
Wallis,  Mr,  counsel  for  the  pUintifT  in 
Huckadl  V.  Ikt  Meumgrrt »/  Ikt  S4ere- 
lary  of  Slate,  iii  509 
Wallis  V.  Hodtett,  ii  487 
Waimislty  v.  Btrik,  a  474,  470 
Walpolt,  Horace,  isl  Lord,  i  roj  n.,  ajj, 
ii  igy  ;  i^ard  of  H.  for,  ii  19  ;  desired 
by  H.  to  remain  at  the  Hague,  i  191 ; 
reflections  upon  N.,  i  140;  assists  to  aim 
disputes  helwcen  Walpolc  and  N.,  i 
140 :  excites  animosities  between  the 
Felham  brothers,  i  630 ;  describes  apathy 
of  the  [leople  in  Kebellion,  1419;  foreign 
policy  of,  ii  6  n.,  19-30 ;  on  policy  of 
foreign  sulisidies,  ii  3;  memorandum  on 
impuicance  of  alliance  with  Prussia,  i 
6jOi  on  negotiations  abroad,  i  igi ; 
defends  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  i  387  -. ; 
values  himself  on  his  political  writing* 
and  sagacity,  i  650(1.,  ii  30:  reproves 
Fox  fur  his  allBck  on  H.,  ii  64,  131; 
advocates  inclusion  of  D.  of  Cumberluid 
in  the  Council  of  Regency,  ii  109  n. ; 
negoli^itiun  with  Pitt,  1755,  ii  196;  ap- 
priives  the  Militia  Bill,  ii  i6t ;  discon- 
tent of.  ii  141  n. ;  refusal  to  support  the 
(ioveinment.  ii  19,  31 ;  obtains  hispecr- 
age,  ii  197  ;  correspondence,  i  s+o,  151, 
„  65s.  "  '  Ji.  'V7  »qq'.  S»7.  !S9«- 
Ualpulv.  Horace,  (he  youi^r,  aflerwaidi 
4t1i  Earl  of  Orford,  on  leniency  of 
Government  aflur  Culloden,  i  538 ;  op- 
pose militia  Brant.  1745,  i  4I7;  on  the 
kmg»_  conduct  in  174S,  1418;  on 
Aniriin's  victor)'  in  1747,  t  6i(i  abuse 
of  II.  ami  the  Marriage  Act,  li  63;  on 
bynK.  ii  i;o-i  «..  343  sqq.j  on  the  Ion 
•a  MiniHiM.  ii  168,  3Si«.i  abuse  of 
Anson,  ii  269:  on  ll.'s  opposition  to  the 
Militia  Itill.  ii  ]6j  n. ;  on  the  liiilure  of 
the  Militia  .Act.  iii  19  »-;  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  I'itt-N'ewcastle  ministry,  ii 
3;r  n.  ;  on  H.  and  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Bill,  iii  1711,;  on  the /ncdfifiw  incident. 
Mi  14 II. ;  on  the  general  unanimity  in 
carrying  im  the  war,  iii  137;  on  Pitt's 
ri-luctance  tii  conclude  a  peace,  iii  150, 
iHO;  value  ..f  hi,  accounts  of  parlla- 
ineiitarv  ilelutcs.  ii  65  n. ;  quotes  opinion 
of  II.,  11  joo". ;  stor)- of  George  SelnTn, 
i  fdjH. ;  cimversaliiin  with  William  Cole 
•inl.-uly  llurdwicke,  iis^;  on  Herring, 
.Vrclibishop  of  York,  t  413;  on  Lord 
liranvilli:.  1  430;  on  Pitt's  »alism,  iii 
27;  un  N.'s  eccentricities,  i  6j7ii.;  mi 
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Charles  Votte,  iii  480;  on  Chaile* 
Vorke't  tpeech  in  the  H.  of  Conunons 
against  the  Prinlege,  iii  478 ;  00  Cot. 
Joseph  Voriie,  ii  J?!"-:  on  H.,  ii  tj, 
»79"-.  558.  Sfi?"-.  iii  IT*.  "S  "■. 

Si>  374i  cause  of  calnmnies  and  abtue 
H.,i569«. 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  dismimtl  of  (1717), 
i  73;  adminiitration  of,  1737-41.  i  ijT; 
banning  of,  i  73 ;  addition  to  George  Il'a 
civil  list,  H.  on,  iii  146;  financial  ex- 
travagance in  time  of  peace,  ii  6,  13; 
irtcrease  of  national  ilebt,  ii  18;  refraina 
from  lowering  interest  on  national  debt 
on  account  of  its  unpopularity,  ii  ;6; 
and  the  Quakers,  i  149 ;  prosecutions  of 
corpcxatioas  opposed  to  nim,  i  11 


;  H.'i 


lemonstiance  to  on  delaj 


lay  In 
Great 


L  I JB  ;  conduct  m  theqiutn 
between  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
i  161  Kiq. ;  refuses  to  attempt  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  King  and  Prince,  J 
171 ;  motives  of,  i  175;  whittles  down 
the  bill  of  poialties  for  the  Parteou* 
riots,  i  1S4 ;  commnnicatiani  with  the 
Pretender'*  agent*,  i  tot,  104  n. ;  mean- 
ing of,  t  jsgii. ;  E*l*e  notion*  of  omi- 
dnctiiig  the  war,  1  191  ;  no  fixed  plan  of 
hostilities,  1  ijo ;  for  peace  at  any  price, 
i  186 ;  *a[q>ort*  the  Kiiu^*  foreign  policy, 
i  104;  acquiesce*  in  Hanoverian  nen- 
tiahtv,  i  igi  :  attempt  to  obtain  cenioa 
of  Suesia  for  Frederick,  i  103 ;  negotia- 
tion with  Spain,  i  117,  tiB;  foreign 
policy  justified,  i  433 ;  his  despondency 
and  complaioti,  i  101,  *ii;  suspicioot 
initilled  mio  him  of  H.  and  N.,  i  rgi  t 
differences  with  N.,  i  19^,  138,  148, 
151;  deference  to  H.'s  opmim,  i  118; 
motives  in  appointing  Lord  Hervey 
Privy  Seal,  i  131  m.  ;  motion  tot  re- 
moral  from  office,  i  igg;  accoont  of 
debate  on,  i  151;  Ezcue  Bill,  i  98; 
defeat  on,  i  tor ;  oveittite*  to  the  P.  of 
Wale*,  i  104 ;  lUI  of,  i  103 ;  causes  at, 
i  17S,  318;  oppoiition  to,  .later  con- 
demned by  its  proraoten,  i  189  m.; 
created  Earl  tA  Orford,  i  los ;  remind* 
Pulteney  in  the  House  of  Ltmls  of  their 
insi^ificance,  i  iSo;  abortive  attempt 
to  impeach  for  corruption,  i  iSg  ;  in- 
fluence over  Henry  Pelham,  i  633 ; 
detaches  H.  Pelham  Axmh  N.,  i  610 ; 
opposition  to  Lord  Granville,  i  367: 
diuuades  the  King  from  supporting 
Granville,  i  336;  support*  the  Pelhamt 
apinst  Granville,  i  178;  letter  of  advice 


of  Hanover  troops,  i  3)0 ;  propheaic* 
another  Jacobite  attempt,  1  iSgii.; 
character,  i  lOj  ;  BoUnglroke's  charge 
of  treachei^,  i  368 ;  Lord  Bath'*  admira- 
tion of,  ii  t68;  ignmanee  of  history, 
-       ■    ■   lofW.*^—  ' 
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palronage.  i  1B7 ;  on  impnidence  ol 
writing  in  a  passion,  j  6;o;  correspon- 
dence, i  o6h..  337.  J40,  ii  540 

Walpole,  Hon.  Thomas,  accounl  of  IMt's 
cunvursation,  iii  4J0;  conveisation  wjtb 
I'itl  on  Wilkes  and  Ihe  privilege,  iii  543  ; 
cm  rcapondencci  iii  ^^3 

Walsh,  John,  note  on,  iii  ijj 

^Ya)s-ineham,  Sir  Francis.  isMie  of  warrant* 
IS  .Secretary  of  Swti 


H'oi 

Wandewi 

Wai 


■/■rj-^x 


11  439 


1  Knr 


'  39; 


oiy  a 


isiteil  l>y  diaries 
ncc   P'erdinand  of 


Warliui^,  victory  of  i'ri 

Brunswick  at,  iii  1  cj 
Warliurtoil,  William.  Kishop  iif  Gluuce.'-t 

oltalHirnlvs  in  7'ic  I^^M  Judinluu 


'i'homns  l-:<lw 
Monics(]uii.<u,  ii  1;;,  1 
with  Chartts  Yorki;,  ii 
liy  EI.,  ii  J.il9-r«;  -ie. 
liivint  /.egalian  lo  Ij 
(harlvs    Yurke's   spt-ccli 


8fi; 


War 


fnr  rotii. 


Iiihii.  cxjiflkd  till'  II.  of  Common^ 


:'  i'}° . 


I11L 


^up|i. 


ii  4IS0,  5 


;  pre- 


111  by  Cliarlts  Yurke. 


jij,  66h  1  demands  nsiui 


iii   407 ;    in  proiecutioo  of  Wilkes,   iii 

4^7i   510;   H.'a  advice  to  on  Birett  of 

Wilkes,  iii  489;  correspondence,  ii  3,«$ 
WeUier,  Di  VVilliam,  given  finMKial  a»- 

sistance  by  H.,  ii  561 
Wedel,  Baron,  ii  184 
Wellard,   Robert,  Town  Clerk  ©f  Dover. 

i  43;  letter  of,  i  46 
Wellard  family  at  Dover,  friendship  with 

II.,  ii  s63 
Wen  I  worth.     General,     commands      land 

forces  in  W.  Indian  expedition,  i   196; 

failure  of,  i  If6,   157 
Wesley,  Jolm,  indignation  at   sight   of  ■ 

Chancery  hill,  ii  517  «. 
W<»t.  Diana,  i  5S0 
West,  James,  secretary  to   the   TreaAurj, 

note  on,  iii  4001  accounts  of  riebalu, 

iii  4  »..  561 ;  cunversaliun  with  Vox  on 

the  completion  of  Ihe  latter'*  seniccs. 

iii  4.(8 ;   con-esponrlcnce.  iii  ffii 
Wcsi,  Admiral  Temple,  note  on,  )i  404; 

rriilence  against  liyng,  ii  3S0 
Wtiit,   Martin,  Mifinrlj  of,  ii  4J"  "■ 
Weilcliffe,  Gililmns  of,  i  Jl 
Wr>lcltlTe  estate,  alienated  from  the  (iili- 


Wesi 


Ward.  I'hili'p.   H.'!,'  fricndslii 

Ifani  v.    y»/»,r.  ii  4!^ 

Ward   holding;.  alioU>hed   in   S.-.>lland,    i 

}<)•. :   I^ril  Gleniirchy  uii.  i  '104 
Wards   awl    Uverien,    Court    nf,  furini-r 

jiiriMliction  over  tnfanls  and  lun;ilics,  ii 

4'«>;    alKilished  1)>-  Charles  II,  ii  469 
Waidliiw,  — ,  warrant  issued  against  for 

iiiiirrvin^  a  ward  of  Chancery,  ii  475 
W;i<raut>,  I'r.wcr  uf  Secretary  uf  Slate  lo 

ii-uc.  iii  461;  H.  un  leg.iiity  of  general. 

iii  4^.3;    delate  on  in  ihc   II.   of  Coni- 
declarcil  illefjal 


.1.1 


r,  Couv 


of.  i; 


r  Hall.  ..ulrace  in.  i    137 
Iwanl.  Undei -Secretary  of  1 


iiunced  liy 
i<f,  II.  M. 


Wliartim,   I'hilip,    Duke  of.   attacks  upon 

U.rd  Stanh-ix:.  i  73 
lVhe,lt>-  v.  fHagham,  ii  447  «. 
Whi^s,  conduct  in  1711,  i  60;  George  111 

l.r.»mlit  up  to  detebl.  ii  45 
Wlulaker,  .Serjeant- at -law.  in  tog 
While.  I'li/aWth  ;  J.r  C.il>l»n.  Klirabeth 
White.   Ihoni......  i  16 

il,   proceedings   against,  i 


Wie 


II  SOJ 


ofsulisiiliesfor  Austri 


...  ,         ....  I  tlcfence  of 

Anson  ami  llie  (nnrernment,  ii  j<if  M|q. ; 
propuseii  Bute's  health  which  is  refilscd. 


if  Commons,  iii  4J, 

Willi.  Jonathan,  prosecution  of.  i  79 

m.'Jix-t  v.  A-ttbie,  ii  463 

Wilhelmsthal,  victory  of  I'rince  Kcrdiiuuid 
at.  iii  3fiS 

Wdkes.  John,  an  avowed  adveninrer,  iii 
4t>i ;  friendship  with  Thomas  Potter,  iii 
3fi<l ;  a  supporter  of  Pitt,  iii  460;  Pin 
gives  support  10  agitation  of,  iii  jtij; 
rauraBement  from  N.,  iii  370 1 
n  II.  s  su|-purt,  iii  461 ;  Mi- 


dbyGoOg 


ole 


arrest  and  imprisonment  of,  m  460; 
(>)>iiiion  and  attilude  of  H.  in  prosecu- 
tion of,  iii  461  sqq.,  467,  495,  501  sqq., 
■o,i  ;  Lord  Tempfe's  forwardness  in  de- 
fence of,  iii  4SH ;  instigated  by  Lord 
Temple,  iii  460  ;  alteration  of  the  charge 
ai^nsti  lit  464,  466 sqq.,  401 ;  responsi- 
lillitf  and  action  of  Chailes  Yorke  in 
arteal  of.  iii  466  sqq.,  4X0;  Pitt's  opinions 
anil  attitude  in,  H.'s  opposition  to,  iii 
=01,  508,  m,  539;  proceedings  in  his 
iMiie  before  I'rall,  iii  491;  on  Chnrles 
Vorke's  speech  for  the  Crown,  iii  461  ; 
ili'Charged  by  Pratt  on  his  privilege  of 
Parliament  and  applauded  in  West- 
minster H.1II,  iii  460.  494.  510;  H.  on, 
iii  49.1-4;  George  Ill's  resentment  at, 
iii49,s-li  ;  obtains  damages  and  acquitted 
of  being  the  author  of  the  NarlA  Brilaa, 
No.  45,  iii  460;  publishes  reprints  of 
the  North  Brilaa.  iii  ^di;  information 
fur  liliel  tiled  against  in  the  K.  U.  but 
nol  pre*-ifd,  iii  498  j  Pilt  on  privilege  of, 
iii  (4.1 ;  S|iealier  Onslow's  opinion  on, 
iii  fj^  :  Charles  Yorke's  difference  with 
Pratt  and  Pitt  on,  comments  on,  iii 
f  .13  «n- ;  cinvicled  oflil>el  in  the  K.  B.. 
iii  4l)5,  4(|S  n. ;  convicled  of  breach  of 
priviloj;e  by  ihe  Lords  and  expelled  the 
H.  of  Common^  iii  4S1-1;  duel  and 
^l.^cnce  of,  iii  477;  on  H.'s  greatness, 
ii  siy:  correspondence,  iii  460 
Wilkes.  Mrs,  iii  j6<; 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  J.,  minister  of  Ihe  Savoy, 
irannporlcd  for  celebrating  illegal  mar- 
.      riiiges,   ii  69  a. 

Wilkinson,  Mr,  flight  from  the  Rebels,  1460 
Wilkinson,  — ,  dismissal  of,  iii  441 
Willes.  Sir  John,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com. 
nion  Pleas,  note  on.  raises  raiment  of 
lawyers,  1745.  i  478;  jealousy  of  H., 
''.W^;  gricfsof.  ii  50iif.  J  oneofFreder- 
ick.  Prince  of  Wales's  prospective  minis- 
ters, ii  41;  opposed  to  taking  of  (he 
<ialh  accnriling  10  the  Scottish  manner, 
ii  460;  initiKueofamoi^st  ihe  judges  to 
prevent  their  answering  H.'s  questions 
iin  Ihe  Habeas  Corpus  Silt,  iii  51 ;  called 
in  to  assist  in  hearing  of  Omyrhund  v. 
Barker,  ii  4^7,  1117:  petulant  expres- 
sions a;;aiiis1  l(.,  ii  J27  ;  carries  message 
from  till!  iud);e<i  to  II.  on  his  resignation, 
ii  .1,(1)  1  Conimissiiiner  of  the  Great  Seal, 

fering  with  Ihe  Common  Law  courts, 
ii  4tK;  conditions  demanded  by  on  olfer 
Ii>  him  of  the  (Ireat  Seal.  1757,  ii  408; 
il.iim  \»  peerage  of,  ii  47H». ;  passed 
over  ^.g^iin  for  the  Ureal  Seal,  ii  jji 

Willet,   — ,   i    II 

\Villi;iin  111.  King  of  Great  Britain,  obliged 
,.,d,;,i,t;c  his  ministers,  iii  4l58,  515 

Willi.irii,    l-orl  (in  Scotland),   siege  of  by 


\x  63s 

William   Henry,   Fort,  capitulation  of  to 

Montcalm,  iii  116 
Williams,  Bishop,  appointment  of  as  Lord 

Keeper,  ii  411 
Wdliams,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury,  introduces 

PoniatowskitoGrand  Duchess  Catherine, 

ii57g». 
Williams,  Mary,  Lady,  i  69,  117  and  n. 
Williams.  Sir  N.,  i  69 
Williams,  Peere,  inscribes  his  Rtptrls  to 

"    *    s6i;  H.  c 


It  430 


of    Ihe 


n.    General. 
Tower,  i  577-8 

Williamson.  Joseph,  secretary  <o  Lord 
Arlington,  i  18 

Wilhughby  V.  Willeughby,  ii  463 

Wills.  Mr  Justice,  speech  on  sentencing 
Arthur  A.  Lynch  for  high  treason,  1 
S6s  "■ 

Wills  and  deeds,  inviolability  of,  ii  447 

Wills  Act  of  1751,  ii  53 

Wills  made  abroad,  interpretation  of,  ii 
544 

Wilmington,  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of, 
i  130  and  ».,  160,  163.  i6,ii,  179;  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  on  fall  of  Walpole, 
i  i%a;  death,  i  381 

Wilmot,  Sir  Edward.  Bart,,  physician,  ii 
160  ;  mistaken  opinion  of  H.  's  condition, 
iii  483;  attends  ladyAnsim.  ii  5931  cen- 
sure of  his  treatment  of  Lady  Anson  by 
the  md  l^rd  H. .  ii  594  n. 

Wilmot.  Sir  John  Eardley,  judge,  note  on, 
ii  ,(91;  ndiscipleof  H.,itsi3n, ;  on  pro- 
cedure  connected  with  the  writ  of  llabtat 
CeTfvs,  iii  19  n.  ;  on  violation  of  public 
liberty  by  Impressment  Act,  iii  4«- ; 
Commissioner  of  Ihe  Great  Seal,  1736, 
ii  338 ;  opinion  in  the  Lords  against 
Lord  Chancellor  Henley's  decree  in 
Drury  V.  Drury,  iii  389  ;  impertinent 
conduct  of  Chief  Justice  Pratt  to,  iii 
390:  correspondence,  ii  J91 

Wilson.  Andrew,  execution  of,  i   ijin. 

Wilson,  Provost  of  Edinbu^h,  disabled 
from  holding  office,  i  184 

Wilson,  Dr  Thomas,  receives  preferment 
from  H.,  ii  560 

Wilson  V.  Kirshaw,  ii  478 

Wimpole  estate,  purchase  of  by  H.,  i  106; 
value  of,  ii  307  ;  alterations  at,  i  349 ; 
H.'s  attachment  to  and  improvements, 
ii  s65 

Wimpole  church,   i  106;   H.'s  directions 

iii  486 
Wimpole  perish,  legacy  of  H.  to,  iii  486 
Winchclsea,  Daniel.  8th  Earl  of,  note  on, 
ii  390;  supports  Convention  of  Hanau, 
i  31]  \  does  not  attend  debates  on  Mutiny 
Hill,   ii   86;    becomes    ist  Lord  of   the 
Admiralty.  H.  upon,  ii  3901   strictures 
upon  H.. 11390;  and  the  Fox-Wald^rave 
fiasco,  ii  399 
Wilmington,  Thomas,   note  on,   supports 
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Che  Pelhanis  against  Granville,   i   371; 

41M,  500;  decides  to  lesign,  1748,  i  504 
Wbyaril,  Colonel,  i  357 
Wiriemliurg,  I'rince  Krieilrich  of,  nnle  on. 

Gen.  Yorlie's  account  of,  iii  116 
Wilchcrall,  ceases  U)  lie  a  felony,  i  \ii  a. 
Wilnease*,  credit  and  competence  of,!  ii;; 

to  R  will,  picihiliited  from  lieing  legatees, 

WivutI,    [-Mwart,    ChaniWrlain   of   IJover 


i  18 


Wolfe,  CoUaicI  ^jiwar.l.  i  3S7  iind  h. 

Wolte.  Genetul  James,  nnte  un.  Hi  \i)9,\ 
on  repiiialii  afier  Culliiden,  i  531  «.: 
ciHiversalion  with  Col.  Joseph  Voikc.  iii 
114  a.\  merits  urged  by  Oil.  Joseph 
York e.  iii  ii4n.,  lyS,  437  mj'j.  ;  enthu- 
iiia»m  for  the  Ruclicfott  exjieilition,  iii 
117M.;  at  coiujuest  of  Cape  Kreiiin.  iii 
i.t7:lar(iy  promotion  of,  iii  1 14».;  reciini' 
mended  fur  promotion  by  Hawke  and 
Anson,  iii  114M.;  ailvancement  t»  com- 
iiinnd,  iii  1 13  ;  despair  of  taking  Quebec, 
iii  13M 1  c>.n<|uesl  of  Quebec  anddcutli.  iii 
13N,  liKMiq. ;  II.  urHcs  a  monument  in 
\Ve~tniinslei  A1ii>ey  to,  tii  139;  opinion 
of  Aiulitrt,!,  iii  ll4(r.-.  on  liyng,  ii  171  «.; 
on  tlie  EJuke  of  Cumberland,  iii  1 13  n.; 
on  enlihlmenl  of  1 1  ^blunders,  iii  30/1.; 
iiii  I'iiiuii-Ji  military  iraiiiiil)^.  ti  ::6 

Wolfe,  Sir  Richard,  letter  of,  i  615 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  exteniiiiin  of  Cli.inccry 
jurisdiction  under,  ii  416 

\\uod,  Kobcri,  Under  Secretary  of  .State, 
note  on,  iii  87,  48K;  assisUi  in  arrest  »r 
Wilkes,  iii  488 ;  Wilkes  idnoins  dnmai;c:i 
against,  iii  460 

Woodcock.  l£d«-anl.  Secretary  uf  I'lanl.i- 
tiiiiih,  iii  4aK 

WeoiiheHu  v.  Sheflcy,  ii  4f .s 

Woolsack,  the.  i  tyy 

Winl>ton.  Thomas,  pnwicutii.ii  <.f,  i  Bo 

Worms,  Treaty  of,  i  311  v[(j. 

Worthani,  Mr,  coiiiluct  m  ■ii:.'ilinc  wbii  the 
militia  ri.rter,.  iii  3J.  ./> 

fferthy  v.  Hirtkta-f,  ii  463 

Wraxall,  Sir  Katlianiel.  on  Jiuepli  Voike 
as  minister  at  Itie  llauue.  n  J75 

Wmy.  Daniel,  i  3,18;  Trienlisliip  with  ihc 
^'urkl■i,  ill);  contributor  to  Aiktniau 
Lellfrs,  i  loS  i  deNCiilics  ihu  life  at  Wiiii- 
|ii>[e.    ii   56;;   correnpondence.   ii    I4I, 

Wicst.  i  jio;  vabie  uf  ihe  pru[Hity,  ii  307 
"Wryneck,"  Dr.  Kkvl  iinru.ii,  ii  so 
Wy;ttt.   Kcv.   \V.ili,r.    Heet   parson,  earii- 


,./a;    IJuii 


jbruke's  liti 


Wynt-miak.  k-Mlk- of,  ii  iSs 

Wynii.  Sir  Wnlkin  Williams,  leader  of 
the  WcKh  Ja,rid.ilc..,  n.ite  on.  i  7^,,  77, 
4iy,  4J4;  iiii(.lieaied  by  Mutmv  of 
lii.iu^liii,ii  in  ihe  Rebellion,  i  'i8i: 
Jiu.-nbiii>m  overlooked,  i  t.y, 


Wpne,  Edward,  tribute  to  11. '1 ) 
"'  519 

Y 

Varburgli.  Coi.  James,  i  403 

Yarmouth.  Amalie  Walbnoden.  Connteu 
of.  conferences  with  Lord  Chesletfietd, 
i  630 ;  attitude  towards  the  D.  of 
Cumberland's  faction,  ii  N;;  N.'s  com- 
plaints of  Ireacheiy  of,  ii  jft;  coldneiis  to 
K.  of,  ii  97.  loo:  supporls  N..  ii  113; 
disapproves  of  Granville's  appointment 


Pitl,   ii  150;   in  favour  o  .  .    __.. 

313;  bad  opinion  of  Foi.  ii  30s;  I^lt 
desires  Jnlerest  of,  ii  tio ;  Pilt's  visits  to. 
ii  i77t  i79>  3>9>  383 ;  the  King  oOmdcd 
01.  ii  33»  ;  eulogy  by  E*ilt  in  the  H.  of 
Commons  on.  ii  177  n. ;  Pilt's  reUtions 
wilh.  iii  lo:  N.'s  conversation  wiih  on 
Pill  and  the  Kinc's  dislike  of  htm,  iii 
f 8 1  H.'s  doubt  of  sincerity  of,  iii  75: 
endeav<iurs  to  dissuade  lieor^  1 1  from 
making  a  sqtarate  Hanoverian  Peace, 
iii  III,  ifiC;  tells  Ceiirge  II  that  it  will 
"taint  his  memory,'' iii  174:  indign.ilioii 
''      '"  i  Closlcracven, 


181 1  endeavours  to  calm  Geoi^  II  on 
the  D.  of  Cumlwrland's  Bccunnt,  iii  184; 
Pill's  conference  with  on  Ihe  lialmi 
CuTTius  Dili,  iii  41)1  uiires  N.  to  alhiw 
Pitt's  Habeas  Corpus  Bill  to  jhuis,  iii  50; 
ftivndshiji  wiili  Lonl  Iloldemess  and 
<ibject  of,  iii  io;r;  George  II  angry  with 
N.  for  "tormenting"  with  politics,  ii  61 ; 
correspondence,  iii  tan. 

Vannoulh,  mayor  of,  attempt  10  bribe  II.. 
■i  f  »3 

Voiijje.  Sir  William,  speech  of  at  L-itd 
I.Kval'4  trial,  i  jSi ;  attacked  by  Lord 
Tallxil.  i  57+,  fdj 

Yorck,   Ccmnis,  v.    VVartenbuig,   i   j;    de- 


York,  association  for  defeiKe  in  I74«.  i4i3: 

strength  of  Roman  Catholics  at.  i  410 
York,  aichliishopric  of.  special  political  re- 

s|Hmsiliilitiei;  of.  ii  13 
Vorkv,  iloD.  Agncia,  jnd  wife  of  Charles 

Votku,  ii  445 
Yocke,  .-icnennan,  of  Cambridge,  i  ft 
Voike.   Alice   (Court),  i    I4;    death    and 

epitaph,  i  11 
^  orke,   \ju\y  Amabel,  llatniiesi  Ijicax  of 

Cru<lwell  and  Countess  de  Grey,  i  loy; 

ii  1^4 :  illness  of.  ii  (91 
Yorke.  .\iine  (Mellot),  i^i.<-; 
Yotke.  IlarlholoiKew,  of  Kichmnnd,  i  8,  1 1 
Y'xke,  ISartliulimew.  of  York,  i  11 
Yorke,  Itartholoiiiew,  of  Calne,  i   8,   le, 

Yorke.  llenjainin.  i  13 

Yorke,  Hon.  Catherine,  ist  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Cliarles  Vorke,  ii  J74;  illneu  and  death 
of.  ii  fto,  590  Kjq.;  Chtrles  Yorke  on 
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Vorke,  Charles,  of  Elcombe,  arms  of,  i  ii 
Yorke,    Hon.   Chaties,   i   69;    birth    and 


ahililies,  ii  14s;  excessive  inlrospeclion 
uf,  ii  174;  retiring  ilis]H)«ition  and  dif- 
fidence of,  ii  140 :  fiien<l9hips  n(,  i  ii,t ; 
early  literary  eflbils.  i  101;  joint  author 
i)f  Alhtniaa  Letters,  \  307;  admiHed  to 
Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  i  108 ; 
called  10  the  bar,  ii  14 1 ;  early  succe&s  at, 
ii  U'  1  Uencherof  Lincoln's  Inn,  ii  143; 
Treasurer  and  Librarian  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
ii  ^7  t;  his  arms  ordered  to  be  set  u|i  in 
Uncobrs  Inn  Chapel,  ii  573 ;  F.R.S..  ii 
144;  entries  in  his  fee-book,  ii  141  «.; 
I  lerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chanccrj-,  ii  143, 
171J,  181,  rBi;  publishes  ConsidrralioH! 
,;i  th,  /.««.  0/  Forfiilurt/or  High  Trla- 
.'ii'i,  i  318,  ii  [40;  great  abilities  oF,  ii 
140;  tounsel  10  the  I^I  India  Company, 
ii  143;  Sollctlor-Ceneral  to  the  V.  uf 
Wales,  ii  1431  gtanled  patent  of  prece- 
dence at  the  Bar,  ii  14.1,  iii  555  ;  notes  of 
casta,  ii+j*  B.;  counsel  for  I^ac  Schom- 
livrg,  ii  I  20II. ;  dte  in  his  chambers,  ii  r44, 
17M  s.ii|.,  iHo  «('(.;  M.I".  for  Reigate, 
1111,  ii  141  :Iiiiea  addressed  to  on  emer- 
iti}; I'arliamenl  by  T.  Edwards,  ii  143; 
veisi's  iiddrcssed  to  his  brother,  I'hilip 
Vorkc,  ii  r47 ;  sonnet  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  i  191 ;  to  Joseph  Yorke  after 
hontenoy,  i  395-4OO  ;  H,'s  discourse  to, 
i  fill);  early  success  in  the  H.  of  Com- 
iikins.  ii  141;  causes  rejection  of  bill  for 
>e.urily  uf  I 
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irn  Ki.ip;ncy  Kill,  ii   141;    speech 
ii  4r>:   defends  his  Father  in  the  H. 
Commons  aKi'i'".'  Fox's  attacks 
'jccasion  of  the  Marriage  Bill,  ii 
12'),  141;  Fox's  provocation  to  blamed, 
ii  70 :  tf>  rebuke  l*B(;e  for  ridiculing  N., 
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n  l<> 


U,ii 


■ssfvd 
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r  for. 
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166/1. ;  on 
I    of   chancery 
s  Kaljih  Allen,  ii 

4t:  friendship wiih 
IVarburwn's  de<li- 
.olI„sub- 
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jilaitis  the  Ileredi- 
in-  Jurixlicli'iMis  l:ill    tn    .Montestjuieu, 

i->il-- Mi>iitesi|iiieu.  ii   14,1;   friendship  of 


t    l-aris. 


at  ( 


ii  J58;  urged  by  Joseph  Yorke  to  marry, 
ii  1 78,  185  sqq. ;  his  fancies,  ii  175; 
ist  marriage  of,  ii  574  j  Pitt's  congratu- 
lations to,  ii  584;  birth  of  his  eldesr 
son.  ii  587 ;  death  of  his  wife,  ii  $80. 
,S9osqq.;  grief  at  his  wife's  death,  i 
591  sqq. ;  reflections  of,  ii  J91-3  ;  estat< 
given  him  by  his  father,  ii  143,  568 
estate  acquired  by  his  ist  marriage,  ii 
574;  death  of  his  child,  ii  586,  590: 
inoculation  of  bis  son  for  the  small  poi, 
ii  597;  illness  of,  ii  160;  recovery  fruni 
illness,  ii  163  :  md  marriage  of,  iii  44J : 
sworn  in  Solicitor- Genera  I,  ii  j8i,  316, 
530-1,  571;  N.'s  satisfactioti  with,  iii 
1^5  ;  H.  on  his  happy  prospects,  ii  588 ; 
his  brother.  Philip  Vorke,  on  position 
of.  ii  S7I1  commissioned  to  visit  Pitt, 
ii   374;   moves  resolution  in   (he   Coi 
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up  declarations  for  the  H.  of  Commons 
Committee  in  defence  of  the  late  govcm- 
r  for  Attomey- 
H.ii  371,  4"o; 
Lord  IL  on,  iu 
364,  3661  beginning  of  the  rivalry  with 
Pratt,  ii  30Q.  311,  31s  sqq.;  conse- 
quences of,  iii  3D4sqt).;  fnendship  for 
Charles  Pratt,  ii  317,  306;  superiority  10 
Pratt  in  his  profession,  ii  317;  prepares 
official  reports  for  Pratt,  ii  iji,  iii  366, 
504;  conference  with  Pitt,  ii  383;  lead- 
ing position  in  the  H.  of  Conmions.  ii 
JI74;  opposes  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill, 
iii  J  M.,  17  B..  41;  speech  on  Habea-f 
Corpus  Bill,  iii  5-6,  43;  his  "candour 
and  love  of  liberty"  acknovfledged  by 
Pitl.  iii  5:  conversation  with  Pitt  upon 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  iii  ^^ ;  on  the 
procedure  in  granting  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  iii  J  H,,  3  ;  supports  bill  for 
increasing  the  Judges'  salaries,  iii  lo ; 
gives  support  to  Joseph  Yorke  in  the 
affair  of  tne  IncoHnue,  iii  87  sqq. ;  coun- 
sel in  Duke  of  Devunshire'scause,  ii  J73; 
counsel  for  Lord  Bute,  ii  514:  counsel 
in  a  prize  appeal  cause,  iii  136  ».;  speech 
on  trial  of  Lord  Ferrers,  ii  .(73  ;  I^rd 
Campliell  on,  ii  s7j;  on  'he  insanity  of 
crime,  ii  1173;  takes  leading  part  in  trial 
of  Ur  Hensey,  ii  573;  large  practice  in 
appeal  cases  in  the  I^rds,  ii  •;73; 
W.  Btackslone's  apjilication  for  infor- 
mation  to.  ii  •,^l  n.;  Ijird  Mansfield 
on  exceptional  legal  knowledge  and 
ability  of,  ii  .1171;  Geo^e  II  wishes  to 
make  Attorney-General  in  place  of  Pratt, 
iii  46,  48 ;  universally  regardeil  as  the 
next  Lord  Chancellor,  Ii  571  ;  Memoirs 
of  Grtat  Britain  iledicateil  lo,  ii  I4J1 
Statutes  at  fjirge  dedicated  lo,  ii  1173; 
Lord  Karnes  sends  his  legal  proposals 
10,  i  6^4;  receives  assurances  of  suppoit 
from  George  III  at  his  accession,  iii  j6o, 
joj.  307  ;  appointed  Attorney- Genera  I. 
ii  574,  ill  193,  366 ;  memonble  speech  on 
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the  Geiman  war  and  George  II,  iii  301, 
339;  advises  N.  toresit^n,  iii^j;;  on  Bute's 
hesitalion  and  delays,  iii  351;  ireatnient 
by  Fox  whilst  Attoriiey'Geueral,  George 
III  on,  iii  549;  named  l>y  Geoifie  1 1 1  »!> 
successor  ti>  Lord  Ilenify,  iii  367,  369, 
408994.;  urges  upon  Bulc  ihe  inclusion 
of  the  Whig  Lords  in  Ihe  odminislia- 
tion,  iii  3S6;  convursalinn  with  Itute  on 
the  ncgiiiiaiioiis  for  ihe  I'wce,  iii  «roi 
criticises  liul  alislainK  Troni  votii^  against 
the  I'eace,  iii  \Jl,\  N.'s  criticism  of.  iii 
.,-.  .  ."i^"" 
LnnU  with   I' 

vcmlion  with  liule  on  tiie  latter'^  re- 
signaliun,  iii  3K;,  4K7;  diuatislai  t  i«ii  at 
hiji  situation,  iii  470;  res|ionKi1iililv  jjid 
C'inilucI  in  axxoA  of  \ViJkr»,  iii  46()s>[i|., 
4K0;  ailvisrs  Wilkes's  offence  lo  Iil- one 
only  of  sedilioDi  libel,  iii  4'>4;  II.  dih- 
approves  of  written  opinion  of  on 
Wilki's  s  pnvilrge.  111  4(1; ;  1 1,  s  .idvicc 
to,  iii  4M9  s(ji|. ;  conducts  llie  ^Vilkl'S  ruse 
for  the  (JroHn,  Wilkc.i  on  speech  of, 
iii  4fn  i  s|i«<;ch  of,  ill  defenct  of  ihi; 
musiiengcra  of  Ihe  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Wilkes  afGiir,  iii  (oi|;  refrains  fmin 
pn-ssinj;  the  information  ii]i;ainst  \\'i1ki.'s 
in  the  K.  II.,  ill  49K:  l>iirs  nttiiiuk- 
tuwarils,  iii  471  siiii.  ;  friendsliiii  with 
?itl.  ii  luri,  iii  364.  'xA,  ^^a■,  I^.rd 
Ti-iiiple's  a-ssurancw  of  his  own  ^nd 
I'ilt's  rt^arii  for.  iii  4-16 ;  d.^sirc  of  I'ill 
and  'I'emjile  for  a  conliitentiul  union 
wilh,  iii  4gtj  si|<t.  1  satisfitciion  of  Lord 
Temille  with,  iii  jm;  I'itl's  "hanktiin^' 
after,'' iii  400;  conference  with  I'ilt.June 
1763.  El.  on,  iii  503.  "Wi,  «i7s<i4.;  I'itt 
declares  his  prefcrcnri.-  for  the  Crrat 
Seal  for.  with  iht-  ]jroviMi  i.f  I'lmi's  iic- 
(|uies-.i'nce,  H.  on.  iii  47:- 1.  4<jH-9,  S04, 
^07.  i»y.  'lifTi:!  1-110.'  on  WilkL's'h  iirivi- 
line  wilti  rill  iiihI  i'riilt,  N.'s  and  Ihe 
iiul  \iaA  ll.'ncomnienlson,  iii  ,E33'>([(j.: 
funber  interview  with  Pin,  Oct.  i7'>3, 
ill  473:  II.  on,  iii  1:33,  >3ii,  53)1;  cliani^ 
in  fill's  attitude  anil  hostility,  cause  uf, 
■'■  4i.1- _f  I'^'S'I'*  I'itt  n*pudialUN  all  lies 
with,  iii  4M1,  514;  I'm  declares  his 
prefcivnci.-  for  I'nilt  for  the  (ireal  Seal, 
iii  5'7'  ^yi'  '■'*''»  jmlousy  of,  iii  547  ; 
ho>iiltly  of  I'itt  to,  iii  147;  Lord  Rock, 
inghniii  on  motive  of,  iii  .145 ;  onLndid 
at  I'itl's  usaye  c>f  him,  iii  477;  con- 
versation wilh   N.   on  inifs  change  of 

tn."  iVMT«n-'rn'-s'".'^.i'niml"'r  I'in's 
comluet  10,  ill  5tl:  II.  on  meaning  of 
occiiminodaliun  with  I'ralt  projxi^i'd  hy 
I'ilt.  iii  535;  liackuonlneM  in  making; 
an  accommodaiion  with  I'raii.  iii  510: 
N.  Florets,  iii  541;  Lt^e  on  conduct 
on  the  jirivilcge  of,  iii  53)! ;  I'itt's  net,'lect 
of  bin)  in  the  cccenl  negtitialiim  com- 
niunicnl>:il  to  hy  Gcoi^e  111  and  a  pro- 
mise givL'ii  of  a  peerage,  ill  case  he  snail 


retain  office,  iii  470,  473,  537;  confci- 
ence  of  the  D.  of  Devonshire  with  Pratt 
upon,  iii  557  \  N.  declares  to  Pitt  his  ntp 
port  offorlhcGrealScaliii  518, .141;  H.'s 
support  of,  iii  <i3H ;  subsetjucnC  treatment 
b)-  Pitt,  iii  31  <:».:  situation  of  with  resMCt 
to  N.,  iii  367;  Hisappioveg  of  N.'s  plans 
(if  opposition,  iii  417 ;  conference  wilh 
N. ,  111  4 1 1  :  on  slavery  of  eating  routed 
mutton  with  the  Duchess  of  N.,  iii  36;; 
N.  demands  to  know  his  inientiont,  iii 
416:  difficult  situation  of,  iii  471  >qq.: 
conversation  tietween  II.  and  N.  on.  iji 
511;  proposed  resignation  of,  iii  413. 
416.  .■•19,  5*0,  S30.  .1131;  consultx  with 
H.  and  the  D.  of  Devonshire  and  post- 
pones his  resignation,  iii  473-4!  declara- 
tion 10  I'itt  on,  iii  1107;  N.  on  motive  of 
conduct  of,  iii  J137;  pieioed  by  N.  to 
icsign.  complaints  of  N.  of,  iii  539,  541 ; 
decides  to  resign,  ilespair  at  his  situation, 
iii  .".-19:  resignation  of,  iii  •;46;  md  I^rd 
11.  on,  George  Grenville  on,  iii  474-6; 
Sir  Joseph  Vorke  on,  ill  f.iii;  cunt-crsa- 
tion  with  N.  on,  iii  {139;  dcc'larcs  his  mind 
to  fic  c|uile  com]>ased,  iii  543;  {nrting 
iiilerview  with  (ieorge  111,  variinis  ac- 
ciiuiit:,  of,  iii  474-.«,  ."i^N;  rcportcil 
iipiniiin  of  (ieorge  (irenvillv,  iii  474; 
contemplates  niiitling  the  Itar,  ii  517: 
II.  dissuades,  iii  413.  416,  590:  N.,  IK 
of  Devonshire  ami  Ihe  D.  of  (.'umbcr- 
land  on  great  sacrifice  of,  iii  544:  I>nke 
cif  1)evon>liire  tm,  and  N.  oil  great  con- 
sequence of,  iii  S4O-1 ;  promise  of  Mtp- 
piirt  from  the  Whig  I.otds  (o,  iii  J40: 
11.  of  Devonshire's  Mippoit  of,  rii  531; 
Lord  Kiniioull  on  his  greatness  and  sitvi- 
lion,  iii  4.:o;  Wnlpole  on.  iii  4IM; 
cmbarrasseil  siliiatiim  after  resigning 
iii  47^  s<|q.;  I'itt  complaii 
received  with  applause  in  nesimiliMet 
Hall  and  given  preceilcnce  below  the 
liar,  iii  476,  554.  ,155 :  olitains  a  re.(nnt 
of  jiatent  of  preiedeiice.  iii  535 ;  vote* 
i^ainst  the  goveinmcnt.  iii  479;  rap- 
ports ixistponement  of  ihe  debate  upon 
the  )irivil^.  Pin's  deliuhl  al,  iii  477-8. 
.cf'i:  opinion  on  Wilkes^s  privjlne,  ex- 
ultation of  the  niinisteis  thereon,  iii  543; 
violently  atlacke<l  tiy  Pitt  in  the  H.  of 
(Toiinnons,  iii 477;  votes  witblhef;ovcm- 
mem  on  a  pnini  of  procedure,  iii  ff6; 
great  speech  uf  in  the  II.  of  Common* 
against  the  privilege,  praise  of,  iii  478; 
I'llt  replies  lo,  iii  JI,*o-7;  on  arbitrary 
cbaraclcr  of  parliamentary  privilege  in 
liliel  cases,  iii  551  \  treated  by  Pitt  wilh 
markeil  ileleience.  iii  479,  480,  558; 
asks  for  the  suppoit  of  the  Whip 
on  Ihe  <|uesiiun  of  pnvilege,  iii  jji; 
the  Whigs  decline  lo  follow,  U.'a  db- 
pteasurc  at,  iii  .155,  538;  lake*  pan 
against  Ihe  government  ■>  debates  m 
general  warranls,  iii  481,  561;  «ller< 
cation*  wilh    Ktt,  iii  (61;   speech  in 


ignins. 
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leply  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  iii  gfi^; 
supports  amendments  to  declanttiOD 
against  geneial  wamnts,  iii  480,  563; 
great  speech  in  the  H.  of  Comuwis 
a^iniit  generai  warnnts,  iii  464,  4S0; 
Pitt's  apptobelion  of  his  conduct,  iii  565 ; 
"Pitt  in  love  with"  him,  iii  4B1,  564; 
drawn  a^n  towards  the  gOTCmment, 
iii  479;  advises  George  Gienville  10  take 
in  the  opposition,  iii  479;  flatterine 
opinion  of  the  D.  of  Cumberland  of,  iii 
411;  D.  of  Cuml^erland  and  N.  on 
necessity  of  reconi;iljation  of  witli  Pitt, 
iii  559;  "does  not  see  his  way,"  N.  on, 
iii  560:  on  his  Father's  illness  and  con- 
stitution, iii  483;  on  his  Father's  death, 
iii  485,  $65;  succeeds  hit  Father  aa 
Recorder  of  Dover,  i  «,  ii  564;  corre- 
spondence, i  314,  31J,  399-400,  t}6, 
4S8,  461,  466,  469,  jos.  507.  5'8.  507, 
*»!.  6iS.  ii  79,  no.  111.  163  sqq., 
168,  i;o,  171,  177  sqq.,  180,  i8».  113, 
118,  358.  3;3sqq.,  38J,  461,  505,  S»4. 
S47.  579.  S84.  S86  sqq.,  J97,  iii  ja.  0, 
t?,  gi.  1*5.  »34.  i95"-i  3"t  3«9.  35». 
364.  36s,  366 ».,  367, 408,413, 416 sqq., 
435'  489sqq..  498,  506,  SJ4,  559  sqq.. 
5J.1i  54"  sqq.,  546,  555  «]q-,  559  «11'. 
561 

Vi)ike,  Klixabeih,  daughter  of  Simon 
Vorke,  i  33;  will  of,  i  44 

Ycirke.  tlizabcth  (Gilibon),  the  Chancel- 
lor's mother,  family  and  ist  husband, 
'  3>'  3J'  34-  36;  dispute  with  Mrs  De- 
borah Gihbon,  i  31J ;  death,  i  44  ;  tomb- 
stone, i  39 ;  letters  to  her  son,  i  40  sqq. 

Vorke,  Elizabeth,  i  45;  marriage  to  Rev, 
John  Billingsley,  i  35-8 

Yoike,  Hon.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Hon. 
John  Vorke,  ii  ^77 

Vorke,  Lady  Elizabeth  (Lady  Anson)  i  69; 
liiilh,  i  101;  abilities  of,  ii  ij8;  Mrt 
Delany  on,  ii  ij8 ;  character  <A,  ii  137, 
5801  eulogised  by  Henry  Fielding,  ii 
re;;  pleasure  in  social  amusements, 
1631  coircspondence  with  Joteph 
-  of  L..rd 
>  Lord 


\'orke, 


<r  of  Ripple, 
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by  John  Dnncombe,  U  155;  , 
of,  ii  377;  rector  of  St  Hartin'i  in  the 
Fields,  ii  ^77;  rector  of  St  Gtlet's  at 
'^'"'■''C'  u  977;  dauiery  of  Windsor 
promised  to,  ii  394 :  deured  by  the 
people  of  Kent  for  Don  of  Canterboiy. 
■i  593;  Preacher  at  the  Rolla,  ii  577; 
dean  of  Lincoln,  ii  377,  iii  160;  bishop 
succesvively  of  St   LMvid'a,   Gknceiter 

his  n 

f°'  '" 

it  577,  597 ;  estate  acquired  by  hii  n 

riage,   ii  378,   597;    coirespondenoe, 

Yorite,  Joui,  i  11 

Vorke,  John,  of  West  Hagbora,  i  8 
Vorke,  John,  of  Twickenham,  i  8 
Voi^,  John,  of  St  BrevcLU,  i 


Lovat's  trial,  i  580:  marriage  t 
Anson,  ii  133;  maniagc  portion,  ii  ij;  ; 
refuses  to  visit  Lady  Yarmouth,  ii  igS, 
1H4:  advises  Joseph  Yoike  against  im- 
prudent marriage,  ii  184;  iNneM  and 
.tcalh  of.  ii  580,  59'-  593  'VI-:  verses 
ijn  hi-i  I'ealh  addressed  to  H.  by  David 
Mallet,  ii  581:  correspondence,  i  iij, 
341,  ,<Mo,  613,639,  647,  ii  168,  I74iqq., 

Yorku,  key.  Henry,  rec 

I4;  rorrespondence, : 

Vorke,  Henry,  of  Erlhig,  i  17 

^'orlce,  I  lumphiey,  of  Ilannington.  i  9 

V'>rkc.  I  Inn.  and  Kev.  James,  afterwards 

liisho]!  i>f  Ely,  i  69;  bitib  and  edncation, 

i  101,  ii  155;  character  of,  ii  577;  H.'s 

encouragement  of,  ii   377;   take*  Holy 

Orders,  li  133,  377;  line*  addrened  to. 


Vorke,  Hon.  John,  i  69,  ii  301  ;  biiih  and 
education,  1  101;  adidttea  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  ii  1551  called  to  ibe  Bai,ii  155,  377; 
obtains  office  of  the  Chaff-Wax,  ii  14J, 
■SSt  I79i  joint  Clerk  of  the  Ovwo  in 
Cfaancery,  ii  143;  M.F.  for  Higbam 
Ferreit,  ii  134,  577;  application  t^  H. 
to  N.  on  his  behalf,  ii  596 ;  Commissioner 
for  Trade  and  Ptaotaiions,  ii  377,  iii  t6o ; 
commbwoner  in  bankraplcy.  ii  133,  S77 ; 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ii  377;  his 
Father's  secretary  and  companitm,  ii 
153;  abnaini  fn>m  voting  against  the 
Pnice  of  Paris,  iii  375;  resigns  office  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  iii  474-5 ;  H.  and  N. 
on,  iii  fJi*-4'>  'mu»  against  the  govem- 


vote*  against  ^neral  wananti,  iii  481 1 
character  of,  ii  577;  H.  on,  ii  596;  N. 
chaitned  with,  iii  417;  mairiage  at,  ii 
377 ;  estate  received  from  his  bther, 
ii  368 ;  further  provisioa  for  in  H.'s  will, 
iii  486 ;  grief  at  his  Father's  ilhieai,  iii 
70,   119,    137. 


Vorke.  Joaeph,  ton  of  Simon  Voike,  i  sa 
Vorke,     Hon.    Joaeph,    aftcrwanla     Sir 

{oieph,  K,B.,  ana  Lord  Dover,  i  69; 
(tth,  i  101;  entera  army,  i  107;  en- 
s^  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  i  113; 
lieutenant,  i  191,  ii  14S ;  sonnet  to,  on 
beginnii^  his  military  careet,  by  Charles 
Vorke,  i  191 ;  hit  Father**  advice  to, 
3M>:    chamcter  a*  a   vodiw     " 


513,  S"'<  "Little  Vottee,"  i  389: 

at  Dettingcn,  i  198,  315;  aide-de-camp 

-   "—'--■  "'-■-   in   Flanders,  i   330. 

Marshal  Wade,  ijiSa; 

anny  in  Flander*.  i 


to  Hanhal  Wade  ii 


IMMH.;  militBty  joonial,  i  34^,  351, 35*, 
361;  iUMaB  of,  with  the  army,  1 J37  i  rutd 
It  of.  ii  161 ;  r^ptra  of  the 
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ii  149;  Bl  Fontenoy,  i  301;  account  of 
battle  ol  Kontenoy  uul  criticisms,  i  40J ; 
account  of  reltcal  after  Fontenoy  and 
criticisnis,  i  409  h.  ,  455;  on  death  of 
l.ieut.  Charles  Vanbrugh  at  Fontenoy, 
1400;  conduclal  Fontenoy  commended, 
i  400  :  priimoted  captain  foi  his  condocl 
at  Fontenoy,  i  411,11  148;  Dukeof  Cum- 
berland on  his  piumolion,  i  413;  accom- 
panies Duke  of  Cumlierland  as  aide-de- 
camp from  Flanders  (o  ^icotland,  1745, 
accounts  of  the  cnm|>al{^,  i  414  s(|.; 
ejpcdilinii  lo  Perth,  i  513,  517;  account 
ijf  battle  of  Culloden,  i  fii  ;  praised  by 
George  II.  i  517-K:  desires  particulars 
of  complaints  from  l^ilyCask,  i  ^jAx.; 
|,raiscd  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
>  M**  ■  good  character  of.  ii  161;  con- 
duct praiM'd  by  tlie  Archbishop  of  York, 
ii  161;  returns  with  ihc  D.  of  Cumlwr- 
land  to  Flanders,  i  61G  ;  account  of  balllc 
of  LaufTeltl,  i  (nefi\i\.\  the  King'.-;  salis- 
^lioo  with,  i  647  ;  mission  to  llci^en- 
op-Zoom  and  the  I'rince  of  Orange,  i 
6i|i;  letter  explaininj;  military  opvra- 
tiona  commended  by  ( Iror^v  II ,  i  6,e 2  : 
appmnimrntassecreiaryioiheemlinsjyat 
raris.i6<iiS,  11141;;  II.I>dhamon,  i66o: 
]>iike  of  Cumlwrland  on.  i  6H1 ;  diiilo- 
atic  abilities,  ii  iiio  ;  abused  iiy  D'Ar- 


^ensnn.  ii  ijo:  rei>iy  to  Kre 
li  150;  imprcssi-d  liy  the  grea 
of   France,   ii     173;     males 


ncqnuntance,  ii  tjio;  visits  Muie  de 
Tompulour,  ii  i<io;  renidence  at  Paris, 
ii    i£Oi    dissatitfaction   with  his  siius' 

165  sqq-l  un  French  dehigns.  ii  lAj; 
social  talents,  ii  i.'jo:  his  person  and 
lively  disposition,  ii  151.  175;  repartee 
to  Mme  de  I'ulsieux.  ii  165:  Lord 
Chesterfield  advises  his  sun  to  make 
conn  to,  ii  149 :  view  of  foreign  policy, 
ii  i,st:  audience  with  George  II  at 
Hanover,  J  <i6t,  667.  ii  l,<li ;  coldness  of 
the  U.  of  Cumberland  to,  ii  46,  174; 
British  Minislci  at  the  Hague,  ii  31.  151, 
■T4"|(|-i  siluBlinnof,  ii  151:  commended 
by  the  I'rinceiis  of  Orange,  ii  38;  influence 
with  the  Princess  of  Orange  and  her  son 
William,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Sladt- 
holder,  ii  J7s;  described  by  Burgher- 
master  lloii,  ii  i;i:  descrilwd  by  D'Af- 
fi}',  Frcncb  amlassailor  at  the  Hague, 
ii  151 ;  Rigbyon  bis  ■' pride  and  hauteur," 
ii  s?.-!"-!  KreilericU  of  Prussia's  testi- 
mony to  his  merits  and  aliilities,  iii  134, 
]6S  It.;  Lady  Hcrvcy  on.  iii  i35»-; 
Wra^all  on  his  vigilance  and  ability  and 
defects  of  manner,  ii  575  ;  I^ird  Chester- 
field impresses  on  his  son  importance  of 
fbiming  relations  with,  ii  i;7<;;  VVal- 
polc  advises  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  form 
relations  with,  ii  j)?; ;  as  a  correspon- 
dent, ii  1,-3,  S75;  "puffs"and  "Vork- 
isms''   of,  ii   576  «. ;   Walpole   on    hLs 


"  defeated  victories,"  ii  575  n.\  bii  grcM 
abililjr  and  zeal,  iii  41;  eneigy  and 
optimism  of,  ii  .<]6 ;  Georj^  II  on, 
ii  576;  Geor^  II's  approbation  of  hit- 
conduct,  ii  i»i,  »86,  336;  supported  bf 
H.,iii  ii;highreputalionofiii  diplonucy, 
ii  153:  lapid  advancement  of,  ii  14B ; 
considered  for  post  of  Sccretaiy  of  Stale, 
'754,  ■'  '54i  Fox's  ofleti  of  friendihip 
to,  ii  ]8i;  political  views  of,  ii  J75; 
supports  policy  of  conciliation  towards 
Holland,  iii  136,  1,(8-9;  protests  against 
the  landing  of  French  cannon  in  Amster- 
dam, iii  136;  visits  the  King  at  Hanover, 
■T5.1i  i'  1S4;  opinion  of  General  Brad- 
dock,  ii  15;;  con  verutionwiih  George  II 
OD  foreign  affairs  and  Braddock't  defeat, 
ii  jHj;  on  Amherst.  Granby.  Wolfe, 
Fyre  and  Abercromby,  iii  1 14,  19S, 
J37  sqq, ;  conversation  with  Wolfe,  iii 
114  n.;  advice  on  position  of  aiUn 
abroad,  1756,  ti  196-7;  opinion  of  the 
projected  invasion  of  England,  1756,  ti 
1H7;  on  necessity  of  naval  supremacy,  ii 
197;  on  the  loss  of  Minorca,  ii  1G9;  on 
Byng,  ii  195,  197,  303,  341,  344"-;  "d- 
vises  presents  lo  ministers  rather  than 
sul>sidies  to  their  princes,  ii  to6'7 ;  on 
internal  factions  in  Er^land,  ii  378 ;  on 
the  Hanoverian  neutrality,  ii  3R7,  iii  110, 
i«9.  r70j  crilicismsof  the  D.  of  Comber- 
land's  retreat  toSlade.iii  167, 1(19;  on  the 
Convention  of  Closterseven,  iii  114;  on 
I'itt's  policy  of  separate  exjieditinns,  iii 
117  n.;  on  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  "diversion"  ami  the  German  War 
oil  the  Continent,  ii  411,  iii  i.t7~8;  ad- 
vice on  measures  to  lie  taken  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  i757,N.'s  disappointment  at, 
iii  i.'7-S;  ni^oliatiun  for  peace  at  the 
Hague,  17,(7,  ^id  failure  of,  iii  116: 
rejects  immediately  D'AITiy's  papers  an 
"impertinences,"  iii  ii6h.i  on  the 
situation  abroad,  i7!iR,  iii  iu6i  mission 
to  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  iii  I99sqq., 
Ii9sq([.;  results  of.  iii  134;  instractiona 
ofiiiing;  a[^ointed  loreplaceMitchell, 
iii  117;  Finkenslein's  acconnt  of  uid 
conversation  with,  iii  119;  character  of 
rill,iiii3o;  arrival  at  camp  of  Frederick, 
iii  108 ;  Frederick's  reception  of,  iii  199, 
109 ;  not  desired  by  Frederick  to  replace 
Mitchell,  iii  130;  endeavours  lo  prevent 
Mitchell's  recall,  iii  131;  Mitchell't 
jealousy  of,  iii  131;  generous  and  tactful 
conduct  towards  Mitchell,  iii  131  sqq.; 
conferences  with  Frederick,  iii  133, 
100  sqq.,  )09sqq.;  Mitchell  on,  iii 
log  H. :  distingnished  Ircalmeni  by 
Frederick  of.  iii  134,  113:  Frederick's 
high  esteem  for  and  satisfaction  with,  iii 
13isqq.,  l33sqq.,io6i>..iii.li3,ii4; 
presented  bj  Frederick  with  hit  portrait, 
iii  tu;  Frederick's  parting  words  to,  iii 
113;  letter  of  recall  for  from  Frederick, 
iii  lit;    account  of  Frederick  and  hia 
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nriii}',  (^eor(;e  ll'i  :>alislkclion  with,  iii 
)tS|  ijo;  on  character  of  Kiederick,  iii 
hi;  sanguine  eittimalc  of  Frederick's 
chances  iil  mccess.  iii  197;  admiration 
at  Kredetick,  iii  134;  visits  Landgrave  of 
llessc-Cassel  and  assures  him  of  support, 
iii  1 19  ;  vJMtiulIerlin.iiiiiS;  satisfactory 

to  the  [lague,  iii  lif,  commanicatiotis 
with  Krei  it-rick  regarding  Mot  land,  iii 
117:  valu.ibli:  inlellicence  and  advice 
forwardcxi  by  to  Frederick,  iii  117,  ij8; 
advice  10  Frederick  how  to  gain  Russia, 
iii  iiM;  informs  Frederick  of  tht  Euro- 
pean combination  formed  afiainsi  him, 
iii  117-S:  Frederick's  high  eslimalion 
of,  iii  iiM;  plan  of  landing  troops  at  the 
numthoftlieEll-eapprovedUj' Frederick. 
ii  iiN;  I 'it  I '5  jealousy  of  as  a  follower  of 
N.,  ii  .(76.  iii  10:  attempts  of  I'ill  to 
remove  him,  iii  jo;  Pill  desire*  lo  make 
minister  lo  Frc<lcrick,  11.  objects  to,  iii 
199:  avoids  appointment  of  envoy  lo 
Frederick,  iii  31,  131  s<|q. ;  declines 
Spanish  embassy,  iii  10;  left  without 
sup)iort  by  I'itt  and  Lord  Hohlerness.  ii 
576,  iii  11,  169.  14.);  incident  of  the 
Paine  lufemmi.,  iii  il.'Sf  sijij.;  separate 
coi responctence  with  N.,  iii  iisqq.. 
76S114.,  116;  Lord  I loldcmess's jealousy 
of,  in  ''•7si)<|.i  I'iit awjuiciices in, iii  104; 
!__    iij-^    between    N.    ainl    Lord 
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Iiadly  irealed  by  Lord  tlolderness,  iii 
11,  77;  l^rd  I loldeniess's  endeavours 
to  supplant,  iii  11; ;  answer  to  the  Damt 
JnconHue.  Geor^'e  II  dcligbtcd  with,  iii 
ftjsiiq. ;  ['ill\  censure  of,  iii  69.  78; 
ciimplains  to  I'itl  of  Lord  Holdetness,  iii 
101;  Tilt's  allitude  towards  in  this  affair, 
iii  lOli:  ungenerous  conduct  of  Pit!  to, 
iii  17,  K7 ;  scheme  of  exc1udin{>  from 
Prince  Ijiui.-,  .>f  Itninswick's  negotiation 
with  France,  iii  J4,  «0,  o; ;  llTs  indig- 
nation at  ill-lrentment  uf,  iii  70,  76sqq., 
ftosqq. ;  N.  [err.iins  from  defending,  iii 
14  siji].,  (u)f.<\i\. :  X.  jualihes  his  conduct 
in,  iii  ty,  sq'i.  1  N.  assures  of  his  support, 
iii  84S([<j.;  defended  by  his  Father,  iii 
»*si[tj, ;  conduct  a pproveii  and  supported 
l.y(.:eornell,iiii(i,  73,9^,  ,0;:  Wince 
Loui-  of  Hrunswick's  conHdence  in,  iii 
1(6:  Frederick  of  Prussia  sonds  mess^e  of 
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III.  iii  93:  Prince  l.uuisof  ltruns< 
Tiotecl  to  include  in  his  negotiation, 
(i,  i/t  Sim-;  biltei  feelings  of  at  his 
re»titienl.  iiii;;  I^ird  lloldemess's 
mui'd  Inutility  lo,iii99;Il.'sconlinued 
I'iiU'vscoiicertiing,  ill  10,^;  Cieorgell 
re.s  to  make  Secretary  of  Slate  instead 
lj.r.1    IloMerncxs,    iii    4I ;    Minister 


Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  A ugs- 


Lord  George  Sackville,  iii  340;  negotia- 
tions and  interviews  with  D'Affryat  the 
Hague,  1759,  iii  14.1;  in  favour  of  the 
separate  negotiation  between  France  and 
England,  1759,  iii  1471  on  sincerity  of 
the  French,  iii  145,  148;  not  supported 
or  instructed  properly  by  Pitt,  lii  143-, 
r^rets  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotia- 
tions, iii  147)  negotiation  with  D'Affry 
at  the  Hague,  i;lSo,  iii  ny,  failure  of, 
iii  14S;  on  the  desire  of  Choiseul  10 
make  peace,  iii  jij';  not  supported  by 
Ihe  ministers  at  home,  iii  143;  George 
II's  affection  and  r^ard  for,  i  66;,  ii  594, 
596.  iii  79;  note  of  the  md  iMrd  H.  on, 
iii  411  George  II  wishes  10  appoint  ai. 
Secretary  of  Slate,  iii  79  ;  on  George  II, 
iii  156;  situation  of,  in  George  Ill's 
reign,  iii  367 ;  on  intentions  of  Spain, 
iii  iji,  iB3n.,  194;  Frederick  desires 
negotiations  with  France  to  be  made 
through.  1761,  iii  i68r.;  suspicions  of 
Choiseul's  uncerity,  iii  317 1  on  Pitt's 
conduct  of  the  n^otiations  and  his  letter 
to  Sir  James  Hodges,  iii  33; ;  on  the 
st^le  of  Pitt's  des^tches,  iii  1S4;  on 
Pitt's  resignation,  iii  18S,  191  n.,  333; 
on  Ihe  Family  Compact,  iii  333;  on 
Pitt's  conduct  and  responsibility  for  later 
misfortunes,  iii  371;  n^^tiation  with 
Austria,  iii  196,  347 ;  on  conduct  of 
Frederick,  1761,  iii  359;  informs  Lord 
Bute  of  the  secret  arrangement  between 
Frederick  and  the  Ciar  Petet  concerning 
Holstein,  iii  347 ;  representation  to 
Frederick  on  his  attitude  of  reserve 
towards  England,  and  Frederick's  shup 
retort  to,  iii  397;  renionstrances  against 
the  abandonment  of  Prussia  and  the 
German  War,  iii  301,  341,  3jS,  400; 
project  of  dismissing  repudiated  by  Lord 
Bute,  iii  3S1,  J191 ;  not  called  upon  10 
resign,  1763,  iii  475;  imwillingness  to 
unite  with  the  opposition.  N.'s  vexation 
with,  iii  519 «.;  H.  on,  iii  sjj,  554; 
criticisms  of  his  conduct  by  the  ind 
I^rd  II.,  iii  S7H.;  on  Charles  Yorke's 
reugnation,  iii  551 ;  advancement  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  contemplated,  iii 
46S ;  entertains  the  HereditaVy  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Brunswick  on  their 
marriage,  iii  369(1. ;  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  George  II,  ii  91,  14S,  i69sqq.; 
colonel  of  9tb  regiment  of  Foot  Guaitls, 
ii  [49.  114;  Major-Gcneral  and  Colonel 
of  regiment  of  Diogoons,  17J8,  ii  574; 
Colonel  of  Ihe  ;th  Irish  Dragoons,  and 
Lieu  tenant -(ieneral,  176a,  ii  ,1^74,  iii  160; 
M.P.  for  I-jst  Grinslead,  ii  ij4i  M.P. 
for  Dover,  ii  564,  574,  iii  lOO;  made 
freeman  of  the  Town  of  Dover,  ii  564; 
K.B.  ii  574,  iii  160;  visited  at  Paris  by 
Philip  and  Charles,  ii  151;  urge*  Charles 
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Yorke  lo  inarty,  ti  l8j  ;  deploies  ex- 
cessive prudence  of  his  familj',  ii  146, 
i8i>;  views  on  mat  rim  im]',  ii  178;  lajls 
in  love,  ii  i;4,  iHisqq.;  marriage  pro- 
jecls,  ii  i>;4;  disauadcd  from  by  liis 
family,  ii  Itl4sqc].;  H.  and,  ii  597; 
correspondence  wilh  Lady  An.son,  Ii  >  57  1 
on  I^dy  Anson's  [crusil  xo  visit  Lady 
Yarmoulh,  ii  184;  grief  al  Lady  Anson  s 
deatti.  ii  i^y,  visits  to  England,  iii  idn: 
«xpluiu  at  Newcastle  House,  ii  181  \ 
salaiy  of,  i  i  S7f  n.  ;  estate  of,  ii  1II3: 
estate  received  from  his  father,  ii  j68; 
further  piovLtion  fur  in  H.'s  will,  iii  486; 
on  I'liilip  Vorke,  ii  yit ;  on  his  Father 
in  [760,  iii  159;  on  hi&  Father's  death, 
iii  566;  correspondence,  i  11^,  199,  305, 
3'St  3'i5i  3'7.  33*t-  ,«!>.  34i.  34S.  3-l9i 


4S'.  4S3.  4S7.  461.  463,  4''9.  -173.  47."i. 

477.  479.  4«'  sqq-.  4U'  *14-  4yy  «n-- 

50i,.eo6.5oSsqq.,fjist)<]..iiH,f49sqcj., 
(77sqq.,  toj,  fioN,  fiij.siiq.,  6.^9,  651, 
0,(4  sqq.,  661,  667,  ii  15,  14,  Jl,  49".. 
79.  H4.  115-  "I,  1j3.ll6.I4l,  l6ssqq.. 
iTOsqq..  I73sqq-.  178,  itto.  181  sqq., 
n.i,  iH4sqq..i9i.a9ssq<i.,  .)oj.  jojsqq., 
3".  33<'.  337.  33y.  3^1.  378,  jSs,  387, 
S94,  4",  5S«.  S04,  S^S.  571.  S9.i.  '" 
tin.,  65,  70,  74sqq.,  Sjsqq.,  97, 
101  sqq.,    106,    III,   ii7>».,    110,    115, 

131. 14S.  i47sqq-.  "STsqq.,  '67.  "Sgsqq-. 

iSjsqq.,  I96sqq.,  )i6sqq.,  J43,  147, 
i83«.,  197. 311,  311.  333-  337.  339«!q-. 

347.  sss'qij'.  .iW'  399«iq'.  417.  sji  i 

notes   of   deorge    H    on,    ii    107.    lii 

Yorke,  Margaret,  of  Calne,  i  i] 
Yorke,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Hardwicke, 
i36,G9;  isthDsbaDdoCii577:  marriage 
lo  H.,  Family  of,  i  68;  friendship  with 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  i  ir9, 
114,  J4',  '7Si  "Cassandra,'  i  4Sjj 
gives  money  to  wounded  soldiers,  i  ^96 ; 
application  to,  on  l>ehairnf  a  Jacobite,  i 
5491. 1  and  her  sons'  marriages,  ii  184; 
'■  good  spirits  for  garrison  duty  "  against 
the  militia  rioters,  iii  36;  preserves  tlie 
purses  of  the  Great  Seal,  ii  565 ;  character 
and  ments  of,  ii  565  sqq. :  kindness  of, 
i  398,  409;  Tory  gossip  concemingi  ii 
joo;  infirmities  of,  ii  581;  illness  and 
death  of,  ii  581.  iii3j4, 17]!  H.'s  grief  at, 
ii  597.  tii  314 ;  H.'s  Latin  epigram  upon, 
iijHi;  willof,  iiijHin.;  correspondence, 
i  J19,  134.  >4i.  17S.  345,  349,  39J, 
4">.  434.  430.  444.  448.  4A3.  46'. 
463 
Yorke,  Lady  Ma^ret  (Heathcote),  i  69; 
birth,  i  lot :  vcrscs  lo  Marchioness  Grey, 


Yorke,  Mary  (Itmes),  i  3S-7 ;  correspon- 
dence with  II..  i  41  sqq. 
Yorke,   Lady    Mary   Jemima,  afterwards 


married theind Lord  Granihun,  ii  58611., 
i  109;  <Mou»e),  iii  545 
Yoike,  I'hilip,  of  St  Brevelli,  i  ii 
Yorke,  Philip,  the  elder,  father  of  H..  i  tj, 
34:  liaplism,  freeman  of  the  Town  at 
I>nver,  sworn  attomc)',  i  17;  mairiage,  i 
3 1 :  house  in  Snargate  Street,  i  31; ;  asuiti 
in  defence  of  tbe  municipal  liberties  of 
Dover,  i  18;  refuses  10  take  oath  at 
counsellor  and  lined,  i  30;  htnily,  i  3S; 
death,  i  38;  tombstone,  i  39;  coue- 
pondence  with  H.,  i  38 
Yorke,  Philip,  ist  Kail  of  Hanlwicke, 
Lord  Chancellor,  fiimily,  i  10,  36,  ^ 
sqq.;  his  mother '■  ramily,i3i;  Gibbon 
descent,  i  34;  relationship  with  Y..  Gib> 
bon,  the  historian,  i  31 ;  arms  of,  i  6,  a, 
10;  parents,  i  33;  birth,  i  35;  birta- 
place,  i  33 ;  his  home  in  Sna^te  Sirccl 
visiied  Yfj  Charles  Yorke,  ii  164;  earlj- 
prophecy  of  greatness  of,  school  frieiNtt 
of,  i  ji ;  youth  and  education,  i  48,  49; 
essay  on  a  "Stale  of  Ketriliuiian,"  i  ja; 
choice  of  a  profession.  letter  lo  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  i  5]  ;  friends  at  the  bu, 
'  54>  57 ;  enters  Chaile*  Salkcld's  office 
>  53:  industry  in  legal  studies,  contri- 
butes to  the  Sfitcliaar,  i  55  ;  aided  bjr 
J.  Mellor  of  Erthig,  i  16 ;  advaataga 
on  lini  beginning  his  career,  i  gfl;  call 
to  the  Bar,  early  brie&,  i  61;  early  soe- 
cesses,  i  63 ;  on  refusal  of  Hooie  ti 
Lords  to  allow  new  peen  to  take  then 
seats,  on  Act  against  Occaiional  Coo- 
formity,  i  601  kindnen  towards  hit  uncle 
Simon,  i  iG;  increasei  his  mother't  in- 
come, i  43  ;  skit  on  Sir  Liltleton  Powyl, 
i  651  Recorder  uf  Dover,  iiouiae  of 
Pardens  in  Caia  ef  Imptathmtnt,  i  66; 
beginning  of  friendship  with  N,,  cntot 
Parliament  as  M,P.  tor  Lewe*,  i  67 

Solicitor-General,  i  7 1  sqq. ;  kn^hucU 
Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  mp- 
ports  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  i  73;  ptiTBtf 
practice,  competition  to  secure  his  Mr- 
vices,  i  93,  100  sqa- ;  cennins  popolar 
appeals  from  ihc  (.ouits  of  Law,  1  77; 
cases  as  Solicitor-General,  i  7*:  Male 
pfotecutions,  milder  methods  int 
speech  in  tbe  prosecution  of  Chi 
Layer,  i  74 ;  biinesi  to  aecnaed,  i  ■  t6: 
his  leal  for  the  liheny  of  the  tu^ea 
applauded,  i  100;  Dot  a  pf«Ri|ati«e 
lawyer,  ii  163,  185 

Attorney-General,  crown  prtMccutiaBh 
i  79 ;  conduct  in  LiMd  Maccleslietd't  ui- 
pcachment,  i  87;  refiises  to  be  a  maaapr 
m,  ii  381;  official  opiruuns  and  am- 
ments  of,  i  Sgiqq.,  931.;  on  r»n»ttln 
of  the  Colonies  and  rebellioiu  attjinde 
orMasaachuaetIi,i89;  onlhel^^uM« 
of  slaves,  ii  471-3;  oppoaea  exteuMo  of 
ecclesiastical  jurudicuoD  over  InTBwi  to 
the  Colonies,  1 90 ;  avokU  ejvinc  opJakM 
in  writing  on  powen  of  Parifaot^,  iii 
489;  i(id^>endent  attitude  ia  tbe  II.  of 
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Commons,  i  98;  votes  against  Walpole's 
canilidale  in  an  election  petition,  i  gS; 
takes  loading  ]iart  in  support  of  Excise 
Bi[l.  i  9S;  supports  the  standing  army, 
i  97  ;  writes  A  Discimne  of  IhtJuSciat 
Aulhorily  kehnging  lo  Ihi  M.R.,  i  54; 
collaborates  in  Sttange's  and  Salkeld's 
Keftorti,  ii  419  H.\  consulted  by  Sarah, 
Ihichesa  of  Marllmrough,  i  136  ».;  pro- 
fessional etiquette,  t  109;  his  splendid 
reputation,!  108;  marriage  and  marriage 
seillcment.  i  68;  chiWien,  i  69;  educa- 
tion of  his  sons,  keeps  in  touch  with 
them,  writes  essays  for  them,  "On 
Gravestones,"  i  lOi;  Treasurer  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  purchases  Larshallon  House 
and  the  Hardwicke  estate,  i  107:  resi- 
dences, i  106,  loj;  relations  with  Charles 
Talboi,  i  u6;  waives  claim  to  the  Great 
Seal  in  favour  of  Talbot,  1117 

Serjeani,  Lord  Chief  Justice  K.B., 
Baion  Hardwicke  of  Hardwicke,  i  iiK; 
speech  on  occasion  of  outrage  in  West- 
minster Hall,  i  138;  speech  10  the  new 
Serjeants,  i  141:  charges  to  (he  Grand 
Jury,  i   ije,    139,   144;  on  necessity  for 


Guildhall  Sessio, 


i  I  jo;  as  judge 


rsthc  Corn 
i  i,sii  speech  at,  i  ija ;  suppresses 
gambling,  i  |]6,  ii  ,(3,  loS;  eulogised 
by  Kicliard  Savage,  i  118;  judgments  in 
K.U..  i  111  sqt)-!  appeals  from  in  K.B., 
i  ijo;  certainty  in  ihe  law,  i  119;  avoids 
on  principk-  discussion  or  decision  of 
questions  involving  powers  of  Hirlia- 
nicni  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  iii  466  sqq. ; 
character  of  his  arguments  and  speeches, 
i  1191  defends  authority  of  his  oflice, 
refu>.cs  private  applications,  enforces  law 
against  pretensions  of  ambassador,  i  140; 
as  statesman,  i  143;  supports  government 

measures,  i   149 ;  advocates  punishment 
'"  .  rioicis,  i  151 ;  promotes  (he 
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ilings  of  Gitison,  iiishop  of  London,  i 
149 '(. ;  leader  of  the  H.  of  Lords,  hii 
great  character  and  influence,  i    w> 

L<jrd  Chancellor,  accepts  the  Great 
Seal,  i  1.(7:  procession  to  Westminster 
Hall,  i  160;  account  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
i  ill  s-iq.;  supports  the  Princeof  Wales's 
claim'-.  I   161;  heads  (he  mission  to  the 

promote  a  reconciliation  between  the 
King  and  i'rince.  i  171  sqq.;  unsuccess- 
ful cIToris  of.  i  177;  endeavours  (o 
modify  the  King's  messages,  i  164,  169, 
i?"",  iHo;  urges  necesshy  of  rcconcilia- 
ii'iii  luiu'een  the  Kini;  and  I'lince  upon 
Sir  K.  W.ilpole.  and  foretells  future  mis- 
no  purpose.  1  .;6;  urges  a  reconcil.alion 
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with  the  Prince  upon  the  Queen,  i 
174;  Prince  of  Wales's  private  conver- 
sation with,  i  166,  itiS,  170;  supports 
the  standing  army  and  its  employment 
to  quell  domestic  disturbances,  1  (84; 
warns  Parliament  (1738)  of  probability 
of  another  Jacobite  attempt,  i  i8,s ;  visits 
fleet  at  Portsmouth,  i  194,  iij;  supports 
measure  for  manning  fleet,  i  191;  atti- 
tude towards  the  fipanish  war,  i  rS7; 
speech  on  Convention  with  Spain,!  189; 
no  longer  opposes  war  with  Spain,  i 
194 ;  speeches  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  i  196;  endeavours  to  rouse  Wat- 
pole  into  vigorous  action  against  Spain, 
1  113;  interview  with  Walpole,  i  117; 
laments  Hanoverian  influence,  i  163 ; 
America  is  not  to  be  given  up,  i  158 ; 
"America  must  be  fought  for  in  Eu- 
rope," i  164;  "Keep  up  your  ipiriu," 
i  »S9;  urges  despatcn  of  envoy  to  Rus- 
sia, i  133;  moderates  disputes  between 
N.  and  Walpole,  i  193,  lit.  140,  150, 
160;  deprecates  angry  disputes  al  Re- 
gency Board,  i  13H;  Henry  Pelham's 
gratitude  to  for  appeasing  disputes,  1 
140;  N.'s  dependence  on,  1116;  l)^gcd 
to  come  to  London  by  Walpole,  i  161 ; 
accused  falsely  of  intrigues  against 
Walpole,  i  191;  speech  m  defence  of 
Walpole,  i  100;  character  of  his  inSuence, 
i  114, 119;  enables  "the  King's  Govern- 
ment to  be  carried  on,"  i  115;  happy 
domestic  circumstances,  i  114 

Retains  office  on  fall  of  Walpole,  i  179 ; 


189;  character  of  his  reUti 
i  1S81  on  battle  of  Dettingen,  j  316; 
opposes  Lord  Stair's  project  of  march 
upon  Paris,  i  3191  refuses  to  put  Great 
Seal  to  Convention  of  Hanau,  i  313; 
speech  in  the  cabinet  against  Convention 
of  Hanau,  i  3131  supports  vote  for 
Hanoverian  troops  and  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  i  196;  speech  in  support  of 
Hanoverian  troops,  1  316  ;  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  i  06;  renewal 
o^  '  JT7 :  Bolingbtoke's  oblintions  to, 
i  310;  good  wishes  from  Bolingbroke,  i 
iij ;  conversation  with  Lord  Boling- 
broke  on   public  alfairs,   1744,  i   377; 

broke,  i  378 ;  support  of  the  Pelhami,  j 
184;  obligations  of  the  Pelhams  to,  i 
367  ;  support*  the  Pelhams  against  Lord 
Granville,  i  37 1 ;  criticises  Lord  Orford's 
letter  of  advice,  i  3401  determines  on 
the  exclusion  of  Granville  from  the 
ministry,  i  331 ;  paper  to  the  Kiru>, 
'744-  i  33*.  366;  reflections  upon  the 
changes  made  in  1744,  i  373;  urges  the 
King  not  to  go  to  Hanovet,  i  347;  de- 
puted to  remonstrate  with  George  II, 
i74S>  i  391  >  narrative  of  his  audience,  i 
3J9i  receive*  new*  of  Fontenoy,  i  38B; 
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on  batltc  of  Fonienoy,  i  394;  uiges 
immediate  Teinforcement  of  the  army 
abioad,  i  396 ;  speech  in  support  of 
Ti«as(>n  Act,  1744.  i  jtH;  difficulties  at 
ODtbreak  of  the  Kebellion,  i  4i6mii|.; 
estimates  real  strength  of  the  Rebellion, 
i  414;  takes  measures  fur  public  safety, 
i  419;  on  provision  of  artillery,  i  45B; 
Touscs  the  country,  i  411 :  presides  ai 
Lord  High  ijtewaid  at  trial  of  the  Keld 
I»tds,  i  Jf  9  5i|q. ;  proccision  to  West- 
minster  Hall,  1  .ijg  »)<)-:  si>eei:li  at  the 
trial  of  the  Rebel  l^nU,  i  .;6i,  565  ;  pre- 
Utlesat  trial  of  XxaA  Ix)vat,  i  fHi  sqq.; 
puis  an  end  to  dispute  between  Ihe  l^rds 
and  Commons,  i  ^^i ;  speech  at  trial  of 
Lord  Luval,  i  ■;73,  574,  jft6;  interview 
with  the  D,  of  Cumlwrland  on  murder 
of  Camplwll  of  (ilenure,  i  55^1 ;  legisla- 
tion for  iScotlacKl,  i  jco  sqij.,  5XX  hqi|.; 
bencfidal  resnltit  m  union  uf  the  Kin^;- 
diHna,  iti  114;  ItiU  for  alwlishing  here- 
ditaiy  jurixdictioiu,  i  fM.i,  591  S([q.,  G09; 
speech  on,  i  592,  ii  17J;  rcaMin^  for, 
i  609;  follows  Cromwell's  prece<lent, 
i  AoH ;  disclaims  natioital  or  personal 
application,  i  ;9j;  speech  in  «ip|>arl 
lit  Aci  rcatriclini;  functions  of  Ati^^lican 
Church  in  ScotlarHl,  i  jytt ;  carries  it 
through,  i  1^99;  speech  in  support  of 
annexing  fotrctted  (.-^tatcs  in  Si:i>1laiid 
to  the  Cro«n,  i  600;  desiie  10  see  [he 
Union  perfected,  i  614,  ii  c.{4,  iij  ;o,i; 
aKiiiiiilation  uf  the  laws  ■  6ij,  ii  4J7. 
4tti,  £4t;  memory  "gmlefully  adored" 
by  Scotland,  i  ji^.c,  617  sqq.;  attitude 
luwaids  enlistnK-ni  of  highlandrrs  for 
foreign  M'rvice,  lii  iq.  30;  acquiesces 
in  Ihe  use  nf  the  kilt  by  the  enbsled 
highlanders.  iii  30  j  support  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ministers'  widows' 

Srnsion  fund,  i  616;  conference  with 
eotgc  II  on  the  resignations,  i  419, 
■i»4 ;  promiMs  Cieurge  U  never  to  enter 
into  any  foimal  opposition,  iii  361 ; 
later  scniptes  concerning  his  conduct,  ii 
147  »■,  Ml  361 ;  uncinymous  lines  lo  00 
retntu  of  miimtiy,  14,11 :  views  of  foreign 
policy,  i  «(S,  ii  fi-8,  i6siiq.;  on  im- 
porlanco  nf^  maintaining  h  strong  navy, 
li  S;  the  navy  "the  great  point  of  all." 
ii  11  \  attitude  towards  the  peace,  i  61S 
«iq-i  630  *!H- !  "'iJes  concliiMon  of  the 
peace,  i  b6,s  sqq.;  up)x>scs  U'Aigcnson's 
prupcK>a1s  foi  peace,  i  1117.  636;  refuses 
to  put  Cireat  Seal  10.  i  63G:  refuses  In 
put  Great  Stral  lo  any  tmty  allowing 
the  sea  fortifications  at  Dunkirk,  i  631; 
dc»res  explanation  of  incidents  at  luttle 
of  Lanflitld,  i  648 ;  advice  to  N.  on  nego- 
liatiims  at  Alx-Ia-Cha|ielle,  i  ^169;  urges 
N.  to  avoid  nuarrel  with  Sandwich  and 
Renliock.  i  tim!;  reministrates  with  N., 
i6(i9;  on  instruciions  to  I»rd !>andwich. 


Pnisiia,  i  631,  634,  63^;  urges  imme- 
diate despatch  oF  miuiDn  to  reaainre 
Frederick  on  subject  of  Silesia,  i  653; 
doubtfiil  of  prudence  of  England's  ac- 


foreign  subsidiesintimeof  peace, lis,  17; 
N.  appeals  lo  for  support,  i  303;  Heniy 
Pelham  appeals  to  for  usisianM,  J  673; 
as  peacemaker  between  the  Pelhams,  ) 
363,  639,  637,  6js,  6sS'  663  sqq..  ii 
I]  sqq.,  41,  94,  101  sqq.,  119;  endea- 
vours lo  reconcile  their  opinioni,  ii  iS 
sqq.;  attitude  regarding  them,  ii  5-81 
renionslialcs  with  N.  on  want  of  lelf- 
control,  ii  1 10-1 ;  counsels  "Grmneu  of 
mind,"  ii  99;  discourse  to  his  sons,  174B, 
i  639 ;  accused  by  the  King  of  asking  loo 
many  tsvoUTS,  repudiation  of  the  charge, 
ii  181-1 ;  opposes  the  D.  of  Bedfo^'i 
dismissal,  ii  98;  opposes  X.'s  choice  of 
"little  people"  for  Ihe  adminittratioD, 
ii  40,  41,  100;  dinpptoves  of  appoint- 
ment of  Lords  Graovitle  and  Hotdeme** 
10  Ihe  Calrinel,  ii  loi;  relatioDs  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  i  390;  endeavoun  to 
reconcile  George  1 1  and  Prince  of  Wak*. 
ii  43;  hiHlility  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  to,  ii  43;  ofticial  viait  to  the 
Prince  uf  Wales,  1750,  ii  93;  urges  on 
N.  importance  of  controlling  the  cdnca- 
tion  of  George,  Prince  uf  Wale*,  ii  45; 
speech  in  the  I^jrds  in  vindicalion  of 
Murray,  Slone  and  Johnson,  1753,  U 
48;  dines  at  the  Guildhall  on  Lord 
Alal'or's  Day,  ii  119-10:  advances  An- 
son, ii  ii;;;;  eulogy  of  Anson,  ii  ifj; 
supports  Henry  Fielding  in  measures  lot 
.suppressing  lawlessness  in  London,  ii 
iy,  plot  to  assassinate,  ii  53,  loH;  taket 
the  lead  in  passing  the  Mutiny  Bill,  ii 
S6;  speech  in  thi^  Lords,  ii  54;  act  hc- 


.  _ .  opposes  Ull  for  fonber 
quieting  Corporaiions,  i  191;  prindfda 
of  government  of  Ireland,  ii  133;  umi- 
tations  of,  ii  51 ;  condemns  mtem  of 
Irish  pensions,  ii  ji;  reply  of  Goven- 
ment  lo  Lord  Kildire's  memorial  against 
the  D.  of  Dorset,  ii  50.  11;;  chief  autbor 
of  the  Regency  Bill,  1731,  ii  46;  informl 
D.  of  Cumberland  of  provisions  of  Re- 
gency Bill  and  incurs  hit  rcsentmenl,  1)46; 
U.  of  Cumberland's  answer  to.  ii  46  ■. : 
supports  Jews'  Naturalisation  Bill,  ii  J4; 
on  provisions  of,  ii  117  1  speech  for  repeal 
of,  ii  .(6;  Marriage  Act,  ii  iiHsqq. ;  attiick 
upon  in  Parliament,  li  61 ;  attacked  t? 
Fux,  ii  641  defended  by  ibe  elder 
Horace  Walpole  in  the  II.  of  ComiMMi 
ii  i3t:  driended  by  Charles  Yorke,  ii 
III.  i]6;  speech  in  defence  of  tnU,  1167; 
severe  relalinlion  upon  Fok,  ii  66-9: 
George  II's  appioval,  ii  70,  iii;  coa- 
giatulaiioni,  ii  111;  dissuades  H.  Pdlum 
from  taxing  America,  ii  Si  creucd  la 
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carl,  ii  77  ;  cerenion]'  on  taking  his  p 
in  (he  Lords,  ii  7H 
Kntrusled    with    fonnalion    of   1 


ni^tr>-, 


■f.  sqq., 


t  his  hoi 

I'itl's  atlilude  lowanis,  ii  101  sqq.; 
I'itl's  iclatinns  with  family  of,  ii  loj ; 
Tilt's  opinion  of  as  "the  only  re- 
sourci;."  ii  1S7;  secures  appoinlmenl 
of  N.  as  [St  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  ii 
IQI.  107,  109;  apoli^ies  from  t'ox,  ii 
106:  (KiriJons  Fox  and  is  visited  by  him, 
ii  i))8,  igH,  211;  opinion  of  Fox,  ii  106; 
on  dangers  of  Fox  obtaining  the  chief 
pciwer,  ii  J06;  prevenls  it,  ii  iSRsqq. ; 
gives  preference  10  Pilt  oi'er  Fox,  ii 
iSS  sqij.;  fails  to  secure  Tilt's  inclusion 
in  (he  Cabinet,  ii  i9Ksqq.,  19J;  supporl 
of  Pitt's  claim  to  office,  ii  311  sqc].; 
I'itl's  expression  of  obligations  to,  ii 
io.{S(|q.,  1I4;  Pilt'tt  belief  in  his  sin- 
cerity and  rei-erence  for  his  wisdom,  ii 
194;  ailvice  to  l*i[t  to  refrain  from  op- 
lusition,  ii  iit-.i;  dissuades  the  King 
from  dismt&sing  I'ltt,  ii  iii-i,  130;  con- 
in  with  George  II  onFoxandPitl, 
11;  as  peacemaker  l)etwecn  George  I  [ 
1  N.,  ii  iijsqq.;  military  policy  of, 
iffl  opposes  declaration  of  war  with 
mce,  I7<;5,  ii  158,  1M4  n.;  on  Hano- 


mcnts  George  IJI  (I'tince  of  Wales) 
when  taking  notes  in  the  H.  of  Lords, 
ii  160;  oppo>,e9  appointment  of  Lord 
Bute  as  (iroom  of  the  Stole  to  George, 
Prince  of  Wali-s,  ii  100,  Jio;  refleCtiOD 
upi)n  of  George,  Prince  o(  Wales,  ii  197 ; 
hostility  of  l>ciceslcr  House  to,  ii  997; 
Fox's  complaints  of  as  overbearing  in 
Council,  ii  3KJ  «. :  deprecates  taking  the 
l«a<l  in  Council  on  military  matters,  ii 
iH^l ;  rebukes  I  j>nl  Temple  in  the  Lords, 
ii  159 !  altatke.1  by  l,ord  Temple  in  the 
Lords,  ii  159;  on  regulation  of  Dutch 
trade  with  France,  ii  jti ;  on  N.'s  alter- 

Pitt's  popular  inclinations,  ii  iSg;  main- 
tains gcHMl  relations  with  Pilt,  ii  ito; 
advises  appointment  of  Hit  to  the 
Cabinei.  ii  iiK,  119,  tjS;  efforts  to 
remiive  the  King's  hostility  to  Pitt,  ii 
i,l(i;  letter  in  his  and  N.'s  name  dcs- 
liiitched  l<i  the  King  in  Hanover  urging 
Pitt's  inclusicm  in  the  Caliinet,  ii  [96; 
on  Fox's  overtures,  ii  13JI ;  reopens 
neg."'"lions  with  Pitt,  ii  196;  inter- 
mcdiarj-  between  N.  and  Pilt,  ii  130, 
3.m  coufetence  willi  Pilt,  Aug.  1755,  ii 
196,  i.io;  explains  the  situation,  ii  J301 
pro[HiK-s  III  Pilt  a  seal  in  the  Cabinet,  ii 
'.t.ti  comluU  Pitt's  nioliim  of  abandon- 
ing Hamiver  dviring  the  war,  ii  J31 ; 
Slates  cr.ndiiions  in  event  of  Pill's  ac- 
cepting ollice,  ii  116;  further  interview 
with   Pitt,  ii   197;'  Pitt's  account  of,   ii 
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336;  advice  to  N-  on  coming  interview 
with  Pitt,  ii  133;  continues  to  desire 
Pitt's  accession  In  office,  ii  196  $41  - : 
still  gives  preference  to  Pitt  over  fox, 
ii  197;  states  the  groundii  of  his  opinion, 
ii  548;  advises  K.  to  make  Pilt  Secre- 
tary, ii  t^f^;  opposes  N.'s  retirement,  ii 
147 ;   opjxtses  inclusion  of  Fox  11 


of  Regency,  ii  199 ;  and  the  Militia 
Bill,  1756,  ii  178;  speech  against  the 
Militia  Bill,  ii  161  sqii. ;  grounds  of  his 
opposition,  ii  163;  itcheme  for  a  militia 
of,  ii  161;;  firmness  of  conduct  at  the 
Minorca  crisis,  ii  173 ;  hostility  displayed 
against  in  the  city,  ii  307 ;  threats  against, 
ii  308;  declares  retirement  after  loss  of 
Minorca  impracticable,  ii  .fii ;  applies 
to  the  King  on  Murray's  behalf,  ii  301 ; 
friendship  for  and  support  of  Pratt,  ii 
316,  iii  365-6  H-;  consents  reluctantly 
to  bring  Pratt  into  I'arliament,  iii  365 ; 
offers  Pratt  ind  judgeship  of  Chester, 
which  is  declined,  ii  316  sqq..  318,  iii 
365 ;  wishes  to  delay  bringing  Pratt  it 


Partial 


,  3>6.; 


!     to 


urge  the  taking  in  of  Pilt,  ii  176,  31a. 
conversation  of  Fox  with  on  public 
affairs,  ii  330:  on  resignation  of  Fox, 
ii  310;  Fox  endeavours  to  explain  his 
resignation  to,  ii  315;  convenalion  of 
Fox  with  on  his  resignation,  ii  31S ;  in-- 
duces  George  II  to  reopen  nq^tiations 
with  Pitt,  ii  353;  desired  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  Pitt,  ii  313 ;  interviews  with 
Pitt,  ii  176,  177,  318,  331;  oS'ers  Pitt 
the  Seals,  which  he  refuses,  ii  331; 
failure  of  conference,  ii  316;  advice  to 
Pitt,  ii  179:  ration  to  Col-  Joseph 
Yorke  of  negotiations  with  Fox  and 
Pitt,  ii  330  i  utged  to  remain  in  the 
Government  by  Georee  II,  ii  333;  de- 
termines to  retire  with  N.,  ii  J33-4 ; 
former  rumours  of  his  resignation,  ii 
iSo  n.  ;  desires  N.  to  make  Charles 
Yorke  Solicitor -General,  ii  316;  resigns 
theOreai  Sea], ii  180,338-9, 5j6;  resigns 
without  tinancial  rewards,  ii  aSo;  mes- 
sage bom  the  Judges  on  his  resignation 
of  the  Great  Seal,  ii  336;  Latin  verses 
to,  ii  ;f6;  testimonies  of  reaped  and 
rwaid,  ii  33s  »qq- 

Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, i  160;  judicial  work  as  Chancellor, 
ii  413  sqq.;  jurisdiction  of,  ii  416;  by 
statute,  in  bankruptcy,  extended  t^ 
H.,  ii  417:  over  marrikge  of  minon, 
ii  41S;  petition  to  to  traverse  the 
King's  title,  ii  418:  powEi  to  order 
production  of  tenants  for  life,  ii  418; 
over  infants,  ii  419:  over  Roman  Catho- 
lic children,  ii  418 ;  over  Jewish  children, 
ii  41S1  over  administration  of  charities, 
ii  4181  over  idiots  and  lunatics,  ii  418; 
over  offenders  against   ambassadon,  ji 
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recommendation  of  oFTender!*  foi  the 
King's  mercy,  ii  4lfi;  appeal  to  from 
the  courts  ot  ihe  Archbishops,  ii  418; 
patron  uf  the  King's  livings  quoted  at 
under  £10  a  year,  li  419;  visitor  of  the 
royal  foundations,  ii  419;  empowered  to 
make  assessments  of  tithes  in  the  City  of 
London,  ii  4r8;  dJsmtRsal  of  coroners 
for  misconduct,  ii  419;  Conserv-atot  of 
Ihc  Peace,  ii  419;  exceptional  authority 
of  in  the  I'rivy  Council,  ii  481;  appeals 
to  the  I'rivy  Council,  ii  410.  4830.; 
commissioner  foi  appeal  in  prize  cases. 
ii  410,  4H3  ».,  iii  i}6  u. ;  as  dispenser  of 
equity,  ii  4M  sqq.;  equity  juriMliction, 
on  ori^n  of,  ii  4i<i;  in  theory  without 
limilk,  li  410;  power  iif  issuing  prnhilii- 
tiona  against  other  courts,  ii  419;  limi- 
tationx  in  practice,  11411 ;  byprolWional 
opininn,  11  4  jq ;  liy  tiecessily  of  uniform- 
ity, ii  415;  anxiety  to  secure  unifonnity 
in  the  kw.  ii  4.17,  486,  494;  necessiqr 
of  systematic  nilmi  nisi  ration  of  justice,  ii 
498;  summons  the  common  law  judges 
to  his  Itench,  11419;  regards  as  hmding 
Ihe  opinions  so  promulgated,  ii  419; 
arguments   of  the  judges  submitted  lo 

gives  decisions  on  points  uf  taw,  ii  419, 
410 ;  liuiitalions  to  principle  of  uni- 
formity, ii  441  1  independent  attitude 
towards  the  common  law  courts,  ii 
441 ;  letter  to  Lord  Kames  on  inde- 
pendence of  courts  of  eijuity,  ii  443 ;  on 
discretionary  powers  of  the  couit  of 
e(|uily,  ii  440  sqq.,  554;  relief  beyond 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  rules  of  com- 
mon law,  ii  4J01  separation  of  equity 
from  common  law  jurisiliclion,   ii   510 

3q.;  comments  of  on,  it  fir,  .s.cj;  dis- 
vantages  of,  ii  jiosqq. ;  account  of 
Ihe  hiittoiy  uf  uses,  ii  4j.<:  care  exer- 
cised in  interfering  wiih  the  common 
kw  courts,  ii  4j)i,  475;  influence  uf 
on  the  relations  iMtrecn  common  law 
and  equity,  ii  416;  later  am.ilgamalion 
largely  due  to,  li  ■iii  sqq.;  conlrol  of 
proceedings  of  Court  of  Exchequer,  ii 
476;  relations  with  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  ii  469!  aim  at  principle  of  uni- 
formity, ii  44(1;  control  of  proceed- 
ingi  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  ii  47J1:  in- 
junctions  issued  against  proccedli^  in 
ecclcMa.sticu1  courts  enforcing  discredit- 
able marriages,  ii  471  ;  divergence  of 
moral  view  from  iliat  of  the  ecclesiastical 
livergencc  ol  view 


LI  47"! 


.-till  n 


one  or  conscience  and  discretion,  ii 
44a  sqq.;  hmits  of  influence  of  moral 
consitteralions,  ii  470;  delerraincs  tmly 
lights  iif  pMrties,  ii  470;  overiniles  a 
statute,  ii  44S;  oveitides  statute  of  frauds 
in  ea.<M:  of  mistake,  ii  451 ;  greater  force 
given  to  preceilenls  to  secure  certainty. 


ii  413;  on  the  importance  of  precedenta, 
ii  414:  k  ttatale  nullified  l»  prece* 
dents,  ii  418 ;  a  testator'*  mtentioil 
yields  lo  precedents,  ii  41B:  on  the 
imprudence  of  eiifer  Jiela,  ii  493 ;  syi- 
tcniBtiiing  and  restriction  of  the  equity 
jurisdiction,  and  at  the  same  time  expan- 
sion or  under,  ii  439;  special  direction* 
of  expansion,  ii  440;  impossibility  of 
defining  extent  of,  ii  443 ;  influence  of 
"political"  considerations,  ii  4J4.  474; 
overrules  common  Ikw,  statute  and  pre- 
ce<lent  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  ii  441; 
interpretation  <rf  statute  law  influenced 
by  equitable  considerations,  ii  443; 
declines  to  follow  Lord  Nottingham's 
decision,  ii  419;  declines  to  follow  Lord 
Talbot's  opinion,  ii  418:  eitablishe* 
new  rules,  li  444  sqq.  ;  disclainu  power 
of  l^slation,  ii  443,  4J4;  limiimtion  of 
powers  iif  liy  appeal  [o  the  H.  of  Lonla, 
i<  477!  practically  in  abeyance  in  time 
of,  ii  477;  sole  law  Lord,  ii  477;  three 
only  of  his  decrees  appealed  from,  ii 
47tl;  nime  of  his  decrees  reversed,  ii 
47S;  ovcmites  his  own  decrees,  ii  41J, 
474,  479,  498;  reveries  decrees  of  Ibe 
M.K.,  ii  414,  418,  44.li;  rehearings  as 
distinguished  from  appeals  lo  the  Lords, 
ii  479!  enumeration  of  methods  of  cor- 
recting errors  in  decrees,  ii  516  n.; 
charge  of  rcspon^bilily  for  the  later  de- 
lays in  Chancery  examined,  ii  joo  stf\.\ 
1.1 J >  ..-.^  j'Jl^l  jjjl^ 


XS, 


with  tl 


the  H.  of  Commons,  ii  ja8;  stMulic* 
of  business  done  under  H.  and  Lord 
Eldun.  ii  :o6  sqq. ;  anonymous  calum- 
nies against,  ii  501 ;  weight  of  public 
duties  of,  ii  138;  increase  of  business  in 
Chancery  under,  ii  546 ;  enormous  load 
of  legal  busirtess,  ii  joo;  varioai  at- 
tempts formerly  to  diminish  it,  ii  51^1; 
phenomenal  capacity  fur  work  of,  ii  501  i 
aitendance  at  sittiiigs  of  If.  of  Lords 
compared  with  Lord  Eldon's,  ii  J09  >.; 
eflbtis  to  avoid  delays  and  expense  to 
the  suitors,  ii  513:  discourses  petty 
suits  in  Chancery,  ii  516;  avoids  givii^ 
a  decree,  ii  417,  40;;  urges  the  ponia 
til  compromise  or  obtain  relief  cliewbere. 
ii  417;  refers  Ihe  parties  for  jasliee  to  m 
Act  of  I'arliament,  ii  418;  avoids  oM- 
stitntional  deciitons,  ii  46; ;  abiuei 
among  inferior  oflicera  of  the  Court  Mid 
inquires  into,  ii  517;  order*  of  relbna- 
ing,  ii  517  sqq. ;  importance  of  orden 
uf.  li  .^18  sqq.;  neglecled  in  later  times, 
ii  <i]o;  insists  upon  publicity  ai  a  piin- 
cipal  safeguard  of  the  administration  uf 
justice,  ii  jii;  success  in  dealing  with 
delays  anil  obstructions  in  hi*  emrt,  ii 
S16;  testimnnies  lo  his  rapid  despatch 
of  Chancer}'  business,  ii  •.o^  sqq. ;  en- 
forcement of  his  decrees,  ii  474  ;  finality 
of  his  decisions,  ii  479;   enlogiKd  by 
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Luni  Chesletfield  and  Montesquieu,  ii 
48]  ;  averse  from  ■'  nice  dislinctions."  ii 
4j6;  aim  to  satisfy  "the  reason  of  man- 
iiind  without  doors,"  ii  416,  439,  441, 
511;  "Certainty  and  Repose,"  ii  +(k>; 
leading  cases  and  decrees,  ii  445  sqq.; 
cure  for  tlie  preservation  of  families,  ii 
454;  security  of  landed  estates,  ii  466; 
protection  o(  heirs,  ii  466,  495;  proteC' 
tion  uf  infants,  ii  466,  469,  469;  control 
of  flijjluy  heiresses  and  truant  school- 
boys, ii  466 ;  disallows  bequest  to 
eslablish  Jewish  seminary,  ii  471;  al- 
lows bequests  for  charitable  mainlenance 
of  Jews,  ii  471;  slaves  and  slavery,  ii 
471;  jurisdiction  of  foreign  courts,  ii 
476;  settles  lioimdaiies  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  ii  461;  establishes 
ihe  principle  of  equity  acts  in  ptrsenam, 
ii  461-1;  principles  in  deciding  com- 
nietcial  cases,  ii  493  n. ;  reporters  of,  ii 
4,11 ;  MS.  reports  of  decrees  of.  ii  431  n.; 
lext-hoiiks  dealing  with  his  decrees,  ii 
4jin.;  on  subordinate  value  of  legal 
treatises  to  decisions  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  ii  488;  nn  mischief  of  Iwd  l^al 
reports,  ttxwn  that  no  remedy  was 
a|>|>Nc<l  to.  ii  433;  reminds  Sit  Michael 
Koster  of  the  Lords'  slanding  order 
againnt  puidicalion  of  their  proceedings, 
ii  434  :  great  creative  work  of  in  equity, 
ii  490.  .'10;  transformation  of  equity 
under,  ii  4911  great  reputation  in  the 
common  Li»  of,  ii  436 ;  unrivalled  legal 
i-xpeiience  and  training,  ii  483;  great 
judicial  i|ualtties  of,  ii  ,»;■  si|q. ;  power 
of  general iKation.  ii  4S9  sqq..  494  ».; 
unfiiunded  criticisms  of  his  decrees,  ii 
493 ;  methods  of  reasoning,  ii  ,04  sqq, ; 
re.1MminK    by    analogy,     li    4, SO,     543  ; 

the  law,  ii  437;  xirengtti  uf  his  influence, 
ii  510;  adtlrcscN  the  judges  in  the 
King's  presence  at  ^t  James's  on  their 
duties  liefore  going  on  circuit,  ii  419; 
advance  in  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  juilges  under,  ii  f.^^■,  upholds  the 
inileiiendencc  of  judicial  proceeding  ii 
i)f  the  reputation  of  the 


ins  of 


.    .M'l 


iiriince 

to     VVal^e    on     delay   in 

inling  a 

t,ick^    u 

ii  f.6.  (^■f 

oM-ilciri 

cjiture  'if  him  anil  the  Coun 

Ininceiv. 

ii  sji:  attempt  to  bribe. 

■.l.,?49: 

care   in   judicial    appi.int- 

5?'»:  care  in  appointment 

r   the    peace.   11   418,    547; 

ulT"\l 

uf  justices  cif  the  peace  in 
iiyi    j,'rL-,itness  of  hi,  cha- 

•   ;iii.l   p. 

.:rsiinality,  ii   :io;   courtesy 

turc.   ii   5:4  «iq:    intimate 

(ml  relation-  «ith  the  liar. 

V>  ;     fri< 

.™lly     relations     with     the 

;,.li    Hen 

ith.   ii   ,(31   ,q<|,;   Jocelyn's 
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appointment  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  through,  ii  j^fi ;  attention  to 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  ii  515;  his 
speech,  ii  514 ;  delivery  of  his  decrees, 
iiji7sqq.;  bearing  in  court,  ii  514  snq. ; 
person  and  appearance,  ii  519;  witti- 
cism of,  .•;i4;  saying  of  retailed  by  Dr 
Johnson,  ii  J19  m.;  his  great  audiences, 
ii  519;  described  as  Public  Wisdom 
Speaking,  ii  67  n. ;  his  disciples,  ii 
J13;  testimony  to  his  greatness,  11484, 
J16  sqq. ;  eulisy  of  Lord  Mansfield  of, 
ii  530;  close  ofan  epoch  marked  by  his 
retirement,  ii  ,^30;  successful  manage- 
ment of  appeals  in  the  Lords,  ii48isqq.; 
appeals  from  Scotland,  ii  539.  541  ; 
special  competence  10  adjudicate  upon 
appeals  from  Scotland,  ii  481;  opinion 
in  the  Lords  in  the  case  of  GardaH  of 
Part,  ii  481 ;  ailments  in  appeals  ti 


„,.  .  speaks  against  decree  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Henley  in  Drury  v.  Drttry, 
iii  389 ;  on  reversal  of  Lord  Keeper 
Henley's  decrees,  iii  108 ;  decree  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  reversed,  ii  483  ».; 
arbitrator  in  separation  between  Earl 
Ferrers  and  his  wife,  ii  574  n. ;  rulings 
as  Speaker  in  the  H.  of  Lords,  stl 
Lords,  House  of.  H.'s  rulings  in;  King's 
Speeches  of,  i  419,  410,  616,  ii  79,  155, 
iii  66,  83,  i6j,  33S  sqq- 

Continuance  in  office  desired  by  the 
new  ministers,  ii  180 ;  warning  to  N.  not 
to  be  minister  liehind  the  curtain,  iijjS; 
declaration  against  joining  an  Oppou- 
tion,  ii  3<)]  ;  satirised  in  TJu  Till,  ii  37s; 
attacked  in  the  Monitor,  a  380  sqq. ;  liriD 
attitude  on  the  condemnation  of  Byng,  ii 
343  ;  method  of  proceeding  in  interroga- 
ting the  members  of  Byng's  court-martial 
in  the  Lords,  ii  344 ;  directs  the  members 
of  Byng's  court-martial  to  answer  in- 
terrogaliuns  at  the  bai  of  the  Lords,  ii 
344 ;  firmness  in  resisting  pressure  for 
Byng's  pardon,  ii  345-6;  his  view  of 
Byng's  condemnation,  ii  346;  attacked 
with  violence  and  calumny,  ii  34* ;  takes 
the  lead  in  organising  the  defence  of 
Anson  and  the  ministry,  ii  353  sqq.; 
gives  instructions  regarding  drawing  up 
of  statement  in  defence  of  the  late 
government,  ii  355;  suggestions  for 
Mallet's  pamphlet,  li  353  sqq. ;  conver- 
sation with  Pitt,  ii  345,  37,";;  advice  to 
I'itt  on  taking  ofiice,  ii  376;  overtura 
of  union  with  Pitt,  ii  375;  on  the  situa- 
tion, 1757,  iijQosqq.;  on  failure  of  Pitt's 
adminisiiaiion,  ii  393 ;  denres  a  junction 
of  N.  and  Illl  on  the  lalter's  dismissal, 
ii  366  i  unsuccessful  interviews  with  Pill, 
ii  367:  considers  Pitt  impracticable,  ii 
367:  prevents  junction  uf  N.  and  Fox, 
ii  3661  dissuailes  N.  from  returning  to 
office   without   Pill,   ii   367,  389,  396; 
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I^rd  Wincheliea's  strictures  upon,  ii  390 ; 
George  II  on  conduct  of,  ij  388:  great 
position  and  influence  of.  ii  369.  f-.-;  Mjq, ; 
ordered  iiy  George  II  10  settle  an  »1- 
inii)i<tralion.ii368,400,  403:  George  II 's 
healeil  conlerence  will),  ii  jAit.  4OI,  403; 
ulilBinis  the  K/s  leave  t'>  )jring  in  I'itt.  ii 
3(>y;  negotiationii.  ii  401  M^q-:  succeeds  in 
lurinini;  (he  I'ilt- Newcastle  minisln-,  ii 
370:  'ililains  Anson's  irsloralion  10  the 
Admiially,  ii  370,  403.  iii  114;  allows 
Charles  Vurke  to  lie  passel  over  fur  Attor- 
ney-General in  favour  of  I'latt,  ii  3;  r :  acts 
'•t'lO  disinleresteillj'."  iii  366 ;  md  Lord 
II.  on,  ii  410;  desire  of  I'itt  to  diminish 
inlluence  of  in  Westminster  Hall,  iii  lo, 
57,  364-i  :  urged  by  N.  lo  lake  again 
the  Greai  Seal,  ii  305 ;  relusei  to  return 
to  office,  ii  370  ;  ri.'fu?«s  to  remove  Ijinl 
Granville,  ii  3;  1 ;  ri'gret  of  Hutu  and  the 
*'-"      "f  Wales,  iijijS:  joins  the  cabinet 


Steadily  supports  the  Titt-NewcaMle 
ad  numeral  ion.  iii  18 :  mediator  be- 
tween X.  and  I'itt.  ii 


■   with 


1  I'it 


n  X.v 


I  39;, 


go-l>el«e. 

medialc.r  liulween  N'.  and  An>.on,  111  31 : 
jiacilics  re>cnltiienl  oflhe  Duke  of  Argyll, 
iii  108;  llnic  on  credit  and  coiiaC(|uence 
(if,  iii  14;  Geoi^  II  wishes  to  make 
Lord  l'rtii,ident  of  the  Council  in  ]il3ce 
of  Granville,  iii  ^fi.  4H1  "uinks  at 
many  things  for  ihu  saki:  of  union,''  iii 
iK;  sa|>{j(irts  militia  liill  of  ■7cij,  iii  ,(3, 
no,  111;  on  the  failtire  of  the  Militia 
Act.  iii  1^1  popularity  will)  ihe  militia 
ruiters,  iii  31,  ifi;  prcumsi  lo  receive 
the  militia  rioters  at  wimpole,  iii  ^.i; 
advice  to  the  ministers  on  the  mililia 
riot>.  iii  .13,  37 ;  on  Tilt's  scbeme  of 
enlisting  I li);hlanders.  ii  378,  3X3:  su|>- 
imrts  the  giviiif;  of  the  tiartet  t»  I.Ot<l 
Temple,  iii  13,  5N,  64;  visit  from  !j)rd 
Temple,  iii  gi;  despair  of  the  situation 
in  1757,  iii  iij,  lAo;  on  the  Hani>verian 
crisis,  iii  163  m)i|.;  tnminoned  10  town 
!•)'  I'itt's  deitire,  iii  iM.  iHo.  1K3-4; 
infiirnis  (leorgc  II  »f  hit  opinion  tegard- 
ii^  the  lianovutian  \euiiality,  iii  17^; 
endeavours  lu  dissuade  (ieoi^  II,  iii 
tii,  173,  1751  on  the  Convention  of 
Clostetsei'en,  iii   iHi;   uri^ei  iminediale 

iii  111:   on  the  Duke  of  Cumiierland's 

iiiiticaliim  of  the  I),  of  Cumiierland's 
eonducl.  iii  1H3,  194;  on  necessity  of 
tes[iofisible  comtnaitiUr-in -chief  to  suc- 
ceeil  the  I),  of  C:uml>erland,  iii  lijo  ntfy, 
ticoi^  II's  t^atitnde  for  his  supporl, 
iii  171 ;  doulits  of  the  wbilum  of  I'itt's 


projecl  of  ceding  Gibraltar  to  Spain  Tor 
Minorca,  iii  113  ».,  168;  svenion  to  the 
war,  ii  310-11 ;  support  of  Clive.  it  jBj; 
congratulations  lo  Qive  and  atsuraikeet 
of  support,  iii  19J;  objection  to  Pitt'* 
policy  of  separate  eipnlitioiu,  iii  151; 
grounds  of,  iii  117-iK;  opposed  to  further 
leinfonxments  for  Cherbourg,  iii  i]0; 
advi>es  sending  reinfbrcemenli  lo  Prince 
Ferdtnard,  iii  130,  141;  leMimony  to 
his  jgiasp  of  strategy,  iii  iif;  Frederick 
of  Prussia  sends  message  10.  iii  131 ;  in 
favour  of  the  separate  nq[otiation  be- 
tween France  and  England,  tji  I47; 
urges  Htt  not  to  reject  it,  iii  14] ; 
anxiely  arising  from  Pitt's  relnclince  to 
peace,  iii  I49.  l.eo;  on  moderation  in 
negotiations  for  peace,  iii  i]():  on  im- 
pnidencc  in  treating  with  France  to  wait 
for  the  "highest  throw  of  the  dice,"  iii 
l(o;  on  the  Newfoundland  FUhetiea 
and  the  Treaty  of  L-trecht,  iii  4J1  j  ap- 
proves of  Pitt's  reifies  lo  the  Spaiiuh 
complaints,  iii  ifi.  ifo;  Pitt's  confer- 
ences  with,  iij  18  n.,  141;  project  of 
agreement  with  the  Dutch  of,  iii  1 36, 131 ; 
has  interview  with  ihe  Dutch  Commis- 
sioners on  the  trade  dispales,  iii  137 ; 
Princess  Ko>-al,  Regent  of  the  Kether- 
lands  Ik^s  for  advice  and  support  of,  iii 
17a;  gratitude  of  the  Princess  of  Orange 
lo  for  sup]>ort,  iii  131;  opposes  Habo* 
Corpus  Bill,  iii  6  sq'i- i    "'"     "  *^'" 


A  Ihe  hdi, 
...  .  I«.  i«  '4: 

iures  Loril  Temple's  attack  upon  the 
law  and  the  judges,  lit  14 :  proniMi  a 
new  nienmire  dealing  with  the  rlabeai 
Corpus,  iii  iH,  i<);  refuses  to  allow 
J<iseph  Yiirke  to  lie  transferred  from  the 
Hngue  to  Herlin,  iii  131 ;  indignation  at 
ttcalmeni  of  Joseph  Yothe  in  the  /■- 
'nnxitf  alTair.  ill  161  takes  up  hix  defence^ 
rii  15  sqq. ;  objections  lo  N.'s  conduct, 
iii  711  vexed  at  N.'s  (ears,  iii  105; 
threatens  K.  to  retire  from  public  busi- 
ness unless  satisfied,  iii  16,  87  ;  "Coa- 
siderations  relating  to  Major-Gcneral 
Yorke."  iii  1  j :  onusual  low  spirits  of,  iii 
80J  compels  N.  10  undertake  JosMh 
\  orke's  defence,  iii  96 ;  obtains  the  K.'s 
support,  iii  ]6i  desires  a  declaration 
from  the  K.  lo  Ijinl  Hiildemess  nf  his 
approval  of  the  curresjionilcncc,  iii  laf 
sqi]. ;  scathing  Ictler  of  reproach  lo  Liora 
Holilerness,  iii  t6,  8);  never  fiNEivga 
lx>rd  Ilotdemess,  iii  84  «.;  intcrnew 
with  I'iti  on  the  afhir,  iii  i6<  91  s()q*< 
memorandum  of  Ibr  the  Cabinet  directing 
the  inclusion  of  Joseph  Yorke  in  Prince 
Louis  of  Hrunswick's  ncgiXialion.  iii  16, 
94;  approved  and  adopted  hy  Pitt,  iii 
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9S  conthmod  uneasiness  regarding  Gen. 
Vorkt,  iii  103  aqq. ;  N.'s  memomndum 
for  the  K.  on,  iii  83;  advice  lo  N.  on 
various  topics  of  domestic  politics,  iii 
"   "       -  ■"  -   '-     n  possibility 
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flrge  Ill's  gracious  reception  of  at 
his  Accession,  iii  159.  307;  advises  N. 
10  retire  ut,  iii  i6[,  .lof,  307,  31:; 
conference  with  I'itt,  iii  308:  endeavouis 
til  securcN.'spouer  in  new  arrangements, 
Vox  on,  iii  161,  309;  vipiui  and  youth- 
futness  of,  iii  1,^9;  continues  in  the  ad- 
mini  titration,  iii  2s.g;  pressed  bf  Bute  to 
take  the  I'residency  of  the  Council  and 
refuses,  iii  IJ19,  160;  as  peacemakeri  iii 
ififj;  (tesire<l  to  come  to  town  l>y  Pitt, 
iii  148;  repartee  to  Geoice  111,  iii  164; 
draws  up  ihe  isl  Kings  Speech  for 
George  III,  iii  161,  310  sqq. :  incorpor- 
ates Geoi^e  Ill's  paragraph,  iii  J63! 
par^raph  addeil  hy  lo  the  Address,  iii 
i^.fi  3>ii  opposes  Pitt's  expeJiiion  to 
Bellcisle,  iii  167,  31  r;  advises  Pitt 
against  insisting  on  exclusion  of  France 
frnm  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries,  iii 
169;  advises  grant  of  resiricied  right  to 
the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  to  France, 
iii  17] ;  distrust  of  Pitt's  conduct  of  the 
necotialions  iii  iSg ;  on  Pitt's  changed 

ji;;  disapproval  of  Iltt's  despatch  of 
July  14,  i;6i,  iii  313;  concurs  in  the 
breaking  olT  of  the  negotiations  with 
France,  iii  174;  grounds  of  his  opposition 
lo  war  with  Spain,  wisdom  of  in  principle 
and  in  execulion,  iii  190,  317,  340  sqq.  1 
oppo>es  N.'s  resignation,  1761,  iii  319; 
notes  of  meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  Aug. 
14  and  14.  iii  171  si|q..  310,  311 ;  con- 
test with  Pitt,  iii  310;  "note  of  one 
particular  said  l>y,"  iii  173;  note  of 
<'al)inel  meeting  of  Sept.  tit,  1761.  iii 
t7ji;  absence  from  meetings  of  Ihe 
calrinet,  iii  177  ;  notes  of  cabinet  meeting 
of  Oct.  1,  17ISI1  iii  177:  speech  at  against 
declaralion  of  war  ajjainsl  Spain,  ill  179; 
despatch  of  tem]X)rLsing  character  lo 
l.iird  Itristol  substituteil  by  his  adWce 
for  Pitt's  declaration  of  war,  iii  174.  »76; 

Lord  liiistol,  iii  176;  miligaring  letter 
addeil  to  Ijjrd  I-^premonrs  despalch  to 
Spain.  Oct.  i8.  1761,  by  his  advice,  iii 
194:  Pitt's  visit  to  after  his  resignation, 
iii  iHi,  319.  331;  visit  and  compliments 
from  l.otd  Huic.  iii  3J0;  interviews  with 
liule  and  tieorge  Grenville,  iii  333; 
Ijird  Itiite's  opjHisition  to  appointment 
of  as  l..,rd  l'ri^'y  Seal,  N.'s  indignation 
.-It,  iii  318;  declines  Ihe  Privy  Seal,  iii 
191;  King's  Speech  of  Nov.  6,  1761, 
Kute  .ind  Grenvillc's  proposed  additions 
to,  iii  194,  jjf  tt\i\. ;  memorandum  of 
for  N.  on  measures  tti  lie  pursued,  iii  193 ; 
on  Pill's  leiter  M   Hodges  (Beckford), 
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■''  333:  ot  ^ox  and  the  proposal  to 
supply  Pitt's  place  with,  iii  31S;  on 
alliance  of  Fox  and  Bute,  iii  411;  on 
conduct  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  iii  343 : 
disapproval  of  Lord  Bute's  negotiation 
with  Austria,  iii  396;  on  the  subsidy  10 
Frederick  as  already  promised,  iii  J44' 
y,  on  disastrous  policy  of  .separaCing 
from  Frederick,  iii  199.  300,  34s,  3731 
conversations  with  Lord  Bute  on  the 
Prussian  alliance  and  subsidy,  iii  300-1  1 
u^:es  Bute  10  continue  it,  iii  300-I,  J46. 
34S  sqq. :  opposes  in  vain  in  the  Coun- 
cil Bute's  refusal  of  the  Prussian  subsidy, 
iii  301,  3J1  B.;  deprecates  N.'s  resigti"- 
tion  on  a  personal  question,  iii  351; 
advises  N.  to  retire,  iii  355 ;  repugnance 
to  joining  an  organised  opposition,  iii 
361  sqq.,  391,  431  sqq.,  444,  446,  495, 
50s;  Walpole  on,  iu  371  sqq.;  Lord 
Kinnoull's  testimony  to,  iii  449;  on  N.'s 
impracticable  "middle  scheme"  of  Op- 
position, iii  376  sqq.,  410;  advises  N. 
to  refrain  from  organised  opposition,  iii 
J79'  4'5>  4>S.  43»  ?^$- ;  refuses  to  take 
active  port  in  negotiations  for  ministries, 

altogether  from  politics,  iii  354;  left  out 
of  the  Council,  iii  359,  371.  43s,  s<h: 
observations  upon,  iii  391,  394.  396-7  ; 
Charles  Vorke  s  complaint  of  to  Geoiee 
III,  iii  5i;o;  neglect  of  by  ibe  Court,  iii 
303;  retirement  of  from  public  life,  iii 
30]  ;  verses  to  by  Lord  Lytlelton  on,  lli 
303:  on  the  possible  overloading  of 
Erigland  with  "foreign"  colonies,  iii 
187;  on  importance  ollhe  West  Iiidies 
and  the  sugar  trade,  iii  347  ;  conversa- 
tion with  George  Grenville.  1761,  iii  397: 
conference  witli  Bute,  iii  391,  395-6; 
declares  himself  connected  with  N.,  iii 
393  sqq.:  Further  interview  with  Bute  on 
negotiations  for  peace,  ill  401  sqq. ; 
Bute's  overtures  10,  iii  4O4;  conversation 
with  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  terms  of 
peace,  iii  451;  displeasure  at  Lord  Bute's 
Scottish  Militia  Bill,  iii  346 ;  offered  oHice 

Xin,  iii  3691  again  consulted  on  public 
irs,  iii  370 ;  overtures  from  the  Court, 
iii  41^,  414,  419;  relations  with  Pitt, 
1 761,  iii  414 ;  on  Peace  of  Paris,  iii  J04; 
against  opposition  to  the  Peace  but  over, 
roled  by  the  Whig  Lords,  iii  449;  Lord 
Kinnoull's  regrets  at  the  neglect  of  his 
advice,  iii  511;  speech  in  the  Lords 
against  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  iii 

^jj  ;  veulion  at  Lord  Royston's  vote  in 
ivour  of  ihe  Peace,  iii  376,  443,  449 ; 
refuses  with  N.  to  convey  address  of 
congratulation  on  the  Peace  to  the  King 
from  Cambridge  Univeisiiy,  iii  3S4 ; 
condemnation  of  Bute  and  Fax,  iii  446  ; 
conversation  with  Lord  Temple  on  Pitt's 
intentions,  iii  4J4 ;  al  dinner  of  the  Whig 
leaden  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
iii    381,    4jj;    maintains   his   freedom 
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of  aciioD,  suppoitt  the  government  on 
the  demand  for  the  war  accoanti,  iii 
381  i  Bule's  thanks  for,  iii  45J ;  con- 
ferences with  Lord  Egremont,  iii  495, 
Jij.5l3i  N.  on  object  of,  iii  497  ;  P'"  » 
jealousy  of,  iii  468,  473,  518,  giS;  refuses 
offer  from  the  King  of  office  of  President 
of  the  Council,  iii  46S.  >;i  j-4;  declares 
that  the  Whigs  can  only  come  in  as  a 
party,  iii  468;  advises  that  George  III 
should  "go  roundly  and  10  the  root  of 
the  evil,"  iii  fij;  speech  in  the  Lords 
Ojgainst  the  Cider  Bill,  iii  3B1 ;  approba- 
tion of  Pitt  and  the  Whig  Lords,  iii  4,16; 
last  vole  of  in  the  II.  of  Lords,  against 
a  money  bill, iii  383;  visit  loClaremont, 
"  high  health  and  spirits,"  iii  399;  diffi- 
cult siiMtion  and  views  of,  the  ind  Lord 
H.< 

of  his  friends,  iii  446,  450  sqq.;  Im'ptaii- 
dum  ftrient  riiinat,  iii  4'>4;  adherents 
of  spared  in  Bute's  proacriplions,  Kox's 
remonstrances  to  Bute  on,  iii  380;  N.'s 
letter  of  reproach  to  and  reply  of  to,  iii 
3J6,  439  Mjq. ;  I>ulte  of  Devonshire  on, 
iii  449:  Lord  Kimioull  on,  iii  449:  N.'s 
complaints  of  to  the  I),  of  Devonshire, 
fence  witli  N., 
.  ii  44j;  objects 
to  the  D.  of  Cumlierland  as  a  leader  of 
the  Whigs,  iii  444;  objects  to  N.'s 
alliance  with  the  D.  of  Cumberland  and 
Princess  Amelia,  iii  361,  390,  4J3; 
opinion   of  the  D.   of  Cumberland  as 

Eushing  on  the  nppo.'.ilinn,  iii  446;  re- 
Lses  to  Older  the  resignation  of  hi^f  sons, 
iii  36H,  433;  on  Bute's  resignation  and 
conduct,  iii  4,'>7-S;  visit  from  Clive  and 
his  father,  iii  ^i^^■,  attitude  in  the  Wilkes 
prosecution,  iii  461  sqij. ;  on  the  Wilkes 
aflair,  iii  501  sciq. ,  505  ;  Wilkes  tries  to 
gain  Kup[>orl  of,  iii  4G1 ;  disapproves  of 
suppor(m);  Wilkes,  iii  491 ;  repudiates 
any  share  in  the  attacks  upon  Scotland, 
'■'  f0.l>  .'>05 :  opinion  of  the  procccilings 
on  the  arrest  of  Wilkes,  iii  467;  advice 
on,  iii  4K91  disapproves  of  Charles 
Yorke's  giving  a  written  opinion  on 
Wilkes'  privilege,  iii  46; ;  on  power  of 
Secretary  of  State  to  issue  warrants,  iii 
463 ;  opposition  to  Fill's  Iwal  notions, 
iii  fol ;  u[>holds  doctrine  of  restriction 
of  juries  to  verdicts  of  fact,  iii  501; 
grounds  of  liis  opinion,  iii  +64-,(;'  on 
I'ratt  allowing  the  jury  to  return  a  general 
verdict,  iii  jiii;  disapproval  of  I'ratl's 
judi^enl  that  lilicl  is  covercil  by  parlia- 
munlary  privilvge,  iii  4611 ;  reported 
opinion  of  on  privili4;c  in  case  of  bribery 
i|uotc<l  l>y  I'ratt.  iii  4931  approves  of  the 
rcjecliiin  by  Parlinmenl  14  privilege  in 
Uliel,  iii  47H;  ilisappTuval  of  Pratt's 
jut^im'-'"'  ■'■at  libel  is  not  a  breach  of 
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President  of  the  Council,  iii  469,  518; 
Pitt  ^ves  an  account  of  the  lianaaciioD 
to,  ill  514;  attachment  of  to  N.  and  the 
"point  of  honour"  the  cauie  of  Charlei 
Voikc's  resignation,  iii  474,  476;  con- 
versation with  N.  on  Charles  Yorbe't 
situation,  iii  jii ;  dissuades  Charles 
Yorke  from  leaving  the  Bar,  iii  416; 
slighted  by  Pratt  and  avereion  to,  iii  giij 
opmion  of  Pitt's  conduct  to  Charla 
Yorke,  iii  5»j;  on  Pin's  unrcuonable- 
ness,  iii  936;  displeasure  at  (he  Whig* 
following  lilt  on  the  point  of  privilege 
instead  of  Charles  Yorke,  iii  SJiB;  on 
legality  of  general  warrants,  iii  463; 
advises  his  sons  to  vote  against  general 
warrants,  iii  479,  563;  the  Dnke  of 
Cumberland's  ii^ard  for,  iii  fj9i  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  proposes  to  visit 
and  explain  bis  conduct  to,  iii  4B3,  JJ91 
wishes  to  forget  modern  polilica,  iii  559; 
outwani  composure  of  notwithstanding 
"incidents  of  mortification."  iii  4S6; 
vexation  at  political  developements  short- 
ening life  of,  iii  444  n. ;  Lord  KintiouU 
on  greatness  of,  iii  511;  looked  up  to 
once  more  ( 1 764I  to  settle  the  government, 
111481;  gooi]  health  in  lummcr  of  176], 
iii  516  M.,  565  n. ;  strertgth  of  his  con- 


att.tcks  upon  him  ii       .  .  _     

484;  ind^ationat  Geoise  Ilt'ssupport 
of  I^ord  Sandwich's  candidature  for  the 
High  (itewanlship  of  Cambridee  Uni- 
versity against  LonI  Koyston,  iii  ^f ,  561; 
death  oH  iii  41)5;  consetjuences  to  his 
family,  iii  .c6i;;  funeral,  iii  4S6;  will  di, 
iii  4N61  directions  br  inscription  ^ 
monument  in  Wimpole  church,  iii  486 
Domestic  happiness,  ii  139,  159,  561, 
S^fi  57'  '•  conjiratulations  from  the 
Arclibiahop  of  Canterbury  on,  ji  Jjr; 
N.  on.  iii  3S0;  happiness  in  his  liberty 
on  resignation  of  the  Great  Seal,  ii  jtii; 
not  reci^nized  by  George  II  without  lUi 
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happiness  in  his  sons.  Lord  liran- 
ville's  praise  of  their  remarkable  aUlities, 
ii  J78si|(|.i  Count  I'oniatowski'i  impret- 
sions  of.  li  579;  Latin  verses  in  praise  of, 
ii  n%-,  anxiety  on  account  of  Charles 
Yorke's  illness,  ii  160;  solicitude  for 
I.ady  An^on,  ii  idj ;  grief  M  I^j 
Ansim's  death,  ii  fSo,  ;94;  on  pteoui- 
lions  for  l^dy  Grey  when  eapcctiiw  a 
child,  ii  s8>;;  on  Joseph  Yorkes  pro)ecl 
of  marriage,  ii  (84!  on  death  of  Chaila 
Viirkc's  child,  ii  fH6:  affection  fur  hb 
wife,  ii  jSi :  grief  at  his  wife's  death,  ii 
581,   f97,   iii  314;    Latin  epigrun   on 
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death  of  his  wife,  ii  581;  simplicity  of 
his  private  life,  ii  jyi ;  heahh  of,  ii  110; 
wins  a  lace  on  horseback  against  Sir 
John  Healheole,  ii  139;  illness  of,  ii 
57(|,  1191,  iii  7.S,  78,  So,  81,  84,  87  sqt]. : 
various  public  oflicfs  of.  ii  jjBi  High 
Steward  of  Cambridge  University,!  307; 
IX. IX  Camtiiiilge.  ii  139;  1  principal 
Inislee  of  the  British  Museum,  ii  558; 
[>[esides  at  meetings  of,  ii  loS:  ecclesias- 
tical patronage,  care  and  rules  in  exetcis- 
'"e- "  ."ii*  ."60,  ,184;  impression  made 
upon  \iy  Sherlock's  sermons,  ii  559  «.; 
reci^nilion  of  literary  merit,  ii  j6o; 
discourages  laudatory  dedications,  i  610, 
ii  s6i ;  inscriptions  of  books  to,  ii  sfii ; 
declines  a  conference  where  French  is 
spoken,  i  343;  his  estate,  ii  570:  salary 
of  as  Chancellor,  t  ij8  ».,  ii  J70:  change 
of  London  residence,  ii  556;  purchases 
Wimpole,  i  106;  jealousy  of  his  pros- 
perity, ii  j6y  ;  supposed  nches  of.  ii  300; 
charges  of  avarice  examined,  ii  567 ; 
^enerosilv  of.  ii  567  sqq. ;  friendships  of, 
li  56.) :  dhief  Baron  Idle  on  his  capacity 
for  friendship,  ii  564;  attachment  and 
services  to  Dover,  ii  jfij  sqq..  587; 
lionnure<l  at  Dover,  ii  164;  veneration 
of  the  people  of  Kent  for,  ii  593:  "great- 
ness of  his  way  of  thinking  and  writing," 
11191;  firmnessof  mind,  ii  139;  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  ii  1.191  tenderness  of  his  feel- 
ings, i  409 ;  power  of  memory,  ii  5*9  a. ; 
l.ordCheslerlield's''character''of.iOi9H., 
ii  .■>'>7:  Mrs  Montagu  on.  ii  569:  Lord 
Waldegtave's  "character"  of,  ii  358  "■> 
criticised  by  J.  Nicholls,  ii  56;  n. ; 
I  lotace  Wnlpole's  character  of,  ii  567  n- : 
abused  hy  Lord  Ilervey,  i  180;  abased 
by  I»rd  Ciiancellor  Henley,  iii  374; 
lAird  Ilath's  love  and  honour  for,  ii  168. 
no,  {{Ci,  '46;  Lord  Bolingbroke's  ad- 
miration of.  i  97;  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
MnrllK>ruugh\  respect  for.  i  J19;  Duke 
of  Somerset's  limn  friendship  for.  i  14J ; 
Murr.ty's  Gratitude  to,  ii  319:  letter  of 
thanks  to  from  I^rii  Keeper  Ilentey  and 
liLler  in]{raliliHle  of.  iii  109:  Lord  Gran- 
ville's veneration  for,  i  114  «.-.  Duke  of 
(iraftcm'-.  friendship  for,  ii  383;  verses 
in  pniise  of  by  Hawkins  Browne,  ii  496: 
lA>rcl  l.yltelton's  obligations  to.  iii  409; 
Lord  Lytieltrin's  verses (o,  ii  571 ;  Count 
I'oniatowski  on,  it  .1184;  Hii't  honour 
and  respect  for.  ii  ilo;  lilt's  reverence 
{•'!  his  judgment,  ii  115;  profession),  and 
"Migiitiims  of  I'iit  to  and  repayment  of, 
ill  n  =  ;  Iknry  Fielding  on  bis  authority 
n.id  iiillii.ntv,  ii  =.1;  George  II  on 
n>iir;i|;c  ..f,  iii  fi;\  (ieorge  It's  regard 
t..r.  11  ^oo,  iii  'kj,  m:  Ncnse  of  his 
..l,lig.ili..ns  to  Ceurge  II.  iii  310 

On  (he  liiry  ministry  of  i;ii  .ind  the 
IV.iie  of  L'trccbl.  i  59  1  juslilies  mainte- 
iKinceof  Roman  Catholicism  in  Minorca, 
i  ]o( ;  opposes  claim  of  Scottish  judges  to 
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be  heard  within  the  House  of  Lords,  i 
184;  complains  of  hurried  consideration 
of  bills  sent  to  the  Lords  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  ii  »63,  iii  383:  objects  to  army 
under  military  control,  i  i^;  disapproves 
of  a  nation  of  soldiers,  li  164;  on  the 
impracticability  of  isolation  from  the  con- 
tinent, ii  160,  iii  373;  on  origin  of  tbe 
national  greatness  and  prosperity,  ii  164; 
on  administration  of  justice  as  the  chief 
part  of  government,  i  594;  on  the  Pro- 
testant Succession,  quoted  by  Lord 
Eldon,  i  J75 ;  memorandum  on  exeicise 
of  royal  prerogative  of  pardon,  i  570;  od 
circumstantial  evidence,  i  557;  on  liber^ 
of  the  press,  i  85.  190,  110-1,  iii  466, 
SOI ;  and  support  of  the  press,  ii  373  n. ; 
on  law  and  lilierty,  iii  11,  15;  on  law 
and  morality,  i  146;  on  the  necessity  of 
"cerlaintv**  in  the  law.  ii  mt  on  Ibe 
balance  oi 


n  the  E 


{t7,iii4i6;  defence  of  the  conveyancers, 
iii  390;  on  partj-  government,  i  59;  00 
the  necessity  of,  iii  46S,  49A,  iiy,  advice 
to  his  eldest  son  in  an  election  campaign, 
ii  160;  advice  to  his  son,  Joseph  Yorte, 
at  outset  of  his  military  career,  i  199, 
309;  on  sanction  and  validity  of  oaths. 


n  life,  ii 

S8i;  on  ill-humour,  iii  ill  ;  on  impru- 
dence of  writing  in  a  passion,  i  6jo,  li 
89:  on  forgiveness,  iii  391;  againit 
"expostulations  amongst  friends,"  ii  105; 

Vorke,  Hon.  Philip,  Viscount  Royslon 
and  afterwards  ind  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
i6g;  birth  and  education,  i  101  ;  friend- 
ships and  character,  i  113,  ii  146,  588; 
writings  of,  i  101,  111,  ii  I46;  corre- 
spondence with  Birch,  ii  146  ;  joint 
author  of  Alhtnian  Lillirs,  \  107  ; 
author  of  Ihe  Armada  newsletters,  i 
111;  Birch's  Sir   T.    Edmettdtf  Nego- 


net,  ii  146;  verses  of  alluding  to  Jacobite 
potations,  ii  566;  marriage,  i  109,  136; 
verses  aililiessed  to  by  Charles  Vorke, 
ii  147;  verses  to  by  Soame  Jenyns  and 
T.  Edwards,  ii  147  m. ;  M.P.  for  Keigatc 
and  subsequently  tor  Cambiidgcshire, 
i  111,  ii  148;  Cambridgeshire  election 
campaign,  ii  160  sqq.  ;  in  the  H.  of 
Commons,  ii  147-8;  seconds  the  Address, 
'74J''  3'S;  moves  Address,  1745,1386; 
manager  for  the  H.  of  Commons  in  the 
trial  of  Lord  Ixivat,  i  J77  ;  examines  Sir 
Kverard  Fawkener.  i  583  i  Parliamentary 
Journal  of,  i  111,  310.  313;  330,  335; 
Lord  Lieutenant   of  Cambridgeihiie,  i 
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107,  ii  147;  on  carrying  out  the  Militia 
Act,  jit  Jl  n. ;  a«ks  for  soldiers  to  deal 
with  militia  rioters  in  Camliridgeshirc, 
iii  31  ;  LL.l>.  CflmbridBC  ii  l^^  ; 
F.R.S.,  ii  146:  F.S.A.,  ii  146;  Tnislce 
of  the  British  Museum,  ii  147,  5j8 ; 
Bu^ss  of  the  city  of  Kdiiiburgh,  i 
Gun.;  Teller  of  ihe  Exchoiuer,  i  110; 
character  and  weigh!  in  the  coanlry  and 
H.  of  Commons,  ii  571  :  H.  Walpoie 
advises  Horace  Mann  to  gain  his  friend- 
ship, ii  i',i-,  i'iit  visits  at  Wtcsl,  ii 
ig6  «.;  visit  10  Joseph  Vorke  al  I^ris 
of,  ii  151 1  11. 's  discourse  to,  1748,  i 
619:  note  of  on  N.'s  <iispute  u4lh  Sand- 
wich, i  G6.( ;  on  H.  Pclham's  cehisal  to 
tax  th«  American  colonies,  ii  H  a. ;  on 

Klicy  «f  foreign  subsidies,  ii  f,  n. ;  on 
ilily  of  N.'s  German  nqptiaCions, 
ii  ;;  on  mistakes  nf  N.'s  ailininistrnlion 
■754-fii  "  '9,'^;  '"1  mistake  of  N.  in  not 
securing  I'itt  in  I7i;4,  il  ig,)i  on  mistake 
of  precipiLiting  the  war,  1754.  ii  1^; 


conduct, 
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669,  ii  3,)s.  iii  .110;  on  H.  I'elhai 
fiJ7,  6K3,  ii  7S ;  on  .juarrcls  of  the  fcl- 
hams,  i  676,  ii  10;  on  Liml  Halifax, 
ii  409;  on  Lorcl  Granville,  ii  ^',^^  on 
Horace.  \f>xA  Walpoie,  Ii  19)1  ;  on 
General  Kraddock,  ii  iK-; ;  on  Charles 
Vorke's  position  in  his  profession,  ii 
•171 ;  on  the  sacrifice  of  Cliailts  Vorke's 
claims  to  promotion  in  favour  of  1'iatl, 
iii  364,  ,)66 ;  on  the  situation  of  his 
Father  alter  Teiugnalion  of  the  Great 


156;  defends  Anson,  ii  347  «.,  ,151; 
manager  for  the  Whigs  in  the  Minorca 
inquiiy  in  the  H.  of  Commons,  ii  3-;i ; 
reliukes  Keck  ford  in  the  IJ.  of  Commons 
for  aliusio);  [he  Lords,  iii  iS;  I'ilt  re- 
plies angrily  to,  iii  iH;  on  conduct  of 
the  D.  of  Ciimlierlanil  and  the  con- 
vention of  Clostetseven,  iii  rii ;  on 
improvement  in  military  -ippoinlments 
after  retirement  of  the  D.  of  Cumber- 
land, iii  114  ;  gives  assistance  to  Gen. 
Vorke  in  the  affair  of  the  Incoaniu,  iij 
93  ;  observations  on  J.  Vorke's  corre- 
spondence with  ihe  /ncenmie,  iii  ij  ;  on 
Pitt's  conduct  in  the  affair,  iii  14  n. ;  on 
strength  of  Lord  Ilohleruess's  position, 
iii  go ;  on  lat\y  Anson's  ilcalh  ami 
character,  ii  ;Ho,  504 ;  on  situation  of 
the  bmily  al  accc>siiin  of  (leoii^e  III. 
iii  iJ9i  moves  the  Adilic>«  011  (ieorgc 
Ill's  accession,  ii  571,  iii  160.  i6.t  i 
speech  of  praised  liy  Pitt,  ii  571,  iii  jii; 
made  a  memlier  of  tlie  t'livy  <:initKil,  ii 
■171,  iii  160,  jif  n.  L  on  his  mother's 
death,  ii  >i8i  ;  on  1'itl's  speech  in  [he 
Cahinet  of  Scpl.  iK.  I7(>i,  iii  176;  on 

debate  on  the  Adilress.  Xu'v.  Ij,  1761, 
■ii  3j>l ;   on   Bate's   intt^;ues    10   gain 


power,  iii  191  ;  on  Bute'*  ttcmtniciit  of 
Pitt  and  N.,  iii  164  ;  criticite*  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Ihe  Whig  Lords  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  iii  I9f  «. ;  diiguM  al  Pitt's 
conduct,  Oct.  1761.  iii  417;  poUtiol 
relations  with  N.,  iii  416,  417  ;  on  the 
political  situation,  Oct.  1761,  and  N.'s 
projects  of  opposition,  iii  437;  00  N.'^ 
impiacticablc  scheme  of  opposilioD,  iii 
377  ;  on  situation  of  the  family,  iii  i^t ; 
vole  in  favour  of  the  Preliminaries  <n  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  H.'s  vexation  at,  iii 
37S-*.  4*1.  443.  449!  ">  ilUteatment 
of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Bmnswick 
by  the  Court,  iii  3G9;  visit  to  the  D.  of 
Devonshire,  iii  ,^15 ;  on  H.'s  situation 
and  views,  Nov.  1763,  tii  4711;  on  the 
prosecution  of  Wilkes,  and  H.'s  opinion 
thereon,  iii  467  ;  account  of  Charles 
Vorke's  |iarting  imetview  with  GeotM 
IIL  iii  47f ;  criticisms  of  Joseph  Yorke't 
con<luct,  iii  B7  u. ;  on  Huie's  and  Pitt's 
treatment  of  the  family,  iii  367:  on^tt's 
incapacity  for  friendiJiip,  iii  364 ;  od 
l^nl  Chancellor  i-lenle)-,  ii  408;  votes 
against  the  Government,  iii  479,  481; 
voles  for  postponement  of  debate  upon 
Ihe  privilege,  iii  477 ;  votes  agamsl 
general  warrants,  iii  481  ;  no  Oiarles 
Vorke's  speeches  on  the  general  war- 
rants and  privilege,  iii  481  ;  conversation 
with  Lord  Temple  on  Pitt,  iii  556; 
candidature  for  the  High  Stewardship  of 
Cambridge  University,  circumstances  of. 
Lord  Chesterfield  on,  iii  484.  48,1;  H. 
on,  iii  561 ;  opposed  by  Lord  Chancellot 
Hcnlej',  iii  i«)  n,  ;  on  his  Father's  re- 
sentment at  George  Hi's  conduct,  iii 
4Mf^ ;  on  IL.  iii  479;  on  his  Father's 
death,  iii  41)5,   ii65  ;    notes  by,  1   119. 
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Yocke,  Philip,  aTlerwajda  3rd  Earl  of 
Kaidwicke  and  Viceroj'  of  Irebutd, 
K.G.,  birth  of,  ii  574,  587,  sgi  ;  inocu- 
lation o(  Tor  the  small-pox,  ii  J97 

^'o^ke,  Philip  Jamei,  Colonel,  note  bv,  i  8 

Yorke,  Philip,  of  Ertbig,  author  of  the 
A'eyal  7'ritts  of  fValu,  »  17  ;  Iq^BCT  of 
H.to.  iii486:  note  by,  i  96  *. 

\'orke.  Sir  Richard,  mayor  of  the  Staple 
in  Calais,  i  11 

\'orkc,  Simon,  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford,  vicar  of  Snlton  Benger,  tenant 
in  Kowde  and  Bromham,  i  10 

\'orke,  Simon,  of  Dover,  i  lo;  attitude  and 
opinions,  i  1 7  ;  municipal  oHicei  held  by, 
i  14,  1;;  supplies  wine  to  Algernon 
Si<<ney,  absence  and  reappearance  in  the 
council  and  conflict  thereon,  returns  at 
the  Restoration,  Chamberlain,  i  ij,  16} 
attends  conventicles,  summoned  before 
I'rivy  Council,  i  19  ;  displaced  from 
office  and  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  the 
town,  i  iS;  marriage  license,  i  ly, 
family,  i  ij  ;  second  mairiace,  dath,  will 
and  estate  of,  i  11,  la ;  epitaph,  i  to,  11 

Vurlte,  Simon,  son  of  Simon  Yorke,  of 
Dover,  marriage,  unfortunate  career, 
death,  founder  of  the  Erthig  iHmnch,  i 
Ii,  54,  16,  17,  31 

\'orlie,  Simon,  of  Ettbig,  i  77 ;  coire- 
ipondence,  i  16,  6ig 

\'orke,  Susan,  i  9 

\'orke,  Thomas,  of  Hilthrope,  t  8 


Voike,  Thomaa,  of  Wiltihiie,  i  1 1 

Yorke,  T.  E.,  note  hj,  i  o 

Yorke,  Walter,  i  11 

Yiwke,  William,  the  Yonivet,  i  8 

YorVe,  WUIia»,  of  Elcombe,  i  9,  11 

Yorke,  Sir  Wiltian,  Chitf  Jntfice  of 
Ireland,  i  6,  ii  jt 

Yorke,  bmiliei  of,  •rmii  of,  i  5 

Yorke^pedigiiee  of, family  of,  i  8 ;  bmilT 
of  Edington,  i-Tdiard  Tr^oae  ud 
Hannington,  i  9,  lo;  Wynne  Yotket, 
of  Dyflryn  Aled,  i  17 ;  amii  of  Wilt- 
■hire  family,  i  10;  amu  of  in  Matcb- 
viel  ChoTCB,  i  10;  aims  of  in  St  Jame^a 
Chnicb,  Dots,  1  44 

Yoike  Hoof*  al  - 


Yscnbou^,  Count  d',  t^en  prii 


It  FontenoT,  i  407; 
the  D.  ef  Cwnbeiland'i  letrat 

lo  Stade,  iii  119  ■. 
Zeame,  Mr,  i  108 
Seien,  Gmenl   Hani,   note    on.  Gen. 

Yorke'i  acoMDt  of,  fii  M4-S 
Zueaaer,  M.,  aide-de-camp  to  the  D.  of 

Cumberland,  killed  at  battle  of  Lanfield, 

1643 
Zondoti;  battle  of,  iU  137 
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